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These  ohapters,  which  bring  the  history  of 
ATutralian  Disoovery  and  Coloniaation  down  to  the 
jear  1881,  were  originally  pablished  in  the  oolnmna 
of  the  Empire  newspaper.  At  the  reqaeat  of  many 
reodeis  they  are  now  repahlished  in  a  more  oompaot 
and  convenient  foim.  It  le  intended  by  the  writer, 
BO  floon  as  he  can  command  snfBcuent  time  for  the 
ptupose,  to  continue  the  work,  in  a  second  or  supple- 
mentary yolome,  down  to  a  much  later  period. 
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Teb  reeorda  of  maritime  disoorery  and  adventan  (xmtam 
no  more  interestiiig  narratiTes  tliaa  those  whioli  relate  to 
Australia ;  and  tlie  luBtory  of  coloniaatioii  has  nothing 
half  BO  wonderful  as  the  annale  of  AuBtralian  settlement  and 
progress.  Ameiioa  was  discovered  by  a  laoky  accident;  the 
loate  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  revealed  step 
by  step  to  patient  perseTerance ;  bat  Australia  was  made 
known  to  the  world  thioBgh  an  enthosiastic  deyotion  to  the 
canse  of  discovery,  piomptiog  the  old  navigators  to  follow 
Hlb  oonrse  faintly  indicated  by  a  dim  tradition.  The 
anikals  of  Australian  colonisation  and  progress  are  as 
remarkable  as  the  story  of  its  dieoovary.  The  rise  of  great 
commercial  oommunities  in  the  course  of  little  more  than 
half  a  century,  feom  the  most  unpromising  begisiuiigs,  and 
at  the  furthest  verge  of  the  earth,  affords  a  significant 
evidence  of  modern  advancement,  and  presents  one  of  the 
most  etrildng  features  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding the  interest  which  attaohee  to  the  discovery  of 
tiieir  country,  and  the  extraordinary  &ct8  connected  with  its 
colonisation,  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Australia  know  more 
of  the  history  of  other  lands  than  of  their  own.  This 
doubtless  arises  from  the  &ot^  that  much  of  the  geographical 
and  historical  literatnrs  in  common  use  waa  written  whe^ 
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this  oountry  was  almost  tmknown.  Anatralian  boys  can 
hardly  fail  to  acquire.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  school 
routine,  some  knowledge  of  Grecian  imd  Roman,  as  well  as 
of  British,  history ;  but  they  have  small  ohance  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  anything  relating  to  iheii  own  coontry. 
The  colonial  reader  of  current  literature,  however  well 
infcnrmed  on  ordinary  topics,  knows  little  respecting  the 
disoovery  and  eetttement  of  Australia.  Much  has  certainly 
been  published  on  the  subject,  some  of  it  characterised  by 
considerable  researoh  and  ability,  but  each  writer  has  oon- 
flnod  himself  to  some  partioolar  colony  or  district,  and  no 
work  embracing  a  comprehensive  Tiew  of  the  whole  of  &e 
Australian  group  has  ever  been  published.  Many  of  the 
authors,  too,  have  not  been  free  frxim  the  class  or  party 
feelings  almost  always  pervading  small  communities,  and 
hence  their  productions  have  not  met  with  general  approval 
or  a  wide  oiroalation.  In  addition  to  this,  most  works  (m 
the  colonies  have  been  published  at  a  high  price,  and  in 
a  not  very  convenient  or  attractive  form.  It  was  with 
the  view  of  supplying  a  defect  which  is  almost  daily 
acknowledged,  that  the  following  series  of  papers,  on  the 
Discovery  and  Colonisation  of  Australia,  was  written. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Bobert  Lowe,  late  Tioe-President  of  the 
Privy  Coundl  Board  of  Education,  in  an  address  recently 
delivered,  spoke  as  follows  of  the  importance  of  mi^ang  the 
history  of  their  own  country  a  principal  feature  in  the 
instruction  of  youth:  "It  appears  to  me  that  the  object 
of  education  is  to  teach  a  person  that  which  it  is  most 
important  he  should  know.  Now,  what  is  it  of  the  most 
importauce  a  man  should  know  ?  Setting  aside  religion,  of 
which  I  am  not  speaking,  is  it  not  more  important  that  he 
should  know  the  actual  state  and  condition  of  things  around 
him,  than  the  mere  names  of  things  ?  It  is  more  important 
for  a  man  to  know  the  history  of  bis  own  countrj-  than  that 
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of  any  otJier  oonntry  in  the  world,  past  or  present  Is  it  not 
better  that  a  boy  sbonld  letim  ibe  history  of  his  natiT^ 
land,  isther  than  spend  hiB  time  in  reading  Uie  wars  of 
Greece  or  the  bloody  quarrela  of  democracy  and  aristotracy 
is  Borne  ?  Is  it  not  more  important  that  a  boy  should  lean 
modem  than  oncieiit  history;  that  he  should  know  tbe 
gBOgraphy  of  his  own  country,  instead  of  being  carried  ^utk 
into  remote  antiquity  ?" 

The  intention  of  the  writer  of  these  outlir  ea  of  the  history 
of  Australian  discovery,  settlement^  and  progress,  is  not  io 
give  a  hiatory  of  every  voyage  for  Australian  discovery,  oc 
a  detail  of  every  thing  which  has  taken  plaoe  in  the  progress 
of  Anstralian  oolonisation,  but  to  convey  in  a  popular  form 
such  a  general  knowledge  of  the  discovery  mid  settlement  of 
his  countiy  as  every  Auatralian  youth  ought  to  posseea ;  and 
to  enable  teachers  to  place  before  their  pupils  interesting  and  > 
iostrnotive  lessons  in  a  branch  of  education  which  has  been 
hitherto  almost  if  not  entirely,  neglected.  In  order  to  sim- 
plify and  condense  as  much  as  possible  the  matter  contained 
in  the  following  chapters,  the  writer  has  thought  it  best  not 
to  encamber  the  text  with  authorities,  references,  and  notes. 
Personal  anecdotes,  and  matters  of  merely  individual  or 
private  interest^  have  been  introduced  or  alluded  to  very 
sparingly,  and  only  in  cases  where  they  were  considered 
meceeaary  to  illostrate  or  explain  the  condition  of  society,  or 
to  afford  an  insight  into  the  charaoters  of  public  men,  publio 
movements,  or  political  changes. 

With  a  large  number  of  the  teachers  of  youth  in  the  present 
day,  {Uk<4ent  history,  and  the  literature  of  classic  times  alone, 
are  looked  upon  with  fiivonr.  The  author  would  remind 
these  idolaters  of  the  past,  that  Australia  is,  in  all  proba- 
bility, not  so  utterly  devoid  of  claims  to  some  connexion  with 
the  ancients  as  is  generally  believed.  This  will  be  seen  from 
a  pemaal  of  the  first  chapter.    The  opinion  esterbuiied  by 
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(he  miter,  that  tlie  ezistaaoe  of  Anstzalia  was  known  to 

UKuent  geograplierB  and  mariners,  altiioogli  that  Imowledgtt 

Taa  lost  during  the  dark  ages,  is  not  put  forward  wiUtout 

sonu  hesitation.      The  writer  is  willing  to  acknowledge 

that  a  desire  to  propitiate  the  devotees  of  the  fetish  of 

anfiqnity,  and  to  pievfiut  those  whom  he  frashed  to  aoqnixe 

a  kiytwledge  of  the  land  the;  live  in  &om  being  taoght  to 

tarn  with  indifference  from  the  history  of  a  oonntzy  so  new 

ae  AuBtralia,  first  led  him  into  oonuderations  and  inveetigft- 

^iDOB  as  to  whether  the  ancients  had  any  knowledge  of  the 

Croat  South  Land.      It  will  be  seen  that  his  opinion  leana 

strongly  to  the  affiimatiTe  on  this  qoealion :  and  without 

iyentaring  to  say  that  the  theory  is  cq>Bfale  of  demonstration, 

f  or  without  serious  diffioolties,  he  has  no   hesitation  .in 

(Texpressing  his  belief  that  the  evidences  on  which  it  rests  are 

/such  as  will  ultimately  ensure  its  general  adoption.      Ths 

^matter,  although  of  no  practical  importanoo,  is  of  oon^der- 

I  able  literary  and  historical  interest,  and  it  is  hoped  will  era 

I    long  receive  full  investigation  and  elu^dation  at  the  hands 

1    of  some  one  quali&ed  for  the  task. 
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AUSTRALIAN     DISCOVF-RT    AND 
COLONISATION. 


I  A.  P  T  K  a     I. 


Tbb  continent  and  islands  generally  included  under  the  name 
of  Aiutndia  lie  between  the  tenth  and  ibrtj'-flfth  degrees  of 
xmth  Itttitade,  and  the  one  hundred  and  thirteenth  and  one 
hnndied  and  fifty-fourth  degrees  of  east  longitude. 

The  mainland  of  Australia  extends  in  its  greatest  breadth, 
between  Shari^s  Bay  on  the  west^  and  Suidy  Gape,  the 
exizenw  point  of  the  eastern  ooaet,  2400  miles ;  and  &om 
aartlt  to  aodth,  from  Cape  York  to  Ot^e  Otway,  1700  miles. 

"nie  I>utch  gave  the  name  of  New  Holland  to  that  portion 
of  the  country  whioh  they  disooveied.  The  English  adopted 
the  term  AustralaBia,  inoluding  under  that  designation  the 
continent  and  ths  numerous  islands  in  the  Faciflo  and  Tni^i^ffl 
Oceans  which  are  considered  by  modem  geographers  as 
Ibnniiig  tiie  fifth  great  division  of  the  globe.  The  Frenoh 
wplied  the  word  Ooeanica,  and  gave  it  a  still  wider  range. 
toA  Qermans  dhanged  Terra  Aoatralis,  the  Xiatin  term  used  dt 
the  cdd  geographers,  to  Aostralia;  and  this  nune  is  now 
ahnost  universally  used  as  the  de^gnation  of  the  mainland 
ud  its  adjacent  islands. 

A.  belief  in  the  existanoe,  £u  to  the  eonth-eaat  of  India,  of  a 
gnat  country  whose  precise  position,  boundaries,  and  extent 
were  unlmown,  was  general  among  the  Western  nations  in 
times  of  very  remote  antiquity.  The  islands  whioh  dot  like 
■topjdng  stones  the  ooean  between  India  and  Australia  were 
tlia  ohief  souroe,  if  not  the  seat,  of  a  very  extensive 
a  at  a  tiiae  when  ths  European  nations  had  hardly 
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emerged  &om  barbariBm.  With  rumours  of  the  traffic  and 
th6  riches  of  these  ielaads,  it  is  probable  that  accounts  of  the 
existence  of  the  great  unknown  couatry  beyond  them 
reached  the  Western  world,  and  were  handed  down  from  age 
to  age  as  part  of  the  traditionary  knowledge  of  mankind. 
It  is  impossible  to  fix  tha  date  at  which  this  knowledge 
found  ita  way  to  Europe  ;  but  there  are  good  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  nortkem  coasts  of  the  continent  of 
Australia  were  not  wholly  unknown  to  Strabo  and  other 
ancient  geographers  previous  to  the  Christian  era. 

Strabo  (b.c.  60,)  mentions  a  great  island  which  lay  about 
twenty  days'  sail  south-east  &om  India,  and  which  stretched 
&r  towards  the  west  Pomponius  Mela  also  m.entioua  a 
G-reat  South  Land,  but  is  uncertain  whether  it  is  an  island 
or  the  beginning  of  another  continent.  Pliny  (a.i>.  77,) 
refers  to  a  great  island  to  the  south  of  the  equator,  the  central 
parts  of  which  were  said  to  be  occupied  by  an  inland  sea. 
Ptolemy,  (a.d.  150,)  after  describing  the  Malay  Peninsula 
under  the  name  of  the  Clolden  Chersonesns,  states  that 
beyond  it  to  the  south-east  lay  a  great  bay.  At  the  utmost 
extremity  of  this  bay,  in  latitude  eight  and  a  half  degrees 
south,  he  places  Catigara,  the  most  remote  place  to  which  the 
navigators  of  Ms  time  had  penetrated.  From  this  bay  he  says 
the  land  turned  to  the  west,  and  stretched  in  tiiat  directioQ  to 
an  unknown  distance.  The  latitude  given  by  Ptolemy 
wotdd  indicate  a  position  in  the  bay,  or  apparent  bay,  formed 
by  the  south-western  shores  of  74'ew  Guinea  and  the 
northernmost  parts  of  Australia.  The  narrow  channel 
dividing  the  two  countries — discovered  by  Torres,  a  Spanish 
navigator,  so  recently  as  the  early  part  of  the  seventeentiL 
century — ^wos  of  course  unknown  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy, 
and  consequently  that  portion  of  the  Indian  Ocean  would 
appear  to  the  navigators  of  his  age  to  be  a  very  deep  and 
extensive  6ay,  From  this  great  bay  Ptolemy  states  that  the 
coast  stretched  to  the  west  nntol,  as  he  believed,  it  reaohed 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Africa. 

This  error  did  not  originate  with  Ptolemy,  although  the  almost 
universal  reowtion  for  many  ages  of  his  system  of  geography 
greatly  contributed  to  maintain  and  spread  it;  Hipparonus, 
who  may  be  considered  as  his  t«acher  and  guide,  hod  taught 
that  die  earth  was  not  surrounded  by  ths  ocean,  but  that  the 
sea  was  separated  by  isthmuses,  which  divided  it  into  several 
large  basins.  Ptolemy,  having  adopted  this  opinion,  was  tlie 
more  readily  led  to  the  belief  that  the  great  unknown  ooonby 
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to  the  south-east  of  India  extended  from  thence  to  Africa — 
hie  opinion  being  that,  stretehing  west  from  Catigara,  it  joined 
the  African  shores  at  PiasBinin,  on  the  south-east  coaet  of 
that  country.  M.  Goaselin,  in  Ma  map  entitled  Ptolemiei 
SyBtema  Qeographicum,  has  exhibited  this  imaginary  tract  of 
Imd  which  Ptolemy  euppoaea  to  have  connected  Africa  with 
Aaii  According  to  M.  Goseelin's  system,  the  ancients  never 
suled  through  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  had  no  knowledge  that 
Somatra  was  an  island,  and  were  altogether  unacquainted 
with  the  Eastern  Ocean. 

The  belief  that  the  Great  South  Land  stretched  from  the 
extreme  southern  point  of  India  to  the  south-east  coast  of 
Africa  became  a  very  general  one  with  ancient  geographers  ; 
and,  in  addition  to  uie  theory  of  Ptolemy,  wae  apparently 
aupport«d  by  the  fact  that  when  the  navigators  of 
their  times  attempted  fo  sail  or  were  driven  by  stress  of 
weather  much  to  the  south  or  south-east  of  Uie  Qoldea 
Chersonesos,  or  the  Spice  Islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
they  were  met  by  the  shores  of  a  Great  Land,  whose  limits 
had  never  been  reached,  stretching  &r  to  the  south-west  In 
conformity  with  .this  opinion  of  the  great  extent  of  the 
eoatfaern  continent,  the  Arabian  geographer  Edrissi,  who 
wrote  in  the  twelfth  century,  also  taught  that  a  continued 
bact  of  land  stretdied  eastward  from  the  African  coast^  until 
it  unit«d  with  the  southern  part  of  Eastern  India :  and  in 
nuq>s  framed  on  Ptolemy's  system  of  geography,  this  Great 
Sosth  land  formed  a  prominent  feature. 

The  error  of  Ptolemy,  and  other  writers,  in  supposing  that 
the  remote  trading  stations  to  the  south-east  of  India,  which 
had  been  described  by  navigators,  were  situated  on  the  shores 
of  a  great  bay,  was  a  very  natural  one.  The  narrow  and 
intricate  straits  separating  the  larger  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago  front  each  other,  and  from  India  and  Australia, 
were  then  unknown,  and  consequently  that  portion  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  lying  between  Sumatra  and  Java  and  the  Great 
gonUi  Land,  which  Ptolemy  describes  as  the  utmost  limit  of 
navigation,  might  well  have  been  supposed  to  be  a  great  bay. 
The  old  geograpbera  place  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Malay  peninsula,  or,  as  they  call  it,  the  Golden  Chersonesus, 
considerably  to  the  sou^  of  its  true  position.  They  believed 
that  Sumatra  and  Java  formed  part  of  that  peninsula,  and 
must  therefore  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  Straits,  now 
known  as  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  of  Lombock,  which 
wpwate  them  from  the  mainland  and  from  6ach  other. 


MBCOVSRT 

More  than  t^ree  oenturiee  before  the  time  of  the  earliest  of 
these  writers,  Alexander  the  Great  had  sent  his  famoos 
expedition  down  the  Indua  to  that  then  almoet  unknown 
ooean  which  washed  the  ahorea  alike  of  the  A&ican  and  the  - 
Asialio  oontinentB.  A  prinoipal  branch  of  the  moat  luoratiTe 
oommeroe  of  the  world  had,  even  at  that  early  period,  its 
chief  eouroe  in  the  Spioe  Islands  of  the  Indian  Ooean, 
afterwards  known  as  the  Molacoas,  whiob  lay  at  the  soath- 
eastem  extremity  of  the  Golden  Cheraonesua,  and  in  olosa 
proximity  to  the  shores  of  the  Great  South  Land. 

The  importance  to  Qreeoe,  to  Carthase,  and  to  Some,  of 
the  trade  in  spioes  and  aromatios  con  hudly  be  estimated 
in  the  present  day.  In  their  religious  'worship,  and  in  their 
fiineral  ceremonies,  ae  well  as  in  their  aooial  observtuioes, 
immense  quantitiBB  of  tiiese  precious  articles  were  oonaumed. 
In  all  acoounts  of  ancient  Eastern  oommeroe  apioes  and 
aromatios  occupy  the  most  important  place  ;  and  it  ia  certain 
that  large  q^uantities  of  the  most  costly  kinds  which  found 
their  way  to  the  Western  World  were  the  produce  of  the 
islanda  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Silk,  the  commodity  next  in 
importance  to  apioea  in  Fhoenioian  and  Soman  foreign 
oommeroe,  waa,  before  the  Ohristian  era,  produced  only  in 
China ;  and,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  a  small  portion 
carried  overland  by  way  of  Cen^^  Asia,  the  whole  of  this 
oostly  commodity  brought  to  the  West  most  hare  come 
through  the  straits  whioh  di'ride  the  Indian  Islands  from 
each  other  and  from  the  Australian  continent  Tin,  another 
artaole  of  great  importance  in  the  economy  and  commerce  of 
the  Old  World,  was  found  in  abundance  in  several  islands  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago  in  very  ancient  times.  It  is  therefore 
almost  certain  that  a  traffic  so  extensive  and  ao  rich  as  was 
carried  on  in  these  Eu^cles  could  not  have  existed  for 
centuries  without  some  knowledge  having  readied  the 
Western  nations  of  the  Great  Land  whioh  lay  so  near  the 
scene  of  their  production,  or  the  route  by  which  they  were 
brought 

It  is  probable  that  in  no  age  of  the  world  has  maritime 
enterprise  in  the  Indian  Seaa  been  more  active  or  more 
auooeesM  than  during  the  three  or  four  centuries  whioh 
followed  the  period  when  the  navigators  of  Alexander's 
fieet  brought  to  the  West  a  knowledge  of  the  oommeroe 
of  the  Extern  seas.  The  scientific  and  learned  men  who 
accompanied   the   great   expedition    which    he  despatched 
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dovn  die  Indus  |;athered  from  native  merchants  and 
navigators  accounts  of  iBlands  and  countries  lying  far  beyond 
what  had  before  been  thouj^ht  by  the  Western  nations  the 
ntmost  limite  of  the  earth.  And  &om  the  period  of 
Alexander's  Indian  expedition  allnsions  and  references  to  a 
Great  South  Land  begin  to  be  met  with  in  the  works  of 
geographers  and  other  writers.  Agathemerus,  who  wrot« 
later  than  Ptolemy,  and  five  or  six  centuries  after  Alexander's 
naval  expedition,  considered  the  Great  South  Land,  of  which 
BO  much  had  been  said,  and  of  which  so  little  waa  known, 
to  be  the  largest  island  in  the  world.  It  seems  clear,  then, 
that  the  exdstence  of  Australia  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Bcanana,  although  Its  precise  position  and  ezt«nt  remained 
UQoertain  long  t^ter  their  times. 

After  the  decline  of  the  ancient  Western  powers,  the 
commerce  of  the  Indian  and  China  Seas  fell  first  into  the 
hands  of  the  Persians,  who  had  just  then  beoome  Christiana. 
They  were  sealoua  promulgating  of  their  new  faith,  and- 
spread  it  in  the  remote  Bast  with  a  eeal  and  success  which 
have  seldom  been  equalled,  and  never  surpassed.  From  the 
Fernan  Gulf  to  Canton  there  waa  scarcely  an  island  or  a 
tnding  station  where  the  followers  of  the  Cross  were  not 
fbnnd.  But  although  we  learn  from  many  soorces  that 
flieir  commercial  and  proselytising  efforts  were  attended 
witJi  the  Qioet  extensive  and  remarkable  results,  yet,  owing 
to  t^e  obscurity  in  which  Persian  annals  are  shrouded,  tha 
names  of  the  partdcnlai  places  which  they  visited,  or  the 
eonqueets  whic^  they  made,  have  not  come  down  to  oar 
times.  Their  command  of  the  trade  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
occnpied  the  darkest  part  of  what  in  European  histon  is 
mnaliy  called  the  Dark  Ages — a  period  during  which  both 
the  literature  and  the  commerce  of  the  West  suffered  an 
Mmoat  total  eolipse. 

The  control  of  Eastern  maritime  trade  at  length  passed 
ttam  the  hands  of  the  Persiana  into  those  of  the  Arabians, 
whose  navigators,  as  early  aa  the  ninth  century,  if  not 
previonsly,  bad  penetrated  beyond  the  Golden  CSiersonesas, 
tlirough  the  Straits  of  the  Archipelago,  as  &r  as  China.  In 
two  or  three  oeatnries  after  their  advent  in  the  East,  thsi' 
luignage  and  reli^ou  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet  became 
meral  in  the  Indian  Islands,  and  quickly  spread  even  to  the 
Erontders  of  Cathay,  as  China  was  anciently  called.  Strong 
trues  of  the  Arabic  tongue  still  exist  in  most  of  the  islands 
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of  the  Inclian   Seaa,  and  may  be  detected  in  almost  every 
dialect  spoken  by  tlie  Australian  aborigines. 

It  scarcely  admita  of  a  doubt,  that  in  the  seven  or  eight 
centuries  during  which  the  Mahomedan  powers  were 
dominant  in  the  Malay  PeninBula  and  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
the  northern  coasts  of  Austria  were  often  visited  by  their 
navigators.  But  notwithstanding  that  the  results  of  these 
visits  can  be  plainly  traced,  aa  has  been  before  intimated, 
both  in  the  pereons  and  the  language  of  the  abori^nal 
inhabitants,  no  written  records  of  them  have  been  preserved. 
The  Christian  faith,  in  the  remote  Kaat  was  almost  blotted 
out  during  the  Mahomedan  supremacy,  and  the  extensive 
commerce  which  for  centurieB  had  been  carried  on  between 
the  Western  World  and  China,  by  way  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  fell  entirely  under  Arab  controL 

The  first  &int  glimpse  which  we  catch  of  the  shadowy 
shores  of  Atietralia  after  the  long  night  of  the  Dark  Ages 
occurs  daring  the  reign  of  the  Great  Mogul  Emperor,  Kuoiu 
Khan,  near  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  Great 
Khan,  in  die  year  1293,  despatched  a  fleet  of  fourteen  shipe, 
carrying  several  dtousand  men,  &om.  China  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  On  board  one  of  these  ships,  in  a  position  of  command, 
was  the  celebrated  Venetian  traveller  Marco  Polo.  He  had 
penetrated  by  land  to  China  many  years  before,  and  joined 
the  fleet  of  the  Great  Khan  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  return 
to  Europe  by  an  easier  and  more  expeditious  route  than  that 
by  which  he  had  come.  Daring  bis  residence  in  the  East  he 
]^  made  a  voyage  to  tlie  Indian  Archipelago  in  the  service 
of  Kuhlai  Khan,  and  it  was  in  accordance  with  his 
representations  and  by  his  persuasion  that  the  mission  or 
expedition  to  Persia  was  sent  by  sea  instead  of  overland. 
On  this  voyage  the  ships  refitted,  and  the  e^editdon  remained 
for  a  period  of  five  months,  at  the  island  of  Sambawa  or 
Lesser  Java,  lying  about  five  hundred  miles  sOTth-west  of 
the  northern  ooast  of  Australia. 

With  Java  and  Sumatra  the  Chinese  had  carried  on  a 
traffic  for  many  centuries ;  and  their  extensive  meroantila 
relations  with  the  Malay  Archipelago  at  that  period  acooonta, 
perhaps,  for  the  long  stay  the  expedition  of  Eublal  Khan 
made  at  Sambawa,  The  Chinese  trepang  fishery  on  the 
northern  shores  of  Australia,  and  in  the  shallow  seas  between 
Australia  and  Java,  dates  ^m  very  remote  times ;  and  traces 
of  Chinese  intercourse  with  the  aborigines  of  the  northern 
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maste  of  this  continent  are  said  to  be  yet  perceptible  in 
tlie  Mongolian  features  occasionally  met  with  in  some  of 
tlie  tribes  about  Cape  York  and  the  Qulf  of  Carpentaria.  In 
the  eaetem  islands  of  the  Archipelago  numerous  communities 
of  Chinese  have  existed  for  many  ages,  and  most  of  the  trafllo 
is  in  their  hands. 


putionlar  in  giving  distances  uid  bearings  in  this  part  of  hia 
story  than  in  any  other.  Writing  probably  from  tne  hearsay 
statementA  of  ignorant  and  superstitious  sailors,  be  often 
makes  absurd  and  loose  assertions,  and  not  un&equently 
fells  into  suoh  very  grave  errors  that  it  is  difficult  to 
identify  the  places  to  whiob  he  refers.  But  in  this  instance  it 
happens  that  he  is  remarkably  precise  and  clear.  At  a 
dislanoe  of  seven  hundred  miles  in  a  direction  between 
south  and  soutb-west  firom  Lesser  Java,  be  places  two 
nninbaHted  islands ;  and  S&y  miles  soutb-eost  &om  these 
islands  he  states  that  there  existod  a  country  called  Locbao, 
'wbich  formed  part  of  a  great  mainland  of  a  wild  and 
mountainous  obaracter,  little  frequented  by  strangers, 
where  gold  was  abundant  to  a  degree  scarcely  ore4ible,  and 
wbose  inhabitants  were  idolaters,  having  a  language  peculiar 
to  themselves.  They  ptud  no  tribute  to  any  power — the 
situation  of  tbeir  country  protecting  them  from  attack. 
Were  it  assailable,  he  says,  tbe  Grand  Khan  (whose 
power  was  then  dominant  from  China  almost  to  the  Persian 
Guit,)  would  not  have  delayed  to  bring  it  under  his 
dominion. 

The  position  assigned  by  Marco  Poloto  the  two  uninhabited 
islands  agrees  with  that  of  Barrow's  Islands,  Dampier's 
Archipelago,  and  with  their  distance  frvm  the  coast  of  the 
mainland  of  North-western  Australia.  If  it  is  argued  that  bis 
distances  and  bearings  are  so  often  erroneous  that  tbe  precise 
situation  of  Locbao,  and  its  identity  vrith  that  particular 
part  of  tbe  north-westem  coast,  is  open  to  doubt,  yet  it  is 
impossible,  after  making  all  allowanoes,  to  come  to  any  other 
conclusion  tiua  that  the  country  he  cidls  Loobac  was  some 
part  of  North-western  Australia.  Whether  be  himself  landed 
on  its  shores,  or  whether  be  derived  bis  knowledge  from  tbe 
accounts  of  others,  is  uncertain,  as  be  is  silent  on  that  point ; 
bat  from  whatever  source  his  information  was  obtained,  it 
is  clear  tbf^  the  existence  of  th«  Great  South  Land  woe  not 
unknown  to  bJTn, 
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After  the  alight  gliinpee  of  its  ahoree  which,  at  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Marco  Polo's  narrative 
reveals,  Australia  ia  again  enveloped  in  oomparative 
darkness  for  more  than  two  hundred  years.  During 
that  period,  the  only  ttaoe  of  its  existence  whi(£ 
ia  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  old  travellent  occurs 
in  thoae  of  a  Christian  missionary  who  visited  Java  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  He  mentions  some  wonderful  accounts 
which  he  had  heard  there  about  a  great  country  which 
stretched  so  far  to  the  South  that  its  extreme  redone  were 
aaid  to  be  enveloped  in  darkness  every  year  for  several 
montba  at  a  time.  His  account,  although  it  contains  many 
absurd  and  fabuloua  atatemente,  shows  that  tlie  people  of 
Java  had  not  only  some  knowledge  of  Australia,  but  that 
the  navigators  of  that  or  some  previous  age  must  have 
penetrated  even  so  lax  south  as  the  Antarctio  ooutinent 

In  1486,  the  route  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was 
discovered  by  Bartholomew  Diaz,  and  in  lees  than  fifty 
years  afterwarda  the  Portuguese  had  become  masters 
of  the  principal  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The 
traffic  with  Europe  in  the  rich  products  of  those  isUnda 
was  then  quickly  diverted  from  its  ancient  channel  by  way 
of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  transferred  to  the  newly  discovered  one 
by  way  of  the  Cape.  It  is  from  this  date  only  that  anything 
like  reliable  information  about  tbe  Great  South  Land  is  to  be 
expected. 

The  Portogueaa  were  soon  followed  in  their  eastam 
conquests  by  jealous  rivala.  The  Spaniards,  the  Dutch, 
•nd  afterwards  the  "Bngliah,  all  made  atrsnuous  and 
fluooessful  efforts  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  rich  commerce 
of  the  East  One  objeot  which  the  navigators  of  Portugal, 
Spain,  and  Holland  kept  steadily  in  view,  amid  all  the 
exoitemeut  arising  from  their  suddenly  acquired  poesessions 
and  brilliant  prospects  in  India  and  Onina,  was  the  solutiou 
of  the  mystery  which  aurrounded  the  Great  South  Land. 
The  theory  of  its  existence  was  universally  believed  in, 
Although  its  extent  and  position  were  probably  more 
onoertain  to  the  navigators  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
than  th^  were  to  those  of  the  first  and  second  oenturiea 
of  the  Christian  era.  The  discovery  of  America,  almost 
oontec^raneously  with  the  route  to  India  by  the  Oape  of 
G«od  Hope,  diverted  from  the  East  for  a  time  the  attention 
and  the  energies  of  navigators ;  but  when  the   inieieet  in 
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Oolnmbas's  New  "World  began  to  alscken,  the  riohes  of  ths 
Indian  Archipelago  and  the  mystery  whidi  atUl  suiroTinded 
tiift  Tern  AustiuUB  Incognita  again  claimed  piominent 
notice. 

The  Datch,  after  a  short  time,  succeeded  in  vresting  ttom 
tiie  Foitugaase  some  of  their  richeBt  possessions  in  the  Indian 
Beas;  and  during  the  contest  for  supremacy  carried  oa  by 
those  nations,  many  attempts  were  made  by  their  navigators 
to  solve  the  riddle  of  the  Great  South  Land.  The  di£B- 
cnlties  sturounding  its  solution  were,  however,  so  many  and 
so  great,  that  for  another  century  they  continued  to  set  the 
ntmost  efforts  of  the  most  dormg  and  skilful  navigators 
at  defiance,  although  the  brilliant  BucceBses  aohieved  by 
Columbus,  Bartholomew  Diaz,  and  De  Gama,  had  infused 
into  many  of  their  foIlowerB  a  desire,  amounting  almost  to 
a  passion,  to  earn  the  distinction  of  discovering  that  other 
p^at  continent  which  was  believed  to  exist  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  or  the  South  Pacifla 

The  attempts  of  the  Spanish  navigators  to  discover  the 
Great  South  I^nd  were,  for  the  most  part,  made  &om  eettle- 
ments  on  tiie  western  coast  of  South  Ajnerica.  One  of 
the  most  noteworthy  was  that  of  Alvaro  Mendana  de  Keyr^ 
in  1568.  He  sailed  &om  Callao  in  Peru,  and  held  a  course 
due  west  for  nearly  four  thousand  £ve  hundred  miles, 
'n'hen  be  discovered  the  oluster  of  islands  called  the 
Solomon  Tales.  Subsequently  he  sailed  round  San  Chria- 
toval  and  others.  This  group  is  in  the  latitude  of  Torres 
Straits,  and  not  far  beyoaa  the  longitude  of  the  most 
easterly  part,  and  within  a  few  days'  sail  of  the  Australian 
coatinent.  Mendana  earned  back  to  old  Spain  glowing 
accounts  of  his  discoveries,  and  urged  the  government  to  ollow 
him  to  proceed  on  another  voyage  iu  the  same  direction. 
Such  was  the  ardency  of  his  eathusiasm,  that,  notwithstaudiug 
the  neglect  with  which  he  was  treated,  he  continued  to  press 
his  request  for  nearly  thirty  years.  He  succeeded  at  last, 
tad  soiled  ou  another  voyage  in  1505.  In  this  voyage 
he  (ell  in  with  the  Marquesas  Islands,  but  owing  to  the 
then  defective  state  of  the  art  of  navigation,  he  failed  to 
&nd  his  way  to  the  islands  he  had  diecovered  many  yeai-s 
before ;  and  after  enduring  great  hardships  in  the  athim])t 
to  achieve  the  purpose  of  his  life,  ho  died  from  anxiety  aud 
^^appointment.  Hia  pilot,  a  Portuguese,  named  Fernandea 
i»  CJ<uros,  who  Euccesded  to  the  control  of  the  expedition. 
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was,  if  possible,  more  enUiuaiastia  than  Ms  oliief  in  hia 
passion  for  tke  diBcovery  of  the  Great  South  Land.  On 
returning  to  Lima  renewed  applications  were  made  on  hia 
behalf  to  the  Spanish  government  for  means  of  prosecuting 
the  search.  Quiros,  who  expressed  Iiis  determination  to 
devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  that  object,  broogbt 
forward  very  ebstruae  scientific  arguments  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  popular  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Great  South 
I^and.  He  expounded  his  theories  so  forcibly,  that  Philip 
the  Third  supplied  funds  to  build  three  ships  for  another 
expedition,  of  which  the  chief  command  was  entrusted  to 
Quiros,  while  Luis  Yaez  de  Torres,  a  Spanish  navigator  of 
great  ability,  was  appointed  to  the  second  place.  Quiros 
sailed  from  Lima  on  the  20th  December,  1605,  and  steered  a 
course  west  by  south.  On  the  10th  of  February,  1606,  he 
discovered  the  island  now  known  aa  Tahiti ;  and  tin  the  20th 
April,  having  kept  on  in  the  same  course,  sighted  land,  which 
he  believed  to  be  part  of  the  new  continent  of  which  he 
waa  in  search.  He  gave  it  the  name  of  Tierra  Austral  del 
Espiritu  Santo,  (the  South  Land  of  the  Holy  Spirit)  It  ia 
generally  believed,  however,  that  the  land  ao  named  by 
Quiros  was  not  in  reality  part  of  the  Australian  continent, 
but  one  of  the  islands  of  the  group  afterwards  named  the 
New  Hebrides. 

The  separation  of  the  veaaela  forming  the  expedition, 
disputes  with  hia  officers,  and  the  loaa  by  sickoeaa  and 
accidents  of  many  of  his  companions,  prevented  Qniros 
fh>m  ascertaining  the  extent  and  character  of  the  land  he  had 
found ;  and  aoon  after  the  officera  and  crew  of  hia  vessel 
determined  to  proceed  no  further.  But  two  of  the  ehips 
of  the  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Torres,  after  being 
separated  from  their  consort,  and  not  knowing  of  Quiros's 
determination  to  return,  continued  their  course  to  the 
westward,  and  in  a  few  days  passed  safely  through  the 
straits  dividing  the  continent  of  Australia  &om  Kew 
Guinea.  Torres  sighted  the  mainland  at  its  most  northern 
point,  but  took  it  for  a  group  of  small  iBlonds.  Quiros 
finally  returned  to  Acapulco  nine  months  after  his  de- 
parture ;  and  soon  afterwards  presented  a  memorial  to 
the  King  of  Spain,  in  which  he  enumerated  twenty-three 
islands  he  had  discovered,  besides  certain  parts  of  a  country 
whioli  he  believed  was  portion  of  the  Australian  main- 
land. He  attempted,  with  the  moat  extraordinary  persever- 
uiMj  to  induct  the  imbecila  sucoflssot  of  Charles  ue  Fifth, 
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his  fonner  patron,  to  grant  funds  for  another  expedition, 
but  biling  in  all  his  efforte  to  procure  sufficient  means 
to  Bcliieve  the  object  of  his  life-long  desires,  he  sank, 
like  his  old  master,  Hendana,  into  his  grave,  a  victim  of 
disMpointed  hopes  and  broken  fortunes.  Although  by 
birth  a  Portugese,  Quiroe  was  most  of  his  Ufe  in  the  serrioe 
of  Spain,  ana  is  generally  regarded  aa  the  last  of  the  great 
Spanish  navigators — a  olass  of  men  never  euipaased  in 
daring,  energy,  and  seamanship. 

Quiros  ia  erroneonely  stated  by  Dalrymple  and  other  writers, 
who  contend  that  the  land  he  oiBCOvered  was  part  of  Eastern 
Australia  or  New  SouthWfdea,  to  have  been  the  first  navigator 
into  whose  mind  the  idea  of  a  southern  continent  ever  entered. 
If  it  ifl  merely  meant  that  he  was  the  first  to  advance  theories 
foonded  upon  physical  considerations  to  prove  the  probability 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  continent,  this  statement  is  probably 
ooneot.  But  the  tradition  of  the  existence  of  a  Great  South 
land  was,  as  before  stated,  general  in  Europe  in  times  of  very 
remote  antic(uity ;  and  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  of  what 
was  advanced  by  Quiroe  is,  that  he  brought  theory  to  the  aid 
of  tradition. 

While  these  efforts  were  being  mode  by  the  Spaniards, 
the  Butoh  were  by  no  means  idle.  Repeated  and  most 
persevering  attempts  to  discover  the  Great  South  Land  were 
made  by  them  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeentL  These  efForta  were  so 
successful,  that  the  Dutch  are  able  to  produce  unmpeachable 
testimony  of  having  landed  on  the  shores  of  Australia  in 
Uarch,  1606,  a  few  days  before  Quiros  discovered  the  land 
which  some  contend  was  part  of  the  Australian  continent 
but  which  others  believe  to  have  been  one  of  the  islands 
of  the  New  Hebrides  group. 

The  Dutch  government  at  Bantam  had,  in  the  latter  part  of 
1606,  despat^ed  a  email  vessel  named  the  Dufyn,  to 
explore  the  coasts  of  Kew  Guinea.  Not  knowing  of  the 
txistence  of  the  Straits  shortly  afterwards  discovered  by 
Torres,  this  vessel  continued  her  course  to  the  south,  along, 
u  her  orew  considered,  the  western  shores  of  that  country, 
bat  in  really  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Qulf  of 
Caipentorio.  She  proceeded  aa  far  as  Cape  Tumagain,  in 
UtJtude  131  south.  Here,  having  landed,  some  of  her  men 
were  killed  by  the  aborigines.  The  Dufyn's  crew  were 
thaiefore — so   lar   as   con   now    be  ancertomed,   and  even 
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suppoHing  that  QuItob  did  not  mistake  the  New  Hebrides 
for  part  of  the  loainland  of  AuBtralia — the  first  Europeans 
to  touch  AuBtialiaii  ground. 

The  statemente  brought  to  Bantam,  and  from  thenoe  to 
Holland,  by  theDufyn'a  crew,  awakened  a  greater  deeiie  than 
ever  in  the  adventnious  spirite  of  that  age  to  learn  tiie 
partjculu^  of  that  Great  Soaih  Land  which  had  for  so  long 
a  period  been  a  riddle  to  the  world.  Thevenot^  t&e  geogra- 
pher, saya  that  the  Dutoh  shortly  afterwards  sent  an 
expedition  to  found  a  colony  on  the  eaateni  coasts  but  that 
they  met  with  Buch  a  etout  resiatanoe  &omthe  aativea,  who 
odvanoed  into  the  water  to  dispute  their  landing,  that  after  a 
short  time  the  attempt  was  abandoned.  On  their  return  the 
men  sent  on  this  expedition  reported  that  the  land  was  rich  in 
gold,  and  were  able  to  show  a  considerable  qnantitv  of  that 
metal  in  proof  of  the  truth  of  their  aasertionB ;  nut  their 
etory  was  generally  disbelieved,  because  it  was  suspected 
that  the  gold  they  produced  had  been  procured  from  a  ship 
which  had  been  wrecked  on  the  coast.  They  gave  very 
exaggerated  accounts  of  the  dze  and  strength  of  the  natives, 
reporting  that  many  of  them  were  eight  feet  high.  Wboo, 
however,  it  is  considered  that  one  small  re^oo  of  the  country 
has  within  ten  vears  produced  gold  to  the  value  of  mora 
than  a  hundred  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  the  statements 
about  the  riches  of  the  Qreat  South  Land  will  not  appear  so 
much  exaggerated  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  they  did  to  the 
Datehmen  of  tbe  seventeenth.  With  respect  to  the  size 
of  the  natives,  too,  it  is  now  generally  allafved  that  some  of 
the  tribes  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia  are  amongst  the 
tallest  people  in  the  world. 

From  this  date  (1806)  repeated  attempts  were  made  by  the 
Duteh  to  ascert^  the  extent  and  riohn^  of  the  Great  South 
Land.  One  of  the  most  successful  of  these  early  discoverers 
was  Theodoric  Hertoge,  generally  known  as  Dirk  Hartog, 
who  in  1616  fell  in  with  the  north-wast  coast,  and  explored 
it  from  the  19th  to  the  25th  degree  of  south  latitude,  and 
named  it  the  Land  of  Concord.  In  1618  Zachen  discovered 
the  north-western  coast  about  the  14th  degree  of  south 
latitude,  and  coasted  the  land  from  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  to 
Cape  Talbot  In  1619  Captun  Jan  Edels  coasted  the  shore  in 
29  degrees  south,  and  gave  his  niuno  to  a  portion  of  what 
i»  BOW  part  of  the  colony  of  Swan  Kiver,  or  Western  Australia. 
In  1622  the  tiOuth-west«m  extremity  of  the  continent  was 
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ducovered  b^  the  oaptain  of  aDatdh  ship  named  the  Leeuwin, 
or  Lioness,  from  which  the  oountry  was  called  Oape  Leeuwia. 
After  this  pBiiod  disooreiieB  of  various  parts  of  the  coast 
Mowed  so  qtiickly  ajpoQ  each  other,  that  to  partdoolariao 
them  all  would  be  tedious. 

In  1328  a  cooaiderablo  part  of  the  Chilf  of  Carpentaria  was 
explored  by  Q^neral  Peter  Carpenter,  Oovernor  of  the  Dutoh 
Eut  India  Company.  And  in  1642  Abel  Jansen  Tasman 
disooTered  Van  Diemen's  Land,  which  was  then  thought  to 
fonn  port  of  the  continent  of  New  Holland,  the  name  ^ven 
by  the  Dutch  to  the  whole  oountry  disooyered  by  them, 
induding  ceariy  two-thirds  of  the  ooast  line  of  the 
Anstialian.  mainland. 

In  reference  to  the  voyage  of  Qeneral  Carpenter,  in  1628, 
President  De  Brosses,  in  lus  History  of  Navigation,  says ; 
"  In  this  year  Gaipentaria  received  its  name  &om  one 
Carpenter,  a  Dntohman,  andgovemor  of  the  Indian  Company, 
He  discovered  it  daring  his  government,  and  returned  wim 
five  ships  very  richly  huen  to  Europe  in  June,  1628.  It  would 
geem  that  tlus  whole  ooast  has  been  oarefully  examined  by 
&s  Datoh,  as  in  Thevenof  b  Dutoh  oharta  we  lutre  the  names, 
in  that  language,  of  a  great  many  bays,  capes,  and  watering 
places,  along  it.  At  last,  in  the  year  1664,  ^lia  vast  region 
received  the  name  of  New  Holland." 

The  excitement  created  in  Holland  by  the  report  of  tie  riches 
of  that  part  of  the  Great  South  Land  which  General  Carpenter 
liad  explored,  was  so  strong  that  immediately  on  his  return 
preparations  were  made  for  sending  out  a  powerful  expedition 
to  take  posseesioQ  of  the  oountry.  The  fleet  carrying  this 
expedition,  oonaiating  of  eleven  ahipe,  sailed  out  of  the  Texel 
on  the  2Stii  October,  1628.  One  of  the  veaeels  was  the  Batavia 
frigate,  aommanded  by  Captain  Francis  Pelaart  After  touch- 
ing at  the  Cape  of  Gh>od  Hope,  the  ships  were  scattered  by  a 
nolent  storm,  some  were  lost,  and  little  is  now  Imown  of  wnab 
became  of  the  others.  The  Batavia  missed  her  reohoning,  and 
was  driven  upon  a  shoal  off  the  western  coast  of  NewHolland, 
about  200  mileB  to  the  north  of  Swan  Biver.  She  had  a  crew 
of  about  two  hundred  men,  and  soon  aft«r  the  wreck  a  mutiny 
brake  out,  and  desparate  conflicts  ensued,  in  which  numbers 
^  Uvea  were  sscrinced.  The  captain's  party  ultimately  over- 
cams  the  mutineers,  and  execute  them  all  on  the  spot  The 
remuuderof  the  crew  reached  Java  in  a  moet  deplorable  con- 
dition;  and  their  unltivourable  report  of  the  Groat  South 
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Land  oontxibnted  to  alUy  for  a  tune  the  intense  intereet  with 
whioh  it  had  before  been  legnrded. 

TheTftnot;  who  translated  tlie  narrative  of  Feluof  s  voyage, 
in  aooounting  for  the  fulure  of  the  Dutch  in  colonising  Nov 
Holland,  says  :  "  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  reasons  that 
have  indnoedthe  Dutch  East  Indian  Company  to  leave  all 
these  oountdes  unsettled  after  having  first  shown  so  strong 
an  incHnation  to  discover  them,  which  will  oblige  me  to  lay 
before  the  reader  some  secrete  in  commerce  that  have  hitherto 
escaped  common  observation,  and  whioh,  whenever  they  are 
thoroDg^y  considered  as  they  deserve,  will  undoubtedly  lead 
us  to  as  l^eat  discovelies  as  those  of  Columbos  or  Uaffeliau. 
In  orderto  make  myself  perfectly  understood,  I  must  observe 
that  it  was  this  finding  out  of  the  Moluccas,  or  Spioe  Islands, 
by  the  FortuguBse,  that  raised  the  spirit  of  disooveiy  which 
produoed  Columbus's  voyage,  whioh  ended  in  fln'^'"g  AmeiicL 
The  assertion  is  bold,  and  at  first  sight  may  appear  impro- 
bable, bnt  a  little  attention  will  make  it  so  plain  thatthe  reader 
most  be  convinced  of  the  truth  <^  what  I  say.  The 
propodtoQ  made  by  Oolombus  to  tike  State  of  Genoi^  the 
Kings  of  Portugal,  Spain,  England,  aoA  Franoe,  was  this, 
tliat  he  ooold  discover  a  new  route  tn  the  £aet  Indies ; 
that  is  to  say,  without  going  ronnd  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope. 
He  grounded  this  proposition  on  the  sphenoal  figure  of  tha 
eaxtii,  irora  whence  he  thought  it  self-evident  that  any  given 
point  might  be  sailed  to  through  the  great  Ooean  either  by 
steering  east  or  weaL  In  his  attempt  to  go  to  the  Eaat 
Indies  by  the  west  course  he  met  with  the  i^ands  and  con- 
tinent of  Amnrinii)  and  flnilitig  gold  and  Other  commodities 
vhich  till  tlten  had  only  been  brought  &om  the  Indies,  he 
really  thought  that  ttua  was  the  ooaet  of  that  country 
to  wnioh  the  Portogaese  sailed  by  the  Cme  of  Good  Hope, 
and  henoe  came  the  name  of  the  West  uidiea.  Magellan, 
who  followed  his  stepB,  and  was  the  only  discoverer  who 
reasoned  ByBtematioally  and  knew  what  he  was  doing, 
proposed  to  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  to  complete  what 
Columbus  had  begun,  and  to  find  a  passage  to  the  Moluccas 
by  the  west,  which  to  his  immortal  nonour  he  accomplished, 
when  the  Dutch  made  their  first  voyage  to  the  East  Indies, 
whioh  was  not  many  years  before  Captain  Felsarf  s  shipwreck 
on  the  ooaet  of  New  Holland  (forthe  first  fleetarrived  in  the 
East  Indies  in  1596,  and  Feisart  lost  his  ship  in  1629),  I  say 
vriten  the  Dutch  first  undertook  the  East  Indies'  trade  they 
had  the  Spice  Islands  in  view,  and  as  they  ore  a  nation 
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TutlT  funDQB  for  the  steady  puTBoit  of  whateyer  they  take  in 
UQ^  it  is  notorioDB  that  they  never  lost  eight  of  their 
dwign  till  they  had  accomplished  it,  and  made  themselvea 
entiiely  masters  of  these  islands,  of  which  they  etill  oontinue 
in  poasesaion.  When  this  was  done,  and  they  had  efTectually 
driven  out  the  English  who  were  likewise  settled  in  them, 
they  fixed  the  seat  of  their  government  in  the  island  of 
Amboyna,  which  lay  very  convenient  for  the  discovery  oi 
tha  aouthera  continent,  which  therefore  they  prosecuted  with 
gne,t  diligence  from  the  year  1609  to  the  time  of  Captain 
Peleart's  shipwreck — that  is,  for  the  space  of  twenty  years. 
The  Dutch  have  taken  all  imaginable  pains  to  prevent  any 
relations  from  being  published,  which  might  invite  or  en- 
courage any  other  nation  to  make  attempts  this  wny,  and 
lam  thoroughly  persuaded  that  this  very  account  of  Captain 
Pelsart's  ghipwreck  would  never  have  come  into  tlie  world  if 
it  had  not  been  thought  it  would  contribute  to  this  end  ;  or, 
in  their  words,  would  serve  to  frigliten  other  nations  from 
approach&g  such  an  inhospitable  coast,  everywhere  beeet  with 
rocks,  absolutely  void  of  water,  and  inhabited  by  a  race  of 
savages  mors  barbarous,  and  at  tJie  same  time  more  miserable, 
than  any  other  creatures  in  the  world." 

One  of  the  most  aaccessful  efforts  ever  made  by  the  Dutob 
in  the  cause  of  Auatcalian  discovery  was  the  voyage  under- 
taken from  Batavia  by  Captain  Abel  Tasman,  with  two 
vessels  called  the  Heemskirk  and  the  Zee-IIan.  They  veiled 
on  the  14th  August,  1642.  The  Dutch  colonies  in 
Batavia  and  the  Indian  Archipelago  had  been  some  years 
before  consolidated  under  Governor  Yan  Diemen,  who, 
himself  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of  Australian  discovery, 
had  become  the  friend  and  patron  of  Taaman,  one  of 
the  most  talented  and  ambitious  of  the  young  Dutch 
navigators  of  that  day.  ,Tafiman,  in  addition  to  his  en- 
thusiasm as  a  discoverer,  and  his  ambition  as  a  man,  had 
another  and  a  still  stronger  motive  for  the  exertion  of  all  his 
energies  in  attoiuing  the  object  of  his  voyage.  He  was  des- 
perately in  love  with  Maria  Van  Diemen — the  daughter  of  his 
fiiend  and  patron,  the  late  governor — and  he  hoped,  if  successful, 
to  be  allowed  by  her  father  to  aspire  to  her  hand.  The  earlier 


part  of  Taemon's  voyage  was  neither  very  successfnl  nor 
very  safe.  He  was  bt&ed  by  extraor^ary  variations  of 
'        ■  '     ■    ■  '   '  "  On  the 
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the  compass,  by  violent  storms,  and  dense  fogs.       On  the 
2ith  November,  however,  the  weather  having  olursd,  land 


waa  seen.  The  following  extract  from  his  journal  gives,  in 
his  own  words,  what  he  aays  about  the  discovery  of  Van 
Piemen's  Land ; — 

"On  the  24th  of  November,  (1642.)  being  in  the  latitude 
of  42  degrees  25  minutes  eouth,  and  in  the  longitude  of  163 
degrees  50  minutes,  I  discovered  land,  whioh  lay  eafit-aouth- 
east,  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles,  which  I  called  Van  Diemen'a 
Land.  The  compass  poioted  right  towards  this  I»nd.  The 
weather  being  bad,  I  steered  south  and  by  east  along  tlie 
coast,  to  the  height  of  44  degrees  south,  where  the  land  rans 
away  east,  and  afterwards  north-east  and  by  north.  In  tho 
latitude  of  43  degreas  10  minutes  south,  and  in  the  longitude 
of  167  degrees  55  minutes,  I  anchoredonthelatof  December 
in  a  bay,  which  I  called  the  bay  of  Frederic  Henry.  I 
heard,  or  at  least  fancied  I  heard,  the  sound  of  people  upon 
the  shore ;  but  I  saw  nobody.  All  I  met  vrith  worth 
observing  were  two  trees,  which  were  two  fathoms  or  two 
fathoms  and  a  half  in  girth,  and  sixty  or  sixty-five  feet  high 
ftom  the  root  to  the  branches  ;  they  had  cut  wiUt  a  Sint  r 
kind  of  steps  in  the  bark,  in  order  to  climb  up  to  the  birds- 
nests  :  these  steps  were  Uie  distance  of  five  feet  from  each 
other ;  so  that  we  must  conclude,  that  either  these  people 
are  of  a  prodigious  size,  or  that  they  have  some  way  of 
climbing  trees  that  we  are  not  used  to ;  in  one  of  the  trees 
the  steps  were  so  fresh,  that  we  judged  they  could  not  have 
been  cut  above  four  days. 

"The  noise  we  heard  resembled  the  noise  of  some  sort  of 
trumpet ;  it  seemed  to  be  at  no  great  distance,  but  we  saw 
no  living  creature  notwithstanding.  I  perceived  also  in  the 
sand,  the  marks  of  wild  beaata'  feet^  resembling  those  of  a 
tiger,  01  some  suoh  creature  ;  I  gathered  also  some  gum  from 
the  trees,  and  likewise  some  lack.  The  tide  ebbs  and  flows 
there  about  three  feet.  The  trees  in  this  country  do  not  grow 
very  close,  nor  are  they  encumbered  with  bushes  or  under- 
wood. I  observed  smoke  in  eevera)  places  ;  however,  we  did 
nothing  more  than  set  up  a  post,  on  which  every  one  cut 
his  name,  or  his  mark,  and  upon  which  I  hoisted  a  flag.  I 
observed  that,  in  this  place,  the  variation  was  changed  to  3 
degrees  eastward.  On  December  5th,  being  then,  by  obser- 
vation, in  the  latitude  of  41  degrees  34  seconds,  and  in  tha 
longitude  169  degree,  I  quitted  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and 
resolved  to  steer  east  to  the  longitude  of  195  degrees,  in  hopes 
of  discovering  the  islands  of  Stuomon." 

The  voyage  of  Toaman,  which  took  plaos  fi>urt«sn  yean 
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lAer  General  Carpenter's  return,  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  its  ctaracter  and  important  in  its  reenllB  of 
any  ever  nndortaken  by  the  old  Dutch  navigators.  After 
discorering  Van  Siemen's  Land,  so  named,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  the  preceding  extracts,  in  honour  of  AnlLony 
Van  Diemen,  Goveraor  of  Batavia,  to  whose  iufluence, 
munificent  patronage,  and  zeal  for  Australian  discovery,  the 
Dntch  navigators  of  that  day  were  greatly  indebted,  Taaman 
staeied  east,  and  on  December  9t£  1642,  dieeoTsred  New 
Zealand.  There  he  was  attacked  by  the  natives  before  he 
could  bring  his  ship  to  an  anchor,  and  part  of  bis  crew 
murdered.  Consequently  he  did  not  land,  nut  continued  his 
voyage  nntil  he  nad  dicumnavigated  the  whole  of  the 
Australian  oontinent  To  the  place  where  part  of  his  crew 
were  killed  he  gave  the  name  of  Murderers'  Bay,  but  it  was 
afterwards  changed  by  English  navigators  to  ^een  Char- 
lotte's Sound. 

Tasman,  In  gratitude  to  his  patron,  and  in  admiration  of 
his  daughter,  conferred  their  names  on  whatever  discoveries 
he  tiiought  most  remarkable  and  most  worthy  of  such  a 
ma^  of  his  regard.  Thus,  on  old  maps,  not  only  the  name 
Tan  Diemen's  Laud  (now  Tasmania)  appears,  but  more 
than  one  district  on  the  north-western  coast  of  ttie  mainland 
hears  the  same  appellation.  The  name  of  Maria  Van  Diemed 
was  conferred  on  the  north-western  cape  of  New  Zealand; 
the  name  of  Maria  on  the  island  of  that  name  on  the 
south-eastern  coast  of  Tasmania;  and  in  several  other 
instances  both  the  mistress  and  the  patron  had  their  names 
immortalised  by  the  grateful  and  devoted  seaman. 

The  utmost  importmioe  was  attached  by  the  Dutch  to  the 
possession  of  the  Great  Land  which  they  had  discovered, 
and  the  most  stringent  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  other 
nations  &om  gaining  a  knowledge  of  Its  character  and 
resources,  or  forming  settlements  on  its  shores.  Amongst 
the  methods  adopted  to  assert  and  assure  their  title  to  tiid 
whole  country,  an  immense  chart  of  its  coasts  was  engraved 
or  cut  in  the  pavenient  of  the  new  Stadt  House,  or  Town 
Hall,  of  Amsterdam ;  and  metal  plat«B  containing  suitable 
inscriptions  were  ordered  to  be  fixed  on  trees  or  rocke  by 
the  Dutch  navigators  wherever  they  landed  upon  its  shores. 
Some  of  these  engraved  plates  have  been  discovered  within 
the  present  century,  nearly  two  hundred  veare  after  they 
had  Deen  left  by  the  care^   and  ]        '     '       "~  -  ' 
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TbQ  following  is  a  translation  of  the  ioBOiiptioii  on  tme 
wHcli  vaa  found  on  Dirk  Hartog'B  Island,  on  the  westeiu 
ooast,  in  latitude  26  degrees,  as  recorded  in  Monsieur 
Peron's  narratiye  of  a  French  expedition  for  Aostraliaa 
discovery,  which  was  despatched  by  Bonaparte  in  1801, 
under  command  of  M.  Hamelin  : 

"  The  25th  of  October,  the  ship  Endraght,  of  Amsterdam, 
touched  here  ;  the  chief  owner  GiUes  Hiebais  Van  Luck,  the 
Captain  Dirk  Hartighs  of  Amsterdam.  He  sailed  the  27th  of 
same  month  for  Bantam.  The  supercargo  was  Janstins; 
the  master,  Feiter  Ecoores  Van  Bu.     The  year  1616." 

The  estraordina^  pains  taken  by  the  Butch  to  secure 
undisputed  possession  of  New  Holland  had  an  effect  tJie 
reverse  of  what  was  intended.  The  attention  of  the  world, 
and  of  English  navigators  in  particular,  was  thereby 
attracted  towards  a  land  which  was  believed  to  be  rich  in 
proportion  to  the  jealousy  with  which  it  was  guarded. 


CHAPTEE    n. 


The  great  expedition  referred  to  in  the  preceding  chapter  as 
having  been  sent  out  by  the  Dutch  Oovemment  in  162S  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  possession  of  New  Holland,  was  one 
of  the  most  disaatrous  projects  ever  entered  upon.  The  &te 
of  the  unfortunate  crews  and  people  on  board  several  of  the 
vessels  of  the  fleet  has  never  been  ascertained,  but  the 
circumBtances  attending  the  wreck  of  Captain  Pelsarf  s  ship, 
the  Batavia  fHgate,  and  the  mutiny  which  followed,  form 
one  of  the  most  tragical  and  remarkable  stories  in  the 
annals  of  maritime  adventure ;  and  demand,  in  a  history  of 
Australian  Colonisation,  a  more  lengthened  notice  than  they 
received  in  the  preceding  chapter.  The  narrative  contains 
more  particulars  of  occurrences  which  took  place  on  the  New 
Holland  ooast  than  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  other  relations 
which  we  have  of  the  old  Dutch  navigators  put  together. 
The  Batavia,  as  has  been  before  mentioned,  left  HoUuid  on 
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titB  28tb  October,  1628,  as  convoy  of  one  of  the  greatest  fleets 
ever  despatched  to  the  Southern  hemisphere.  This  fleet 
comprised  ten  ehips,  besides  the  £rigato  acting  as  convoy.  It 
wag  generally  believed  in  Europe,  at  that  time,  that  the 
expedition  was  sent  to  occupy  and  colonise  the  country  in 
consequence  of  the  vast  riches  and  the  exciting  accounts 
brought  home  by  the  ships  of  General  Carpenter's  fleets 
concerning  which  the  most  mysteiioua  and  contradictoiy 
statements  were  oirculated.  In  Callander's  tranelation  of  De 
Brosse's  BlBtory  of  Navigation  it  is  stated  that  "this 
mystery  was  a  good  deal  heightened  by  the  statement  that 
the  gold,  spices,  and  other  rich  goods  brought  home  by  one 
of  the  ships  were  not  the  product  of  the  coantry,  but  were 
fished  out  of  the  wreck  of  a  large  ship  that  had  been  lost 
upon  the  coast  Bat  this  story  did  not  satisfy  the  inquisitive, 
because  not  attended  with  circumBtances  necessary  to 
establish  its  credit^  and  therefore  it  was  suggested  that 
instead  of  taking  awa^  the  obscurity  by  relating  the  truth, 
this  tale  waa  invented  in  order  to  hide  it  the  more  effectually. 
This  snspicion  gained  ground  the  moce  when  it  was  known 
that  the  Dutch  East  India  Compuiy  had  made  some 
attempts,  &om  Batevia,  to  conquer  a  part  of  the  southeia 
oontiuent,  and  had  been  repulsed  with  loss." 

The  fitting  out  of  so  great  an  expedition  as  that  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Pelsart,  provided  as  it  waa  with  all  the 
appliances  necessary  for  taking  possession  and  colonising  the 
Great  South  Land,  served  to  confirm,  in  the  opinion  of  other 
nations,  the  extravagant  rumours  which  had  been  spread  as 
to  tbe  riches  of  the  country  which  the  Dutch  had  discovered. 
The  energy  infused  into  the  usually  phlegmatic  Dutohmen,  by 
the  news  brought  home  by  the  crews  of  General  Carpenter's 
ships,  may  be  judged  of  &om  the  fact,  that  although  they 
only  arrived  in  Holland  in  June,  1628,  in  four  months 
afterwards — that  is,  in  October  of  the  same  year — ^the  great 
expedition  of  eleven  ships  waa  ready  for  sea.  The  whole 
fleet  reached  the  Cape  of  Good  Hops  in  safety,  but  after 
leaving  that  place  the  Batevia  waa  separated  from  her 
consorts  in  a  terrible  storm,  iostherreckoniug,  and  ultimately 
struck  on  the  shoals,  off  the  coast  of  Western  Australia, 
known  as  Houtman's  Abrolhos,  in  latitude  28  degrees  south. 
This  took  place  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  June,  1629. 
Captain  Felsart  was  ill  in  bed  when  the  ship  struck,  and 
when  he  came  on  deck  he  found  her  surrounded  with  breakers, 
and  continually  striking.    The  sailing  master  and  steersman 
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said  they  hoA  mistakea  the  white  froth  of  the  breakers  for  the 
reflection  of  the  rays  of  the  moon  on  the  water.  They  had 
been  so  long  out  of  their  reckoning,  tliat  Aey  scarcely  knevr 
in  what  part  of  the  world  they  were.  An  attempt  wae  naade 
to  let  go  on  anchor,  but  before  this  could  be  done  another 
dreadful  atorm  arose,  and  they  had  to  out  away  the  maanmaat, 
which  in  falling  became  entangled  with  the  rigg^g,  and 
rendered  their  position  a  most  perilous  one.  A  number  of 
women  and  ciuldien,  the  wives  and  families  of  the  intending 
colonists,  were  on  board  tlie  Batavia,  and  the  coast  was  so 
rocky  and  the  weather  so  stormy,  that  it  was  found  very 
difficult  to  land  tliem.  The  capt^n,  however,  resolved  to 
make  the  attempt. 

The  Duteh  account  of  this,  the  first  and  the  most 
disastrous  effort  at  Australian  colonisation,  is  full  of  interest, 
and  is  best  told  in  the  words  of  the  original  narrative : 

"They  then  resolved  to  cut  away  the  mainmast,  whioh 
they  did,  and  this  augmented  the  shock,  neither  could  they 
get  clear  of  it,  though  they  cut  it  close  by  the  board,  because 
it  was  much  entangled  with  the  rigging  ;  they  could  see  no 
land,  except  an  island,  which  was  about  the  distance  of  three 
leagues,  and  two  smaller  islands,  or  rather  rocks,  which  lay 
nearer,  Thev  immediately  sent  the  master  to  examine  thepi, 
who  returned  about  nine  in  the  morning,  and  reported  that 
the  sea  at  high  water  did  not  cover  them,  but  that  the  coast 
was  so  rocky  and  full  of  shoals  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  land  upon  thom ;  they  resolved,  however,  to  run 
the  risk,  and  to  send  moat  of  their  company  on  shore  to 
pacify  the  women,  children,  sick  people,  and  such  as  were 
out  of  their  wite  with  fear,  whose  cries  and  noiao  served  only 
to  disturb  them.  About  ten  o'clock  they  embarked  these  in 
their  shallop  and  skiff,  and,  perceiving  their  vessel  began  to 
break,  they  doubled  their  dihgenoe;  they  likevrise 
endeavoured  to  get  their  bread  up,  but  they  did  not  take  the 
sfune  care  of  the  water,  not  reflecting  in  their  fright  that 
they  might  be  much  distressed  for  want  of  it  on  shore,  and 
what  hindered  them  most  of  all  was  the  brutal  behaviour 
of  some  of  the  craw  that  made  themselves  drunk  ivith  wine, 
of  which  no  care  was  taken.  In  short,  Buch  was  their 
confusion,  that  they  made  but  three  trips  that  day,  carrying 
over  to  the  island  ISO  persons,  20  barrels  of  bread,  and 
some  small  casks  of  water.  The  master  returned  on  board 
towards  evening,  and  told  the  captain  that  it  was  to  no 
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pnipose  to  Be&d  more  provisions  on  shore,  since  the  peopla 
only  waeted  those  they  had  already.  Upon  this  the  oaptiuii 
xnot  in  the  shallop  to  pat  things  in  better  order,  and  viaa 
then  informed  that  there  wbb  no  water  to  he  found  upon  the 
iiiland ;  ho  endeavoured  to  return  to  the  ship  in  order  to 
bring  off  a  eupply,  together  with  the  most  valuable  part  of 
tlie  cargo,  bat  a  storm  suddenly  arising,  he  was  forced  to 
teturo. 

"The  next  day  was  spent  in  removing  their  water  and  most 
valoable  goods  on  shore ;  and  a^rwards  the  captain  in  the 
Bkif^  and  the  master  in  iJie  ehallop,  endeavoured  to  return  to 
the  vessel,  but  found  the  sea  ran  eo  high  that  it  was  impos- 
aible  to  get  on  board.  In  this  extremity  the  carpenter  threw 
himself  out  of  the  ship,  and  swam  to  them,  in  order  to  infonn 
them  to  what  hardships  those  left  in  the  vessel  were  reduced, 
and  they  sent  him  baok  with  orders  for  them  to  make  rafta, 
by  tying  the  planits  together,  and  endeavour  on  these  to  reach 
the  shallop  and  skifF;  but  before  this  oould  be  done,  the 
weather  became  so  rough,  that  the  captain  was  obliged  to 
return,  leaving,  with  the  utmost  grie^  his  lieutenant  and 
seventy  men  on  the  point  of  perishing  on  board  the  veeseL 
Those  who  were  got  on  the  little  island  were  not  in  a  much. 
better  condition,  for,  upon  taking  an  account  of  their  water, 
they  found  they  had  not  above  forty  gallons  for  forty  people, 
and  on  the  larger  island,  where  there  were  120,  their  stock 
was  stiU  leas.  Those  on  the  little  island  began  to  murmur, 
and  to  complain  of  their  officers,  because  they  did  not  go  in 
search  of  water  in  the  islands  that  were  within  sight  of  them,, 
4nd  they  represented  the  necessity  of  this  to  Captain  Pelsart, 
who  agreed  to  their  request,  but  insisted  before  he  went  to 
communicate  his  design  to  the  rest  of  the  people ;  they 
consented  to  this,  but  not  till  the  captain  had  declared  tbat^ 
without  the  consent  of  the  company  on  the  large  island,  he 
would,  rather  than  leave  them,  go  and  perish  on  board  the 
ship.  When  they  were  got  pretty  near  the  shore,  he  who 
commanded  the  boat  told  the  captain  that  if  he  bad  anything 
to  say  he  must  cry  out  to  the  people,  for  that  they  would 
not  suffer  him  to  go  out  of  the  boat.  The  captain  immediately 
attempted  to  throw  himself  overboard,  in  order  to  swim  to  the 
iglancC  Those  who  were  in  the  boat  prevented  him;  and  all 
that  he  could  obtain  from  them  was,  to  throw  on  shore  his 
table-book,  in  which  he  wrote  a  line  or  two  to  inform  them 
that  he  was  gone  in  the  skiff  to  look  for  water  in  the 
adjacent  islauas." 
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Tte  captain,  however,  the  narratiTe  proceeds  to  rvlate, 
ingtoad  of  returning  witii  vater  to  the  aaeiatance  of  the 
unfortunate  people  he  had  left,  resolved,  with  the  aid  of  a 
portion  of  the  crew  who  had  sBCretlyjoinedhiiii,to  attempt  to 
deck  the  ekif^  the  better  to  fit  her  for  the  voyage,  and  thua  to 
endeavour  to  reach  Batavia.  This  design  he  succeeded,  with 
much  difficulty,  in  aocoxaplishing.  On  the  voyage  to  Batavia 
they  fell  in  with  three  Dutoh  vessels,  one  of  IJiem  having  on. 
boud  Mr.  Ramhurg,  Councillor  of  the  Indies ;  who  thereupon 
agreed  to  accompany  them  to  solicit  aid  &om  the  Governor- 
General  That  officer  immedial«ly  gfanted  their  request,  and 
the  Sordam  ^gate  was  at  once  otdered  to  proceed  to  the 
rescue  of  the  intending  colonists  and  the  remainder  of  the 
crew  of  tiie  Batavia.  The  ooouirences  which  took  place 
among  the  shipwrecked  people  aft«r  Captain  Feiearfa 
departure  were  of  the  mostdrea^ul  and  ferocious  description, 
ana  afford  materiala  for  one  of  the  darkest  chapters  of 
Austxalian  history.  The  accounts  of  some  of  the  deeds  which 
darken  the  early  annals  of  Xew  South  Wales  end  Tasmaztia 
are  sufBciently  revolting,  but  none  of  them — not  all  of  them 
together — afford  such  a  frightful  picture  of  violence  and  crime 
as  the  narrative  of  the  doings  of  these  shipwrecked  Dutch 
settlers,  soldiers,  and  sailors.  The  account  of  what  followed, 
when  it  was  known  that  the  captain  had  left  them,  is  ttota 
Thevenot's  translation  of  the  narrative  of  FeUarf  e  voyage : — 
. "  We  will  now  leave  the  captain  soliciting  succours  from 
the  Governor-General,  in  order  to  return  to  the  crew  who  were 
left  upon  the  islands ;  among  whom  there  happened  such 
transactions,  as,  in  their  condition,  the  reader  would  little 
expect,  and  perhaps  will  hardly  credit  In  order  to  their 
being  thoroughly  understood,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that 
they  had  for  supercar^  one  Jerom  Cornells,  who  had  been 
formerly  an  apothecary  at  Harlem.  This  man,  when  they 
vere  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  had  plotted  with  the  pilot  and 
eome  others  to  run  away  with  the  vessel,  and  either  to  carry 
her  into  Dunkirk  or  to  turn  pirates  in  her  on  their  own 
account.  This  supercargo  hEul  remained  ton  days  on  board  the 
wreck,  not  being  able  in  all  that  time  to  get  on  shore.  Two 
whole  days  he  spent  on  the  munmast,  floating  to  and  fro, 
till  at  last,  by  the  help  of  one  of  the  yards,  he  got  to  land. 
Wben  he  was  once  on  shore,  the  command,  in  the  absence  of 
Captain  Pelsart^  devolved  of  course  upon  him,  which  inime~ 
diately  revived  in  his  mind  his  old  design,  insomuch  that  he 
reBoIved  to  lay  hold  of  this  opportunity  to  make  himself  master 
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of  iH  Hiat  oould  be  saved  out  of  the  wreck,  conceiving  tliat 
it  would  be  easy  to  Burpiiee  the  captain  on  his  return,  and 
determining  to  'go  on  the  account,'  that  is  to  ear,  to  turn 
pirate  in  the  captain's  vessel.  In  order  to  oanr  uiia  design 
into  execution,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  rid  tneniBelves  of 
such  of  the  crew  as  were  not  liltely  to  come  into  their  scheme  ; 
but  before  he  proceeded  to  dip  his  hands  in  blood,  he  obliged 
all  the  conepirators  to  sign  an  instmment  by  which  t£ey 
engaged  to  stand  by  each  other. 

"  The  whole  ship's  company  were  on  shore  in  three  islands, 
the  greatest  part  of  them  in  that  where  Cornells  was,  whicli 
island  theythooght  fit  to  call  the  barying-place  of  Batevi^ 
One  Mr.  Weybhays  wae  sent  with  anouier  body  into  an 
adjacent  island  to  look  for  water,  which,  after  twenW  days' 
search,  he  found,  and  made  the  appointed  signal,  by  lighting 
three  fires,  which,  however,  were  not  seen,  nor  taken  notice 
of  by  those  under  the  command  of  Cornells,  because  they 
were  busr  in  butchering  their  companions,  of  whom  they  had 
murdered  between  thirty  and^forty ;  but  some  few,  however, 
got  off  upon  a  raft  of  planks  tied  together,  and  went  to  the 
island  where  Ikfr.  Weybhays  was,  in  order  to  acquaint  him 
with  tlie  dreadful  circumstances  that  had  happened.  Mr. 
Weybhays  having  with  Mm  forty-five  men,  they  all  resolved 
to  stand  upon  their  guard,  and  to  defend  themselves  to  the 
last  man,  m  case  these  villains  should  attack  them.  This 
indeed  was  their  design,  for  they  were  apprehensive  both  of 
this  body,  and  of  thdse  who  were  on  the  third  island,  giving 
notice  to  the  captain  on  hie  return,  and  tliereby  preventing 
their  intention  of  running  away  with  his  vessel.  But  as  thia 
third  company  was  by  much  the  weakesl,  they  began  witii 
them  flrat,  and  cut  them  all  off,  except  five  women  and  seven 
children,  not  in  the  least  doubting  that  they  should  be  able 
to  do  as  much  by  Weybhays  and  his  company ;  in  the  mean- 
time, having  broke  open  the  merchants  cheats,  which  had 
been  saved  out  of  the  wreck,  they  converted  them  to  their 
own  use,  without  ceremony. 

"  The  traitor,  Jerom  Comelis,  was  so  mach  elevated  with  the 
success  that  had  hitherto  attended  his  villainy,  that  he 
uumediatoly  began  to  fancy  all  difficulties  were  over,  and 
gave  a  loose  to  hia  vicious  inclinations  in  every  respect; 
he  ordered  clothes  to  be  made  of  rich  stuffs  that  had  been 
saved,  for  himself  and  his  troop,  and  having  chosen  out  of 
them  a  compuiy  of  guards,  he  ordered  tiiem  to  have  scivlet 
coats,  witli  a  double  lace  of  gold  or  sUver.     Tliere  were  two 
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miniater'a  claughteTB  among  the  women,  one  of  whom  Le  took 
for  his  own  mtstreBs.  gave  the  second  to  a  favourite  of  his, 
and  ordered  that  the  other  three  women  should  be  common  to 
the  whole  troop  ;  he  afterwaTda  drew  up  a  set  of  regulations, 
which  were  to  be  the  laws  of  his  new  principality,  taking  to 
himself  the  style  aud  title  of  Cap toin -general,  and  obliging 
his  party  to  sign  an  aet  or  instrument,  by  which  they 
acknowledged  him  as  such.  These  points  once  settled,  he 
resolved  to  carry  on  the  war.  He  Arst  of  all  embarked  on 
board  two  shallops  twenty-two  men,  well  armed,  with  orders 
to  destroy  Mr.  Weybhays  and  his  company;  and  on  their 
miBcarrying,  he  undertook  a  like  expedition  with  thirty- 
seven  men,  in  whloh,  however,  he  had  so  better  success  ;  for 
Hr.  Weybhays,  with  his  people,  though  armed  only  with 
staves  with  nails  drove  into  their  heads,  advanced  even  into 
the  water  to  meet  them,  and,  after  a  brjsk  engagement, 
compelled  these  murderers  to  retire. 

"  Comelis  then  thought  fit  to  enter  into  a  negotiation, 
which  was  managed  by  the  chaplain,  who  remained  with. 
Mr,  Weybhays ;  and  after  several  comings  and  goings  from 
one  party  to  the  other,  a  treaty  was  ooncludea  upon  the 
following  terms  :  viz.  That  Mr.  Weybhays  and  his  company 
should  for  the  future  remain  undisturbed,  provided  they 
delivered  up  a  little  boat^  in  which  one  of  the  sailors  had 
made  his  escape  &om  the  island  in  which  Comelis  was  witli 
his  gang,  in  order  to  take  shelter  on  that  where  Weybhays 
was  witii  his  company.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the  latter 
should  have  a  part  of  the  stuffs  and  silks  given  them  for 
clothes,  of  which  they  stood  in  great  want  But,  while  this 
affair  was  in  agitation,  Comelis  took  the  opportunity  of  the 
oorrespondence  between  them  being  restored,  to  write  letters 
to  some  French  soldiers  that  were  in  Weybhays'  company, 
promising  them  six  thousand  livres  a-piece  if  they  would 
comply  with  his  demands ;  not  doubting  but  by  this  artifice 
he  should  be  able  to  accomplish  his  end. 

"  His  letters,  however,  had  no  effect ;  on  the  oonixary,  the 
soldiers  to  whom  they  were  directed,  carried  them  immedi- 
ately to  Mr.  Weybhays.  Cornelia,  not  knowing  that  this 
piece  of  treachery  was  discovered,  went  over  the  next  morning^ 
with  three  or  four  of  his  people,  to  carry  to  Mr.  Weybhays 
the  clothes  that  had  been  promised  him.  As  soon  as  tliey 
landed,  Weybhavs  attacked  them,  IdUed  two  or  three,  and 
made  Comelis  himself  prisoner.  One  Wonterloss,  who 
was  the  only  man  that  made  his  escape,  went  immediately 
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huk  to  the  oouapiratorfl,  put  himself  bA  their  head,  and  came 
lie  nest  day  to  attack  Weybhays,  but  met  with  the  same 
&te  as  before  ;  that  ia  to  say,  he  and  the  villains  that  were 
with  him  Tvere  soundly  beaten. 

"Things  weie  in  this  sitoation  when  Captain  Felsart 
arrived  in  the  Sardam  frigate.  He  sailed  up  to  the  wreck,  and 
saw  with  great  joy  a  cloud  of  smoke  ascending  from  one  of 
ths  ifilanda,  by  which  he  knew  that  all  his  people  were  not 
dead.  He  cwne  immediately  to  an  anchor;  and  having 
ordered  some  wine  and  provisions  to  be  put  into  the  skiff, 
resolved  to  go  in  person  with  these  Tefresbmenta  to  one  of 
the  islands.  He  bad  hardly  quitted  the  ship  before  he  was 
boarded  by  a  boat  from  the  isUnd  to  which  he  was  going ; 
there  were  four  men  in  the  boat,  of  whom  "Weybhays  waa 
one,  who  immediately  ran  to  the  captain,  told  him  what 
bad  happened,  and  begged  him  to  return  to  his  ship  jjiunedi- 
ately,  for  that  the  conapiratorB  irLtended  to  surprise  her ;  that 
they  had  already  murdered  125  persons,  and  that  they  had 
attacked  him  and  hia  company  that  very  morning,  wiui  two 
shallops. 

"  While  they  were  talking,  the  two  shallops  appeiaed ;  upon 
which  the  captain  rowed  to  his  ship  as  fast  as  he  could,  and 
had  hardly  got  on  board  before  they  arrived  at  the  ship's  side. 
The  captain  was  surprised  to  see  men  in  red  coats,  laced  with 
gold  and  silver,  wiUi  arms  in  their  hands.  He  demanded 
what  they  meant  by  coming  on  board  armed.  They  told  him 
he  should  know  when  they  were  on  board  the  ship.  The 
captain  replied  that  they  should  come  on  board,  but  that  they 
must  first  throw  their  arms  into  the  sea,  which  if  they  did 
not  do  immediately,  he  would  sink  them  as  they  lay.  As 
they  saw  that  disputes  were  to  no  purpose,  and  that  they 
were  entirely  in  the  captain's  power,  they  were  obliged  to 
obey.  They  accordingly  threw  their  arms  overboard,  and 
were  then  taten  into  the  vessel,  where  they  were  inatontly 
put  in  irons.  One  of  them,  whose  name  waa  John  Bremen, 
and  who  was  first  examined,  owned  that  he  had  murdered 
with  his  own  hands,  or  had  assisted  in  murdering,  no  leas 
than  twenty-seven  persons.  The  same  evening  Weybhays 
brought  his  prisoner  Comelis  on  board,  where  he  was 
put  in  irons,  and  strictly  guarded. 

"On  the    18th    of  September,  Captain  Felaart,  with  the 

mastar,  went  to  t«ke  the  rest  of  the  eonspiratora  in  Comelis'a 

island.     They  went  in  two  boats.     The  villains,  as  soon  as 

^y  saw  them  land,  lost  all  their  courage,  and  fled  from  them. 

s 
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They  BurrendeTed  without  a  blow,  and  were  pat  in  irooi 
with  the  rest  The  captain's  first  care  waa  to  recover  tha 
jewels  which  Comelis  had  dispersed  among  his  accomplices  ; 
they  were,  however,  all  of  them  booe  found,  except  a  gold 
chain  and  a  diamond  ring  ;  the  latter  was  also  found  at  last, 
but  the  former  could  not  be  recovered.  They  went  nest  to 
examine  the  wreck,  which  they  found  staved  into  a  hundred 
pieces  ;  the  keel  lay  on  a  banlc  of  sand  on  one  side,  the  fore 
part  of  the  vessel  stuck  fiist  on  a  rock,  and  the  rest  of  her  lay 
here  and  there  as  the  pieces  had  been  driven  by  the  waves, 
so  that  Captain  Pelsart  had  very  little  hope  of  aaving  any  of 
the  merchandise.  One  of  the  people  belonging  to  Weybhay'a 
company  told  him,  that  one  &jr  day,  which  was  the  only  one 
they  had  in  a  month,  as  he  was  fishing  near  the  wreck,  he 
had  struck  the  pole  in  his  hand  agunst  one  of  the  cbeets 
of  silver,  which  revived  the  captain  a  little,  as  it  gave  him 
reason  to  expect  that  something  might  still  be  saved.  They 
spent  all  the  19th  in  examining  the  rest  of  the  prisoners,  and 
in   ooniW)nting  them    with    those  who    escaped    from    tha 


"  On  the  20th  they  sent  several  kinds  of  refreshment  to 
Weybhay's  company,  and  carried  a  good  quantity  of  water 
from  the  isle.  There  was  something  very  singular  in  flndiuK 
this  water  ;  the  people  who  were  on  shore  there  had  subsisted 
near  three  weeks  on  rain-water,  and  what  lodged  in  the  clefts 
of  the  rooks,  without  thinking  that  the  water  of  two  wells 
which  were  on  the  island  could  be  of  any  use,  because  they  saw 
them  constantly  rise  and  fall  with  the  tide,  from  whence  they 
fancied  they  had  a  communication  with  the  sea,  and  con> 
eequently  that  the  water  must  be  brackieh ;  but  upon  trial 
they  found  it  to  be  very  good :  and  so  did  the  ship's  company, 
who  filled  their  casks  with  it. 

"  On  the  2l6t  the  tide  waa  so  low,  and  an  east-south-eaet 
wind  blew  so  hard,  that  during  the  whole  day  the  boat  could 
not  get  out.  On  the  22nd  they  attempted  to  fish  upon  the 
wreck,  but  the  weather  was  so  bad,  that  even  those  who  could 
awim  very  well  durst  not  approach  it.  On  the  Sfith  tha 
master  and  the  pilot,  the  weather  being  fair,  went  off  aguu 
to  the  wreck,  and  those  who  were  left  on  shore,  observing 
that  they  wanted  hands  toget  any  thing  out  of  her,  sent  off 
some  to  assist  them.  The  captain  himself  also  went  to 
encourage  the  men,  who  soon  weighed  one  chest  of  silver,  and 
some  time  after  another.  As  soon  aa  these  were  safe  ashora 
they  returned  to  their  work,  but  the  weather  grew  so  bad  that 
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thflj  were  quickly  obliged  to  de'sie^  thougli  some  of  their 
dfreTS  from  Gnzarat  OBSured  them  they  had  found  eii  more, 
which  might  eaeily  be  weighed.  On  the  20th,  in  the  fiftemooii, 
the  weather  being  fair,  and  the  tide  low,  the  master  returned 
to  the  place  where  the  chests  Jay,  and  weighed  three  of  them, 
learing  an  anchor  with  a  gun  tied  to  11^  and  a  buoy  to  mark 
tlie  place  where  a  fourth  lay,  which,  notwithstanding  their 
otmost  efforts,  they  were  not  able  to  recover, 

"On  the  27th  the  south  wind  blew  very  cold.  On  the 
S8th  the  same  wind  blew  stronger  than  the  day  before  ;  and 
«  there  was  no  possibility  of  fishin?  in  the  wreck  for  the 
preeent^  Captain  Pelaart  held  a  council  to  consider  what  they 
uould  do  with  the  prisoners;  that  is  to  eay,  whether  it 
irould  be  best  to  try  them  there  upon  the  spot,  or  to  cany 
them  to  Batavia,  in  order  to  their  being  tried  by  the  Company^ 
officers.  After  mature  deliberation,  refleoting  on  the  numbeT 
of  pnsonera,  and  the  temptation  that  might  arise  from  the 
vast  qnanti^  of  silver  on  board  the  frigate,  they  at  last  came 
to  a  reeolutioD  to  try  and  execute  them  there,  which  waa 
accordingly  done ;  and  they  embarked  inunediately  afterwards 
for  Batavia." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  account  that  from  the  date 
:if  the  wreck  to  the  time  of  their  rescue  nearly  four  months 
elapsed — that  is,  from  the  4th  June  to  the  end  of  Beptember. 
The  tot&l  number  of  persons  on  board  the  Batavia  when  she 
vaa  lost  is  not  stated,  but  it  was  probably  over  three  hundred. 
The  crew  alone  comprised  two  hundred  men.  How  many 
net  their  deaths  by  the  violence  of  their  fellows  in  misfor- 
tane  is  uncertain.  The  mutineers',  it  is  stated,  murdered  125 ; 
aid  as  several  of  Comelis's  gang  were  killed  in  conflict  with 
those  who  opposed  their  designs,  and  the  whole  of  the 
nouunder  executed,  the  total  number  of  lives  sacrificed  could 
hvdly  have  been  less  than  two  hundred.  The  whole  story 
be.ong8  to  that  class  of  exciting,  and  at  first  sight  almost 
incie£ble,  narratives  of  whidi  what  has  been  called 
the  romance  of  history  is  comprised.  The  quiet^  matter- 
of-fact  way  in  which  the  dreadful  circumstances  are 
lelded  in  the  original  account  is  highly  characteristic  of 
Ihitch  nature  and  habits.  If  the  common  saying,  that 
tmtk  is  stranger  than  fiction,  does  not  hold  good  in  respect  of 
the  ifTairs  of  every-day  life,  it  certainly  does  to  this  extent — 
thatthe  facts  of  history  are  often  strat^r  than  the  fiotione  of 
historians.      No   romance   ever    written  contains  a  mora 
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grotesquely  horrible  atory  tliEui  that  whioh  relates  the  oouduct 
of  Jerom  Comelis.  In  fliie  remarkable  case  we  have  a 
man  who  had  been  pursuing  the  quiet  calling  of  an  apothecarj 
in  a  sleepy  Dutch  town,  suddenly  elevated  into  a  position  ot 
irresponsible  command  over  a  number  of  order-loving  and 
law-abiding  fellow-countrymen  thrown  by  misfortune  on  the 
shores  of  an  unknown  land.  The  hitherto  decorous  and 
respectable  citizen  no  sooner  finds  himself  posseaeed  (rf 
power  than  he  gives  way  to  the  most  bloodthirsty 
passions,  seeks  the  gratification  of  the  most  abominable 
lust,  and  the  indulgence  of  the  most  unbounded  vanity. 
His  conduct  to  his  unfortunate  victims,  the  ntinister'B 
daughters  and  the  other  women — his  murder  of  numbers  of 
his  countrymen — his  assumptioD  of  the  title  of  Captwn- 
Qeneral— his  choosing  a  body-guard,  and  dressing  them  up 
in  scarlet  and  gold — his  decided  intention  of  founding  a 
principality  ;^and  the  speedy  retribution  which  overtook 
him  and  his  gang,  afibrd  materials  for  a  story  whioh  would 
require  the  pen  of  a  Be  Foe  to  do  it  justice.  It  would  have 
been  thought,  in  the  absence  of  so  terrible  a  proof  to  the 
contrary,  ^t  Dutehmen,  above  all  the  people  in  the  world, 
would  have  been  the  least  likely  to  give  way  to  crime  and 
violence  under  such  circumstances.  But  those  whose  lives 
have  run  in  grooves,  whose  conduct  in  all  common  affairs 
has  been  guided  by  stringent  convendonoHtJes,  whose 
experience  has  been  confined  to  the  quiet^duU  routine  which 
prevails  in  countries  like  Holland,  are  probably  less  able  to 
command  their  passions,  and  to  regulate  their  conduct  under 
novel  and  exciting  circumstances,  than  men  whose  experience 
has  been  wider,  whoso  lives  have  been  less  regular,  and  whose 
will  and  instincts  have  had  freer  scope. 

The  Dutch  writer  of  the  above  account  is  provokin^y 
silent  as  to  the  number  of  the  mutineers  and  the  manner  of 
their  execution.  All  the  insight  permitted  into  the  last 
dreadful  act  of  this  terrible  drama  is  revealed  in  a  few  words, 
as  if  the  writer,  who  was  probably  one  of  the  survivors — 
perhaps  Weybhays  himself — desired  to  draw  a  veil  ove.-  so 
painful  n  transaction.  All  that  he  says  is  that  "they  came 
to  the  resolution  to  try  and  execute  them  there,  which  was 
accordingly  done."  The  trial, probably,  wasa  very  shorfonc, 
and  the  interval  between  its  close  and  the  carrying  out  of  the 
sentence  not  vptj-  long. 

The  "  vast  quantity  of  pilver,"  lost  in  the  Hata^■ia  ban 
perhaps  been  the  subject  of  more  efforts  for  its  reeovery  than 
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wen  evex  applied  to  any  other  treaenre  whicli  the  sea  has 
swallowed  up.  Projectors  and  enthuaiaets  in  almost  every 
generatJon  since  the  time  of  the  wreck — two  hundred  and 
thirty-s6Ten  years  ago — have  formed  plana  and  concocted 
achemeB  almost  without  number  for  ite  recovery.  Even  at  the 
present  time  the  idea  is  not  wholly  abandoned,  for  during  the 
last  twenty  or  thirty  years  several  efforts  ore  said  tonave 
been  made,  and,  if  aU  accounts  are  to  be  credited,  not 
entirely  without  buoccsb,  to  discover  the  site  of  the  wreck 
and  rescue  from  the  grasp  of  the  sea  a  portion  of  the  long 
lost  dollars. 

The  tragically-disastroua  result  of  tbie  first  attempt  to 
fonn  a  se&ementon  the  shores  of  the  Great  South  Land 
seems  to  have  put  on  end  at  once  and  for  ever  to  any  deaite 
on  the  part  of  the  Dntoh  to  coloniae  tbe  country.  The 
particuW  part  of  New  Holland  where  it  was  intended  that 
Pelssrf  B  expedition  should  land,  if  the  fleet  had  reached  its 
destination,  ia  not  mentioned  ;  but  it  was  doubtleaa  in  some 
part  of  the  Qulf  of  Carpentaria,  as  that  was  the  countiy 
whose  shores  General  Carpenter  hod  oxplored,  and  where 
rumour  said  he  had  obtained  the  gold,  spices,  and  other 
valuable  products  which  his  fleet  had  brought  to  Europe. 

It  is  singular  tJiat  up  to  the  present  time — nearly  two 
centnriea  and  a  half  after  tbia  great  hut  futile  effort  on  the 
part  of  Holland  to  form  a  eettlement  on  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria — no  further  attempt  has  been  made  to 
colonise  what  is  undoubtedly  one  of  tbe  most  fertile  regions 
of  the  globe.  The  herds  and  flocks  of  tbe  Queensland 
squatters  are,  however,  now  fast  approaching  the  ahorea  of 
the  Great  Gulf  firom  tbe  Bouth-east^  and  arrangements  are 
already  talked  of  for  shipping  the  golden  fleece  direct  £rom 
the  AlWt  or  some  other  river  which  flows  into  it 

The  jealouB  and  selflah  conduct  of  the  Dutoh  Government 
and  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  In  enforcing  silence 
concerning  their  discoveries  in  the  Great  South  Land,  deprived 
the  world  of  much  valuable  and  interesting  information. 
The  publication  of  the  accounte  of  tbe  voyages  of  Felsort 
and  Taaman  was  sanctioned  because  nothing  was  revealed 
in  them  which  showed  the  country  in  a  favourable  light; 
or  which  could  possibly  servo  to  attract  the  navigators  of 
rival  natione  to  its  shores.  Almot^t  all  tlie  particulars  of 
the  other  voyages  were  suppreeaed,  and  have  never  been 
published  oven  to  this  day.  Paulmier  says  that  Dutch 
vcasele  often  wintered  on  the  coasts  of  New  Holland,  and 
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•pent  time  enough  among  the  natives  to  enable  them  to 
give  very  particular  accounta  both  of  the  people  and  their 
country,  if  the  East  India  Company,  for  interested  reasons, 
bad  not  hindered  them.  He  says  also  that  the  natives 
always  readily  furnished  refreshments  to  their  ships  vrben 
wanted. 

In  addition  to  the  visits  of  the  early  Dutch  navigators  to 
the  western  and  northern  coaeta  of  New  Holland,  it  was 
generally  believed  in  the  seventeenth  century  that  they  had 
also  made  important  discoveries  on  the  Esstem,  or,  as  it  was 
often  called,  the  Unknown  Coast,  of  that  country.  The 
author  of  an  old  work  on  southern  voyages,  in  his  prelinunaiy 
discourse,  says : — "  It  is  certain  that  Uie  Dutch  have  mads 
great  discoveries  on  the  unknown  side  of  Australia,  whereof 
they  have  not  nearly  given  information  or  made  public 
tiieir  doings  up  to  this  time.  This  mysterious  silence,  and 
that  which  has  been  eaid  of  the  riches  of  the  country,  make 
us  believe  that  the  Dutch  are  not  to  be  relied  upon  in  their 
accounts  of  researches  in  the  land  of  Australia;  perliaps 
believing  that  candid  dUcIosures  will  create  the  envy  of 
strangers,  and  lead  them  to  make  attempts  to  establish  them- 
selves there  to  the  prejudice  of  the  designs  of  their  own 
country." 

The  first  navigator  to  visit  Australia,  after  the  period  of  the 
disastrous  expedition  above  mentioned,  was  Captain  Abel 
Taxman.  The  results  of  his  voyage  ]iave  been  given  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  The  date  was  1642.  From  this  period 
nearly  half  a  century  elapsed,  during  which,  if  any  attempts 
at  Australian  discovery  were  made,  no  records  have  been 
preserved.  Some  writers  eay  that  the  celebrated  Dampier 
visited  New  Holland  for  the  first  time  in  1669,  and  some 
passages  in  his  account  of  his  visit  in  1688  appear  to  confirm 
this  opinion.  It  is  certain  that  he  made  a  voyage  to  the 
Indian  seas  when  he  was  a  boy ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  his  ship  touched  somewhere  on  the  Western  coast ;  but^ 
if  such  was  the  case,  no  relation  of  what  he  saw  there  on 
that  occasion  has  been  published.  His  subsequent  visits  in 
1688  and  1699  will  be  found  recorded  in  the  following 
chapter. 

Memorials  of  &e  visits  of  Dutch  navigators  to  the  western 
coast  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  oentory  have  been  found 
at  various  periods.  One  of  these,  a  pewter  plate,  about  six 
inches  in  diameter,  which  was  discovered  at  Insuiption  Ca{>e, 
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lying  near  a  decayed  oaken  post,  to  which  it  appeared  to  hare 
i>e«n  nailed,  bore  the  following  words,  rudely  engraved,  in 
the  Dutch  language :— "  The  4th  of  February,  1697,  the  ship 
Het  Gleevink  of  Amsterdam,  tonohed  here :  the  captain 
Wiihelmde  Vlaming  of  Vlielandt ;  Joannes  Bremer  of  Copen- 
hagen, mate ;  the  chief  pilot  Michel  Bloem  Van  Estigt  of 
Bremen ;  also,  tbe  dogger  Nyptaugh,  Gerrit  Colaart  of  Amster- 
dam, captain  ;  Theodorus  HerniOns  of  the  same  place,  mate  ; 
Gerrit  Qerritzen  of  Bremen,  chief  pilot;  also  the  galliot  Het 
Weeeltve,  Cornelia  de  Vlamiug  of  Vlielandt,  commander ; 
Coert  Qerritzen  of  Bremen,  master.  Sailed  hence  with  onr 
flotilla  from  the  Austral  lands  under  destination  for  Batavia.* 


CHAPTBE    III. 


DuKiNo  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  daring 
adventurers  and  pirates  hnown  as  the  Buccaneers,  spread  the 
terror  of  the  English  name  not  only  throughout  the  Spanish 
Main  and  the  Spanish  American  colonies,  but  from  one  shore 
of  the  Pacific  to  the  other^ — wherever  the  Spaniards  or  the 
Dut^h  had  planted  a  colony  or  plunder  was  to  be  procured. 
The  fame  of  the  Great  South  Land,  which  the  Dutch  had 
discovered  and  had  attempted  to  take  possession  of,  soon 
attracted  the  att«ntion  of  these  piratical  adventurers,  and  par- 
tieularly  of  the  celebrated  Dampier,  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  the  aea  rovers.  He  and  his  companions  left  England  iu 
August  1683,  and  after  plundering  the  Spanish  settlements 
for  several  years,  on  botn  eides  of  the  Pacific,  turned  their 
coarse,  in  the  latter  part  of  1687,  first  to  the  Indian  Archipelago 
and  aftciwards  towards  the  shores  of  K'ew  Holland.  Before 
taking  the  latter  step  they  had  got  rid  of  Swan,  their  captain, 
because,  aa  they  said,  he  was  too  squeamish  for  a  buccaneer, 
and  hesitated  to  plunder  any  but  Spaniarda  Captain  Swan, 
while  he  was  with  them,  bad  kept  them  under  some  sort  of 
discipline,  but  when  he  waa  no  longer  present,  they  soon 
quarrelled  among  thetnselves.  They  reached  the  west«m 
coast  of  Australia  on  the  4th  January,  1688,  where  their  shipr 
t^  Cygnet,  refitted, 
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It  was  almoet  a  reoogmaed  principle  with  conunaDdeis  of 
king's  ahipB,  as  well  aa  with  the  more  rechleae  private  advea- 
turers  of  those  days,  that"  there  was  no  pteaoe  beyond  tlLeline;" 

and  whether  they  were  at  war  or  notinBurope,  tlie  ships  of  the 
various  nations  often  pillaged  and  plundered  each  other  when- 
ever and  wherever  they  had  on  opportunity  in  the  southem 
hemisphere.  This  state  of  things,  when  they  wanted  to  refit 
or  refresh,  necessitated  the  resort  of  the  buccaneers  to  some 
uninhabited  or  remote  land  ;  and  very  probably  it  was  this 
necessity  quite  as  much  as  expeotations  of  finding  treasure 
or  plunder  which  induced  Dampier's  companions  to  oonsent 
to  join  in  the  visit  to  the  Australian  coast  But  whatever 
their  object  may  have  been,  they  were,  so  far  as  can  now  be 
discovered,  the  first  Englishmen  who  left  any  written  record 
of  their  visit  to  the  Oieat  South  Land. 

The  following  is  Dampier's  account  of  his  visit  wit^  the 
buccaneers  in  the  Cygnet  in  1688.  It  will  be  seen  that  hia 
opinion  of  New  Holland  is  by  no  means  flattering,  either  aa 
regards  the  place  or  people : — 

"  Hie  27th  December,  1687,  being  clear  of  all  the  islands  [of 
the  Indian  Archipelago,]  we  atood  off  south,  intending  to  touch 
at  New  HoUand,  to  see  what  that  country  would  ofl'ord  us. 
On  the  4th  of  January,  1688,  we  fell  in  with  the  land  in  the 
latitude  of  16  degrees  50  minutes,  having,  as  I  said  before, 
made  our  coarse  due  south  &om  the  shoal  that  we  past  by  the 
31st  day  of  December,  We  ran  in  close  by  it.  Mid  finding  no 
convement  anchoring,  because  it  lies  open  to  the  north-west^ 
we  ran  along  shore  to  the  eastward,  steering  north-east  by 
east,  for  so  &e  land  lies.  We  steered  thus  about  twelve 
leagues ;  and  then  came  to  a  point  of  land  from  whence  the 
land  trends  east  and  southerly  for  ten  or  twelve  leagues,  but 
how  afterwards  I  know  noL  About  three  leagues  to  the 
eastward  of  this  point  there  is  a  pretty  deep  bay  with  abund- 
ance of  islands  in  it,  and  a  very  good  place  to  anchor  in,  or  to 
hale  ashore.  About  a  league  to  the  eastward  of  that  point  we 
anchored  January  the  5th,  1688,  two  miles  &om  the  shore,  in 
twenty-nine  fathoms,  good  hard  sand  and  clean  ground. 

"  New  Holland  is  a  very  large  tract  of  land.  It  is  not  vet 
determined  whether  it  is  an  island  or  a  main  continent;  but 
I  am  certain  that  it  joins  neither  to  Asia,  Africa,  nor  America. 
This  part  of  it  that  we  saw  is  all  low  even  land,  with  sandy- 
banks  against  the  sea,  only  the  points  are  rocky,  and  so  are 
some  of  the  islands  in  this  bay. 

"  The  land  is  of  a  dry  sandy  soil,  destitute  of  wat«T,  except 
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TOO  mttke  wells,  vet  produoiug  divers  sorts  of  trees ;  but  the 
vDoda  are  not  thick,  nor  tile  trees  very  big.  Most  of  tbe 
tnu  that  we  saw  are  dragoit-trees  as  we  supposed ;  and  these 
too  are  the  largest  trees  of  any  there.  They  are  about  tlie 
bigness  of  our  large  apple-trees,  and  about  the  some  height, 
ud  the  rind  is  blaokish.  and  somewhat  rottgh ;  the  leaves  are 
of  a  dark  colour  ;  the  gum  distils  out  of  the  knots  or  cracks 
Uutaie  in  the  bodies  of  the  trees.  We  compared  it  with  some 
gmn-dtagon,  or  dragon's  blood,  that  was  aboard,  and  it  was 
a!  the  same  colour  and  taste.  The  other  sort  of  trees  were 
not  known  by  any  of  us.  There  was  pretty  long  grass 
growing  under  the  farees,  but  it  was  very  thin.  We  saw  no 
trees  that  bore  &uit  or  berries. 

"  We  saw  no  sort  of  animal  nor  any  track  of  beast)  bat  once ; 
ud  that  seemed  to  be  the  tread  of  a  beast  as  big  as  a  great 
i°a$tiff  dog.  Here  are  a  few  small  luid  birds,  but  none  bigger 
dtan  a  black-bird,  and  but  few  sea  fowls.  Keither  is  &0  sea 
reiy  plentifully  stored  with  fish,  unless  you  reckon  the 
manatee  and  turtle  as  such ;  of  these  creatures  there  is  plenty, 
but  they  are  extraordinary  shy,  though  the  iohabitants  cannot 
tronble  them  much,  having  neither  boats  nor  iron. 

"The  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  the  miseTablest  people 
in  tlie  world.  The  Hodmadods  of  Monomatapa,  though  a 
Ma^  people,  yet  for  wealth  are  gentlemen  to  these ;  who 
We  no  bouses  and  skin-garmente,  sheep,  poultry,  and  fruits 
of  the  earth,  ostrich  eggs,  &c.,  ae  the  Hodmadods  have :  and 
utting  aside  tiieir  human  shape,  they  differ  but  little  &om 
Wtes.  They  are'tall,  strait-bodied  and  thin,  with  small 
Icng  limbs.  They  have  great  heads,  round  foreheads,  and 
Sreat  brows.  Their  eyelids  are  always  half  dosed,  to  keep 
the  flies  out  of  their  eyes :  they  being  so  troublesome  here, 
that  no  fanning  vnll  keep  t^em  from  coming  to  one's  faoe,  and 
vichont  the  asflistanoe  of  both  hands  to  keep  them  o£f  they 
^  creep  into  one's  nostrile  and  mouth  too,  if  the  lips  are 
not  abut  very  dose  ;  so  that  from  their  infancy  being  thus 
unoyed  witb  these  insects  they  do  never  open  their  eyes  as 
other  people  :  and  therefore  they  cannot  see  for  unless  they 
hold  up  ttidr  beads  as  if  they  were  looking  at  somewhat 
over  taem. 

"  They  have  great  bottU-noses,  pretty  fiill  lips,  and  wids 
jBoatlu;  the  two  fcure-teeth  of  their  upper  jaw  are  wasting 
to  all  of  them,  men  and  women,  old  and  yoang ;  whether 
theydnw  them  out  I  know  not;  neither  have  they  any 
Iwds,    They  ore  long  viaaged,  uid  of  a  very  unpleaaing 
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aapMit,  having  no  one  graceful  feature  in  tiheit  &osfl.  Tbsir 
hair  ia  blaok,  short  and  oorled,  like  that  of  the  negroes,  and 
not  long  and  i&ak  like  the  oommon  Indians.  The  coloux 
of  their  skins,  both  of  their  fanes  and  the  rest  of  their  body, 
is  coal-blaok,  like  that  of  the  negroes  of  Qoinea. 

"  They  have  no  sort  of  clothes  but  a  piece  of  the  rind  of  a 
tree,  tied  like  a  girdle  about  their  waists,  and  a  handftil  of 
long  grass,  or  three  or  four  small  green  boughs  fhll  of  leaves, 
thrust  under  their  girdle  to  cover  their  nakedness. 

"  They  have  no  hooaeB,  bat  lie  in  the  open  air  without  any 
covering:  the  earth  being  their  bed  and  the  heaven  their 
canopy.  Whether  they  cohabit  one  man  to  one  woman,  or 
promiscuously,  I  know  not ;  but  they  do  live  in  compauieB, 
twenty  or  thirty  men,  women,,  and  ohildren  together.  Their 
only  food  is  a  small  sort  of  fish,  which  they  get  by  making 
wares  of  stone  across  little  coves  or  branches  of  the^sea ;  every 
tide  bringing  in  the  small  fish,  and  there  leaving  them  for  a 

iirey  to  tbeee  people,  who  constantly  attend  there  to  searoh 
br  them  at  low  water.  This  small  fry  I  take  to  be  the  top 
of  their  fishery.  They  have  no  instruments  to  oatch  great 
fish  should  they  oome,  and  suoh  seldom  slay  to  be  left  bdiind 
at  low  water ;  nor  oould  we  oatoh  any  fish  with  oar  hooks  and 
IineB«ll  the  while  we  lay  there.  In  other  places  at  low  water 
they  seek  for  cockles,  muscles,  and  periwindes:  of  thesa 
ahell-fish  there  are  fewer  etill,  so  that  their  ohiefest  depen- 
denoe  is  upon  what  the  eea  leaves  in  their  wares ;  whitui  be 
it  much  or  little  they  gather  up,  and  march  to  the  places  of 
their  abode.  There  l£e  old  people  that  are  not  able  to  stir 
abroad  by  reason  of  their  age,  and  the  tender  infante,  wait 
their  return ;  and  what'  Providence  has  bestowed  oa  them 
they  presently  broil  on  the  ooale,  and  eat  it  in  oommon. 
Sometimes  they  get  as  many  fish  as  makes  them  a  plentiful 
banquet^  and  at  other  times  they  soaroe  get  every  one  a 
taste  ;  but  be  it  little  or  muoh  that  they  get,  every  one  has 
his  port,  as  well  the  young  and  tend^,  the  old  and  feeble, 
who  are  not  able  to  go  abroad,  as  the  strong  and  loaty. 
When  they  have  eaten  they  lie  down  tilt  the  next  low  water, 
and  then  all  that  are  able  maroh  out,  be  it  night  or  day, 
rain  or  shine,  it  in  all  one,  they  must  attend  the  wares  or 
also  they  mast  fatt,  for  the  earth  affords  them  no  food  at  alL 
There  is  neither  herb,  root^  pulse,  nor  any  sort  of  grain  for 
thsm  to  eat,  that  we  saw ;  nor  any  sort  of  bird  or  beast  thai 
tbey  can  oatoh,  having  no  inetruments  wherewithal  to  do  bo. 
"I  did  not  percaive  that  they  did  worship  anything.  Tfaasa 
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poor  cnatores  baTs  k  sort  of  weapon  to  defend  their  ware,  or 
Sght  witb  their  eDemles,  if  they  have  any  that  will  interfere 
with  their  poor  fishery.  They  did  at  first  endeavour  wiUi 
their  weapons  to  frighten  as,  who  lying  ashore  deterred  them 
trtua  one  of  their  fishing  places.  Some  of  them  had  wooden 
sirotd^  others  had  a  sort  of  lances.  The  sword  is  a  piece  of 
wood  shaped  somewhat  like  a  oatlaaa.  The  lanoe  is  a  long 
strai^t  pole,  shaip  at  one  end,  and  hardened  afterwards  by 
haat  I  saw  no  iron  nor  any  other  eort  of  metal ;  theretbre  it 
is  probable  tiity  ose  stone  hatchets,  as  some  Indians  in  ' 
America  da" 

The  foregoing  aooount  of  the  natives  appears  in  Dampiei'a 
jonmal  onder  date  4th  January,  although  the  ship  did  not 
anchor  until  the  day  after.  This  fact  appears  to  corroborata 
the  gnpposition  that  he  had  been  there  on  a  previous  voyage. 
What  follows  relates  his  first  interview  with  the  natives  on 


"  We  anohored  on  Juiuary  6th,  1688,  and  seeing  men 
walking  on  the  shore,  we  presently  sent  a  oanoe  to  get  some 
scqnaintance  with  them,  for  we  were  in  hopes  to  get  Bome 
proviaion  among  them,  but  the  inhabitants  seeing  our  boat 
coming  ran  away  and  hid  themselves.  We  searched  after- 
wards three  days  in  hopes  lo  find  their  houses,  bat  fonnd 
none ;  yet  we  saw  many  places  where  they  had  made  firs. 
At  laet,  being  out  of  hopes  to  find  their  habitations,  we 
searohed  no  f^irther,  but  left  a  great  many  toys  ashore  in 
radh  places  where  we  thought  that  they  would  come.  In  all 
oar  search  we  fonnd  no  wat«r,  bnt  old  weUa  on  the  sandy 
baya  At  last  we  went  over  to  tihe  islands,  and  there  we 
found  a  great  many  of  the  natives,  I  do  believe  there  were 
for^  on  one  island  men,  women,  and  children.  The  men  at 
oar  first  coming  ashore  threatened  us  with  their  lances  and 
■words,  but  they  were  frightened  by  firing  one  gun,  which 
ve  fired  purposely  to  eoare  them.  The  island  was  so  small 
that  they  oould  not  hide  themselves,  but  they  were  much 
disordered  at  oni  landing,  especially  the  women  and  ohildien, 
for  we  went  directly  to  their  camp.  The  lustiest  of  the 
vomen,  snatohing  up  their  infanta,  ran  away  howling,  and 
the  little  children  ran  after,  squeaking  and  bawling,  but  the 
men  stood  stilL  Some  of  the  women  and  such  people  as 
could  not  go  from  ua,  lay  still  by  a  fire,  making  a  doleful  noise 
w  if  we  had  been  coming  to  devour  them,  but  when  they 
Bsw  we  did  not  intend  to  harm  them  they  were  pretty  quiet, 
snd  the  rest  that  fled  from  us  at  our  flist  ooming  returned 
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again.  TMe,  Qieir  place  of  dwelling:,  waa  only  &  fire  viOi  a 
few  tioQ^liB  befbre  it^  Bet  up  on  that  side  the  wind  was  o£ 
After  we  had  been  here  a  Uttle  while,  the  men  began  to  be 
familiar,  imd  we  clothed  some  of  them,  designing  to  have  had 
flome  eervice  of  them  for  it,  for  we  found  some  wells  of  'water 
here,  and  intended  to  carry  two  or  three  barrels  of  it  aboard  ; 
but  it  being  somewhat  troublesome  to  carry  to  the  canoes,  we 
thought  to  have  made  these  men  to  have  carried  it  foi  ua,  and 
therefore  we  gave  them  some  old  olothes  i  to  one  an  old  pair 
of  breeches,  to  another  a  ragged  shirt,  to  the  third  a  jacket 
that  was  scarce  worth  owning ;  whioh  yet  would  have  been 
very  acceptable  at  some  places  where  we  had  been,  and  ao 
we  thought  they  might  have  been  with  these  people.  Wo 
put  them  on  them,  thinldng  that  this  finery  would  faaye 
brought  them  to  work  heartily  for  us,  and  our  wator  being 
filledin  small  long  barrels,  about  six  gallons  in  each,  which 
were  made  purposely  to  carry  water  in,  we  brought  these  our 
new  servants  to  the  wells,  and  put  a  barrel  on  each  of  their 
shoulders  for  them  to  carry  to  the  canoe.  But  all  the  signs 
we  could  make  were  to  no  purpose,  for  they  stood  like  statues, 
without  motion,  but  grinned  like  so  many  monkies,  staring 
one  upon  another ;  for  these  poor  oreatmres  seem  not  accus- 
tomed to  carry  burthens,  and  I  believe  that  one  of  onr  ship- 
boys  of  ten  years  old  would  carry  aa  much  as  one  of  them. 
So  we  were  forced  to  carry  our  water  ourselves,  and  they 
very  fairly  put  the  clothes  off  again,  and  laid  them  down,  as 
if  clothes  were  only  to  work  in.  I  did  not  perceive  that  they 
had  any  great  liking  to  them  at  first,  neither  did  they  seem  to 
admire  any  thing  that  we  had. 

"  At  another  time  our  canoe  being  among  these  islands 
seeking  for  game,  espied  a  drove  of  these  men  swimming 
from  one  island  to  another ;  for  they  have  no  boats,  canoes,  or 
bark-loga.  They  took  up  four  of  them,  aad  brought  them 
on  boMxl ;  two  of  them  were  middle-aged,  the  other  two  were 
young  men  about  eighteen  or  twenty  years  old.  To  these 
we  gave  boiled  rice,  and  with  it  turtle  and  manatee  boiled. 
They  did  greedily  devour  what  we  gave  them,  but  took  no 
notice  of  ue  ship,  or  any  thing  in  it,  and  when  they  were  set 
on  land  again,  tliey  ran  away  as  fast  as  they  could.  At  our 
firet  coming,  before  we  were  acquainted  with  them,  or  they 
with  us,  a  company  of  them  who  lived  on  the  main,  came 
just  against  our  ship,  and  standing  on  a  pretty  high  bank, 
threatened  us  with  tiieir  swords  and  lances,  by  shaking  them 
at  us.     At  last  the  captmn  ordered  the  drum  to  be  beaten, 
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wMch  was  i<me  of  a  sudden  witli  much  vigoar,  purposely 
to  scare  &&  poot  cre&tares.  They  hearing  tbe  noise,  ran 
away  as  fast  aa  they  could  driye  ;  and  when  they  ran  aw%y 
in  haste,  they  woold  cry  'goiry,  gurry,'  speaMng  deep  in  the 
throat.  Those  inhabitants  also  mat  live  on  the  main,  would 
always  nm  away  &oin  ua ;  yet  we  took  several  of  them.  For, 
as  I  cave  already  observed,  they  had  such  bad  eyes,  that  they 
could  not  see  as  till  we  came  dose  to  them.  We  did  always 
give  them  victaals,  and  let  them  go  agun,  bat  the  islanders, 
after  our  first  time  of  being  among  them,  did  not  stii  for  os. 

"When  we  had  been  here  about  a  week,  we  haled  onr  ship 
into  a  small  sandy  cove,  at  a  spring-tide,  as  far  as  she  would 
float ;  and  at  low  water  she  was  left  dry,  and  the  sand  diy 
without  us  near  half  a  mile ;  for  the  sea  rieeth  and  &)Jetn 
here  about  five  iathom.  The  flood  runs  north  by  east,  and 
the  ebb  south  by  west  All  the  neaptidea  we  lay  wholly 
aground,  for  the  sea  did  not  come  near  us  by  about  a  hundred 
yards.  We  had  therefore  time  enough  to  clean  out  ship's 
bottom,  which  we  did  very  well.  Most  of  onr  men  lay  ashore 
in  a  tent,  where  our  sails  were  mending ;  and  onr  strihera 
brought  home  turtle  and  manatee  every  day,  whioh  was  onr 
constant  food. 

"  While  we  lay  here,  I  did  endeavour  to  persuade  onr  men 
to  go  to  some  'fawgliah  foetory;  but  was  threatened  to  be 
tamed  ashore,  and  left  here  for  it.  This  made  me  desist,  and 
patiently  wait  for  some  more  convenient  place  and  opportuni^ 
to  leave  them  than  here,  which  I  did  hope  I  should  accompli^ 
in  a  short  time ;  because  they  did  intend,  when  they  went 
from  hence,  to  bear  down  towards  Cape  Comorin,  In  their 
way  thither  they  designed  also  to  visit  the  Island  Cocos, 
wHch  lieth  in  latitude  twelve  degrees  twelve  minutes  north, 
by  oar  drafts  ;  hoping  there  to  And  of  that  fruit ;  the  island 
having  its  name  from  thence." 

What  Dampier  wrote  of  the  aborigines  of  that  part  of  Aus- 
tralia nearly  two  hundred  years  since,  is  as  true  now  as  it 
was  then.  Unfortunately  for  their  general  character,  and  for 
the  character  of  their  country,  he  happened  to  land  on  one  of 
the  most  barren  and  uninviting  portions  of  the  whole 
continent  And  it  is,  perhaps,  due  in  a  great  measure  to  Ms 
oniavoarable  aocounts  of  both  country  and  people  that  no 
attempt  to  form  a  settlement  on  the  coasts  of  tlie  Great  South 
Land  was  made  for  a  century  afterwards. 

Dissatisfled  with  the  conduct  of  the  crew,  B«n^ier  deter- 
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mmed  to  leave  Uiem  on  the  flnt  opportunity ;  and  shortly 
after  quittiiig  the  part  of  the  north-weet  ooast  where  thsy 
had  refitted,  he  pat  hie  project  into  execution.  He  auooeeded 
in  reaching  Ei^land  after  a  eeriea  o£  most  extroordiaary 
adTenturea. 

By  no  meana  satiafled  with  the  slight  yiew  he  bad  thus 
obtained  of  the  Great  South  Land,  Danipier  determined  to 
repeat  his  visit  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  It  was  not  how- 
ever until  several  years  afterwards  that  he  was  able  to  oanv 
oat  his  intention.  In  1699  he  had  the  good  fortune,  through 
the  influenoe  of  hie  patron,  Lord  Orford,  to  be  made,  by  King 
William  IIL,  commander  of  an  old  sloop  of  war,  the 
Boebuok,  and  shortly  afterwards  left  England  on  on 
exploring  expedition  to  the  coasts  of  Hew  Holland.  Ha 
reached  the  western  ooast,  at  Sharks*  Bay,  in  latitude  25 
Bonth,  on  the  6th  August  in  that  year.  He  aavB : — "  As  soon 
■8  I  oam'e  to  anchor  in  this  bay,  I  sent  my  boa^  ashore  to 
seek  for  fresh  water  j  bat  in  the  evening  my  men  returned, 
having  found  none.  The  next  morning  I  vent  ashore  myself 
oarrying  piok-axes  and  ehovels  with  me,  to  dig  for  watw,  and 
axes  to  cut  wood.  We  tried  in  several  places  for  water,  but 
finding  none  after  several  triala,  nor  in  several  miles  compass, 
we  left  any  farther  search  for  it,  and  spending  the  rest  of  the 
day  in  cutting  wood,  we  went  aboard  at  night" 

The  first  notice  of  the  kangtyoo  by  any  navigator  occurs  in 
Dampier's  journal,  under  the  above  date,  in  the  foUowin^ 
terms ; — "  The  land  animals  that  we  aaw  here  were  only  a 
sort  of  racoons,  different  i^om  those  of  the  West  Indies, 
chiefly  as  to  their  legs,  for  these  have  very  short  fore  legs, 
but  go  jumping  upon  them  as  the  others  do,  and  like  theia 
are  very  good  meat^"  After  ennmerating  lizards  and  other 
reptiles,  which  he  also  pronounced  "very  good  meat^"  he 
continues  : — "  Of  the  sharks  we  caught  a  great  many,  which 
our  men  eat  very  savourily.  Among  them  we  caught  ona 
which  was  eleven  feet  long.  The  space  between  its  two  eyes 
was  twenty  inches,  and  eighteen  inches  from  one  comer  of 
his  mouth  to  the  other.  Ite  maw  was  like  a  leather  saoi^ 
very  thick,  and  bo  tough  that  a  sharp  knife  could  scarce  oat 
it,  in  which  we  found  Uie  head  and  bones  of  a  hippopotamus, 
the  hairy  lips  of  which  were  still  sound  and  not  patrified, 
and  the  jaw  was  also  firm,  out  of  which  we  plucked  a  great 
many  teeth,  two  of  tham  eight  inches  long,  uid  as  big  as  a 
man's  thumb,  small  at  one  end,  and  a  little  crooked,  the  rest 
not  above  half  so  long.      The  maw  was  full  of  jsUy,  which 
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riaak  extremely ;  bomTer,  I  saved  for  a  vhile  the  teeth  and 
the  ehark'B  jaw ;  the  flesh  of  It  wne  divided  among  mj  men, 
ud  tbeytookoare  that  no  waste  should  be  made  of  it." 

Dunpier  remained  at  Sharks'  Bay  only  a  few  days.  On 
the  18Ui,  he  eays  : — "  We  got  up  our  anchor,  and  that  after- 
noon came  to  an  anchor  near  two  islands  and  a  shoal  of  ooral 
Tocka  that  face  the  bay.  Here  I  eombbed  my  ship,  and 
finding  it  very  improbable  I  should  get  aay  forther  here,  I 
made  the  best  of  my  way  out  to  sea  again." 

On  this  visit  his  first  interview  with  the  natives  of 
the  eoimtry  was,  to  bis  deep  regret,  marked  by  bloodshed. 
Be  ^vee  in  his  journal  the  lollowing  aooount  of  the  ocour- 
nnoe,  which  took  place  almost  immediately  after  they  bad 
landed: — 

"  While  we  were  at  work  there  oame  nine  or  ten  of  the 
nativea  to  a  small  hill  a  little  way  &om  us,  and  stood  there 
menacing  and  threatening  of  ne,  and  making  a  great  noise. 
At  last  one  of  them  oame  towards  as,  and  &e  rest  followed 
at  a  distonoe.  I  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  came  within 
fifty  yards  of  hbn,  making  to  him  all  eigne  of  peace  and 
biendehip  I  could ;  but  then  be  ran  away,  neither  would  they 
any  of  them  stay  for  us  to  oome  nigh  them,  for  we  tried  two 
K  three  tunes.  At  last  I  took  two  men  with  me  and  went 
in  Hie  afternoon  along  by  the  se&-aide  purposely  to  oatoh  one 
of  Iheii^  if  I  could,  of  whom  I  might  learn  where  they  got 
their  &ash  water.  There  were  ten  or  twelve  of  the  natives  a 
little  way  ofi',  who  seeing  us  three  going  away  from  the  rest 
nf  our  men,  followed  us  at  a  distance.  I  thought  they  would 
bllow  us  :  bnt  tiiare  being  for  a  'while  a  sond-bank  between  ua 
and  them,  tiiat  they  could  not  then  see  as,  we  made  a  halt^ 
ud  hid  ourselves  in  a  bending  of  the  sond-bank.  They  knew 
we  mnst  be  thereabouts,  and  being  three  or  four  times  our 
BmnberB,  thought  to  seize  us.  So  tiiey  dispeiBed  themselves) 
some  going  to  tbe  sea-shore,  and  others  beating  about  the 
nod-lulls.  .  We  knew  by  what  rencounter  we  bad  had  mQi 
tbom  in  the  morning  Uiat  we  could  easily  out-run  them  ;  so  a 
nimble  young  man  tbat  was  with  me  seeing  some  of  -them 
Mar,  ran  towards  tiiem ;  and  they  for  some  time  ran  away 
before  him  -,  bnt  be  soon  overtaking  them,  they  &ced  about 
md  fbnght  him.  He  had  a  cntlaee,  and  they  had  wooden 
taooes ;  with  whit^,  being  many  of  them,  they  were  too  hard 
tot  bim.  When  he  first  ran  towards  them  I  chased  two  more 
Aat  wen  by  the  shore ;  bnt  fearing  bow  tt  might  be  wiUi 
my  yonng  man,  I  turned  back  quickly,  uid  went  op  to  the 
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top  of  a  a&Dd-hill,  whence  I  saw  bimnearme,  closely  e 

witli  tiiem.  Upon  tlieir  seeing  me,  one  of  them  Uirew  a 
lance  at  me,  that  narrowly  missed  me.  I  discharged  my  gun 
to  aooie  them,  but  avoided  shooting  any  of  them  ;  till  finding 
the  young  man  in  great  danger  from  them,  and  myself 
in  some ;  and  that  tiiough  the  gun  had  a  little  frightened 
them  at  first,  yet  they  had  soon  learnt  to  despise  it,  tossing  up 
their  hands,  and  crying,  'pooh,  pooh,  pooh;'  and  coming  ou 
afresh  with  a  great  noise.  I  thought  it  time  to  charge  again, 
and  shoot  one  of  them,  which  I  did.  The  rest  seeing  him 
Ml,  made  a  stand  agun;  and  my  young  man  took  the 
opportunity  to  disengage  himself  and  come  off  to  me ;  my 
other  man  also  waa  with  me,  who  had  done  nothing  all  this 
while,  having  come  out  unarmed  ;  and  I  returned  back  with 
my  men,  designing  to  attempt  l^e  natives  no  farther,  being 
very  sorry  for  what  had  happened  already.  They  took  up 
their  wounded  companion;  and  my  young  man,  who  had 
been  etmck  through  the  cheek  by  one  of  their  lances,  waa 
afraid  it  had  been  poisoned ;  but  I  did  not  think  that  likely. 
His  wound  was  very  painful  to  him,  being  made  with  a  blunt 
weapon ;  but  he  soon  recovered  of  it. 

"Among  the  New  Hollanders,  whom  we  were  thus 
engaged  with,  there  was  one  who  by  his  appearance  and 
carriage,  as  weU  in  the  morning  as  this  afternoon,  seemed  to 
be  the  chief  of  them,  and  a  kind  of  prince  or  captain  among 
them.  He  was  a  yonng  brisk  man,  not  very  tall^  nor  ao 
personal  as  some  of  the  rest,  though  more  active  and 
courageous ;  he  was  painted  (which  none  of  the  rest  were  at 
all)  with  a  circle  of  white  paste  or  pigment  (a  sort  of  lime,  aa 
we  thought)  about  his  eyes,  and  a  whit«  streak  down  his 
nose,  from  his  forehead  to  tiie  tip  of  it ;  and  his  breast  and 
some  part  of  his  arms  were  also  made  white  with  the  aame 
paint }  not  for  beauty  or  ornament,  one  would  thin^  hut  aa 
some  wild  Indian  warriors  are  said  to  do,  he  seemed  thereby 
to  design  the  looking  more  terrible ;  this  his  painting  adding 
very  much  to  his  natural  deformity ;  for  they  all  of  them  have 
the  most  unpleasant  looks  and  the  worst  features  of  any 
people  that  ever  I  saw,  though  I  have  seen  great  variety  of 
savages." 

Dampier  and  his  companions  were  much  more  tender  of  the 
lives  of  the  aborigines  than  his  former  friends,  the  buccaneers, 
were  of  those  of  the  Spaniards  or  their  own.  Dampier  him- 
self expressed  the  greatest  sorrow  at  the  necessity  which  had 
driven  aim  to  shoot  the  poor  savage  in  the  encounter  above 
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dweribed.  Ever  afterwardB,  in  his  intercourM  with  these 
people,  whenever  there  appeared  the  sliKhteet  d&nger  of  a 
colUsioQ,  he  drew  off  his  mea,  and  reliiBed  to  allow  fire-arms 
to  be  used  against  them.  Dampier'a  humanity  on  all  occafiions 
WS3  remarkable.  Like  many  other  vounff  men  of  good 
edncatioD  in  that  age,  he  probably  joined  the  buccaneers  mora 
&om  that  love  of  wild  adventure  which  was  so  general  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  than  &om  a  thirst 
for  plunder,  or  a  partiality  for  deeds  of  violence  and  rapine. 
He  remained  for  some  weeks  on  the  nortb-westem  coast, 
touching  at  various  points  between  Shark's  Bay  and  Cape 
Bougainville ;  but  the  places  where  they  landed  on  this,  as  on 
their  first  visit,  appear  to  have  been  exceedingly  barren  and 
Qumviting.  In  the  beginning  of  September  he  bore  away 
towards  Timor ;  and  on  the  12th  December  left  that  place 
for  New  Guinea.  As  that  great  island  may  without  im- 
propriety be  considered  to  belong  to  Australia,  and  as 
the  eettlements  on  the  Australian  Continent  have  now 
approached  within  a  short  distance  of  its  shores,  a  few 
extracts  from  Dampier'e  account  of  his  visit  will  not  be  out 
of  place  in  a  history  of  Australian  Discovery: — 

"  On  new-year's  day,  (1700,)  we  first  descried  the  land  of 
New  Guinea,  which  appeared  to  be  high  land  ;  and  the  next 
day  we  saw  several  high  islands  on  the  coaet  of  New  Quinea, 
and  ran  in  vrith  the  main  land.  The  shore  here  lies  along 
east-eouth-east  and  west-north-west  It  is  high  even  land, 
very  well  clothed  with  tall  flourishing  trees,  which  appeared 
very  green,  and  gave  us  a  very  pleasant  prospect. 

"On  the  5th  and  6th  of  January  we  plied  to  get  in  with 
the  land.  So  soon  aa  we  anchored,  we  sent  the  pinnace  to 
look  for  water,  and  try  if  they  could  catch  any  fish.  After- 
wards we  sent  the  yawl  another  way  to  see  fox  water.  Before 
aigfat  the  pinnace  brought  on  boa^  several  sorts  of  fruits, 
that  they  found  in  the  woods,  such  as  I  never  saw  before. 
One  of  my  men  killed  a  stately  land-fowl,  as  big  as  the 
largest  dunghill-cock ;  it  was  of  a  sky-colour,  only  in  the 
middle  of  the  wings  was  a  white  spot,  about  which  were  some 
reddish  spots ;  on  the  crown  it  had  a  large  bunch  of  long 
feathers,  which  appeared  very  pretty;  his  biU  was  like  a 
pigeon's ;  be  had  strong  legs  and  feet,  like  dunghill-fowla, 
only  the  claws  were  reddish,  hia  crop  was  fuU  of  small 
berries.  It  lays  an  egg  as  big  aa  a  large  hen's  egg,  for  our 
men  climbed  the  tree  where  it  nested,  and  brought  off  one 
«gg.     They  found  water,  and  reported  that  the  trees  were 
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Ui^,  tall,  and  very  thick,  and  that  they  saw  no  sign  of  peoplft. 
At  ni^t  the  yairl  came  aboard,  and  brooght  a  wc^en  OBSgig, 
very  mgenioudy  made ;  the  matter  of  it  was  a  small  cane ; 
they  found  it  by  a  small  barbecue,  where  they  also  saw  a 
shattered  canoe. 

"  The  next  morning  I  aent  the  boatewEun  ashore  a  fishing, 
and  at  one  haul  he  caught  three  hvmdred  and  fifty-two 
mackarela,  and  about  twenty  other  fishes,  which  I  caused  to 
be  equally  divided  among  aU  my  company.  I  sent  also  the 
gunner  and  chief  mate,  to  eearoh  about  if  they  could  find 
convenient  anchoring  near  a  watering-place ;  by  night  they 
brought  word  that  they  had  found  a  fine  Htream  of  good  water, 
where  the  boat  could  come  close  to,  and  it  was  very  easy  to 
be  filled,  and  that  the  ship  might  anchor  as  near  to  it  aa  I 
pleased  ;  so  I  went  thither." 

Having  watered,  Dampierleft  the  place  without  seeing  any 
sign  of  natives.  He  continued  to  cruise  among  the  islaads  on 
the  coast,  without  landing  on  the  main  island,  for  several 
days.     On  the  14Ui  January  he  says  : — 

"A  little  after  noon,  on  the  14th,  we  saw  smoke 
on  the  islands  to  the  west  of  us,  and  having 
ft  fine  gale  of  wind,  I  steered  away  for  litem ;  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening  we  anchored  in  thirty-five  Mhom, 
about  two  leagues  from  an  island,  good  soft  ooiy  nouud. 
We  lay  still  all  night,  and  saw  fires  ashore.  In  the 
morning  we  weighed  again,  and  ran  &rther  in,  thinldng  to 
have  shallower  water,  but  we  ran  within  a  mile  of  the  shore, 
and  came  to  in  thirty-eight  fathom  good  soft  holding  ground ; 
while  we  were  under  sail  two  canoes  came  off  within  call  of 
us ;  they  spoke  to  us,  but  we  did  not  understand  their 
language  nor  signs ;  we  waved  to  them  to  come  aboard,  and  I 
called  to  them  in  the  Malayan  language  to  do  the  same,  but 
they  would  not,  yet  they  came  so  nigh  us,  that  we  could  show 
them  such  things  as  we  had  to  truck  with  them,  yet  neither 
would  this  entice  them  to  come  on  board,  but  they  made 
signs  for  us  to  oome  ashore,  and  away  they  went ;  then  I 
went  after  them  in  my  pinnace,  carrying  with  me  knives, 
beads,  glasses,  hatchets,  &c. ;  when  we  came  near  the  shore^  I 
called  to  them  in  the  Malayan  language  ;  I  saw  but  two  men 
at  first,  the  rest  lying  in  ambush  behind  the  bushes ;  but  as 
soon  as  I  threw  ashore  some  knives  and  other  toys,  they  came 
out,  flung  down  their  weapons,  and  came  into  the  vrater  by 
the  boaf  e  side,  making  signs  of  friendship  by  pouring  water 
on  their  heads  with  one  hand,  which  they  dipped  into  the 
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sea;  the  next  day,  in  the  afternoon,  several  oUier  canoes 
c^me  aboard,  and  brought  many  roots  and  fruits,  which  we 
pnichased. 

"The  inhabitantB  of  this  island  are  a  sort  of  Teiy  tawny 
Indians,  with  long  black  hair,  who  in  theii,  manners  differ  but 
little  froni  the  Mindanayans,  and  others  of  these  eastern 
islands.  These  seem  to  be  the  chief;  for  besides  them  we 
Mw  also  shock  ourl-pated  New  Guinea  negroes,  many  of 
wbioh  are  elaves  to  the  others,  but  I  think  not  all;  they  are 
TeiY  poor,  wear  no  clothes,  but  have  a  clout  about  their 
middle,  made  of  the  rinda  of  the  tops  of  palmeto  trees ;  but 
the  women  had  a  sort  of  collico  clothes.  Their  chief  omamenta 
ate  blue  and  yellow  beads,  worn  about  their  wrists.  The 
men  arm  themselves  with  bows  and  arrows,  lances,  broad 
swords,  like  those  of  Mindanao ;  their  lances  are  pointed 
with  bone ;  they  strike  fish  very  ingeniously  with  wooden 
flssgigs,  and  have  a  very  ingenious  way  of  making  the  fish 
rise;  for  they  have  a  piece  of  wood  curiously  carved,  and 
painted  much  like  a  dolphin  (and  perhaps  other  figures) ; 
these  they  let  down  into  the  water  by  a  line  with  a  small 
weight  to  sink  it ;  when  they  think  it  low  enough,  they  haul 
tba  line  into  tlieir  boats  very  fast,  and  the  finb  rise  up  after 
this  figure,  and  they  stand  ready  to  strike  them  when  they 
are  near  the  surface  of  the  water;  but  their  chief  livelihood 
19  from  their  plantations ;  yet  they  have  large  boats,  and  go 
over  to  New  Guinea,  where  they  get  slaven,  fine  parrots,  ic, 
wliich  they  carry  to  Goram  and  exchange  for  callicos.  One 
boat  came  from  tlience  a  little  before  I  arrived  here,  of  whom 
I  bought  some  parrots,  and  would  have  bought  a  slave,  but 
they  would  not  barter  for  any  thing  but  calUcos,  which  I  had 
not  Their  houses  on  this  side  were  very  small,  and  seemed 
only  to  be  for  necessity ;  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  island 
we  saw  good  large  houses ;  their  proes  are  narrow,  with 
ODtriggers  on  each  side,  like  other  Malayans.  I  cannot  tell  of 
what  religion  these  are ;  but  I  think  they  are  not  Mahometans, 
by  their  drinking  brandy  out  of  the  same  cup  with  us 
without  any  scruple.  At  this  ialand  we  continued  till  the 
20th  instant,  having  laid  in  store  of  such  roots  and  fruits  as 
the  island  afforded." 

On  the  4th  February  he  was  off  the  north-west  cape  of 
New  Guinea.  He  landed  there  and  took  possession  of  an 
island,  which  he  nauf;!!  King  William's  Island.  From  thence 
he  bore  away  to  the  aouth-east  along  the  coast  of  the  main- 
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land;   but  meeting  with  contrary  winds  did  not  make  much 
progress.     On  the  28th  February  he  says  : — 

"  The  main  land  at  this  place  is  high  and  mount^noua, 
adorned  with  tall  flourishing  trees:  the  gides  of  the  hiils  had 
niany  large  plantations  and  patches  of  dear  land,  which, 
together  with  the  smoke  we  saw,  were  certain  signs  of  its 
being  well  inhabited ;  and  I  was  desirous  to  hare  some  com- 
merce with  the  inhabitants.  Being  nigh  shore,  we  saw  fiist  one 
proe,  a  little  after,  two  or  three  more,  and  at  last  a  great  many 
boats  came  from  all  the  adjacent  bays;  when  they  waw  forty- 
six  in  number  they  approached  &o  near  us,  that  we  could  see 
each  others  signs,  and  hear  each  other  speak,  though  we  could 
not  understand  them,  nor  they  us ;  they  mode  signs  for  ub  to 
go  in  towards  the  shore,  pointing  tliat  way ;  it  was  sq^ually 
weather,  which  at  first  made  me  cautious  of  going  too  ueor  ; 
but  tile  weather  beginning  to  look  pretty  well,  I  endeavoured 
to  get  into  a  bay  a  head  of  us,  which  we  could  have  got  into 
weU  enough  at  first;  but  while  we  lay  by,  we  were  driven  so 
far  to  leeward,  that  now  it  was  more  dithcult  to  get  in.  The 
natives  lay  in  their  proes  round  U9 ;  to  whom  I  showed  bead.s, 
knives,  glasses,  to  allure  them  to  come  nearer,  but  they  ivould 
not  come  so  nigh  as  to  receive  anytliing  front  us  ;  therefore  I 
threw  out  some  things  to  them,  viz.,  a  knife  festeued  to  a 
piece  of  board,  and  a  glase-bottle  corked  up  with  some  bends, 
in  it,  which  they  took  up  and  seemed  well  pleased.  They 
often  struck  their  left  breast  with  their  riglit  hands,  and  us 
often  held  up  a  black  truncheon  over  their  heads,  which  we 
thought  was  a  token  of  friendship,  wherefore  we  did  the  like : 
and  when  we  stood  in  towards  their  shore,  they  seemed  to 
rejoice,  but  when  we  stood  off,  they  frowned,  yet  kept  us 
oompiiny  in  their  proe»^,  still  pointing  to  the  shore.  About  live 
o'clock  we  got  within  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  and  sounded 
several  times,  hut  had  no  ground,  though  within  a  mile  of  the 
shore.  The  basin  of  this  bay  was  above  two  miles  within  us 
into  whioh  we  might  have  gone  ;  but  as  I  was  not  assured  of 
anchorage  there,  so  I  thought  it  not  prudent  to  run  in  at  this 
time,  it  being  near  night,  and  seeing  a  black  tornado  rising 
in  the  west,  which  I  most  feared  ;  besides,  we  had  near  two 
hundred  men  in  proes,  close  by  as :  and  the  bays  on  the  ahore 
were  Uned  with  men  from  one  end  to  the  other,  where  there 
could  not  be  less  than  three  or  four  hundred  more.  "What 
weapons  they  had  we  know  not,  nor  yet  their  design ;  there- 
fore I  had,  at  theii  first  coming  near  ua,  got  up  all  oar  amaU 
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aims,  and  mtide  Beveral  put  on  cartouche  boxes,  to  preTent 
treachery.  At  laet  I  resolved  to  go  out  again  ;  which,  when 
the  natives  in  their  proes  perceived,  they  began  to  fling  stones 
at  OB  aa  &st  as  they  coald,  being  provided  with  enginee  for 
that  purpose,  wherefore  I  named  this  place  Slinger's  Bay ;  but 
at  the  firing  of  one  gun  they  were  all  amazed,  drew  off,  and 
flung  no  more  stones.  They  got  together,  ae  if  consulting 
what  to  do,  for  they  did  not  make  in  towards  the  shore,  but 
lay  still,  though  some  of  them  were  killed  or  wounded,  and 
many  more  of  them  had  paid  for  their  boldnees  but  that  I 
wae  unwilling  to  cat  off  any  of  them ;  which  if  I  had  done,  I 
could  not  hope  afterwards  to  bring  them  to  treat  with  me. 

"  On  the  3id  of  March,  being  about  five  leagues  to  leeward 
of  the  great  island,  we  saw  the  main  land  ahead,  and  another 
great  Ugh  island  to  leeward  of  oe,  diet^ice  about  seven 
leagues ;  which  we  bore  away  for.  It  is  about  fourteen  or 
fifteen  leagues  round :  high  and  mountainous,  and  very  woody  ; 
some  trees  appeared  ysiy  large  and  tall ;  and  the  bays  by  the 
fiea-aide  are  well  stored  with  cocoa-nut  trees ;  where  we  also 
eaw  some  small  houses.  The  aides  of  the  mountains  are 
thick  set  with  plantations  ;  and  the  mould  in  the  now  cleared 
land  seemed  to  be  of  a  brown  reddish  colour.  This  island  is 
of  no  regular  figure,  but  is  full  of  points  shooting  forth  into 
the  eea,  between  which  are  many  sandy  hays,  full  of  cocoa- 
nut  trees.  The  middle  of  the  isle  lies  in  three  degrees  ten 
seoonds  south  latitude.  It  is  very  populous ;  the  natives  ais 
very  black,  strong,  and  well  limbed  people ;  having  great 
round  heads,  their  hair  naturally  curled  and  short,  which 
they  ahave  into  several  forms  and  dye  it,  also  of  divers 
colours,  viz.,  red,  white,  and  yellow.  They  have  broad  round 
£aces,  with  great  bottle  noses,  yet  agreeable  enough,  till  they 
disfigure  them  by  painting,  and  by  wearing  great  things 
throogh  their  noses  as  big  as  a  man's  thumb,  and  about  four 
inches  long ;  these  are  run  clear  through  both  bostrils,  one 
end  coming  out  by  one  cheek-bone,  and  the  other  end  against 
the  other ;  and  their  noses  so  stretehed,  that  only  a  small  slip 
of  them  appears  about  the  ornament ;  they  have  also  great 
holes  in  their  ears,  wherein  they  wear  euch  etuff  as  in  their 
noses.  They  are  vary  dextrous  active  fellows  in  their  proes, 
which  are  very  ingeniously  built  They  are  narrow  and  long, 
with  ont-riggera  on  one  side,  the  head  and  6t«m  higher  than 
the  rest,  and  carved  into  many  devices,  viz.,  eome  fowl,  fish, 
or  aman's  head  painted  or  carved;  and  though  it  is  but  rudely 
done,  yet  the  resemblance  appears  pl&in^,  and  shows  an 
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ingenious  &noj.  But  with  yrbaA  inatrumentB  they  make  tlrair 
proee  or  carved  work,  I  know  not)  for  they  seem  to  be  utterly 
Ignorant  of  iron.  They  have  very  nesit  paddles,  with  ^vhicn 
they  manage  t^eir  ^^>es  dextroualy,  and  make  great  way 
through  the  water.  Their  weapons  afe  ohiefly  lances,  swords, 
and  slioge,  and  some  bows  and  arrows  :  they  have  also 
wooden  fissgiga,  for  striking  fish.  Those  Uiat  came  to 
assault  us  in  SUnger's  Bay  on  the  main,  are  in  all  respects 
like  these ;  and  I  believe  these  are  alike  treacherous.  Their 
speeob  is  dear  and  distdnot ;  the  words  they  used  most,  when 
near  as,  were  '  vacousee  allamais,'  and  then  they  pointed  to  tlie 
shore.  Theii  signs  of  friendship  are  either  a  great  luncheon, 
or  bough  of  a  tree  ftiU  of  leaves,  put  on  their  headS]  often 
striking  their  heads  with  their  hands." 

Dampisr  still  continued  his  course,  and  having  at  length 
circainna'vigated  the  two  large  islands  of  N'ew  Britain  and 
New  Ireland,  by  the  end  of  March  again  made  the  shores  of 
Kew  Quinea,  near  the  north-east  cape,  which  he  named  King 
WUliam'a  Cape : — 

"  The  east  put  of  New  Guinea  Is  high  and  mountainous, 
ending  on  the  north-east  with  a  large  promontory,  which  I 
named  King  William's  Cape,  in  honour  of  his  present 
Majesty.  We  saw  some  Bmokes  on  it,  and  leaving  it  on  our 
larboard  side,  steered  avay  near  the  east  land,  which  ends 
with  two  remarkable  capes  or  heads,  distant  from  each  other 
about  six  or  seven  leagues :  within  each  head  were  two  very 
remarkable  mountains,  ascendiog  very  gradually  &om  the 
sea  side  ;  which  afforded  a  very  pleasant  and  agreeable 
prospect.  The  mountains  and  lower  land  were  pleasantly 
mixed  with  wood-land  and  savannahs ;  Hie  trees  appeared 
very  green  and  fionrlaliing ;  and  the  savannahs  seenied  to  be 
very  smooth  and  even;  no  meadow  in  England  appears  more 
green  in  the  spring  than  these.  We  saw  smoke,  out  did  not 
strive  to  anchor  here,  but  rather  chose  to  get  under  one  of  the 
islands,  (where  I  thought  I  should  find  few  or  no  inhabitants,) 
that  I  might  repair  my  pinnace,  which  was  so  crazy  that  I 
could  not  venture  aehore  any  where  vrith  her.  As  we  stood 
over  to  the  islands,  we  looked  out  very  well  to  the  north,  but 
could  see  no  land  that  way ;  by  which  I  was  well  assured 
that  we  were  got  through,  and  that  this  east  land  does  not 
join  to  New  Guinea ;  therefore  I  named  it  Nova  Britannia. 
The  north-west  cape,  I  called  Cape  Glooester,  and  tbe  soatb- 
west-point  Cape  Anne ;  and  the  north-west  mountain,  which 
is  very  remarkable,  I  called  Mount  Gloceitei." 
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Tito  ship  under  Dampier's  commaDd  proved  to  be  so  old  and 
lotten  that  she  never  readied  Enfflaso,  having  foundered  on 
tbs  retom  voyage  off  tiie  island  of  Ascension,  when  the 
cranmAader  and  orew  had  great  difSculty  in  saving  their 
lirea.  D&mpier,  again  thrown  on  the  world,  joined  a  Captain 
Stradling  in  fitting  outa  Teesel  for  a  buccaneetdng  expedition 
to  the  South  Seaa.  No  account  of  that  expedition  has  been 
published,  but  it  was  probably  not  very  succeoeful,  for  Bhartly 
after  ratoming  to  England,  viz.,  in  1708,  he  again  went  on  a 
voyage  to  the  Pacific,  in  the  comparatiTely  humble  position 
at  pilot  or  stating  master  to  on  expedition  of  two  ships,  the 
Di^e  and  Duchess,  which  had  been  fitted  out  from  Bristol, 
noder  the  conunand  of  the  well-known  adventurer,  Woodes 
Bogera.  This  expedition  was  very  successful  and  plundered 
tbs  Spanish  settlementa  and  Sp^iiah  ships  in  the  Pacific 
dnring  the  years  1708,  1709,  1710,  and  1711,  returning  to 
England  by  way  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  with  immense 
booty,  after  having  circumnavigated  the  globe.  Little 
is  known  of  Dampier  after  this,  aad  the  place  and  time 
of  his  death  are  both  oneertain.  Though  strictly  speaking 
not  a  scientifio  navigator,  Dampier  was  undoubtedly  one  of 
England's  greatest  seamen.  The  accounts  of  his  voyages  and 
of  the  places  he  visited  are  noted  for  sorupulous  aoouraoy  and 
discriminating  observation.  The  extraordinary  reverses  of 
fortune  he  experienced,  and  the  great  variety  of  conditions  in 
which  be  is  found  at  different  perioda  of  his  life,  have  given 
rise  to  a  belief  that  he  was  a  men  of  reckless  and  unreliable 
charaoter.  But  this  opinion  does  not  appear  to  rest  on  any 
Bofflcient  foundation.  He  was  undoubtedly  the  first,  and  in 
many  respects  the  greatest,  English  navigator  that  ever  visited 
the  shores  of  the  Great  South  Land.  The  numerous  bays, 
capes,  and  channels  which  be -discovered  on  the  coaste  of 
New  Holland  and  New  Guinea  still  bear  the  names  which  he 
conferred  upon  them. 

The  recent  formation  of  a  settlement  at  Cape  York,  the 
nOTUieminost  point  of  the  Australian  Continent  and  almost 
within  sight  of  the  ahores  of  New  Guinea,  has  naturally 
drawn  considerable  attention  to  that  country,  one  of  the 
largest  and  probably  one  of  the  richest  islands  in  the  world. 
The  tradition  of  its  being  a  gold-producing  country  datea 
ahnoot  from  the  period  of  ite  discovery,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Up  to  the  date  of  Captain  Cook's 
discovery  of  New  &inth  Wales,  in  1770,  it  was  generally 
beli«T«d  that  New  Guinea  waa  part  of  New  SoUand.    In 
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the  chart  of  the  French  navigator,  De  Bougainville,  whose 
voyage  to  Auatralia  and  New  Quinea  preceded '  the  first 
voyage  of  Captain  Cook  by  about  two  years  only,  Ne^p 
Holland  and  New  (riiinea  are  united.  The  result  of  Cook's 
investigations,  however,  couflrmed  the  previously  reported 
existence  of  the  straits  which  divide  the  two  oonntries, 
and  which  were  first  discovered  by  the  Spanish  navigator, 
Torres,  in  1606.  The  distance  between  Cape  York  and 
the  coast  of  New  Guinea  is  about  100  miles,  and  the 
intervening  sea,  owing  to  the  protection  afforded  bytha 
barrier  reefs  and  the  numerous  islands  to  the  eastward,  is 
almost  as  smooth  as  a  mill  pond.  No  part  of  the  island  has 
ever  been  in  the  permanent  occupation  of  any  civilised  power, 
although  the  Dutch  appear  to  have  made  some  feeble  attempts 
to  take  possession  of  more  than  one  part  of  the  coast.  The 
island  is  almost  twice  as  large  as  New  Zealand,  and,  so  far  as 
u  known,  the  soil  is  of  a  very  fertile  description. 

Papna,  or  New  Guinea,  never  having  been  colonised  or 
occupied  by  any  European  power,  will,  consequently,  not 
come  under  notice  in  any  subsequent  pages  of  this  work. 
For  this  reason  the  writ«r  takes  the  opportunity  of  inserting 
here,  although  somewhat  out  of  chronological  order,  the 
latest  information  attainable  relative  to  this,  the  least  known, 
but  not  the  least  important  or  interesting,  of  the  coantriea 
which  can  with  propriety  he  classed  nader  the  name  of 
Australia  Most  of  what  follows  has  been  abridged  from 
the  latest  and  best  account  which  has  been  published  relative 
to  New  Guinea — that  of  Commander  Charles  B.  Yule,  R.N. 

New  Quinea  (or  Papua),  although  a  distinct  oouutiy,  will  neceaaarily  b« 
noticed  in  ooonecttoa  wilti  the  Auslislian  Ckmtjnent,  as  its  Bouthem  ahorm, 
together  with  the  Louiaiade  AichipeL^,  bolder  the  approach^  to  Tanrs  Stiait 
thcou^  the  Coral  Sea  from  the  Auatraliau  colooiee.  Now  Zealand,  and  the 
Padflo  Ocean.  The  first  navigstoi  who  aaw  the  southern  coa«t  of  this 
island  uipeara  to  have  been  Luiz  Vaex  de  Torres,  in  the  Spanish  frigate 
Im  Aimuanta,  coming  from  the  castwaid,  in  Augusts  1606. 

M.  de  Bougunville,  in  Jtma,  1766,  with  two  veaeelfl,  La  Bondevw  and 
L'Etoile.  after  the  unexpected  dJMOTerv  of  some  detached  reefs,  about  IfiO 
miles  oS  the  eaet  coast  of  Australia,  between  the  penillels  of  IS-SO  and 
15'40  S.,  steered  northward  until  he  roade  the  south  coast  of  New  Quinoa; 
he  then  worked  to  windward  along  this  new  land  (aa  it  was  then  thou^t 
to  be)  nnti)  he  doubled  ita  eastern  pointy  to  which  the  sigaific«nt  name  of 
One  Delivannoe  wu  given.  The  gulf  of  the  Louinade  waa  the  nanu  given 
to  (heqaeethiisfaavasedbTtbese  veaaels. 

The  next  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  then  coasts  was  made  in  Angnat, 
1701,  hj  Oaptain  Edwuds,  in  KM.S.  Pandora,  iboctXj  before  the  wreck 
«t  that  ahip  i^m  tht  Bunii  B«tf  ef  Anitnlii^  when  ratonnng  bom 
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IWG  with  the  mutinean  of  the  Bmntr.  In  the  foDowinc  ytax  Qwtaiiu 
BE^ndPortioc^iuH.  M.  bILu«  PiOTidenoe  tukd  Aautant^  hniguig  betd- 
frid  plute  finmt  Taliitd  fo  tha  Wot  Indies,  taw,  cm  theii  wav  to  TcmM 
Sbmt  bam  Qm  eaBtwtzA,  a  pmlian  of  the  sontli  coast  of  New  Guinea, 
aSa£Bg  abont  60  milcB  to  the  nwtward  and  north-waid  from  Ci^  BodiiOT, 

Fur  tb»  iitOe  koowiedge  we  posa^GB  of  the  northeru  ^portion  of  t£* 
huaaiia  Ainhipela.a,  we  are  indebted  to  the  expedition  under  tha 
(maad  of  BeaF-Admiial  Bnmj  D'EntTccaateaax,  wbo,  on  the  11th  of 
^me,  ITSS,  with  La  Bechenhe  and  L'Bapeiance,  during  hia  vojwe  in 
moA  of  Qie  Bnfartaaate  La  Pennse^  came  in  aigbt  of  Boswl  Island,  and 
An  pnaed  Pinm,  Boiud,  St  Aignan,  the  fionvooloir,  and  D'EntracM- 
fetm  laluda. 

In  JiuB  179S,  Mean.  Bampton  and  Alt^  in  the  Ens^iah  ahipe  Hormozeei, 
■d  Gherteifield,  got  embajed  on  the  Bouth  coast  of  New  Guinea,  in  what 
>  now  called  the  Gulf  of  P^iua,  and  aftor  in  vain  seeking  a  passage  out 
>>  Ih*  N^  wae  forced  to  abandon  the  attempt,  and  make  thcLc  way 
nMmd  thnm^  Torres  Sti^t^  after  the  discover;  of  laige  portioaa  of  tha 
Ittl  Ibming  tha  H.W.  ahona  of  this  baj,  extending  frmn  Briatow  Island 
■URhwHd  and  eutwaid  upwarda  of  130  milee. 

la  ISU,  Ul  Bnalt  Covtanoe,  oommanding  the  Freneh  ^vatcer  L'Adele, 
■uda  nrenil  diaoovcries  on  die  aooth  roast  of  New  Gmaea,  nhich  wei« 
Mided  br  f^sTOinet,  front  the  MS.  journal  of  Contance,  in  tha  biatory 
tt  Bmdin  i  voysga.  A  portion  of  this  ia  unquestionablj  the  land  aeen 
\j  Ctfttia  Bligh  m  1T92 ;  but  in  addition,  detached  portions  of  the  north- 
ftsu  ibotea  of  the  tvma  Gulf  woe  doubtless  seen. 

Dmiag  his  aomv  of  Qie  northern  and  eestem  entrances  of  Torres  Strait, 
*itli  H.  H.  ships  FI7  and  Bramble,  Captain  F.  F.  Blackwood  spent  two 
■Milb  in  isis  apoa  the  south  coast  of  New  Guinea.  Oicet  mnd-banka, 
f^ka^Bf  from  10  to  30  miles  out  to  sea,  prevented  anv  near  apprDOch  to  tha 
^>*e  exc^  hj  boata.  In  the  following  yeaf,  further  ad£tioaa  to  tha 
^"17  of  tha  aonib  coast  of  New  Guinea  was  mode  by  Lieutenant  CI  B, 
'lb,  wbila  in  command  of  H.  H.  schoonsra  Bramble  and  Castlereasb. 

TIiB  Qnlt  of  Papua  is  an  indentation  of  the  coast,  extending  196  mHea 


1  bay  are  low,  and  with  the 
o^qitUD  at  Aiid-biU,  in  latitude  7-2T'30  S.  longitnde  144-21-30  E.,  and 
^  Albvt  Ifonntaina,  neaily  90  miles  farther  to  the  eastward,  the  we«t  and 
""^bBm  ecarta  pnaoit  no  objecti  of  auffidenl  elevation  to  serve  as  marks  for 
■Mkog  Hko)  otxa  aeawanL  From  Bampton  Fdnt,  the  south  point  of 
"aP*°B  I>lind,  to  Aird  river,  190  mila  to  the  N.K,  not  a  dngia 
^'loiaes,  or  icanBly  ■  ti«e  more  eleiated  than  its  neighboura  could  be  eeea 
■'■^  Ibe  laid  outline  of  this  extensive  and  appaivnt^y  balf-dromied  countrr. 
jlu  vodtd  to  the  water's  edge,  the  tope  of  the  troee  in  many  parts  ronging 
™i  100  to  ISO  feet  in  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

TluiramaDttafreah-wBteT  openings  in  this  portien  of  the  coast  appear  to  ba 
|w  lUti  of  nme  vaat  rivm,  forming,  by  its  depoeita,  a  continiiation  of  mud 
W\  ud  {tanks  of  hatd,  fine,  black  sand,  extending  &om  6  to  26  miles  off 
,  ^:  the  JBlte  extent  iH  eastwaid  of  Prince  River,  and  the  former  is  off 
I  ^  Blackwood.  A  lefracnce  to  a  chart  of  New  Quinea  will  show  that 
^^<qute  pooBbla  tat  this  rivsr  to  have  a  direct  conree  of  350  miles.  Tha 
''^'"atioB  of  this  giett  delta  aweand  to  be  immense,  as  villages  were  aeen  at 
^  F«tt  viatad ;  bnt  it  was  &mnd  imposrible  to  hold  friendly  commonica- 
uo  aitkba  inJiBUtBiiti,  in  oonseqoaioe  of  thdr  imidacable  hoatili^.  Thoee 
**<>  wn  quite  naiad,  and  did  not  diffiai  in  apptannee  from  the  Daml^ 
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inlanden.    The  tanoos  resembled,  bat  ■vkk  TK&er  inlmar  to  thoM  of  Toffm 

Stmit. 

The  VBgetation  of  this  onintTT  is  totall;  dlfibnnt  from  that  of  AnstialM  t 
tha  eoooQ-nnt  hreadfniit,  iriantain,  ago,  palm,  and  Bugai-cane  growii^  hwe 
in  the  ^realeat  liumngjico,  altogether  iudicatin^  a  ricti  soil.  A  few  pigs, 
reaombUilE  Iha  wild  boar,  vicro  seen  at  one  of  the  viUagce;  hut  no  olhet 
qmulrupeds.  F\y  River,  s.  broad  owning;  in  the  low  wooded  waatry, 
19  5  milea  in  breadth  at  ita  mouth,  wh<m  the  water  wae  found  to  be  fivsh. 
Captain  Blackwood  went  a  short  distance  up  UiiB  river,  but  was  ohli^jBd 
to  return  from  the  hostility  of  the  numeroue  natives  reeidinK  on  iti  baiik& 
Nine  milea  outaidB  the  mouth  of  the  river  the  water  wae  oearlj  &eeh  at  the 
last  of  (he  ebb.  Thtre  ere  deirtlis  of  4  and  5  fathoms  at  tho  mouth  ;  but 
a  book  with  3  feet  on  it,  7  miles  eaxtwaid  of  Brealifist  Poin^  aad  estoiBive 
data  to  the  Boathward,  prevent  the  river  from  being  BTailablo  for  ships  of 
great  draught  ol  water. 

On  the  shore,  and  about  3  milee  from  the  entrance,  ww  a  nativa  village 
ooDSisting  of  five  bats,  apparcstlT  long  deserted;  the  only  rate  not  in  a  dtata 
of  dilapidation  resembled  a  long  liam,  or  hajstaok ;  it  waa  about  80  foet  in 
len)[th  and  20  foet  in  breadth,  wised  from  the  ground  upon  four  rows  of 

CIS  about  four  feet  high,  witli  a  mot  forming  a  very  obtuse  angle.  This 
Iding  waa  divided  by  partitions  into  five  apartments,  opening  into  Gsch 
other  by  doora  with  hinges  ;  entrance  waa  obtain^  into  the  two  end  rooma 
from  tho  gables,  and  the  others  tmm  the  sides  Tha  Soar  and  partitiona  wen 
made  of  Uie  e:ifoliations  or  peelings  of  the  toddy  palm,  with  the  leans  of 
which  the  roof  was  thatched.  Thero  waa  cither  one  or  two  Hr&^ilaEee  in 
each  room,  the  hearth  being  a  thick  layo:  of  clay,  over  which  waa  a  amoll 
platform. 

A  river  which  has  beeo  named  tho  Aird  falls  iato  the  sm  bv  a  hniad 
eatoary  between  Eisk  Point  and  C^ie  Blackwood ;  but  a  bar,  on  wWh  wura 
heavy  rollera,  exlcndB  acioea.  The  general  direction  ot  Aird  river  ia  N.W.  1^ 
N, ;  it  was  e:uimtned  bv  Captain  Blackwood  for  20  miles  above  Risk  Ptnn^ 
and  its  average  bieadui  seldom  found  to  exceed  a  quarts  of  a  mile,  with 
irregular  aoundings  from  1  to  5  fathoms ;  although  the  general  conrae  at  the 
river  ia  direct,  it  is  in  some  puis  tortuous,  with  namenms  oeeka  ruiming 
off  ID  evGiy  direction.  Ilie  tide  waa  found  to  coaae  10  milee  above  £^tranea 
Island,  wbere  the  water  waa  deeiribed  as  fieah. 

The  banks  and  adiar^nt  eountry  ara  flat,  ecaioely  above  the  Icvd  of  the 
eea  at  high  watOT,  and  covered  with  dense  woods,  growing  on  muddy  ground. 
For  the  firr<t  13  milea  above  Risk  Point  mangroves  abounded,  hut  above  that 
distance  lofty  foieat  trot^  with  jungle.  covctM  the  (Kmnlry.  No  inhabttonta 
wore  met  vnth  until  the  fiatiiert  point  was  readied,  when  a  tribe  of  raora 
than  100  was  cnconntorcd,  and  an  immense  bom-ehaped  house  seeu.  The 
natives  were  so  daring  and  hostile  that  thoy  openly  attacked  the  Prince 
George,  a  rcri^nue  cutter  of  about  TO  tons,  lent  by  the  Colonial  Govantment 
at  Sydney,  to  serve  as  a  tender  to  1I.M.S.  Fly,  and  the  boata  with  which 
Ciptain  Blackwood  nnd  hia  exploring  party  asoonded  the  river,  altliough  the 
latter  were  well  armed  and  fluito  prepared.  8hould  a  vessel  enter  mtiier  of 
the  numerous  rivers  which  hero  empty  themselves  into  the  Bes,.foT  the  pur- 
po:<e  of  watering,  refitting,  or  trading  with  the  native^  she  onght  to  bo  well 
armed  nnd  prepared,  agolnat  aurprise, 

Decrrplion    Bay  is  an    extensive  bight  in  the  low  oonntry.  immedinteli 


the  oaittwnrdbf  Cape  Blackwood ;  it  is  SOmilea  wide  HH!R  nnd  W.fiW. 
;>e  and  Bald  Head,  and  9  milee  deep.  Thia  hay  rao«v«d  its 
first  [meentiDg  every  appeoioMs  of  affxii  dmp  entmit*  1« 
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ecEK  larp  lumgBUe  rifor,  but  after  a  rerj  atreftil  csmnuiaticm  no  cbanntl 
nald  be  ioaad  thraogh  the  Hhallowa  into  either  of  the  opGnings,  which  an 
niloitly  the  months  of  tntae  consideniblH  rivet,  aa  wveral  l^o  trees  and 
tnmb  of  the  bsfo  palm  were  seen  drifting  down. 

MECUtchie  Firint,  E.  by  S. }  S.  17  miles  from  East  Entrance  ielsl,  is  a 
iaw  hmd  of  the  mun  leuiil,  with  a  Inrgo  -rillago  on  the  weslem  ride. 
Uffthis  point  ILU  BdraoneiB  Bramble  ai^  Castlenugh  in  1&I6  fell  in  with 
a  canoG  of  extraordinaiT  dimendona  and  appearBncc.  Aa  nforiy  as 
roold  be  ntimated  it  was  about  GO  feet  in  length  and  20  foet  in  breadth,  and 
i)fsnd  to  be  a  tieUe  or  quadruple  canoo,  with  a  platform  ayverins 
BoriT  tint  whole :  thin  platfom  was  enclasp  by  bulwaikB  of  cane  5  or  6 
fitt  ia  beigbt,  irhich  supported  suother  |iiatfonn  or  sort  of  upper  deck.  It 
kid  muts  and  two  large  fails,  stretehod  between  long  poles,  epreod  liko  the 
lottn  V :  there  weie  olau  several  small  equaie-eails,  wimc  aUEpeoded  like 
Kidding  aula.  Three  men  were  etecring  willi  long  paddles  like  oais  over  the 
ttm.  Tlic  number  of  the  crew  appeared  to  be  between  40  and  50,  most  of 
vbom  wnc  upon  the  upper  platfom,  stringing  their  bows  and  preparing  for 
>  GphL,  when  approached  b;  a  boat  sent  from  the  Bramble  to  get  o.  neom 
raw  of  this  ringuUr  reeseL  This  eanoe  was  teen  under  soil  one  evening 
and  en  the  following  morning,  the  weather  beinK  nearly  calm.  There  is  a 
cnek  two  milci  eastward  of  the  islet,  between  which  and  the  point  the  ooact 
Uli  bach  into  a  bay  with  a  smaU  oosst  mnge  at  ila  Gostem  end  ;  there  is 
another  village  near  the  centre  of  the  bay.  The  cooft  here,  although  it 
tffllinnfs  low,  ia  moie  opes  ;  and  two  hills,  of  moderate  height,  at  the  back, 
te^tther  with  Oio  coast  range  at  the  cagt  end  of  the  bay,  begin  to  break  tliu 
cuootony  of  this  hitherto  flat  oountir.  Thia  put  of  the  eaa£t  appeared, 
pomdoua  and  fprtHe  from  the  number  of  Tillages  and  cocoonut  grovi's  seen, 
rtediwalcr  Bay  was  so  named  from  the  linunhlc  and  L'antlercagh  haying 
fOrd  their  tanb  liy^  baling  the  fresh  water  up  from  the  eurfaee  of  the  aoa 
■biTFtho  TesBols  were  at  ondiDr  about  a  mile  outaido  the  bar,  the  body  of 
■aler  ramiing  out  of  IMs  river  being  so  great  aa  to  be  quite  fresh  at  least 
l»o  or  three  miles  off  ahorc.  It  wua  procured  in  a  perfectly  pure  state  by 
anclioriur  theboalaafewj'ordefromthe  n^saela  and  filling  the  casks  oveiboanl, 
lij  allowing  the  water  at  (he  surface  to  run  in  at  the  oungholea.  For  a 
nael  of  weak  foroe  in  want  of  water,  this  will  be  found  a  very  (onvenient 
ptae  Id  get  a  eupply ;  for  although  there  ie  an  abundance  of  fresh  water 
iHog  the  aoutb^  coast  of  New  Guioea,  and  at  many  of  the  lai^  islands 
<'f  the  Louisioilo  ATehipdago,  no  watering  party  wuuld  be  secure  from 
Ik  attaclw  of  the  trntives  on  shore  without  tho  protection  of  a  stiong  armed 

this  part  of  the  coast  is  vaj  populous,  ae  eereral  Tillages  and  extenstTe 
I'tcanut  groves  were  seen,  as  were  also  a  number  of  largo  canoes  full  of 
[wiplB  nisir  tlic  nhore,  who  were  with  groat  difficult  prevented  fnna. 
Wdinp  the  nromblc  and  Qistlercogh, 

Tne  nciplilnuifaood  of  the  Cape  Poeec^on  is  a1«)  very  populoua;  but 
Uir  inbatritanbt  woro  apparently  for  moro  advanced  towonla  civilisation 
*al  kn  luMiilo  than  iuso  of  the  coasta  to  tile  westwrnJ ;  they  were  well 
ciaiie,  aelivi^  and  ioleIligi.'nt,  vai^'Ing  in  eliaddu  from  ni-arly  blnrk  to  a  light 
"■pper  colour,  and  different  from  all  other  men  hithirto  met  nith  in  this 
turt  of  tliti  wnrhl;  they  had  lomo  regard  to  decency,  bting  l^pare1y  clod 
*ith  a  ton  of  native  cloth,  sinular  to  that  made  by  the  South  Sea  Islanders. 
Tbt-y  diewod  tho  betel  nut  with  chinam,  but  had  eTidcutly  nei'er 
bd  intercourse  either  with  Malays  or  Euroiieons,  as  they  poEwaGcd 
Hi  iiuu.  and  weru  not  even  acquiunted  with  its  use.  Lil-ulen^iDt 
Viilo  kmied  at  Capo  ro«>eesi<»i  in  1846  foi  the  puipcme  of  obtaining 
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•iiTTCfiiis ,  olMamtiaH ;  «nd  after  h&Tiuff  takan  p""— ■""  of  tiiit  nmrly 
diaoarna  put  of  tlu  oonntry  in  Hot  Mqeaty'B  nams,  hs  attranptad  to 
n«mbark,  bat  tlu  boat  ma  opaet  in  the  gait ;  am  bdng  vitbcnit  Uia  mean* 
of  delsnoe,  he  and  hia  pari;  yifK  ti  tlie  10017  "^  naulv  100  luiiTa^  anoed 
with  man,  dub*,  itone  axee,  aod  olhei  mapMU ;  rait  after  pownaa'ng 
tbemaelTea  of  eveiythiiiff  within  tbeii  reMh,  ths;  siiSerad  Lieutenant  Ynlft 
and  hia  party  to  eacape  b;  a  boat  Tea«d  tluough  the  surt 

The  ahoie  omMsta  of  a  eandy  beaoh  backed  by  a  oooat  nnge  of  woo^ 
hilla,  witti  a  atrip  of  level  land  between,  on  which  were  Men  eeranl  villa^e^ 
and  one  oontiinuHU  forest  of  ooooanut  tnee,  extending  for  eeraial  nulaa 
along  at  the  teok  of  the  beach,  at  the  ban  of  the  hilla.  Firan  the  tetminaties 
of  £e  beaeti  to  Aoo  Point  the  land  is  Tery  little  above  the  Isrd  of  the  aai^ 
and  oorend  widi  a  denie  jungle. 

This  esttuty  waa  not  e^orad,  but  it  wta  aeen  horn  the  maat  hwd  to  ntun 
a  oonsideiable  braadlh  a  long  way  inland,  and  to  take  a  winding  oooiaa 
thnitigh  a  low  woody  conntiT  north-eoetwaid,  in  the  direction  of  the  deep 
■nlUj  which  dividee  Owen  Stuiley  Bangs ;  it  may,  thenfore,  on  foithar 
ezaminaliou,  prove  tobethemouthof  ariwof  aimaimportanee. 

The  nBtivee  aeen  about  BedacBr  B&yai«  of  a  daA  copper  oolonr.iriQL  buahy 
haoda,  and  do  not  m>ear  ao  nomeiona  ai  to  the  iontliwaid.  They  ha«« 
laise  nn^  csnoea  with  nut  aula,  and  theii  anna  are  laige  qpeai*  ana  bow« 
ana  an^>w&  They  baite  oocoannl^  y^  angaiF  <*fifn^  *nil  nlaTitainiri  fv 
iionhoopi,  hs. 

Dampier,  after  bis  escape  fron  the  wreck  of  the  Boebaok, 
pnbUshed  a  most  iuteiestiag  desoription  of  Ms  voyage  to 
New  Holland,  and  from  that  time  all  attempta  on  the  part  of 
the  Dutch  to  keep  the  country  to  themeelvea  appear  to  have 
been  abandoned.  Many  memoriale  of  Dampier's  viaite  to  the 
ooasta  of  New  Holland  and  New  Quinea  remain  in  the  names 
of  the  geogn^hical  features  of  these  countries.  Indeed  no 
English  navigator  is  eo  intimately  oonnected  with  AuBtrolisa 
geographioal  nomenclature  as  Dsmpier.  There  are  Dampiei'a 
Archipelago,  Roebuck  Bay,  and  the  Buooaneer  Islands,  on  the 
north-western  coast  of  New  Holland  ;  and  Dampier's  Straits, 
Dampier's  Islands,  and  Dampier's  Channel,  on  the  New  Ouinea 
coast ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  many  other  places  which  still 
bear  liie  names  he  conferred — of  his  sovereign,  his  patroits,  hia 
friends,  or  his  ship.  A  notice  of  Dampier  and  hie  achieve* 
mente  would  be  incomplete  without  raference  to  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  olroumetanoes  connected  with  his  singalarly 
interesting  career.  He  was  the  shipmate  of  the  celebrated 
Alexander  Selkirk,  the  sailor  whose  story,  under  the  name  of 
the  Adventures  of  Bobinson  Crusoe,  has  charmed  every  boy 
of  British  birth  or  origin,  and  has  probably  oontxibut«d  to 
foster  a  passion  for  the  sea  and  for  maritime  adventure  to  a 
greater  degree  tban  any  other  book  ever  written.  It  is  a 
singular  circumstance  also  that  Dampier  was  the  pilot  of 
the  ship  which  reecucd  Selkirk.  As  stated  in  a  preceding  page. 
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DoBpier  wu  in  the  Fiid£o,  on  a  bnootmeBiing  expedition,  with 
sC^tsin  Stradling,  in  1706.  The  name  of  tiie  veseel  was 
the  tinqne  Porta.  What  poeition  Dumpier  occnpied  on  bwrd 
ia  uncertain — it  is  eupposed  he  was  port  proprietor  in  the 
TMitore — but  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  native  of  Large,  in  the 
conntf  of  Fife,  Scotland,  was  one  of  the  crew.  The  voyage 
was  a  very  onBOCoeasful  one,  and  the  ship  was  in  a  lealqr 
and  shattered  condition,  when,  being  at  the  uninhabited 
island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  diaturbanoes  broke  out  on  board. 
Selkirk,  partly  in  conaequence  of  a  quarrel  with  the  captfun, 
but  principally  from  the  dangerous  condition  of  the  ahip, 
detennined  to  Tomain  behind.  He  was  allowed  to  take  on 
shore  his  olothes  and  bedding,  a  flrelook  and  some  powder 
and  bolletB,  some  tobacco,  a  Imife,  and  a  kettle ;  a  Bible  and 
several  other  books,  and  some  mathematical  instnunente. 
Selkirk's  opinion  of  the  unseaworthy  state  of  the  ship  proved 
to  be  correct  The  Cinque  Forts,  with  Dampier  and  his 
companions  on  board,  foundered  on  the  homeward  voyag& 
Dampier  himself  however,  with  his  usual  good  fortune,  escaped 
and  ultimately  reaohed  England  in  safety.     In  1708,  four 

Kand  four  months  after  leaving  SeUdrk  at  Juan  Fernandez, 
lier,  as  mentioned  in  a  preceding  page,  was  again  in  the 
Sout£  Seas,  on  a  buccaneering  expedition,  as  pilot  of  a 
Bristol  ship,  the  Duke.  Although  not  eo  stated  in  any 
acoounte  of  Dampier's  life  or  Selkirk's  adventures,  tihere 
can  be  little  doubt  of  the  toot  that  Dampier  on  that  occasion 
took  advantage  of  his  position  as  pilot  or  sailing  master,  to 
visit  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez  and  rescue  Selkirk  from 
his  solitary  position.  On  the  evening  of  the  Slst  Januaiy, 
I7D9,  the  vessel  of  which  Dampier  was  pilot  made  the  island. 
Daring  the  ni^t  a  light  waa  observed  on  shore.  Captain 
Bogers,  on  perceiving  this,  made  up  hie  mind  that  a 
French  crew  were  in  possession,  and  ordered  the  decks  to  be 
cleared  for  action.  At  daylight  he  stood  in  towards  the 
land,  but  no  enemy  oould  be  seen,  A  yawl  was  sent  to 
reconnoitre.  Aa  it  drew  near  the  shore  a  man  was  seen 
vavinr  a  flag,  and  on  the  boat  approaching  nearer,  he 
directed  the  sailors,  in  the  English  laneuage,to  a  spot  where 
they  coiild  beet  land.  He  was  clad  in  goat  skins,  and 
appeared  more  wild  and  ragged  than  the  animals  from  which 
his  clothing  had  been  taken.  It  was  Selkirk,  the 
man  whose  adventures  and  solitary  residence  on  the  island 
afterwards  formed  the  groundwork  of  De  Poe'e  delightful 
story    of   Bobinson    Crusoe.      The    expedition    of    which 
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Dampier  was  t^e  pilot  on  this  ocoesion  turned  ont  one  of  tlie 
most  lucrative  and  snccessful  adventures  in  wUch  the  buc- 
caneers had  ever  engaged.  It  reacted  England  on  the 
14tb  October,  1710.  The  total  outlay  incurred  was 
^15,000,  and  the  profits  amounted  to  ^£170,000.  One- 
tJiird  of  thia,  or  about  X€7,000,  was  divided  among 
^e  ofGoers  and  orew.  Dampier's  ehu'e  must  have 
amounted  to  a  very  eonaiderable  sum.  It  wae  the  last 
expedition  in  which  he  ia  known  to  have  been  engaged. 
He  was  a  man  somewhat  advanced  in  life  at  this  period, 
probably  near  eisty  years  of  age,  having  been  bom  about 
the  year  1762.  He  was  a  native  of  East  Coker,  in  Someraet- 
ahire,  and  was  left  an  orphan,  and  apprenticed  to  the  sea,  when 
a  mere  child.  The  perfect  truth^lneaB  of  his  writingfi  has 
long  been  placed  beyond  doubt,  but  his  adventures  were  at 
first  ooneidered  so  eztraordintoy  and  improbable  that  Dean 
S^iH,  in  Gulliver's  Travels,  makes  his  hero  hul  him  as 
cousin.  De  Foe'e  book  wae  not  published  until  ten  years 
after  Selkirk  s  reacue.  In  the  interval  it  was  aimoBt 
impossible  that  two  suoh  remarkable  men  as  Dampier  and 
De  Foe — both  writers  whose  works  hud  made  their  authors 
deservedly  famous — should  not  have  become  known  to  each 
other;  and  it  is  Mghly  probable  that  during  this  period  De 
ivFoe  received  the  materials  of  his  story  from  Dampier. 

Of  the  English  navigators  wbo  visited  the  Great  Soath 
Land  in  the  next  fifty  years  after  Dampier's  time,  few 
reeotds  remain.  The  Dutch  continued  to  prosecute  tlieir 
Aaetralion  discoveries ;  and  it  is  said  that  in  1705  three  of 
&eir  ships  explored  certain  parts  of  the  east  coast,  although 
no  particulars  of  their  voyage  have  ever  been  published.  In 
'  1721  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  three 
ships,  the  Eagle  of  36  guns,  the  Tienhovcn  of  28  guns,  and 
the  African  galley  of  14  guns,  which  were  placed  under  the 
command  of  Jacob  Eoggewein,  for  the  discovery  of  the 
Southern  Continent  This  navigator  wna  an  eathudast^  as 
his  father  had  been  before  him,  in  the  cause  of  Soufltem 
discovery  and  exploration.  Roggewein  the  elder  was  an 
eminent  Dutch  mathematician,  who  had  formed  projects  a 
quarter  of  a  century  previously  for  the  discovery  of  the  Terra 
Auetralis  Incognita,  but  died  without  having  been  able  to 
carry  his  plana  out.  His  eon  persevered  until  he  induced  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  to  aarast  liim.  Bo^^wein,  on 
being  entrusted  with  the  command,  wae  promoted  to  the  rank 
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of  Admiral,  and  with  his  three  ahipe  and  two  hundred 
and  eeveiitir-one  men  left  the  Texel  on  the  2lBt  Ao^bI^  17^1. 
Tie  azpedition  experieuoed  a  long  and  disastrous  Toyage 
to  the  Paoifio  ;  it  was  accomplished  hj  way  of  Cape  Horn. 
One  of  the  vessels  was  at  last  wreolced,  and  another  nad  to  be 
abandoned  With  h»  remaining  ship,  however,  Koggeweiu 
discovered  several  beftwe  unknown  islands  in  the  Pacific 
Bot  hie  crew  were  attacked  with  scurvy,  and  in  that  stata 
underwent  the  most  frightful  sufferings,  while  the  expedition 
proved  a  complete  failure  aa  ta  ite  nuun  object— the  finding 
of  a  Soathem  Contduent^ 

It  is  difficolt  to  onderBtand  why  Boggewein  and  others  did 
not  fbllow  up  the  diaooveries  Carpenter  and  Tasmon  had 
made  about  a  oent^Ty  before,  ratiMrtiiau^Jange  into  unknown 
parts  of  the  ocean  with  the  expectation  of  finding  the 
ima^nary-  Terra  Australie  Incognita.  But  the  mysterious 
and  the  uaknown  have  in  most  ages  of  the  world  posBessed 
peculiar  charms  for  the  daring,  the  adventurous,  and  the 
imaginative,  whila  beaten  tracks  have  been  left  for  more 
plodding,  painstaking,  aad  generally  more  succesBful  rivals, 
io  connection  with'  the  fulure  ofsuoh  an  expedition  as  that  of 
Soggeviein  to  solve  the  question  of  the  extract  and  position,  or 
even  to  aeoertain  the  existence  of  the  Terra  Australis  Incognito, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  up  to  this  time,  and  even  at  a  much 
later  period,  it  was  quite  uncertain  whether  the  places  touched 
at  t^  previous  Dutch  nav^tore  and  by  Dampier  were  separate 
islaaaB  or  parts  of  one  great  laikd. 

It  hfla  been  stated,  but  not  on  any  reliable  authority,  that 
A«  Dutch,  in  one  of  their  early  voyages  anchored  in  Botany 
Bay,  and,  aoocHding  to  th^  usual  custom,  &xed  a  metal  plate, 
wid  a  suitable  kiBcriptioD,  on  a  rook  or  tree  there,  to  comr; 
memorate  their  visit ;  and  it  hae  been  also  asserted  that 
Captain  Cook,  or  some  of  his  crew,  finding  this  plate  in  the 
possession  of  the  natives,  when  ^ey  landed  in  1770,  and  being 
desirous  of  having  the  cre^t  of  the  first  discovery,  agreed 
that  aotfting  should  be  ^aid  about  tho  circumstance. 
That  the  Butch  visited  BotaBT  £ay  long  before  Cook's 
Toys^  i»  not  aHogether  improbable ;  but  the  accounts  of  tihe 
BtattOT  are  bo  obsoure  and  so  wanting  in  author!^,  and  the 
statement  about  the  jealousy  of  Cook  and  his  officers,  and 
their  ailenoe  reepeoting  the  finding  of  the  metal  plate,  bo 
fraooryphol,  as  to  be  scarcely  worthy  ef  serious  attention. 
Ilere  m  no  doubt,  however,  that  if  flill  access  could  be 
obtoioed  to  E^uueh,  Poitugaew,  oo^  Dutoh  arohi-ves  much 
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important  informatioii  oonnected  with  early  Aastraliaa 
TOyagea  would  be  brooglit  to  light 

From  the  viait  of  Dampiei  and  the  baoeaneera  antil  the  tints 
of  Oook  aboat  three  qoarteTB  of  a  oentiuy  elaped,  and  during 
that  period  the  piraov  and  lairleaBueeB  which  bad  pievailed 
fbf  BO  long  a  time  "  beyond  the  line"  gave  place  to  a  bettet 
state  of  things.  Spain  and  Portugal  had  gradaally  sunk  into 
a  oonditton  of  oomparattTe  weakness  and  obscurity.  Holland 
waa  no  longer  able  to  oontend  with  England  for  the  maatery 
of  the  ocean.  Franoe,  beginning  to  awake  from  apathy, 
and  preparing  to  throw  off  a  galling  political  and  aodafyoke, 
had  made  some  faint  efforts  towaidE  maritime  dieooTery,  but 
witliont  any  imporiiant  result ;  nor  had  the  American  states 
oonmienoed  that  straggle  which  ultimately  resulted  in  their 
becoming  a  great  man  time  nation. 

The  opportunity  for  diaoovery  and  exploration  thus 
afibrded  to  Ehigland  was  not  neglected.  Commodore  (after- 
wards Lord)  Anson,  although  not  on  a  voyage  of  discovery, 
sailed  round  the  world  in  1742  and  1743 ;  King  Qeorge  the 
III.  had,  in  early  life,  formed  the  plan  of  distinguishing 
himself  by  patronising  the  prosecution  of  new  discoveries  in 
the  Southern  hemisphere ;  and  it  is  said  that  when  a  very 
young  man  he  expressed  an  intention,  if  ever  he  came  to  the 
throne,  of  devoting  a  portion  of  his  r^enue  to  that  object  In 
1764hewaB  In  a  position  to  carry  his  designs  into  effect  An 
expedition  of  two  ehipa,  the  Dolphin  and  the  Tamar,  was 
sooordingly  fitted  out  and  the  command  entrusted  to 
Commodore  Byron.  He  oiroumnavigatod  the  globe  in  the 
years  1764, 1765,  and  1766,  but  made  no  cUsooveries  connected 
with  Australia.  Shortly  after  Commodore  Byron's  return. 
Captain  WaUis  was  despatched  on  a  similar  voyage  in  one 
of  the  vessels  which  Byron  bad  commanded — the  ^Iphin — 
memorable  as  the  first  ship  whose  bottom  was  eheatbed 
with  oopper.  This  voyage  was  concluded  in  1768; 
•nd  Captain  Carteret,  m  the  Swallow,  completed  a 
like  performance  in  1769;  but  aa  t^iese  navlgatora, 
although  titey  entered  the  Indian  Seas,  did  not  touch  the 
shores  of  Australia,  their  aohievements  do  not  oome  within 
the  soope  of  this  Mstory.  In  1768  the  French  navigator 
De  Bougainville,  who  had  been  sent  into  the  South  Seas  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery,  visited  certain  parts  of  the  coasts  of  New 
Holland  and  New  Ouinea,  but  added  littie  or  nothing  to 
what  was  before  known  of  these  coontries.  In  1769  tha 
Aench  fitted  out  a  ship  from  UaoritiiiB,  under  command  of 
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Captaiii  Eerguelin,  witli  a  view  to  the  exploration  of  very 
Ion  eouthsTD  lutitudea.  Tlie  lesult  was  the  disoovery  of  the 
island  known  as  Kerguelin'e  Land,  or  the  Island  of  Desolation, 
in  latitude  50  degrees  south,  and  other  islands  or  plaoes 
(opposed  to  be  portions  of  an  antarctic  continent  In  1768, 
Captain  James  Cook,  a  man  who  by  his  energy  and  talents 
hu  raised  himself  from  a  very  humble  position,  was  chosen 
IS  the  fittest  commander  to  conduct  another  English  exploring 
expedition  into  the  Pacific.  The  principal  object  of  this 
expedition, — although  not  the  only  one, — was  to  prove  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  a  Southern  Continent;  another 
was  to  search  for  any  unknown  tracts  of  land  that  might  exist 
irithin  the  vast  expanse  of  ocean  that  oooupies  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  southem  hemisphere ;  and  a  third  was, 
the  verification  and  connection  of  the  discoTeriee  of  former 
navigators. 

It  appears  at  first  sight — with  our  present  knowledge  of 
Aostruian  geography,  and  the  information  now  possessed 
as  to  the  connexion  of  the  various  separate  discoveries — 
exceedingly  strange  that  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  an  expedition  should  have  been  despatched  from 
England  to  ascertain,  not  the  precise  position  and  extent  of 
the  Great  South  Land,  but  to  solve  the  question  whether  such 
a  country  really  existed  or  not  A  little  consideration  will, 
however,  show  that  the  discoveries  made  by  Carpenter  on  the 
north,  Peter  Muyta  on  the  south,  Vlaming,  De  Witts,  Edels, 
Dunpier,  and  others  on  the  north-western  and  western  coasts, 
and  Tttsman  at  the  extreme  southern  point  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  not  having  been  connected  by  any  continuous  surveys, 
sffurded  no  proof  of  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  such 
an  island -continent  as  the  hopes  and  imaginations  of  explorers 
and  navigators  and  the  traditions  of  antiquity  had  led  the 
vorld  to  expect  There  was  nothing  to  prove  that  the 
Tarious  places  which  had  been  discovered  were  all  parts  of 
one  great  land.  Dampier  made  the  mistake  of  suppoeing  that 
he  was  on  an  island,  when  !□  reality  he  was  on  the  mainland 
of  the  north-westeru  coast ;  and  Tosman  very  naturally,  but 
ertooeously,  imagined,  when  he  discovered  the  island  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  Uiat  he  hod  found  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  continent  of  New  Holland.  Between  the  land  discovered 
by  Tasman,  in  1642,  and  the  country  seen  by  Nuyts,  in  the 
iadentatdon  of  the  great  Australian  Bight,  about  fifteen  years 
before,  there  was  a  space  of  a  thousand  miles  of  coast  whioh 
no  BftTigatoi  had   yet   sighted.     And   eveQ  luppousg  Tan 
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Diemen'B  Land  to  hare  been  the  eoatliem  extremity  of  an 
ieland-contineiit,  whose  western  andilorttieni  shoree  Btretched 
from  tliere  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  still  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  known  of  ita  eastern  boundaries  or  of  its  extent  in 
that  direction.  The  precise  position  of  the  place  which  Quiros 
had  discovered  in  1606,  and  which  he  had  named  the  Tierra 
Auetral  del  Espirltu  Santo,  was  at  best  but  doubtful ;  and 
from  the  extremity  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  on  the  south  to 
Cape  York  on  the  north,  a  space  extending  over  thirty-thtea 
degrees  of  latitude,  was  a  perfect  blank  on  the  charts  of  that 
period.  In  fact  the  whole  of  the  Faciho  Ocean  compmed 
between  the  tenth  and  forty-foarth  parallelB  of  soatii 
latitude,  and  the  one  hundred  and  forty-fifth  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty-seventh  meridians  of  east  longitude,  was  entirelT 
une:ipIored ;  and  the  existence  and  extent  of  the  Great  Sonth 
Land  still  formed,  aa  they  had  done  foi  ages,  the  priuoipal 
problem  which  remained  to  be  solved  relative  to  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  globe. 

The  imaginary  Terra  Auatralis  Incognita,  with  its  profusion 
of  gold  and  spicea,  its  eorgeous  semi-tropical  vegetation 
and  delicious  fruits,  its  inhabitants  loaded  with  jingling 
ornaments  of  the  precious  metals,  and  breathing  an  at- 
mosphere that  made  life  a  pleasure  and  existence  a  constant 
round  of  enjoyment— such  an  imagined  paradise  as  this — 
the  bright  vision  that  had  filled  the  dreams  of  enthasiastio 
navigators  and  explorers  for  more  than  two  hundred  years — 
from  the  times  of  Mendana  and  of  Quiios  to  those  of  Cook — 
found  DO  fitting  realisation  in  the  country  whose  shores 
Dampier  and  olhers  had  described  as  a  sandy,  inhospitable 
waste,  whose  people  were  the  poorest  and  most  degraded 
beings  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  world  refused  to 
believe  that  the  greatest  geographical  and  physical  problem 
of  the  globe  had  been  solved  by  the  discovery  of  a  few 
milea  of  coast  which  was  apparently  the  boundary  of  a 
dread,  arid,  waterless  waste,  devoid  of  mountains,  and  barri- 
caded by  almost  impenetrable  scrubs.  Nothing  was  known 
of  the  great  extent  of  the  country  of  whose  fringe  the  dis- 
coverers had  given  such  disheartening  accounts  ;  nothing 
of  the  lovely  and  luxuriant  plains  which  lay  beyond  those 
parched  and  desert  shores  ;  nothing  of  the  rich  pastures,  the 
magnificent  forests,  the  mountains  and  streams  whose 
rocks  and  sands  were  of  gold,  which  Australia  baa  since 
revealed;  and  men  refused  to  own  that  the  barren  and 
inhospitable  land  of  Bdels,  Vlaming,  Nuyts,  Tasman,   and 
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Ssmpiei  was  the  Terra  Australia  of  its  dreams  and  liopss. 
It  was  reserved  for  fiogland  to  set  this  question  of  die  G-ieat 
SoDth  Ijuid  at  rest 

No  man  belonging  to  the  Britiah  navy  was  so  well  fitted 
ta  Capttun  James  Cook  to  conduct  an  exploring  expedition 
with  this  object  in  view  into  the  southern  hemisphere.  Of 
very  humble  paiGutage,  baing  the  son  of  a  Yorkshire  farm 
labourer,  he  had  raised  himself  by  his  talents  and  energy  to 
a  poBition  seldom  attained  by  one  of  bis  cltiss.  lie  bad  in 
the  early  part  of  his  career  materially  contributed,  by  the 
accuracy  of  his  surveys,  made  under  m.ost  difficult  and  even 
dangerous  circumstances,  to  the  brilliant  success  which 
attended  the  operations  of  the  immortal  Wolfe  at  the  siege 
of  Quebec ;  and  to  this  circumstance  he  owed  much  of  the 
advancement  in  his  profession  and  the  splendid  opportunities 
for  acquiring  distiDction  which  he  afterwards  enjoyed. 

In  the  preeent  day,  when  all  parts  of  India  and  Australia 
are  in  constant  intercourse  with  each  other  and  with  Europe, 
when  steam  communication  is  regular  and  mpid  between 
almost  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  when  a  voyage  to  the  parent 
country  is  but  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks ;  whoa  aiTiugements 
for  visiting  the  moat  distant  parts  of  the  earth  are  made  and 
carried  out  with  as  much  certainty  and  as  little  difficulty  or 
delay  as  our  grandfathers  ex.perienced  in  performing  a 
journey  from  Exeter  or  York  to  London,  it  is  difficult  to 
comprehend  fully  the  great  distance  in  time  which,  only  a 
c«ntnry  since,  separated  the  countries  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  South  Seaa  from  Europe.  The  cose  of  the  crew  of 
the  Falmouth,  an  English  man-of-war  of  fifty  guns,  illustrates 
in  a  remarkable  manner  the  difference  between  the  two 
periods.  This  ship  having  been  several  years  out  from 
Sogland,  cruising  in  the  Pacific  and  China  Seo.^,  was  on  bet 
voyage  home,  in  the  year  1762,  when  slle  ran  ugrouud  on  a 
mudbank  on  the  coast  of  Batavia.  It  does  not  appear  that 
she  was  much  Injured ;  still  she  could  not  be  gut  otf.  Her 
commander  and  some  of  her  officers  and  crew  after  a  time 
quit^  her  with  the  hope  of  reaching  EnglnuJ.  The  fate 
they  met  with  is  not  known.  They  left  the  .ship  and  stores, 
part  of  which  had  been  landed  in  an  attempt  to  lighten  the 
vessel,  in  oborge  of  that  portion  of  the  officci's  and  crew 
which  remained  behind.  These  unfortunate  people  stayed 
by  the  ship  for  eight  years  before  tbcy  were  ali'ucded  an 
opportunity  of  quitting  her  and  of  being  taken  home.  In 
1767,  five  years  after  the  vessel  struck  on  the  mudbank, 
•.,H»IC 
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the  Bhip  DolpUn,  Captain  Wallia,  then  on  a  voyngK 
round  ^e  world,  disoovered  tliem ;  and  the  following 
aoconnt  of  their  then  condition  is  given  in  the  history 
of  the  Dolphin's  voyage : — "  On  an  examination  of  the 
stores  and  diip  every  thing  was  foond  in  so  decayed  a  state 
as  to  be  totally  uBeless ;  ihs  masta,  yards,  and  cables  were 
dropping  to  pieces ;  the  ironwork  was  so  rusty  that  it  was 
worth  nothing ;  her  hull  was  in  a  most  shattered  oondition ; 
many  of  her  porta  were  washed  into  one,  and  there  was  do 
place  in  her  where  a  man  conld  be  sheltered  from  the  waather. 
The  officers  and  orew  were  in  as  wretched  a  state  as  the  ship 
herseli  The  boatswain,  through  vexation  and  distress,  had 
lost  his  senses,  the  carpenter  was  dying,  and  the  cook 
wounded  and  a  cripple.  The  warrant  officers  presented  a 
petition  t^  Captain  Wallis,  requesting  that  he  would  t^ike  them 
on  board  the  Dolphin.  They  stated  that  nothing  now  remained 
for  them  to  look  after  ;  that  although  they  had  ten  years' pay 
due  they  would  gladly  forfeit  it  to  be  relieved  from  their 
present  sufferings  ;  and  that  they  were  frequently  robbed  by 
the  Malays,  and  were  in  continual  dread  of  being 
murdered  by  them.  Captain  WaUis  told  them,  with 
the  utmost  regret  and  compaesion,  that  the  relief 
they  prayed  for  was  not  in  his  power  to  render; 
that  as  they  had  received  charge  of  the  ship  and  stores  they 
must  wait  for  orders  from  home.  He  assured  tttem  that  Iw 
would  do  all  in  his  power  on  his  arrival  in  England  to  relieve 
them  ;  and  with  this  remote  consolation  only,"  continues  the 
narrative,  "  these  poor,  neglected,  forgotten,  unassisted. 
Buffering  men,  took  their  leave  with  tears  in  their  eyes." 
Upwards  of  two  years  more  elapsed,  and  still  these  poor 
fellows,  true  to  what  they  considered  their  dutv  to  uieir 
oountiv,  remaine*^  bv  the  rotting  ship,  and  still  no  relief 
arrived  from  England  At  length  the  government  at  Batavia 
interfered,  and  sent  them  home  in  a  Dutch  ship.  This  took 
place  a  few  months  before  Captain  Cook  touched  at  Batavia 
on  his  first  voyage  in  the  latter  part  of  1770.  The 
hardships  they  endured,  and  the  apparent  neglect  with  which 
they  were  treated,  were  no  doubt  mainly  due  to  the 
infrequency  and  difficulty  of  communication  in  those  days,  for 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  British  government  would 
have  allowed  nearly  the  whole  crew  of  a  man-of-war  to 
perish  in  the  miserable  manner  narrated,  if  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  placed  were  rightly  understood. 
Captain  Wallis's    reAisal   to  rescue   them,  although  be  no 
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dcnbt  aoted  in  striot  acoordasce  vith  the  Admiralty 
H^nlatioiie  of  that  period,  would  have  brooffht  him  to  ft 
conrt  mftrtiol,  and  probably  to  condign  puniBiunen^  in  the 
pneent  day.  The  oase  affords  a  remarkable  illuetratios  of 
the  progreea  whiob  baa  been  mads  in  navigation,  and  the 
changee  that  have  been  effected  in  travellinfl;  and  in 
oommonicatiDg  vritb  distant  parte  of  the  world  thronffh  the 
ioBtrnmentality  of  eteam  ana  the  agency  of  the  euotrio 
talegraph,  during  the  present  century. 


CHAPTJSB    IT. 

CUTAIV  COOK*!  D! 

TU  DOMEK'a  i.Ajn>  in  1777. 

Thb  expedition  entrusted  to  the  command  of  Captain  Oook 
uilad  &om  Plymouth  on  the  26th  August,  1768.  It  consisted 
of  but  one  ship,  the  Endeavour,  of  350  tons.  Mr.  (aftei- 
iraida  Sir  Joseph)  Banks,  and  Dr.  Solander,  a  Swede  and  a 
pupil  of  the  celebrated  linneens,  accompanied  the  expedition 
u  nantralieta;  Mr.  Green  as  astronomer;  l£r.  Buchan  aa 
diBoghtBinan ;  and  Mr.  Parkinson  as  painter. 

Cook  did  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  Southern 
Contiiien^  and  in  his  account  of  his  voyage  he  enters  into 
Teiy  elaborate  arguments  to  prove  that  Quiros  and  the  other 
old  navigators  had  been  mistaken.  The  result,  however,  of 
Cook's  discoveries  has  rather  tended  to  confirm  the  opinion 
of  Quiros,  and  to  a  certain  extent  it  has  proved 
tiie  accuracy  of  bis  statements  if  not  the  truth  of 
his  theories.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
Cook,  knowing,  as  he  must  have  done,  all  that  had  been 
Kcomplished  by  the  old  Spanish  and  Dutch  navigators,  could 
have  entertained  the  opinions  which  he  held ;  and  when  he 
foond  himself  mistaken  it  is  strange  that  he  did  not  alter  or 
■apprese  that  part  of  his  narrative  in  which  he  declared  that 
otEers  were  wrong  in  supposing  that  a  continent  existed  to 
the  north  of  the  4()th  degree  of  south  latitude. 
The  part  of  Cook's  journal  treating  on  this 
subject  shows  the  uncertainty  which  surroonded  the 
^gma,  not  of  Australian  geography  merely,  but  of  the  very 
eiistence  of  such  a  country,  less  uian  a  century  ago ;  ana 
proves  that  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  navigators  for 
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hundrede  of  years  preTiously,  very  little  progreBB  had  really 
been  mode  in  elucidating  the  mystery  wWh  enveloped  the 
Qreat  South  Land.  The  globe  bad  been  circunmavigated 
three  times  within  three  or  four  years  preceding  Cook's  first 
voyage,  without  the  slightest  light  having  been  throvm  upon 
the  Australian  problem.  It  is  true  that  me  general  object  of 
the  voyages  undertaken  by  English  navigators  previous  to 
Cook's  first  expedition,  was  to  discover  any  unknown  islands 
or  tracts  of  land  that  might  eicist  in  the  Pacific  and  lodian 
Oceans,  and  not  the  discovery  of  the  Terra  Auetralis  in 
particular.  The  principal  object  of  Cook's  voyage,  on  the 
contrary,  was  the  solution  of  the  Australian  enigma.  All 
thtit  had  been  diecovered  before  served  rather  to  create  uncer- 
tainty  and  to  whet  curiosity  than  to  satisfy  inquiry  or  fe 
confirm  reasonable  conjecture.  It  was  difficult  in  that  day 
to  distinguish  between  what  was  fcnio  and  what  waa  false 
concerning  the  Great  South  Land — to  discriminHto  between 
tacts  on  the  one  side,  and  idle  tales,  obscure  traditions,  and  the 
bold  inventions  of  deliberate  falsehood  on  the  other.  This 
state  o(  uncertainty  the  English  government  at  length  deter- 
mined should  exist  no  longer,  and  Captain  Cook  waa  selected 
as  the  officer  best  qualified  to  lift  the  veil  which  waa  supposed 
to  shroud  a  fifth  continent  from  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  is  unnecessary  to  recite  the  incidents  of  hi* 
voyage  previous  to  his  arrival  in  Australian  waters.  A  few 
days  before  sighting  land  Cook  wrote  as  follows  : — 

"Thus  far  our  navigation  has  certainly  been  unfavourable 
to  the  notion  of  a  Southern  Continent,  for  it  has  swept  away  at 
least  throe-fourths  of  the  positions  upon  which  it  has  been 
founded.  The  principal  navigators,  whose  authority  has  been 
urged  on  this  occasion,  are  Taaman,  Juan  Fernandez, 
Hermite,  the  commander  of  o  Dutch  squadron, 
Quiros,  and  Eoggewein;  and  the  track  of  the  Endeavour 
has  demonstrated  that  the  land  seen  by  these  persons, 
and  supposed  to  be  part  of  a  continent,  is  not  so  ;  it  has  also 
totally  subverted  the  theoretical  arguments  which  have  been 
brought  to  prove  that  the  existence  of  a  Southern  Continent  is 
necessary  to  preserve  an  equilibrium  between  the  two  hemi- 
spheres; for  upon  this  principle  what  we  have  already 
proved  to  be  water,  would  render  the  southern  hemisphere 
too  light. 

"  Yet  upon  a  view  of  the  chart  it  vrill  appear  that  there  is 
a  large  space  extending  quite  to  the  tropics,  which  neither  we, 
nor  any  other  navigators  to   oar  knowledge,  have  explored. 
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■ad  u  there  'will  appear  to  be  room  enough  for  the  c^e  of 
>  Southent  Contineiit  to  extend  northward  into  a  low 
EOnthem  latitude,  I  ehall  give  my  reason  for  believing  there 
h  no  cape  of  any  Southern  Ckintinent  to  the  northward  of 
ibrty  decrees  south. 

"  Notwithatandlng  what  has  been  laid  down  by  some 
gwgraphera  in  their  mape,  and  alleged  by  Mr.  Dali^ymple, 
with  reepect  to  QuirOB,  it  is  improbable  in  tiie  highest  degree 
that  he  ea'w  to  the  eonthwanl  of  two  islands  whioh  he 
discovered  in  latitude  2fi  or  26,  and  whioh  I  suppose  may  lie 
between  the  longitude  of  130  degrees  and  140  degrees  W., 
my  signs  of  a  continent,  much  lese  anything  whjdi,  in  his 
opinion,  -was  a  known  or  indubitable  sign  of  such  land ;  for 
if  he  had,  he  would  certainly  have  sailed  southward  in  search 
of  it,  and  if  he  had  sought,  supposing  the  signs  to  have  been 
indubitable,  he  must  have  found ;  the  discovery  of  a  Southern 
CoDtinent  was  the  ultimate  object  of  Quiros's  voyage,  and  no 
man  appears  to  have  had  it  more  at  heart ;  ao  that  if  he  was 
in  latitude  26  degrees  8.,  and  in  longitude  146  degrees-W., 
where  Mr.  Dalrymple  has  placed  the  islands  he  discovered,  it 
nay  fairly  be  inferred  that  no  part  of  a  Southern  Continent 
extends  to  that  latitude. 

"As  to  myself,  I  saw  nothing  that  I  thought  a  sign  of  land 
in  my  route,  either  to  the  northward,  southward,  or  westward, 
till  a  few  days  before  I  made  the  east  cbaet  of  Xew 
Zealand.  I  did  indeed  frequently  see  large  flocks  of  birds, 
but  they  were  generally  sucul  as  are  found  at  a  very  remote 
distance  from  any  coast ;  and  it  is  also  true  that  I  frequently 
saw  pieces  of  rock-weed,  but  I  oould  not  infer  the  vicinity  of 
land  &om  these,  because  I  have  been  informed,  upon 
indubitable  authority,  that  a  oonaiderable  quantity  of  the 
beans  called  ox-eyea,  whioh  are  known  to  grow  nowhere  but 
in  the  West  Indies,  are  every  year  thrown  upon  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  which  is  not  less  than  twelve  hundred  leagues 
distaoL 

"Thus  have  I  given  my  reasons  for  thinking  that  there  is 
no  continent  to  the  northward  of  latitude  40  degrees  8.  Of 
what  may  lie  farther  to  the  southward  than  40  degrees  I  oan 
^ve  no  opinion  :  but  I  am  so  far  from  wishing  to  discouragd 
^y  future  attempt  finally  to  determine  a  question  which  has 
long  been  an  object  of  attention  to  many  nations,  that  now 
this  voyage  has  reduced  the  only  possible  site  of  a  continent  in 
&e  southern  hemisphere,  north  of  latitude  forty  degrees,  to 
so  small  a  epace,  I  think  it  would  be  a  pity  to  leave  that  any 
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longer  unexamined,  eBpecially  as  the  Toyags  may  tnm  to 
good  account,  besides  determining  the  principal  question,  if 
no  Gontineut  should  be  found,  by  the  discovery  of  new  islands 
in  the  tropical  regions,  of  which  there  is  probably  a  great 
number  that  no  European  vessel  has  ever  yet  visited." 

The  above  was  written  between  the  Slst  March,  1770,  wheB 
Cook  left  New  Zealand,  and  the  following  18th  of  April, 
when  he  discovered  land  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
AustraliaD  continent,  which  he  named  Point  Hicks,  ofler  his 
lieutenant,  who  was  the  first  to  obtain  a  sight  of  it.  TheT« 
appears  to  be  some  uncertainty  in  Cook's  remarks  upon  the 
non-existence  of  a  Southern  Continent  in  the  position  ascribed 
by  Dalfymple  and  others  to  the  Australian  land  discovered  by 
Qoiros.  Cook's  supposition  that  indications  of  a  continent 
were  discovered  by  Quiros  in  longitude  146  west  does  not 
appear  to  be  borne  out  by  any  passage  in  the  narrative  of 
Quiroa's  voyage.  The  meridian  of  146  west  is  as  nesrly  as 
pos.^ble  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific,  midway  between 
Amerioa  and  Anstralia, — the  longitude  of  the  Marquesas  and 
the  Society  Islands ;  a  place  where  nobody  ever  supposed  a 
continent  existed.  The  meridian  of  146  east,  however,  strikes 
the  Australian  land  very  near  its  intersection  by  the  latitude 
named  by  Dalrymple,  and  outs  the  continent  almost  from 
Halifax  Bay  to  Wilson's  Promontory.  Cook,  probably,  had 
not  Quiros'e  narrative  before  him,  and  depended  upon  Dal^- 
rymple's  theoretical  observations.  That  Quiros,  at  the  extreme 
westernmost  point  which  he  attained,  was  very  near  the 
Australian  coast,  whether  he  sighted  it  or  not,  is,  however, 
quite  certain,  for  Torres,  the  almiraate  of  the  expedition, 
passed  through  the  strait  which  bears  his  name  shortly 
after  they  parted  company. 

The  course  of  the  Endeavour,  after  sighting  Point  Hicks, 
was  turned  to  the  north-east,  and  she  ranged  along  the  shore 
for  several  days. 

The  following  extracts  firom  Cook's  journal  relate  his  dis- 
covery of  land,  and  the  coutbs  pursued  until  he  anchored  in 
Botany  Bay  ; — 

"  In  the  morning  of  the  18th,  we  saw  two  Port  Egmont 
hens,  and  a  pintado  bird,  which  are  certain  signs  of  approach- 
ing land,  and,  indesd,  by  our  reckoning,  we  could  not  be  far 
&om  it,  for  our  longitude  was  now  one  degree  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  east  side  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  according  to  the 
lODgitade  laid  down  by  Taaman,  whom  we  oould  not  suppose 
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to  hiY«  ened  macfa  in  so  short  &  ran  as  from  this  land  to 
Kew  Zealand ;  and  by  our  latitude  we  could  not  be  above 
fifty  or  fifty-five  leagues  from  the  place  whence  he  took  his 
departure.  AJl  this  day  we  had  frequent  squalls  and  a  great 
KwdL  At  one  in  the  morning  we  brought  to  and  sounded, 
but  had  no  ground  with  130  fathom ;  at  six  we  saw  land 
extending  Grom  K.E.  to  W.,  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six 
leagnea,  having  eighty  fothom  water,  with  a  fine  sandy 
bottom. 

"We  continued  atanding  westward,  with  the  wind  at 
S.S.W.,  till  eight,  when  we  made  all  the  sail  we  could,  and 
boce  away  along  the  ahore  N.E,  for  the  easternmost  land  in 
sight,  being  at  this  time  in  latitude  37  degrees  68  seconds  S., 
and  longitude  210  degrees  39  minntes  Yf.  The  southernmost 
point  of  land  in  sights  which  bore  from  us  W.  i  8.,  I  judged 
to  lie  in  latitude  33  degrees,  longitnde  21 1  degrees  7  minutes, 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  Point  Hicks,  because  Mr.  Hicks,  the 
firgt  tientenant,  was  the  first  who  discovered  it.  To  the 
southward  of  this  point  no  land  was  to  be  seen,  though  it  waa 
very  clear  in  that  quarter,  and  by  our  longitude,  compared 
with  that  of  Tasman,  not  as  it  ts  laid  down  in  the  printed 
charts,  but  in  the  extracts  from  'gasman's  journal,  published 
by  Bembrantse,  the  body  of  Van  Dieman'a  Land  ought  to  have 
borne  due  souih ;  and  indeed,  from  the  Budden  falling  of  the 
sea  after  the  wind  abated,  I  had  reason  to  think  it  did  i  yet 
as  I  did  not  see  it^  and  as  I  found  this  coast  trend  N.E.  and 
8.W,,  or  rather  more  to  the  eastward,  I  cannot  determine 
Tchether  it  Joins  to  Van  Dicmen's  I<and  or  not. 

"At  noon  we  were  in  latitude  37  degrees  6  minntes,  longi- 
tude 210  degrees  20  minutes  W.  The  extremes  of  the  hmd 
estendod  fromN-W.  to  £.!)■.£.,  and  a  remarkable  point  bore 
^.  20  E.,  at  the  distance  of  about  four  leagues.  This  point 
rises  in  a  ronnd  hillock,  very  much  resembling  the  Bam 
Head  at  the  entrance  of  Plymouth  Sound,  and  theirefore  I 
<^ed  it  by  the  same  name.  The  variation  by  an  azimuth, 
taken  this  morning,  was  3  degrees  7  minutes  E. ;  and  what 
ve  had  now  seen  of  the  land  appeared  lov  and  level ;  the 
Eeo-shore  waa  a  white  sand,  but  the  country  within  was  green 
ud  woody.  About  one  o'clock,  we  saw  three  water-spouts 
it  ODce ;  two  were  between  us  and  the  shore,  and  the  third  at 
BQme  dbtance,  upon  our  larboard  quarter. 

"  At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  shortened  sail,  and  brought 
to  for  the  night,  having  fifty-six  fathom  water,  and  a  flna 
^andy  bottom.     The  northernmost  land  in  sight  then  bore  N. 
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by  E.  t  £.,  and  a  email  island  lying  close  to  &  point  on  the 
main  bore  W.  distEUit  two  leagues.  This  point,  whicli  I  called 
Gape  Howe,  may  be  known  by  ike  trending  of  the  coast,  which 
is  north  on  the  one  side  and  eouth-weat  on  the  other ;  it 
may  also  be  known  by  some  round  bille  upon  the  main,  just 
within  it. 

"We  brought  to  for  the  night,  and  at  four  in  the  morning 
made  sail  along  shore  to  the  northward.  At  six,  the  northern- 
most land  in  sight  bore  X.N.W,  and  we  were  at  this  time 
about  fonr  leagues  from  the  shore.  At  noon  we  were  in 
latitude  36  degrees  51  minutes  S.,  longitude  209  degrees  53 
minutes  W.,  and  about  three  leagues  distant  from  the  shore. 
The  weather  being  clear  gave  ua  a  good  Tiew  of  the  country, 
which  haa  a  very  pleasing  appearance ;  it  is  of  a  moderate 
height,  diversified  by  hills  and  valleys,  ridges  and  plains, 
interspersed  with  a  few  lawns  of  no  great  extent,  but  in 
general  covered  with  wood ;  the  ascent  of  the  hills  and  ridgea 
is  gentle,  and  the  summits  are  not  high  We  continued  to 
saU  along  the  shore  to  the  northward,  with  a  southerly  wind, 
and  in  the  afternoon  we  saw  smoke  in  several  places,  by 
which  we  knew  the  country  to  be  inhabited.  At  six  in  the 
evening  we  shortened  soil,  and  sounded;  we  found  forty-four 
&thom  water,  with  a  clear  sandy  bottom,  and  stood  on  under 
an  easy  sail  till  twelve,  when  we  brought  to  for  the  night,  and 
had  ninety  fathom  water. 

"  At  four  in  the  morning  we  made  sail  again,  at  the  distance 
of  about  five  leagues  £rom  the  land,  and  at  six  we  were 
abreast  of  a  high  mountain,  lying  near  the  shore,  which,  on 
account  of  its  figure,  I  colled  Mount  Dromedary.  Under  this 
mountain  the  shore  forms  a  point,  to  which  I  gave  the  name 
of  Point  Dromedary,  and  over  it  there  is  a  peaked  hillock. 

"At  five  in  the  evening  we  were  abreast  of  a  point  of  land 
which  rose  in  a  perpendicular  cliff,  and  which,  for  that  reason, 
I  called  Point  Upright  Our  latitude  was  35  degrees  35 
minutes  S.  when  this  point  bore  from  us  due  west,  distant 
about  two  leagues  ;  in  this  situation  we  had  about  thirty-one 
fathom  water,  with  a  sandy  bottom.  At  six  in  the  evening, 
the  wind  falling,  we  hauled  off  E.If.E.,  and  at  this  time  the 
northernmost  land  in  sight  bore  N.  by  E.  1  K  At  midnight, 
being  in  seventy  fathom  water,  wo  brought  to  till  four  in  the 
morning,  when  we  made  sail  in  for  the  land ;  but  at  day- 
break found  our  situation  nearly  the  same  as  it  had  been  at 
five  the  evening  before,  by  which  it  was  apparent  that  we  had 
baen  drirea  about  three  leagues  to  the  aouthward,  by  a  tide 
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or  curea^  during  Ute  night.  After  thia  we  ateered  along  ths 
shore  N.N.E.  with  a  gentle  breeze  at  S.W.,  and  were  so  near 
the  land  aa  to  distinguieh  several  of  the  natives  upon  the 
beach,  who  appeared  to  be  of  a  black,  or  very  dark  colour. 
At  noon,  our  latitude,  by  observation,  was  35  degrees  27 
minutes  S.  and  longitude  209  degrees  23  minutes  W.,  Cape 
Dromedary  bore  S.  28  W.,  distant  nineteen  leagues,  a  remarK' 
able  peaked  hill,  which  resembled  a  square  dove-honee,  with 
a  dome  at-the  top,  and  which  for  that  reason  I  called  the 
Pigeon  House,  bore  N.  32  degrees  30  minutes  W.,  and  a  small 
low  island^  which  lay  close  under  the  shore,  bore  N.W., 
distant  about  two  or  three  leagues.  When  I  first  discovered 
this  island,  in  the  morning,  I  was  in  hopes,  &om  its  appear- 
ance, Qi&t  I  should  have  found  shelter  for  the  ship  behiitd  it ; 
bat  when  we  came  near  it^  it  did  not  promise  security  even 
for  the  landing  of  a  boat.  I  should  however  have  attempted 
to  send  a  boat  on  shore,  if  the  wind  had  not  veered  in  that 
direction,  with  a  large  hollow  sea  rolling  in  upon  the  land 
■bom  the  S.K,  which  indeed  had  been  the  case  ever  since  we 
liad  been  upon  it  The  coast  still  continued  to  be  of  a 
moderate  height,  forming  alternately  rocky  points  and  sandy 
beaches  ;  but  within,  between  Mount  Dromedary  and  the 
Pigeon  House,  we  saw  high  mountains,  which,  except  two, 
are  covered  with  wood ;  these  two  lie  inland  behind  the 
Pigeon  House,  and  are  remarkably  fiat  at  the  top,  with  steep 
rocky  cliffs  all  round  them,  as  far  as  we  could  see.  The  trees, 
vhich  almost  everywhere  clothe  this  country,  appear  to  be 
large  and  lofty. 

"  We  stood  to  the  N.E.  till  noon  the  nest  day,  with  a 
genUe  breeze  at  N.W.,  and  then  we  tacked  and  stood  west- 
ward. At  thia  time  oor  latitude  by  observation,  was  35 
degrees  10  minutes  S.,  and  longitude  208  degrees  51  minutes 
W.  A  point  of  land  which  I  had  discovered  on  St.  George's 
day,  and  which  therefore  I  called  Cape  George,  bore  W,  distant 
nineteen  miles,  and  the  Pigeon  House  (the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  which  I  found  to  be  35  degrees  19  minutes  S. 
and  209  degrees  42  minutes  W.)  S.  75  W.  We  had  a  fresh 
biteze  at  N.W.  irom  noon  till  three  ;  it  then  came  to  the 
^est,  when  we  tacked  and  stood  to  the  northward.  At  five  in 
the  evening,  being  about  five  or  six  leagues  from  the  shore, 
with  the  Pigeon  House  bearing  W.S.W.  distant  about  nine 
leagues,  we  bad  eighty-six  fathom  water ;  and  at  eight,  having 
Bmnder  and  lightning,  with  heavy  aqualls,  we  brought  to  in 
120  bthom. 
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"  At  three  in  the  morning,  we  made  sail  again  to  the  nrath.- 

ward,  Imving  tlie  advantage  of  a  ttesh  gale  at  S-W.  At  noon 
we  were  about  three  or  four  leagues  from  the  shore,  and  in 
latitude  34  degrees  22  minutes  S.,  longitude  208  degrees  36 
minute  W.  In  the  course  of  this  da/e  run  from  the  preceding 
noon,  which  was  forty-five  miles  north-east,  we  saw  smoke 
in  several  places  near  the  beach.  About  two  leagues  to  the 
northward  of  Cape  Oeorge,  the  shore  seemed  to  foim  a  bay, 
which  promised  shelter  from  the  nortli-eaet  winds^  but  as  tho 
wind  was  with  ua,  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  look  into  it 
without  beating  up,  which  would  have  cost  me  more  time 
than  I  was  willing  to  spare.  The  north  point  of  this  bay,  on 
account  of  its  figure,  I  named  Long  Nose  ;  its  latitude  is  35 
degrees  6  minutes,  and  about  eight  leagues  north  of  it  there 
lies  a  point,  which  from  the  colour  of  the  land  about  it,  1 
called  £ed  Point  i  its  latitude  is  34  degrees  29  minutes,  and 
longitude  208  degrees  45  minutes  W.  To  the  north-west  of 
Bed  Pointy  and  a  little  way  inland,  stands  a  round  hill,  the 
top  of  which  looks  like  the  crown  of  a  hat  In  the  afternoon 
of  this  day  we  had  a  light  breeze  at  N.Jf.W.  till  five  in  the 
evening  when  it  fell  calm.  Before  it  was  dark,  we  saw  smoke 
in  several  places  along  the  shore,  and  a  fire  two  orthree  times 
afterwards.  During  the  night  we  lay  becalmed,  driving  in 
before  the  sea  till  one  in  the  morning,  when  we  got  a  breeze 
from  the  land,  with  which  we  steered  N.R,  being  then  in 
thirty-eight  fathom.  At  noon  it  veered  to  M.E.  by  K.,  and 
we  were  then  in  latitude  34  degrees  10  minutes  S.,  longitude 
208  degrees  27  minutes  W. ;  the  land  was  distant  about  tivo 
leagues,  and  extended  from  S.  37  W,  to  N,  J  E.  In  this 
latitude  there  are  some  white  cliffs,  which  rise  perpendicularly 
fi^m  the  sea  to  a  considerable  height  We  stood  ofl'the  shore 
till  two  o'clock,  and  then  tacked  and  stood  in  till  sis,  when  wo 
were  within  four  or  five  miles  of  it,  and  at  that  distance  had 
fifty  &thom  water.  The  extremities  of  the  land  bore  from 
S.  28  W.  to  N.  25  degrees  30  minutes  E.  We  now  tacked  and 
Btood  off  tUI  twelve,  then  tacked  and  stood  in  again  till  four 
in  the  morning,  when  we  made  a  trip  off  till  daylight ;  and 
during  all  this  time  we  lost  ground,  owing  to  the  variableness 
of  the  winds.  We  continued  at  the  distance  of  between  four 
and  five  miles  from  the  shore,  till  the  afternoon,  when  we 
came  within  two  miles,  and  I  then  hoisted  out  the  pinnace 
and  yawl  to  attempt  a  lauding,  but  the  pinnace  proved  to  be 
BO  leaky  that  I  was  obliged  to  hoist  her  in  again.  At  this 
time  we  saw  several  of  the  natives  walking  briskly  along  the 
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titan,  foor  of  whom  cairied  a  email  canoe  upon  their  ehoul- 
deta.  We  flattered  oureelvea  that  they  were  ^ing  to  put  her 
intoths  water,  aud  come  off  to  the  ship,  but  finding  ouraelves 
^sappointed,  I  detormmed  to  go  on  ahoie  in  the  yawl,  with 
ae  many  as  it  would  oany.  I  embarked,  therefore,  with  only 
Ur.  Btrnks,  Dr.  Solander,  Tupia,  and  four  rowers ;  we  polled 
for  that  part  of  the  shore  where  the  Indians  appeared,  uear 
which  four  amaU  cuioes  were  Iving  at  the  water's  edge.  The 
ludiaoB  sat  down  upon  the  rocks,  and  seemed  to  wait  for  our 
landing ;  but  to  oui  great  regret)  when  we  came  within  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  they  ran  away  into  the  woods.  We 
determined,  however,  to  go  ashore,  and  endeavour  to  procure 
an  interview ;  but  in  this  we  were  again  disappointed,  for  we 
found  BO  great  a  Burf  beating  upon  every  part  of  the  beach, 
that  landijag  with  our  little  boat  was  altogether  impraoticable. 
We  were  therefore  obliged  to  be  content  with  gazing  at  such 
objecte  as  presented  themBelves  from  the  wat«r.  The  canoes, 
upon  a  near  view,  seemed  very  much  to  resemble  those  of  the 
smaller  Bort  at  Kew  Zealand.  We  obBsrved,  that  smong  the 
trees  on  shore,  which  were  not  very  large,  there  was  no  under- 
wood ;  and  ooold  distinguish  that  many  of  them  were  of  the 
palm  kind,  and  some  of  them  cabbage  trees ;  after  many  a 
wiahfnl  look  we  weie  obliged  to  return,  with  our  curiosity 
rather  excited  than  satisfied,  and  about  five  in  the 
evening  got  on  board  the  ship.  About  this  time  it  fell 
calm,  and  our  situation  was  by  no  means  agreeable.  We 
were  now  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore, 
and  within  some  breakers,  which  lay  to  the  southward ;  but 
happily  a  light  breeze  come  off  the  land,  and  carried  us  out  of 
<iMger.  With  this  breeze  we  stood  to  the  northward,  and  at 
day-break  we  discovered  a  bay,  which  seemed  to  be  well 
eheltered  &om  all  winds,  and  into  which,  therefore,  I 
ijetermined  to  go  with  the  ship.  The  pinnace  being  repaired, 
1  sent  her,  with  the  master,  to  sound  the  entrance,  while  I 
^ept  turning  up,  having  the  wind  right  out.  At  noon,  the 
mouth  of  the  hay  bore  N.N.W.,  diutaut  about  a  mile,  oud 
seeing  a  smoke  on  the  shore,  we  directed  our  glasses  to  the 
spat,  and  soon  discovered  ten  people,  who,  upon  our  nearer 
approach,  left  their  fire,  and  retired  to  a  IJttle  eminence, 
whence  they  could  conveniently  observe  our  motdous.  Soon 
after  two  canoes,  each  having  two  men  on  board,  came  to  the 
shore  just  under  the  eminence,  and  the  men  Joined  the  rest 
DU  the  top  of  it.  The  pinnace,  which  had  been  sent  ahead  to 
sound,  now  approached  the  place,  upon  which  all  the  TnHiimii 
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retired  farther  up  the  hill,  except  one,  who  hid  himself  amoD^ 
some  rocks  near  the  landing  place.  Aa  the  pinnace  proceeded 
along  the  shore,  most  of  tiie  people  took  the  aame  route, 
and  kept  abreast  of  hei  at  a  distance.  AVhen  she  came  back, 
'  the  master  told  us,  that  in  a  ootg  a  little  within  the  harbour, 
fiome  of  them  had  come  down  to  the  bench,  and  invited  him  to 
land  hy  many  aigoB  and  words,  of  which  he  knew  not  the 
meaning ;  but  that  all  of  them  were  armed  with  long  pikea, 
aiid  a  wooden  weapon  shaped  somewhat  like  a  cimeter.  The 
Indians  who  had  not  followed  the  boat,  seeing  the  ship 
approach,  used  many  threatening  gestures,  and  brandished 
their  weapons ;  particularly  two,  who  made  a  Tery  singular 
appearance,  for  tiieir  faces  eeemed  to  have  been  dusted  with  a 
white  powder,  and  their  bodies  painted  with  broad  streaks  of 
the  same  colour,  which  parsing  obliquely  over  their  breasts 
and  backs,  looked  not  unlike  the  cross-belts  worn  by  our 
soldiers ;  the  same  kind  of  streaks  were  also  drawn  round 
their  legs  and  thighsi,  like  broad  garters.  Koch  of  these  men 
held  in  his  hand  the  weapon  that  had  been  described  to  us  aa 
like  a  cimeter,  which  appeared  to  be  about  two  feet  and  a  half 
long ;  and  they  seemed  to  talk  ta  each  other  with  great 
eamestnesB. 

"We  continued  to  stand  into  the  bay,  and  early  in  the 
afternoon  anchored  under  the  south  shore,  about  two  miles 
within  the  entrance,  in  six'  fathom  water,  the  south  point 
bearing  S.R,  and  the  north  point  enaL  As  we  came  in  we 
saw,  on  both  points  of  tlio  bay,  a  few  huts,  and  several  of  the 
natives,  men,  women,  aud  children,  Under  the  south  head 
we  saw  four  small  canoes,  with  eaeh  one  man  on  board,  ■who 
were  very  busily  employed  in  striking  fish  with  a  long  pike 
or  spear.  They  ventured  almost  into  the  surf,  and  were  so 
intent  upon  what  they  were  doing,  that  although  the  ship 
passed  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  them,  they  scarcely 
turned  their  eyea  toward  her;  poasibly,  being  deafened  by 
the  surf,  and  their  attention  wholly  fixed  upon  their  business 
or  sport,  they  neither  saw  nor  heard  her  go  past  them. 

"  The  place  where  the  ship  hod  anchored  was  abreast  of  s 
small  village,  consisting  of  about  six  or  eight  houses,  and 
while  we  were  preparing  to  hoist  out  the  boat  we  saw  an  old 
woman,  followed  by  three  children,  come  out  of  the  wood  ; 
ehe  was  loaded  with  fire  wood ;  and  each  of  the  children  had 
also  its  little  burden.  When  she  came  to  the  houses,  three 
more  children,  younger  than  the  others,  came  oat  to  meet 
her:  she  oft«n  looked  at  ihe  ship,  but  expressed  neither  fear 
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nor  soTprise.  In  a  ahort  tune  she  kindled  a  fire,  and  &e  four 
canoea  came  in  firom  fishing.  The  men  landed,  and  havinf 
hauled  up  their  boats,  began  to  dreas  theii  dinner,  to  all 
appearance,  wholly  unconcerned  about  us,  though  we  were 
-witiun  half  a  mile  of  them.  We  thought  it  remarkable  that 
all  of  the  people  we  had  yet  seen,  not  one  had  the  least 
appearance  of  clothing,  the  old  woman  herself  being  destitute 
even  of  a  fig  lea£" 

The  following  is  his  accoont  of  Botany  Bay,  and  of  what 
tooh  place  there  : — 

"  After  dinner  the  boats  were  manned,  and  we  set  out  A\)m 
the  ship,  having  Tupia  of  our  party.  We  intended  to  land 
where  we  saw  Uie  people,  and  began  to  hope  that  as  they  had 
GO  little  regarded  the  ship's  coming  into  the  bay,  they  would 
as  little  regard  our  coming  on  shore.  In  this,  however,  we 
were  disappointed ;  for  as  soon  as  we  approadied  the  rocks 
two  of  the  men  came  down  upon  them  to  dispute  our  landing, 
and  the  rest  ran  away.  Each  of  the  two  champions  was  armed 
with  a  lance  about  ten  feet  long,  and  a  short  stick,  which  he 
seemed  to  handle  as  if  it  was  a  machine  to  assist  him  in 
managing  or  throwing  the  lance.  They  called  to  us  in  a  very 
loud  tone,  and  in  a  harsh  dissonant  language,  of  which  neither 
we  nor  Tupia  understood  a  single  word  ;  they  brandished 
their  weapons,  and  seemed  resolved  to  defend  their  coast  to 
the  uttermost,  though  they  were  but  two,  and  we  were  forty. 
I  could  not  but  admire  their  courage,  and  being  very  un- 
willing that  hostilities  should  commence  with  such  inequality 
of  force  between  us,  1  ordered  the  boat  to  lie  upon  her  oara ; 
we  then  parlied  by  signs  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  to  bespeak  their  good-will,  I  threw  them  noils, 
beads,  and  other  trifles,  which  they  took  up,  and  seemed  to  be 
well  pleased  with.  I  then  made  signs  that  I  wanted  water, 
and,  by  all  the  means  that  1  could  devUe,  endeavoured  to 
convince  them  that  we  would  do  them  no  harm.  They  now 
waved  to  us,  and  I  was  willing  to  interpret  it  as  an  mvita- 
tion ;  but  upon  our  putting  the  boat  in,  they  come  again  to 
oppose  ua.  One  appeared  to  be  a  vouth  about  nineteen  or 
twenty,  and  the  other  a  man  of  middle  Eige ;  as  I  had  now  no 
other  resource,  I  fired  a  musket  between  them.  Upon  &a 
report,  the  youngest  dropped  a  bundle  of  lances  upon  tlio 
rock,  but  recollecting  himself  in  an  instant,  he  snatched  them  up 
again  with  great  haste.  A  stone  was  then  tlirown  at  us,  upon 
which  I  ordered  a  musket  to  be  fired  with  small  shot,  which 
struck  the  eldest  upon  the  legs,  and  he   immediately  ran 
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to  one  of  die  houses,  ^hicli  was  distant  about  an  hundred 
yards.  I  now  hoped  that  oui  contest  was  over,  and  ve 
tmmediately  landed ;  but  we  had  scarcely  left  the  boat  when 
he  returned,  and  we  then  perceived  that  he  had  left  the  rock 
only  to  fetch  a  shield  or  target  for  his  defence.  As  soon  as 
he  come  up,  he  threw  a  lanoo  at  us,  and  his  comrade  another ; 
they  fell  where  we  stood  thickest,  but  happily  hurt  nobody. 
A  tniid  musket  with  smEkll  shot  was  thee  nred  at  them,  upon 
which  one  of  them  threw  another  lance,  and  both  immediately 
ran  away;  if  we  hod  pursued,  we  might  probably  have  taken 
one  of  them  ;  but  Mr.  Banks  suggesting  that  the  limces  might 
be  poisoned,  I  thought  it  not  prudent  to  venture  into  the 
woods.  We  repaired  immediately  to  the  huts,  in  one  of 
which  we  found  the  children,  who  had  hidden  themselves 
behind  a  shield  and  some  bark  ;  we  peeped  at  them,  but  left 
them  in  their  retreat^  without  their  knowing  that  they  had 
been  diacovered,  and  we  threw  into  the  house,  when  we 
went  away,  some  beads,  ribbons,  pieces  of  cloth,  and 
other  presents,  which  we  hoped  would  procure  us 
the  good-will  of  the  inhahittmts  when  they  should 
return ;  but  the  lances  which  we  found  lying  about  we  took 
away  with  us,  to  the  number  of  about  fifty ;  they  were  from 
six  to  fifteen  feet  long,  and  all  of  them  had  four  prongs  in  the 
manner  of  a  fiss-gig,  each  of  which  was  pointed  with  fish- 
bone, and  very  sharp ;  we  observed  that  tiiey  were  smeared 
with  a  viscous  substance  of  a  green  colour,  which  favoured 
the  opinion  of  their  being  poisoned,  though  we  afterwards 
diacovered  that  it  was  a  mistake;  they  appeared,  by  the  sea- 
weed that  we  found  sticking  to  them,  to  have  been  used  in 
striking  fish.  Upon  examining  the  canoes  that  lay  upon  the 
beach,  we  found  tnem  to  be  the  worst  we  hod  ever  seen ;  they 
were  between  twelve  and  fourteen  feet  long,  and  made  of  the 
bark  of  a  tree  in  one  piece,  which  was  drawn  together  and 
tied  up  at  each  end,  the  middle  being  kept  open  by  sticks, 
which  were  placed  across  them  from  gunwale  to  gunwale 
as  thwarts.  We  then  searched  for  fresh  water,  but  found 
none,  except  in  a  small  hole  which  had  been  dug  in  the 
«and. 

"  Having  re-embarked  in  our  boat,  we  deposited  our  lances 
on  board  the  ship,  and  then  went  over  to  Uie  north  point  of 
the  bay,  where  we  had  seen  several  of  the  inhabitants  when 
we  were  entering  it^  but  which  we  now  found  totally  deserted. 
Here,  however,  we  found  firesh  water,  which  trickled  down 
£rom  the  top  of  the  tocka,  and  stood  in  pools  among  Hie 
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lioltowa  at  the  bottom ;  but  it  waa  situated  so  ae  not  to  be 
procured  for  our  use  without  difficulty. 

"In  the  monuDg,  therefore,  I  sent  a  party  of  men  to  that 
ptot  of  the  shore  where  %e  first  lauded,  with  orders  to  dig 
boles  in  the  sand  where  the  water  might  gather ;  but  going 
whore  myself  with  the  gentlemen  soon  afterwards  we  found, 
upon  a  more  diligent  search,  a  small  stream,  more  than 
safficient  for  our  purpose. 

"  Upon  viaiHi^  the  hut  where  we  had  seen  the  ciiildren, 
we  were  greatly  mortified  to  find  that  the  beads  and  ribbons 
which  'we  had  left  there  the  night  before  had  not  been 
nored  from  their  places,  and  that  not  an  Indian  was  to  be  seen. 

"  Having  sent  some  empty  water-caske  on  shore,  and  left 
a  party  of  men  to  cot  wood,  I  went  myself  in  the  pinnace  to 
soood,  and  examine  the  bay ;  during  my  excursion  I  saw 
several  of  the  natives,  but  they  all  fled  at  m.y  approach.  In 
one  of  the  places  where  I  landed,  I  found  sevenu  small  fires, 
and  Creeh  muscles  broiling  upon  them ;  here  also  I  found  some 
of  the  largest  oyeter-shells  I  had  ever  seen. 

"As  soon  aa  me  wooders  and  waterers  came  on  board  to 
dinner,  ten  or  twelve  of  the  natdves  came  down  to  the  place, 
and  looked  with  great  attention  and  curiosity  at  the  casks, 
but  did  not  touch  them ;  they  took  away,  however,  the  oaaoea 
which  lay  near  the  landing-place,  and  again  disappeared. 
In  the  afternoon,  when  our  people  were  again  ashore,  sixteen 
OT  eighteen  Indians,  all  armed,  came  boldly  within  about  an 
hnndred  yards  of  them,  and  then  stopped ;  two  of  them 
advanced  somewhat  nearer ;  and  Mr.  Hicks,  who  commanded 
the  party  on  shore,  with  another,  advanced  to  meet  them, 
holiHng  out  presents  to  them  as  he  approaehed,  and 
expresaing  kindness  and  amity  by  every  sign  he  could  think 
0^  but  all  without  effect ;  for  before  he  could  get  up  with 
them  they  retired,  and  it  would  have  answered  no  purpoee 
to  pursue.  In  the  evening  I  went  with  Mr.  Banks  ana  Dr. 
Solander  to  a  eandy  cove  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay, 
■where,  in  three  or  four  hauls  with  the  seine,  we  took  above 
three  hundred  weight  of  fish,  which  was  equally  divided 
among  the  ship's  company. 

"The  next  morning,  before  daybreak,  the  Indians  came 
down  to  the  houses  that  were  abreast  of  the  ship,  and  were 
keard  frequently  to  shout  very  loud.  Aa  soon  as  it  was  light, 
the^  were  seen  walking  along  the  beaoh  ;  and  soon  after  ^ey 
letired  to  the  woods,  where,  at  tbe  distance  of  about  a  mile 
bom  tJie  shore,  they  kindled  eeyeral  fires. 
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"Out  people  went  ashore  as  osual,  and  vi&  them  Mr. 
Banks  and  Dr.  Solander,  who,  ul  search  of  plants,  reptured  to 
the  woods.  Our  men,  who  were  employed  in  cutting  grass, 
being  the  farthest  removed  &om  the  main  body  of  the  people, 
a  company  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  Indians  advanced  towards 
them,  having  sticks  in  their  hands,  which,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  Serjeant  of  marines,  shone  like  a  musket.  The 
grass-cutters  upon  seeing  them  approach,  drew  together,  and 
repaired  to  the  main  body.  The  Indians,  being  encouraged 
by  this  appearance  of  a  flight,  pursued  them ;  they  stopped, 
however,  when  tiiey  were  within  about  a  furlong  of  them, 
and  after  shouting  several  times,  went  back  into  the  woods. 
In  the  evening  they  came  again  in  the  same  manner,  stopped 
at  the  same  distance,  shouted  and  retired.  I  followed  them, 
myself,  alone  and  unarmed,  for  a  considerable  way  along  the 
shore,  but  I  could  not  prevail  upon  them  to  stop. 

"  This  day  Mr.  Green  took  tlie  sun's  meridian  altitude  a 
little  within  the  south  entrance  of  the  bay,  which  gave  the 
latitude  34  degrees  S. ;  the  variation  of  the  needle  was  11 
degrees  3  minutes  K 

"  Early  the  next  morning,  the  body  of  Forby  Sutherland, 
one  of  our  seamen,  who  died  the  evening  before,  was  buried  ■ 
sear  the  watering-place ;  and  irom  this  incident  I  called  the 
south  point  of  ^s  bay  Sutherland  Point*      This  day  we 

*  The  BpoCTyphal  aoconntB  referred  to  in  page  55  of  this  work  my,  in 
leferenoe  to  the  death  of  Forb;  SuHicrland,  that  he  was  wounded  in  sttompt- 
ing  to  take  fimni  oia  natiTOS  an  uucribod  braes  or  pewter  nlate,  widcli  had 
beea  lelt  Uieie  hj  old  Dutch  navigfttiDn,  bat  that  Cook  wiuiiiig;  to  have  the 
credit  of  bdnx  the  first  diacovcior  of  the  oountrj,  BQppnsaed,  in  his  joornal, 
all  reference  to  the  occunenoe.  In  confirmation  of  this  It  is  pointed  out  that 
Ooo^  who  is  generally  very  minuto  and  particular  about  such  matters,  does 
not  refer  to  tHe  cause  of  Sutherlaad'a  death.  This  omission,  howover,  if  it 
is  an  omission,  afibrds  but  a  voiy  shadowr  confirmatian  of  the  etatoneatl 
referred  to,  and  but  for  the  circulatdon  of  theee  atoriea  would  [ovbablf  nenr 
have  been  ootiicd.  The  ioecribed  plate  in  ijueetion,  it  is  slated,  was  takrai  to 
England  bj  Cook  or  eomc  of  his  ofSceni,  and  deposited,  lone  afterwards,  in 
the  British  Museum,  when  it  is  ssserted  it  still  ismaica  Id  oppodtion  to 
this  it  may  be  said  that  the  Joalousj  which  induced  Cook  to  suppieaB  all 
mealion  or  the  matter  would  certainly  haw  impelled  him  to  destroy  or 
otherwise  make  awaj  with  this  plate,  instead  of  preserving  it  and  taking  it 
to  Eoglanil,  where  it  would  be  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  brought  in  cridebce 
against  hia  claims  to  having  been  the  first  discoverer  of  the  oountiv.  In 
rehmme  to  (he  aUwd  eiiateace  of  other  remaios  and  evidencee  of  the  vimt 
of  tJie  Dntoh  and  fipanioidB  before  Oook's  time  both  to  Botany  Bay  and 

BnAen  Baf ,  tlio  writer  has  baeQ  unable  lo  discover  that  the  ~'^~' '~ 

on  any  rdiable  foandalion.       The  only  accounts  he  has  suo: 

to  any  saliafMitoiy  oonclnsion  show  that  the  stones  of  the 


on  any  rdiable  foandalion.       The  only  accounts  he  has  succeeded  in  tiadiw 
'~    ~       saliafMitoiy  oonclnsion  show  that  the  stones  of  the  assorted 
of  old    butch  and    Spaaiah  ooins  have  etthei  uiaan    bom 
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resolved  to  make  an  excursion  into  the  country.  Hr.  Banka, 
Ik.  Solander,  myself,  and  seven  others,  properly  accoutred  for 
ibt  upsdition,  aet  out  and  repaired  first  to  the  huts  near  the 
watering-place,  whither  some  of  the  natives  continued  every 
<1bj  lo  resort ;  and  though  the  little  presents  which  we  had 
left  there  before  had  not  yet  been  taken  away,  we  left  otlieni 
of  wmewhat  more  value,  consisting  of  cloth,  looking-glasses, 
combs,  and  beads,  and  then  went  up  into  the  ooimtry.  We 
fonnd  the  soil  to  be  either  swamp  or  light  sand,  and  the  face 
of  the  country  finely  diyeTsified  by  wood  and  lawn.  The 
trees  are  tall,  straight,  and  without  underwood,  standing  at 
iueh  a  distance  from  each  other,  that  tiie  whole  country, 
»t  least  where  Hie  swamps  do  not  render  it  incapable  of 
eoltivation,  might  be  cultivated  without  cutting  down  one  of 
tiiem.  Between  tbe  trees  the  ground  ia  covered  with  grass,  of 
wbich  there  ia  great  abundance,  growing  in  tufts  about  as  big 

mialakffi  or  prove  aothing  whatever.  Ono  of  the  coins  in  i^uesUon — 
for  qnJy  one  auirooBed  Dutch  coin  can  now  be  dieooverad — waa  found 
bj  Hi.  John  Colhna,  when  jitoughiiiR,  aiaiiv  veara  since,  on  his  taim 
a  I'ht  n'atec,  on  the  shorea  of  Broken  fisj.  This  coin,  whiuh  ia  of  silver, 
ul  ia  BOW  in  the  pOBSoaaiou  of  Mr.  Macintosh,  of  Lane  Cove,  is  not  a  Dutch 
oiin  U  all,  but  a  Genoan  or  ralher  Schleswig-HolBleIn  "  10  Ethilliog"  piece. 
Thf  date  ia  slmcwt  oblitemled,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  lltiH,  tho  yaa  of 
the  fDondatioii  of  the  colon;,  and  eighteen  years  after  Cook'a  viidL  It 
ifionti  no  evidence  thorefuic  of  the  landing  tticre  of  old  Dutch  or  an;  other 
mii^toia.  Ita  probable  luato^  ia  as  follows : — Governor  Phillip,  the 
EiKutdet  of  tbe  colon;,  was  of  UGrmim  exd^actioD,  his  futher  having  been 
•  aliiea  of  Frankfort.  During  the  period  of  bis  rule  in  New  South 
Wilta  aevoal  Oermans  emigrated  to  the  new  colon;,  probabl;  at  hta 
iaciution.      To  one  of  Ibem,  named  Philip  SchoetTer,  who  c 


wiudtutal  superintendent,  one  of  the  first  grants  of  land  which  Govemor 
rbUIlp  ever  made  was  iaaued.  This  land  was  Bitualed  at  Pitt  Water,  and 
SiioAi  Kved  on  his  farm  there  for  man;  ;carB.  It  ia  highly  prqbable, 
l^fore.  that  the  onns  in  qucstioii,  if  there  niell;  was  more  than  one  of  the 
bad  lefcRed  t«  evar  found  there,  wore  lost  b;  Schoeffer  or  some  of  his  people, 
•a  in;  monc;  be  or  the;  brought  with  them  would  naturall;  bo  in  the  coin 
bt  their  own  oonntr;.  Another  coin,  said  to  be  Sponisli,  turned  out  upon 
(urCnl  cxaminatiOD  to  be  an  Kuglish  half-crown  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
^'lBt  Thu  date  ia  obliterated,  bm  the  letters  "Carol. ..Ren., .Brit,, .Dib"  can 
U  clear];  made  out  on  the  obverse,  and  some  tmces  of  the  figures  of  George 
Ufl  the  Dragon  on  the  reverie  A  third  silver  <x>in  which  was  found  not  tar 
(Kim  the  watLT'e  edge  at  Biiiken  Baj,  reallv  was  a  Spanish  ;iillar  tloUsr,  but 
it  laa  go  eonodrd  and  defaced  that  the  finder  could  not  make  out  the  date, 
■ad  it  therefore  prov°d  nothing.  Tliia  coin  had  a  amaU  hole  nrair  tbe  ed^ 
H  if  it  had  been  attached  to  a  strii^g  to  bo  worn  round  the  neck,  a'practicc 
tunDoij  not  unusual  with  sailors.  The  other  etoiies  of  Dutch  or  Spanish 
n^ie^  it  ia  believed,  rest  on  still  slighter  foundation!; ;  and  even  if  the;  were 
Inie  wonld  provn  nothing  to  the  puiposc  in  (he  absence  of  oU  infomiation  aa 
tu  how  the;  camt  where  tlic;  were  diacovered. 
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as  oau  well  be  grasped  in  the  hand,  which  stand  very  doae  to 
each  other.  We  eaw  many  houeea  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
places  were  they  had  slept  upon  the  grass  without  any 
shelter ;  but  we  saw  only  one  of  the  people,  who,  the  moment 
he  disoovered  us,  ran  away.  At  aJl  these  places  we  left 
presents,  hoping  that  at  length  they  might  prodaco  confidence 
and  good-wilL  We  hod  a  transient  and  imperfect  view  of  a 
quadruped,  about  as  big  as  a  rabbit.  Mr.  Banks's  greyhouod, 
which  was  with  us,  got  sight  of  it,  and  would  probably  have 
caught  it,  but  the  moment  he  set  off  he  lamed  himself 
against  a  stump  whioh  lay  concealed  in  the  long  grass.  We 
afterwards  saw  the  duog  of  an  animal  which  fed  upon  grasB, 
and  which  we  judged  could  not  be  less  than  a  deei ;  and  the 
footsteps  of  another,  which  was  clawed  lilie  a  dog,  and 
seemed  to  be  about  as  big  as  a  wol£  We  also  tracked  a 
small  animal,  whose  foot  resembled  that  of  a  polecat  or 
weasel.  The  trees  over  our  head  abounded  with  birdfl  of 
various  kinds,  among  which  were  many  of  exquisite  beauty, 
particularly  loriqueta  and  cockatoos,  which  flew  in  flocks  of 
several  scores  together.  We  found  some  wood  which  had 
been  felled  by  the  natives  with  a  blunt  instrument,  and  some 
that  had  been  barked.  The  trees  were  not  of  many  apecies ; 
among  others  there  was  a  large  one  which  yielded  a  gum  not 
unlike  the  sanguis  draconia ;  and  in  some  of  them  steps  had 
been  cut  at  about  three  feet  distance  from  each  other,  for 
the  convenience  of  climbing  them. 

"  From  this  escursiun  we  returned  between  three  and  four 
o'clock,  and  having  dined  on  board,  we  went  ashore  again  at 
the  watering-place,  where  a  party  of  men  were  filling  oaska. 
Mr.  Gore,  the  second  lieutenant,  had  been  sent  out  in  the 
momlDg  with  a  boat  to  dredge  for  oyst«rs  at  the  head  of  the 
bay ;  when  he  had  performed  this  service  he  went  aahoie, 
and  having  taken  a  midshipman  with  him,  and  sent  the  boat 
away,  set  out  to  join  the  waterera  by  land.  In  his  way  he 
fell  in  with  a  body  of  two-and-twenty  Indians,  who  followed 
him,  and  were  often  not  more  than  twenty  yards  distant. 
When  Mr,  Gore  perceived  them  so  near,  he  stopped,  and  faced 
about,  upon  which  they  vtopped  also  ;  and  when  he  went  on 
again,  coutinued  their  pursuit.  They  did  not,  however,  attack 
him,  though  they  were  all  armed  with  lances,  and  he  and  the 
miditbipman  got  in  safety  to  the  watering -place.  The  Indians, 
who  had  -tluckened  their  purttuit  when  they  cume  in  sight 
of  the  main  body  of  our  people,  halted  at  about  the  distance 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  where  they  stood  still.       Mr.  Monk- 
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house  and  two  or  three  of  the  waterere  took  it  into  their 
heads  to  march  up  to  them ;  but  seeing  the  IndiauB  keep 
tbdr ground  till  they  cfune  pretty  Dear  tkem,  they  were  Eeized 
with  a  sndden  fe&r  very  common  to  the  rash  mid  fool-hardy, 
and  made  a  haety  retreat.  This  step,  whiob  insured  the 
danger  that  it  vfoa  taken  to  avoid,  encouraged  the  Indians, 
and  four  of  them  running  forward,  discharged  their  lances  at 
the  fiigitiveB  with  such  force,  that  flying  no  less  than  forty 
yards,  they  'went  beyond  them.  As  the  Indians  did  not  pureue, 
our  people,  recovering  their  spints,  stopped  to  collect  the 
lances  when  they  came  up  to  the  place  where  they  lay ;  upon 
nrhich  the  Indians,  in  their  turn,  began  to  retire  Just  at 
this  time  I  came  up  with  Mr.  Banks,  Dr.  Solander,  and  Tupia ; 
and  being  desirous  to  convince  the  Indians  that  we  were 
neither  a&aid  of  them,  nor  intended  them  any  mischief,  we 
sdvanoed  towards  them,  making  signs  of  expostulation  and 
entreaty;  but  they  could  not  be  persuaded  to  wait  till  we 
conld  come  up.  Mr.  Gore  told  ub  that  he  had  seen  some  of 
them  up  the  bay,  who  had  invited  him  by  eigne  to  come  on 
shore,  which  he,  certainly  with  great  prudence,  declined. 

"  The  morning  of  the  next  day  was  so  rainy,  that  we  were 
ail  glad  to  stay  on  board.  In  the  afternoon,  however,  it 
cleared  up,  and  we  made  another  exoureiou  atong  the  sea- 
coast  to  the  southward :  we  went  ashore,  and  Mr.  Banks 
and  Dr.  Solander  gathered  many  plants ;  hut  besides  these 
we  saw  nothing  worthy  of  notice.  At  our  first  entering  the 
woods,  we  met  with  three  of  the  natives,  who  instantly  ran 
away :  more  of  them  were  seen  by  some  of  the  people,  but 
they  all  disappeared  with  great  precipitation  as  soon  aa  they 
foond  that  they  were  discovered.  By  the  boldness  of  these 
people  at  our  first  landing,  and  the  terror  that  seized  them 
U  tiie  sight  of  us  afterwards,  it  appears  that  they  were 
sufficiently  intiniidated  by  our  fire-anne ;  not  that  we  had 
any  reason  to  think  the  people  much  hurt  by  the  small  shot 
which  we  were  obliged  to  fire  at  them  when  they  attacked  us 
Bt  our  coming  out  of  the  boat ;  but  they  had  probably  seen 
the  effects  of  them,  from  their  lurking-places,  upon  the  birds 
that  we  had  shot  Tupia,  who  was  now  become  a  good 
aarkemsn,  frequently  strayed  &om  us  to  shoot  parrots ;  imd 
he  had  told  us  that  while  he  was  thus  employed,  he  had  once 
luet  with  nine  Indiens,  who,  as  soon  as  they  perceived  he 
saw  them,  ran  from  him  in  great  confusion  and  terror. 

"The  next  day  twelve  canoes,  in  each  of  which  was  a 
ungle  Indian,  came  towards  the  watoring-place,  and  were 
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within  half  a  mile  of  it  ft  considerable  timo  :  they  ■were 
employed  in  striking  fish,  upon  which,  like  others  that  'we 
Lad  seen  before,  they  were  so  intent  that  they  seemed  to 
regard  nothing  else.  It  happened,  however,  that  a  partj'  of 
our  people  were  out  a  shooting  near  the  place,  and  one  of  the 
men,  whose  curioaity  might  at  length,  perhaps,  be  roused  by 
the  report  of  the  fowling-piecea,  was  observed  by  Mr.  Banl^s 
to  haul  up  hie  canoe  upon  the  beach,  and  go  towards  the 
shootiDg  party.  In  sometbing  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  he  returned,  launched  his  caaoe,  and  'went  ofT  in  her  to 
his  companions.  This  incident  makes  it  probable  that  Hie 
natives  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  destructive  power  of  our 
fire-arms  when  we  knew  nothing  of  the  matter  ;  for  this 
man  was  not  seen  by  any  of  the  party  whose  operations  he  had 
reconnoitred. 

"  While  Mr.  Banks  was  gathering  plants  near  the  watering- 

Elace,  I  went  with  Dr.  Solander  and  Mr,  Monkhouse  to  the 
ead  of  the  bay,  that  I  might  examine  that  part  of  the 
countiT,  and  make  farther  attempts  to  torm  some  connection 
with  the  natives.  In  our  way  we  met  with  eleven  or  t^velve 
small  canoee,  with  each  a  man  in  it,  probably  the  same  that 
were  afterwards  abreast  of  the  shore,  who  all  made  into 
shoal  water  upon  our  approach.  We  met  other  Indiana  on 
shore  the  first  time  we  landed,  who  instantly  took  to  their 
canoes,  and  paddled  away.  We  went  up  the  country  to  some 
distance,  and  found  the  face  of  it  nearly  the  same  with  that 
which  has  been  described  already,  but  the  soil  was  much 
richer ;  for,  instead  of  sand,  I  found  a  deep  black  mould, 
which  I  thought  very  fit  for  the  production  of  grain  of  any 
kind.  In  the  woods  we  found  a  tree  which  bore  fruit  that  in 
colour  and  shape  resembled  a  oherry  :  the  juice  had  an  agree- 
able tartness,  though  but  little  flavour.  We  found  also 
interspersed  some  of  the  finest  meadows  in  the  world  :  some 
places,  however,  were  rooky,  but  these  were  comparatively 
few  :  the  stone  is  sandy,  and  might  be  used  with  advantage 
for  building.  When  we  returned  to  the  boat,  we  saw  some 
smoke  upon  another  part  of  the  coast,  and  went  thither  in 
hopes  of  meeting  with  the  people,  but  at  our  approach  these 
also  ran  away.  We  found  six  small  canoes,  and  six  fires 
very  Dear  the  beach,  with  some  muscles  roasting  upon  tbem, 
and  a  few  oysters  lying  near :  by  this  we  judged  tiiat  there 
had  been  one  man  in  each  canoe,  who  having  picked  up  some 
shell  fish,  had  come  ashore  to  eat  it,  and  made  his  separate 
fire  for  that  purpose.    We  tasted  of  their  cheer,  and  left  tbem 
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m  Tetam  some  Htrings  of  beade,  and  other  things  'whioh  we 
thou^t  wotUd  pleaee  them.  At  the  foot  of  a  tree  in  this  place 
ire  found  a  smaJl  well  of  freeh  water,  supplied  by  a  spriDg ; 
md  the  day  being  now  far  spent,  we  roturaed  to  the  ship.  In 
the  evening,  Mr.  Banks  made  a  little  excursion  with  his  gun, 
md  fbond  such  a  number  of  quails,  resembling  those  in 
England,  that  he  might  have  shot  as  many  as  he  pleased  but 
hie  object  was  Tariety  and  not  number. 

"  The  next  morning,  as  the  wind  would  not  permit  me  to 
sail,  I  Bent  out  seTeral  parties  into  the  country  to  try  again 
nhetber  some  intercourse  could  not  be  estabtished  with  the 
liatives.  A  midshipman,  who  belonged  to  one  of  these  parties, 
haviDg  straggled  a  long  way  from  his  companions,  met  with 
a  very  old  man  and  woman,  and  some  little  children  ;  they 
w&re  sitting  under  a  tree  by  the  water  side,  and  neither 
fiity  saw  the  other  till  they  were  dose  together.  The  Indiana 
showed  signs  of  fear,  but  did  not  attempt  to  run  away.  The 
nun  happened  to  have  nothing  to  give  uiem  but  a  parrot  that 
he  had  shot ;  this  he  offered,  but  they  refused  to  accept  it, 
withdrawing  tJiemselves  &om  his  hand  either  through  fear  or 
aversion.  His  stay  with  them  was  but  short,  for  he  saw 
»veral  canoes  near  the  beach  fishing,  and  being  alone,  he 
feued  they  might  come  ashore  and  atta^  him.  He  said  that 
titese  people  were  very  dark-coloured,  but  not  black ;  that 
the  man  and  woman  appeared  to  be  very  old,  being  both  grey- 
headed ;  that  the  hair  of  the  man's  head  was  bushy,  and  ua 
beard  loac  and  rough ;  that  the  woman's  hair  was  cropped 
ihort ;  and  both  of  them  wers  stark  naked.  Mr.  Monkhouse, 
ihe  sugeon,  and  one  of  the  men,  who  were  with  another 
party  naar  the  watering-place,  also  strayed  from  their  com- 
panions, and  as  they  were  coming  out  of  a  thiokei^  observed 
ux  Indians  standii^  together,  at  the  distanoe  of  about  fifty 
yards.  One  of  them  pronounced  a  word  Tery  loud,  which 
^^  supposed  to  be  a  signal,  for  a  lance  was  immediately 
thrown  at  him  out  of  the  wood,  which  very  narrowly  missed 
liiiD.  When  the  Indimis  saw  that  the  weapon  had  not  taken 
effect,  tliey  ran  away  with  the  greatest  precipitation ;  but  on 
turning  about  towards  the  place  whence  the  lance  had  been 
thrown,  he  saw  a  young  IntQan,  whom  he  judged  to  be  about 
nineteen  or  twenty  years  old,  come  down  from  a  tree,  and 
he  also  ran  away  with  such  speed  as  made  it  hopeless  to 
follow  him.  Mr.  Monkbouse  was  of  opinion  that  he  had  been 
watched  by  these  Indians  in  his  passage  through  the  thicket> 
and  that  t^"*  youtli  had  been  stationed  in  the  ties  to  difloharge 
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the  lance  at  him,  upon  a  gignal,  as  ha  should  come  by;  bul 
however  this  may  be,  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  fa« 
was  the  person  who  threw  the  lance. 

"  In  the  afternoon,  I  went  myself  with  a  party  over  to  fcbe 
north  shore,  and  while  some  of  our  people  were  hauling  the 
eeine,  we  made  an  escursion  a  few  miles  into  the  country, 
proceeding  afterwards  in  the  direction  of  the  coast.  We 
found  this  place  without  wood,  and  somewhat  resembling  oui 
moors  in  England ;  the  surface  of  the  ground,  however,  was 
covered  with  a  thin  brush  of  plants,  about  as  high  as  the 
knees.  The  hills  near  the  coast  are  low,  but  oUiers  rise 
behind  them,  increasing  by  a  gradual  ascent  to  a  considerable 
distance,  with  marshes  and  morasses  between.  When  we 
returned  to  the  boat,  we  found  that  our  people  had  caught 
with  the  seine  a  great  number  of  small  fish,  which  are  well- 
known  in  the  West-Indies,  and  which  our  sulors  call  leatber- 
jaoketa,  because  their  ekin  is  remarkably  thick.  I  had  sent 
the  second  lieutenant  out  in  the  yawl  a  striking,  and  when 
we  got  back  to  the  ship  we  found  that  ho  also  had  been  very 
BuccessfuL  He  had  observed  that  the  large  eting-rays,  of 
■which  there  is  great  plenty  in  the  bay,  followed  the  flowing 
tide  into  very  shallow  water ;  he  therefore  took  the  opportunity 
of  flood,  and  stnick  several  in  not  more  than  two  or  three  feet 
water  :  one  of  them  weighed  no  less  than  two  hundred  and 
forty  pounds  after  his  entrails  were  taken  out 

"  The  next  morning,  as  the  wind  still  continued  northerly 
I  sent  out  &e  yawl  again,  and  the  people  struck  one  still 
larger,  for  when  his  entrails  were  taken  out  he  weighed  three 
hundred  and  thirty-six  poouds. 

"  The  great  quantity  of  plants  which  Mr.  Banks  and  Dr. 
Solauder  collected  in  this  place  induced  me  to  give  it  the 
name  of  Botany  Bay.  It  is  situated  in  the  latitude  of  ^ 
degrees  S.,  longitude  208  degrees  37  minutes  W.  It  is 
capacious,  safe,  and  convenient,  and  may  be  known  by  the 
land  on  the  sea-coast,  which  is  nearly  level,  and  of  a 
moderate  height ;  in  general  higher  than  it  is  farther  inland, 
with  steep  rocky  cliffs  next  the  sea,  which  have  the  appearanco 
-of  a  long  isluid  lying  close  under  the  shore.  The  harbour 
lies  about  the  middle  of  this  land,  and  in  approaching  it  from 
the  southward,  is  discovered  before  the  ship  oomes  abreast  of 
it ;  but  from  the  northward  it  is  not  dlsoovered  so  soon ;  the 
entrance  is  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  and 
lies  in  W.N.W.  To  sail  into  it^  the  sonthem  shore  should 
be  kept  on  board,  till  the  ship  is  witixin  a  small  bare  island, 
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iriiioli  lias  oIOBe  ander  the  nortli  shore ;  within  this  island  the 
iJMpeet  water  on  that  side  is  Beveii  &tboiu,  shaUowing  to  five 
>  good  way  ap.  At  a  considerable  distance  from  the  south 
siiore  there  ia  a  shoal  reaehiug  from  the  inner  south  point 
quite  to  the  head  of  the  harbour ;  but  over  towards  the  north 
ud  north-'svest  shore  there  is  a  channel  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet  at  low  trater,  for  three  or  four  leagues,  up  to  a  place 
where  there  is  tlu«©  or  four  fathom ;  but  here!  found  very 
htUe  fresh  crater.  We  anchored  near  the  south  shore,  about 
a  mile  within  the  entrance,  for  the  couTenience  of  sailing  with 
a  southerly  wind,  and  because  I  thought  it  the  best  situation 
for  watering;  but  I  afterwards  found  a  very  fine  stream  on 
the  north  shore,  in  the  first  sandy  oove  within  the  island, 
before  which  a  ^p  might  he  almost  land-looked,  and  procure 
wood  as  well  as  water  in  great  abundance.  Wood,  indeed, 
u  everywhere  plenty,  but  I  saw  only  two  kinds  which  may 
be  Gouaidered  as  timber.  These  trees  are  as  large,  or  larger, 
than  the  !English  oak,  and  one  of  them  has  not  a  veiy 
different  appearanoe  ;  this  is  the  same  that  yields  the  leddisn 
gum  like  tanguu  dmamit,  and  the  wood  is  heavy,  hard,  and 
■iark-ooloured,  like  lignum  vitffl  ;  the  other  grows  tall  and 
straight  aomething  like  the  pine ;  and  the  wood  of  this,  which 
has  some  resemblance  to  the  live  oak  of  America,  is  also  hard 
and  heavy.  There  are  a  few  shrubs,  and  several  kinds  of 
the  pabn ;  mangroves  also  grow  in  great  plenty  near  the 
head  of  the  bay.  The  country  in  general  is  level,  low,  and 
woody,  as  far  as  we  could  see.  The  woods,  as  I  have  before 
observed,  abound  with  birds  of  exquisite  beauty,  particularly 
of  the  parrot  kind ;  we  found  also  crows  here,  exactly  the 
ume  vrith  those  in  England.  About  the  head  of  the 
harbour,  where  there  are  large  fiate  of  sand  andmud,  there  is 
great  plenty  of  water-fowl,  most  of  which  were  altogether 
<in^own  to  ns ;  one  of  the  most  remarkable  was  black  and 
white,  mnoh  larger  than  a  swan,  and  in  shape  somewhat 
resembling  a  pehcan.  On  these  banks  of  sand  and  mud  there 
Are  great  quantities  of  oysters,  muscles,  cockles,  and  other 
shell-fiah,  which  aeem  to  be  the  principal  subsistence  of  the 
hihabitante,  who  go  into  shoal  water  vrith  their  little  canoes, 
wd  pick  them  out  vrith  their  hands.  We  did  not  observe 
that  they  ate  any  of  them  raw,  nor  do  they  always  go  on 
shore  to  dress  tiiem,  for  they  have  frequently  fires  in  their 
canoes  for  that  purpose.  They  do  not,  however,  subsist 
wholly  upon  this  food,  for  they  cateh  a  variety  of  otiier  fish, 
■ome  of  whidi  they  strike  with  gige,  and  some  they  take 
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mtii  hook  and  line.  All  tho  mhabitanis  that  we  saw  were 
stark  naked;  they  did  not  appear  to  be  ntuneronB,  nor  to 
live  in  Booieties,  bat,  like  oSier  animals,  were  scattered 
aboat  along  the  coast,  and  in  the  woods  Of  their  manner 
of  life,  however,  we  oauld  know  bat  little,  as  we  were  never 
able  to  form  the  least  connection  with  them;  after  the  first 
contest  at  our  landing,  they  would  never  come  near  enougih 
to  parley ;  nor  did  they  touch  a  single  article  of  all  that 
we  had  left  at  their  huts,  and  the  places  they  frequented,  on 
purpose  for  them  to  take  away. 

"  Dnring  my  stay  in  this  harbour  I  caused  the  English 
colours  to  be  displayed  on  shore  evei^  da^,  and  the  ship's 
name,  and  the  date  of  the  year,  to  be  inscribed  upon  one  of 
the  trees  near  the  watering-plaoe. 

"it  is  high-water  here  at  the  full  and  change  of  the 
moon  about  eight  o'clock,  and  the  tide  rises  and  falls  per- 
pendicularly between  four  and  five  feet." 

The  place  where  Cook  landed,  on  the  shores  of  Botany 
Bay,  being  one  of  the  very  few  spots  in  Australia  to  which  any- 
thing like  historical  interest  attaches,  is  certainly  worthy  of 
beingmarked  by  some  appropriate  memorial  Up^uds  of  forty 
years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  on  the  part  of  a  few  gentlemen 
of  Sydney,  who  called  themselves,  somewhat  pretentiously, 
the  PMloaophical  Society  of  Australasia,  to  commemorate 
Cook's  discovery  of  the  colony,  and  to  mark  the  spot  where 
he  landed.  The  motive  was  esoellen^  but  the  performanoe 
was  hardly  worthy  of  the  occasion.  At  the  plaoe  where  It 
was  supposed  Cook  first  stepped  on  shore,  they  affixed  to  a 
rock  a  braes  plate,  on  which  the  following  singular  isBcription 
was  engraved: — "A.D.  udcclxx.  Under  the  auspices  of 
British  Science  these  shores  were  discovered  by  James  Cook 
and  Joseph  Banks,  the  Columbus  and  the  Mfeoenae  of  their 
time.  This  spot  once  saw  them  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  Sow  to  their  memory,  this  tablet  is  inscribed  in 
the  first  year  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Australasia.  %r 
Thomas  Brisbane,  K.C.B.,  and  E.RS.L.  and  R,  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  Preaidenf  The  plate 
on  which  this  inscription  was  engraved  was  fbatened  to  the 
TOok  about  fifteen  foet  above  high  water  mark,  and  there  it 
still  remains. 

Possibly  some  readers  of  these  chapters  may  not  be  aware 
that  "  the  first  year  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Aueba- 
luia"  means  iuD.  1822.  Itwas  on  tneSOthHanih  iattkatyear 
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Uttt  the  brass  piste  was  placed  at  Botany  Bav.  Ac  attempt 
wag  Qiiea.  made  to  find  an  aboriginal  natiTe  vko  bad  seen  and 
lemembered  Cook's  landing  fifty-two  yeara  previously.  And 
an  old  Hum  waa  found  who  waa  said  to  have  been  tiie  veiy 
yoQth  who  opposed  CooFf  landing  bo  vigorously.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  Bay,  that  the  grounds  for  the  belief  that 
the  old  man  of  1822  was  identioal  with  the  yonng  man  of 
1770  were  of  a  somewhat  vague  and  shadowy  deacription.  A 
guntleman,  a  native  of  Sydney,  who  had  frequent  oppor- 
tonities  in  his  youth,  in  the  early  part  of  the  pteaent  century, 
of  am  111  ring  information  from  the  Botany  Bay  blanks,  and 
who  ^waya  took  mnoh  intereet  in  all  that  related  to  tiiem, 
baa  kindly  supplied  the  writer  with  all  the  information  he  vraa 
able  to  glean  £rom  their  old  men  on  the  subject  of  Cook'a 
landing.  As  the  Endeavour  was  the  first  ship,  and  Cook  and 
his  crew  the  firat  white  men  they  had  ever  seen,  it  is  reason- 
able to  anppose  that  the  eircumatanoe  must  have  made  a  strong 
intpreseiou  upon  their  memory.  The  gentleman  referred  to 
stat«e  that  the  aborigines  known  to  have  been  contemporary 
with  Captain  Cook's  landing  were  Yadyer,Bullmayne,Uoimoik, 
Karrol,  Bluitt  and  Potta  (two  brothers).  All  agreed  in  their 
statements  respecting  this  great  event  They  said  that  when 
the  ship  first  appeared  off  the  coast  they  were  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  boy,  at  a  spot  called  by  the  abori^nes  KooriwaU, 
but  afterwards  known  to  the  colonists  as  the  Frenchman's 
Gardens.  Yadyer  said  that  on  seeing  the  ship  he  went  down 
to  a  oomer  of  the  beaoh,  where  a  portion  of  the  tribe  were 
enoamped,  and  told  them  what  he  hail  seen.  They  all  there- 
upon went  up  the  hill  to  look.  Some  of  them  Uiought  tlie 
ship  was  a  lai^  bird.  But,  ^  the  object  of  their  amaze- 
ment approached  the  heads  of  the  bay,  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  a  large  canoa  with  people  on  board. 
Shortly  ^terwards  they  saw  two  boats  leave  the  ship,  and  go 
to  the  rocks  at  "  Kundel,"  the  point  where  the  brass  plate  was 
put  np  in  1822.  Three  persons  from  one  of  the  boats  landed 
jo^t  below  that  point  The  boats  went  round  the  rock  into 
a  little  hu;bour ;  and  the  three  persons  who  had  landed  went 
round  in  the  same  direction,  to  a  apot  within  forty  yards  of 
the  run  of  water  which  flows  close  to  the  south  side 
of  where  Eundel  house  now  stands.  The  boats 
landed  at  a  small  gap,  where  there  was  a  fine  run 
of  fresh  water.  After  staying  there  some  time,  the  boats 
come  over  to  the  north  side  of  Botany  Bay,  and  Inndud 
on  the  beach  at  Kooriwah     Three  persona  then  landed  from 
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one  of  the  boata ;  one  of  these  bad  on  his  head  something  like 
(  "  bang-olle."  [The  baog-aile  is  a  vessel  loaed  by  the  blacks 
for  carrying  wEtar ;  it  is  made  of  bark,  drown  together  at  the 
)nds  and  fastened  with  thongs,  so  as  to  resemble  very  closely 
EL  cocked  hat]  These  three  men  walked  along  the  beach,  the 
boats  puUiag  close  to  the  land,  till  they  came  to  Bumbera 
Point,  half  a  mile  fromKooriwall.duenorth.  The  blackfello^a 
made  their  appearance  on  the  bank  above  the  beach,  with. 
spears  and  nommeras;  but  made  no  attempt  to  throw  a  epear 
at  the  strangers.  When  the  aborigines  appeared  the  second 
^me,  two  guns  were  fired  from  the  boats,  on  which  they  dren^ 
backinto  the  bush.  When  the  thiee  persons  who  landed  came 
to  Bumbera  Pointy  they  got  into  the  boat,  and  after  staying 
there  a  short  time  went  back  to  the  ship,  which  was  then 
anchored  just  inside  the  Heads.  Either  that  evening  or  the 
following  morning  two  boats  came  tip  again  to  the  north  side 
at  Bumbera  Point,  and  hauled  a  seine  twice,  and  then  returned 
to  the  ships.  Such  is  the  report  of  the  landing  of  Captain 
Cook,  as  told  by  the  aborigines,  about  forty  years  afterwards. 

The  Endeavour  sailed  &om  Botany  Bay  on  the  6tb  May  ; 
and  at  noon,  says  Cook,  "  we  were  abreast  the  entrance  of  a 
bay  or  harbour  m  which  there  appeared  to  be  good  anchorage ; 
and  vhich  I  called  Port  Jackson."  They  did  not  enter,  but 
oonttnued  their  voyage  along  the  coast,  and  at  sunset 
discovered  a  bay,  which  &om  the  irregular  and  broken 
appearance  of  the  land  was  named  Broken  Bay.  The  next 
place  named  was  Port  Stephens ;  the  entrance  to  the  River 
Hunt«r,  one  of  the  largest  streams  of  Eastern  Australia, 
having  been  passed  without  notice.  Cape  Hawke,  the  htils 
called  the  Three  Brothers,  Smokey  Cape,  Cape  Byron,  Mount 
Warning,  and  Point  Danger,  were  all  seen  and  their  present 
names  conferred  by  Cook  within  the  next  few  days.  Point 
Danger,  in  28  de^ees  8  minutes  south,  is  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  present  colony  of  New  South  Wales. 

On  the  IGth  May,  the  ships  still  keeping  near  to  the  coast. 
Cook  writes  : — "  The  shore  forms  a  wide  open  bay,  which  1 
called  Moreton's  Bay,  in  the  bottom  of  which  the  land  is  so 
low  that  I  could  but  just  see  it  from  the  topmast 
head."  The  name  of  Cape  Moreton  was  also  given,  "  it 
being  the  north  point  of  Moreton's  Bay."  The  hills  called 
the  Glass-houses,  Indian  Head,  Breaksea  Spit,  Harvey's  Bay, 
and  Bustard  Bay,  were  also  seen  and  named  during  the  next 
few  days.    At  the  last  bay  they  landed  and  shot  a  lai^e  bird, 
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-whiiih,  says  Cook,  weighed  seventoen  pounds  and  a  half,  and 
wu  a  Bpeoies  of  bustard.  "  We  all  agreed,"  he  continues, 
"that  thb  was  the  best  bird  we  had  eaten  since  we  left 
Zngland ;  and  in  honour  of  it  we  called  this  inlet  Bustard 
BtyJ'  Standing  along  the  coast,  Cape  Caprioom,  Cape 
Maaifold,  Kepple  Bay,  Cape  Townsbend,  Broad  Sound,  Cape 
PalmetBton,  Cape  Hilisborougb,  Bepulae  Bay,  Cape  Gloucester, 
Cape  Upotart,  Edgeeumbe  Bay  (now  Port  Denieon),  Cape 
Cieavelaiid,  HalifaxBay,  BocMngham  Bay,  and  other  remark- 
able bays  and  headland  were  seen,  and  ^e  names  given  by 
which  they  are  still  known. 

The  part  of  the  coaet  whioh  they  were  now  on  was  a  very 
dangerons  one,  and  the  crew  of  the  Endeavour  met  and 
soimountod  difBouIties  of  no  ordinary  kind.  Their  ehip,  on 
one  occaeion,  struck  suddenly  upon  a  coral  rock,  and  was  in 
danger  of  sinking.  Of  the  means  by  whioh  this  was  prevented 
Cook's  narrative  gives  the  following  interesting  account; — 

"  To  those  only  who  have  waited  in  a  state  of  such  suspense 
death,  has  approached  in  all  his  terrors,  and  as  the  dreadful 
moment  that  was  to  determine  our  fete  came  on,  every  one 
saw  his  own  sensationa  pictured  in  the  countenances  of  his 
compaaione;  however,  the  capstan  and  windlass  were  manned 
^th  as  many  hands  as  could  be  spared  from  the  pumps,  and 
the  ship  floating  about  twenty  minutes  after  ten  o'clock,  the 
effort  woe  mode  and  she  was  heaved  into  deep  water.  It 
,  mts,  however,  impossible  long  to  continue  the  labour  by 
which  the  pumps  had  been  made  to  draw  upon  the  leak,  and 
as  the  exact  situation  of  it  could  not  be  discovered,  we  had 
DO  hope  of  stopping  it  within.  In  this  situation,  Mr.  Monk- 
house,  one  of  my  midshipmen,  came  to  me  and  proposed  an 
experiment  that  he  had  onoe  used  on  board  a  merchant  ship, 
which  sprung  a  leak  that  admitted  above  four  feet  of  water 
ui  hour,  and  which,  by  this  experiment,  was  brought  safely 
from  Virginia  to  London ;  the  master  having  such  confidence 
in  it  that  he  took  her  out  of  the  harboor,  knowing  her 
condition,  and  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  wait  till  the 
leak  could  be  otherwise  stopped.  To  this  man,  therefore, 
the  care  of  the  expedient,  wluch  is  called  fothering  the  ship, 
vaa  immediately  committed,  four  or  five  of  the  people  being 
appointed  to  assist  him,  and  he  performed  it  in  this  manner: 
he  took  a  lower  studding  sail,  and  having  mixed  together 
»  large  quantity  of  oakum  and  wool,  chopped  pretty 
Email,  he  stitched  it  down  in  handfuls  upon  Uie  sail  as 
lightiy  OS  possible,  and  over  thit  he  spread  the  dung  of  our 
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beep  and  other  filth.  When  the  sail  was  thae  prepared,  it 
FOB  hauled  under  the  ehiji's  buttutn  by  ropes,  which  kept  it 
xtended,  and  when  it  come  under  the  leak  the  enctian  wliich 
iBtried  ia  the  water  carried  in  with  it  the  oakum  and  wool 
rom  the  surface  of  the  soil,  which,  in  other  parts,  the  water 
vaa  not  sufHcieiitly  agitated  to  wash  oft  By  the  auooeas  of 
his  expedient  our  leak  was  so  for  reduced  that  iostead  of 
^ainiug  upon  three  pumpa,  it  was  easily  kept  under  with 

On  the  17th  June,  the  ship  having  been  run  agroaad  in  a 
tarbour  where  the  tide  left  her  at  low  wat«r,  itwasdisooveted 
hat "  the  rollers  made  their  way  through  four  planks  and 
iven  into  the  timbers,  three  more  planks  were  mucn  damaged, 
ind  the  appearance  of  these  breaches  was  -very  extr»- 
)rdiDary ;  tnere  was  not  a  splinter  to  be  seen,  bnt  all 
KM  as  smooth  as  if  the  whole  had  been  out  away  by  an 
nstrument  One  of  the  holes,  which  was  big  enough  to 
lave  sunk  us  if  we  hod  had  eight  pomps  instead  of  four, 
ind  been  able  to  keep  them  incessantly  going,  was  in  a  great 
neasure  plugged  up  by  a  fragment  of  the  rock,  which,  after 
laving  made  the  hole  woe  left  sticking  in  it ;  so  that  tbs 
voter  which  had  at  first  gained  upon  the  pumpa,  was  what 
!ame  iu  at  the  insterstices  between  the  stone  and  the  edges 
>f  the  hole  that  received  it.  We  found  also  several  pieces 
>f  the  fothering  which  had  made  their  way  between  the 
imbers,  and  in  a  great  measure  stopped  those  parts  of  the 
eak  whiiih  the  stone  had  left  open." 

To  this  harbour  the  name  of  Endeavour  Bay  vvae  given, 
uid  here  Cook  remained  refitting  and  obtaining  information 
!rom  June  until  the  following  August.  During  their  stay  here 
Jie  first  kangaroos  were  seen,  o£  wliich  circumstance  Cook 
jives  the  following  account  : — "  With  the  first  dawn  they  aet 
)ut  in  search  of  game,  and  in  a  walk  of  many  miles  they  saw 
lour  animals  of  the  same  kind,  two  of  which  Mr.  ^^nks's 
^yhound  chased,  but  they  threw  him  out  at  a  great 
listanoe,  by  leaping  over  the  long  thick  grass  which  prevented 
lis  running :  this  animal  was  observed  not  to  run  upon  four 
egs,  but  to  bound  or  hop  forward  upon  two.  It  is  called  by 
ie  natives  kangaroo," 

They  had  at  first  great  difficulty  in  inducing  the  natives  to 
»me  near  them,  but  at  last  they  grew  bolder,  and  at  length 
Mcome  mischievouB,     Cook's  narrative  proceeds  : — 

"On  the  19th,  in  the  morning,  we  were  visited  by  ten  of 
ite  natives,  the  greater  part'  from  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
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vhne  we  saw  aix  or  sevea  more,  most  of  them  women,  and 
hkt  til  the  rest  of  the  people  we  had  seen  in  this  oountry, 
lh»r  were  stork  naked.  Onr  pieets  brought  with  them  a 
gtttdet  ntunbet  of  lancee  than  they  had  over  done  before,  and 
having  laid  them  up  in  a  tree,  they  set  a,  man  &nd  a  boy  to 
vUoh  them  :  the  rest  then  oame  on  board,  and  we  soon 
penseived  thnt  they  had  determined  to  get  one  of  our  turtle, 
which  waa  probably  as  great  a  dainty  to  them  aa  to  ns.  They 
&rat  asked  as  by  smis  to  give  them  one ;  and  being  refused, 
tbey  expressed,  both  by  looks  and  gestures,  great  disappoint- 
ment and  anger.  At  this  time  we  happened  to  have  no 
victaala  dresaed,  but  I  offered  one  of  them  some  biscuit,  which 
he  snatched  and  threw  overboard  with  great  disdtun.  One  of 
them  renewed  his  request  to  Mr.  Banks,  and  upon  a  refusal 
stamped  with  hie  foot,  and  pushed  bi-m  from  hini  in  a  trana- 
port  of  resentment  and  indignation.  Having  applied  by  tunw 
to  almoat  every  person  who  appeared  to  have  any  command 
in  the  ship,  without  sucoess,  they  suddenly  seized  two  of  the 
toitles,  and  dragged  them  towards  the  side  of  the  ship  where 
their  oanoe  lay  :  oar  people  soon  forced  them  out  of  their 
hands,  and  replaced  them  with  the  rest  They  would  not, 
however,  relinquish  their  enterprise,  but  made  several  other 
Bttempta  of  the  same  kind,  in  all  which  being  equally  disap- 
pointed, they  suddenly  leaped  into  their  canoe  in  a  rage,  and 
oegan  to  poodle  towards  the  shore.  At  the  same  time,  I  went 
into  the  boat  with  Mr.  Banks  and  five  or  six  of  the  ahip'B 
crew,  and  we  got  ashore  before  them,  where  many  more  of 
our  people  were  alreadv  engaged  in  various  employments.  As 
soon  as  they  landed  tAey  seized  their  oima,  sjid  before  we 
vere  awaie  of  their  deaign,  they  snatched  a  brand  from  under 
a  pitch-kettie  which  was  boilii^,  and  making  a  circuit  to  the 
wmdward  of  the  few  things  we  had  on  shore,  they  set  fire  to 
the  grass  in  their  way,  with  surprising  quickness  and 
dexterity  :  the  grass,  which  was  fire  or  six  feet  high,  and  as 
dry  as  Btnbble,  burnt  with  amazing  fury ;  and  the  fire  mode 
&  rapd  progress  towards  a  tent  of  Ur.  Banks's,  which  hod 
been  set  np  for  Tupia  when  he  waa  sick,  taking  in  its  oonrse 
a  BOW  and  piga,  one  of  which  it  scorched  to  death.  Hr. 
Banks  les^iea  into  a  boat,  and  fetched  some  people  from  on 
board,  just  time  enon^  to  save  his  teat^  by  hauBng  it  down 
Upon   tne   beach ;   but    the    smith's    forge,    at    least    soch 

S act  of  it  as  would  bum,  was  consumed.  While  this  was 
oing,  the  Indians  went  to  a  place  at  some  distance,  where 
HTsial  <^  oar  pec^  were  vmiaag,  and  where  our  neto, 
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among  whieli  was  the  seine,  and  a  great  quantity  of  linen 
were  laid  out  to  dry  ;  here  (hey  again  set  fire  to  tlie  graaa, 
entirely  dieregarding  both  threats  and  entreaties.  We  were 
therefore  obliged  to  discharge  a' musket,  loaded -with  small 
shot,  at  one  of  them,  which  drew  blood  at  the  distance  ol 
about  forty  yards,  and  thus  putting  them  to  flight,  we 
extinguished  the  fire  at  this  place  before  it  had  made  mucli 
progress  ;  hut  where  the  grase  had  been  first  kindled,  it  spread 
into  the  woods  to  a  great  distance.  As  the  Indians  frere  stiU 
in  sight,  I  fired  a  musket,  chai^d  with  ball,  abreast  of  them, 
among  the  mangroves,  to  convince  them  that  they  were  noi 
yet  out  of  our  reach  :  upon  hearing  the  ball  they  quickened 
their  pace,  and  we  soon  lost  sight  of  them.  We  thought 
they  would  now  give  us  no  more  trouble ;  but  soon  after  we 
heard  their  voices  in  the  woods,  and  perceived  that  they  came 
nearer  and  nearer.  I  set  ou(^  therefore,  with  Mr.  Baidts  and 
three  or  four  more  to  meet  them.  When  our  parties  came  in 
sight  of  each  other,  they  halted ;  except  one  old  man,  who 
came  forvrard  to  meet  us  :  at  length  he  stopped,  and  having 
utt«red  some  words,  which  we  were  very  sorry  we  could 
not  understand,  he  went  back  to  his  companions,  and  the 
whole  body  slowly  retreated.  We  found  means,  however, 'to 
seize  some  of  their  darts,  and  continued  to  follow  them  about 
a  mile  :  we  then  sat  down  upon  some  rooks,  from  which  we 
could  observe  their  motions,  and  they  also  sat  dovni  at  about 
an  hundred  yards  diatanoe.  After  a  short  time,  the  old  man 
again  advanced  towards  us,  carrying  in  Ms  hand  a  lance 
without  a  point :  he  stopped  several  times,  at  different 
distances,  and  spoke ;  we  answered  by  beckoning,  and  making 
such  signs  of  amily  as  we  could  devise ;  upon  which  the 
measenger  of  peace,  as  we  supposed  him  to  oe,  turned  and 
spoke  aloud  to  his  companions,  who  then  set  up  their  lances 
against  a  tree,  and  advanced  towards  us  in  a  friendly  manner ; 
when  they  came  up,  we  returned  the  darts  or  lanoee  that  we 
had  taken  &om  them,  and  we  perceived  vrith  great  satisfaction 
that  this  rendered  the  reconciliation  complete.  We  found  in 
this  party  four  persons  whom  we  had  never  seen  before,  who 
as  usual  were  introduced  to  us  by  name ;  but  the  man  who 
had  been  wounded  in  the  attempt  to  bum  our  nets  and  linen 
was  not  among  tiiem ;  we  knew,  however,  that  be  could  not 
be  dangerously  hurt^  by  the  diatanoe  at  whioh  the  shot 
reached  h'?n,  We  made  all  of  them  presents  of  such  tiinketa 
as  we  had  about  us,  and  they  walked  back  with  as  towards 
the  ship.     As  we  went  along,  they  told  us,  by  signs,  that 
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I^B^  wonld  not  set  fire  to  the  gnu  any  more;  and  wo 
diettAntod  among  them  some  muaket-balla,  and  endeavoured 
to  make  them  andeistand  their  use  and  effect  When  thej 
cune  sbieast  of  the  ship  they  sat  down,  hat  oonld  not  bo 
jireTBiled  npon  to  come  on  board ;  we  therefore  left  them, 
and  in  about  two  hours  they  went  away,  eoon  after  which 
we  perceived  the  woode  on  firs  at  about  two  miles  distance. 
If  iJuB  accident  had  happened  a  very  little  while  sooner, 
tla  consequence  might  have  been  dreadful ;  for  our  powder 
had  been  aboard  bat  a  few  daya,  and  the  stare-tent^  with  many 
valuable  thioga  which  it  contained,  had  not  been  removed 
maov  hoars.  We  had  no  idea  of  the  fury  with  which  grass 
woiJd  bum  in  this  hot  climate,  nor  oonseqnently  of  the 
difficulty  of  extinguishing  it ;  hut  we  determined,  that  if  it 
Bhoold  ever  again  be  necessary  for  ua  to  pitch  our  tents  in 
snch  a  situation,  our  first  measure  should  be  to  clear  the 
groond  round  us." 

The  aborigines  could  only  be  satisfied  by  actually  feeling 
the  hands  and  faoes  of  their  visitors  that  they' were  made  of 
Sesh  and  blood  like  themselves.  Bespeddng  the  natives  of 
this  part  of  the  coast.  Cook  says  : — 

"  The  men  are  well  made,  of  the  middle  size,  and  active  in 
a  high  degree,  but  their  voices  are  soft  even  to  efieminacy. 
Their  colour  is  chocolate,  but  they  were  so  covered  with  dirt 
as  to  look  almost  as  black  as  negroes.  The  chief  ornament 
of  these  people  is  the  bone  that  is  thrust  through  the  noee, 
which  the  Bailors  whimsically  termed  the  spriteail-yard. 
Some  few  of  them  had  an  ornament  of  shells  hanging  across 
the  breast.  Besides  these  ornaments  they  painted  their  bodies 
and  limbs  white  and  red  in  stripes  of  different  dimenaiona, 
and  they  had  a  circle  of  white  round  each  eye  and  spots  of  it 
on  the  face.  Their  huts  were  built  with  small  rods,  the  two 
eads  of  which  were  fixed  into  the  ground  so  as  to  form,  the 
fignre  of  an  oven,  they  are  covered  with  pieces  of  bark  and 
palm  leaves.  The  door  of  this  building,  which  is  only  high 
enough  to  sit  upright  in,  ia  opposite  to  the  fire-place,  they 
deep  with  their  heels  turned  up  towarda  their  heads,  and 
even  in  this  posture  the  hut  wm  not  hold  more  than  four 
people.  They  produce  fire,  and  extend  the  flames  in  a  very 
lingular  manner;  they  reduce  one  end  of  a  stick  into  on 
obtaM  point,  they  place  this  point  upon  a  piece  of  dry  wood, 
And  turning  the  npright  stick  very  fast  backward  and  forward 
between  their  hands  the  fiia  u  soon  produced,  nor  ia  it 
~         d  with  leas  celerity." 
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The  Endeavour  e&iled  from  this  plctce  on  the  13£h  Aii|^ 
1770,  and  "  succeeded  in  getting;  into  the  open  eea  in  eafe 
after  having  been  surrounded  by  dreadful  shoals  and  nx 
for  throe  monthB."  The  explorers  still  continued  their  vop 
to  the  northward,  antil  the  extreme  point  of  the  Aastrali 
Continent,  which  they  named  Cape  York,  woe  reached.  Th 
then  steered  westvard  through  Torres  Straita,  naming  t 
channel  through  which  they  passed  into  the  Indian  Ocet 
Endeavour  Strait 

Cook  concludes  his  account  of  Xew  Sonth  Wales 
follows  ; — "As  I  was  now  about  to  quit  the  eastern  coaet 
New  Holland,  which  I  had  coasted  from  latitude  38  degre 
south  to  this  place,  (latitude  10|  south,)  and  which  I  a 
confident  no  European  had  ever  seen  before,  I  once  mo 
hoisted  English  colours ;  and  thongh  I  had  already  taki 
poBsesaion  of  several  particular  parts,  I  now  took  possessii 
of  the  whole  eastern  coasts  in  right  of  hia  Majesfr^  Eii 
George  the  Third,  by  the  name  of  New  South  Wales,  wi 
all  .the  bays,  harbours,  rivers,  and  islands  Bitaat«d  upon  i 
we  then  fired  three  volleys  of  smalt  arms,  which  we: 
answered  by  the  same  number  from  the  ship." 

Captain  Cook  in  his  account  of  Cape  York  eaysi- 
"The  point  of  the  main  which  fonns  the  glde  of  tli 
channel  through  which  we  passed,  opposite  to  the  island, : 
the  northern  promontory  of  the  coontry,  and  I  called  it  Yor 
Capa  Its  longitude  is  218  degrees  and  24  seconds  W.,  tb 
latitude  of  the  north  point  is  10  degrees  37  seconds,  and  o 
the  east  point  10  degrees  42  seconds  S.  The  land  over  tli 
east  pointy  and  to  the  southward  of  it,  is  rather  low,  and  a 
far  as  the  eye  oan  reach,  very  flat,  and  of  a  barren  appearance 
To  the  southward  of  the  Cape  the  shore  forms  a  large  opei 
bay,  which  I  called  Newcastle  Bay,  and  in  which  are  sonn 
small  low  tslauda  and  shoals  ;  the  land  adjacent  is  also  ver 
low,  fiat,  and  sandy.  The  land  of  the  northern  part  o 
the  Cape  is  more  hilly,  the  valleys  seem  to  be  well  clothw 
with  wood,  and  the  shore  forms  some  small  bays,  ii 
which  there  appeared  to  be  good  anchorage.  Close  tt 
the  eastern  point  of  the  Cape  are  three  small  islands 
from  one  of  which  a  small  ledge  of  rook  runs  oat  inK 
the  sea;  there  is  also  an  island  close  to  the  northern  point 
The  island  that  forms  the  strait  or  channel  through  which  wi 
had  passed,  lies  about  four  miles  without  these,  which,  excepi 
two,  are  very  small;  the  southernmost  is  the  largest,  uid  macl 
higher  than  any  part  of  the  main  land.      Cte  the  north-iwl 
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tide  at  this  island  thoie  appeared  to  be  good  luiohorage,  and 
on  aboie,  TaUeyB  ih&t  promised  botJi  vood  and  water.  These 
iglaods  are  HiatiingnialtAil  in  tlie  chart  by  the  name  of  York 
Isles." 

After  TIB' ting  and  Twining  Booby  Island,  he  contmues  : — 
"We  returned  to  the  ship,  and  in  the  meantime  the  wind 
liad  got  to  the  S.W.  i  it  was  but  a  gentle  breeze,  yet  it  was 
Bceompanied  by  a  swell  from  the  same  qoarter,  which  with 
other  circuniBtances,  oonflrmed  my  opinion  that  we  were  got 
to  the  westward  of  Ganientaria,  or  the  northern  extremity  of 
^New  Solland,  and  hod  now  an  open  sea  to  the  westirard, 
which  gave  me  great  satififactian,  not  only  becauee  the 
dangera  and  fatigues  of  the  voyage  were  drawing  to  an  end, 
but  because  it  would  no  longer  be  a  doubt  whether  New 
HoUaod  and  Hew  Guinea  were  two  separate  islands,  or 
diflerent  parts  of  the  same." 

That  New  Qainea  was  an  island  had,  however,  notwith- 
standing what  Cook  says,  been  determined  ages  before.  Torres, 
the  commander  of  one  of  the  ships  of  Quiros's  expedition* 

*  Itis  Teirdifflcuit  tontcondleconflictiiig  occouote  as  to  whether  Quiroeoi 
Tama  ma  toe  tctual  chief  of  this  nmarlable  expediticm.  Qutroa  vrss  un- 
donbtedly  the  nominal  leader,  bat  it  it  haid  to  im»t,  the  coniiction  in  i«adiiw 
Tccna'a  nanative,  that  he  wae  himself  in  ponesaion  of  some  commitiion  wMi£ 
"'iv^hini  T^aid  "  the  Portugal"  &e  hie  inferior.  There  was  evidently  gicst 
jeakniCT  faetweol  them,  and  the  crew  of  the  vessel  under  the  immediate  oom- 
nand  of  Qiiiros  were  in  it  etste  of  mating  slnioBt  from  the  commencement, 
tome  BB^  that  tluiros  left  them  at  the  Auslraliit  del  Esiaritu  Santo, 
while  at  anchor  at  nighty  without  any  notice  given;  and  that  although 
Vftay  ettait  was  made  to  discover  wheie  he  had  gooe,  it  was  fruit- 
les,  far  that  be  "did  not  sail  on  the  pnrpet  course,  nor  with  good 
iclentioi]."  He  then,  he  sajs,  "  after  -waitiiig  fifteen  dajs,  determmed 
to  fulUl  bit  Hajesty'a  orden,  for  m;  ooiviition  wbb  difleient  from  that  ot 
Captain  Pedro  Fernandez  Quiros."  While  most  writers  speak  of  Quirot 
■>  chief,  otiien  is  pontJTelj  state  that  "  Luis  Vaez  de  Torres  waa 
eatruated  with  the  command ;"  and  they  assert  that,  "Quiioe,  from 
leal  tor  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  was  content  to  act  in  tbe  inferior 
station."  QiunM  it  should  be  remembered,  was  not  a  Bpaniaid,  but  a 
Pottugneae  in  the  serrioe  of  Bpain,  and  for  this  reason  there  might  possibly 
haie  been  some  jealousy  regarding  his  uncontrolled  appointment  to  w 
njKsme  conunand.  Besides,  he  spptsrs  to  have  been  a  man  of  exceedingly 
impoliiva  and  uncertain  temperament,  and  poseeaaed  little  influence  over 
thus  beneath  him.  A  curicns  evidence  of  his  presumed  uniltness  for  com- 
mand is  afbided  in  the  account  of  Mendana's  voyage  in  1593.  When  hia 
£ii:eUenn'  (the  Adelantado),  as  Mendana  was  colled,  found  himaelf  dying, 
nutead  of  Irving  Uie  future  control  of  the  expedition  to  Quiroe,  who,  fiom 
bis  pomtion,  would  in  the  ordlnaiy  course  of  things  ^ave  natulBlly  taken 
iha  command,  he  appointed  bis  wife,  Doona  iBaboI  Bfrroto,  who  with  her 
llidics  and  domestics  accompanied  him,  to  be  hia  succeesor,  with  the  title  of 
"rmimMi    Quirat,  in  iaet,  althoufh  a  man  of  gr««t  ability,  was  eicatdingly 
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preyiouely  mentioned,  discoTered  and  sailed  throog^h  t 
straits  wliich  bear  his  name  (and  one  of  the  channels  of  'whi 
Cook  named  Endeavour  Strait)  shortly  after  parting  &a 
Quiroa,  at  the  Auatralin  del  Espiritu  Santo,  or  New  Sebridi 
in  1606.  It  is  singular  that  Cook  does  not  once  allude  to  t 
fact  of  Torrea's  discovery  of  these  straits,  for,  although  ve 
little  had  transpired  of  the  particulars  of  Torres's  voyage 
Cook's  time,  the  fact  that  he  had  passed  between  N'e  w  HoUai 
and  New  Guinea  was  well  known,  and  maps  are  in  exlst«n 
at  least  as  old  as  1620  in  which  the  outlines  of  Papua  or  N( 
Guinea  are  laid  down  with  comparatiTe  accuracy. 

The  following  is  Torres's  account  of  his  passage  betwei 
Australia  and  New  Guinea  :— "  From  hence  I  stood  back 
the  N.W,  to  lit  degrees  S.  latitude:  there  we  fell  in  wi 
the  beginning  of  New  Guinea,  the  coast  of  which  nt 
W.  by  N.  and  E.  by  S.  I  could  not  weather  the  ea 
point,  so  I  coasted  along  to  the  westward  on  the  south  sid 
We  went  along  300  leagues  of  coast,  and  diminished  tl 
latitude  2^  degrees  which  brought  us  into  9  degree 
From  hence  we  fell  in  with  a  bank  of  from  3  to  9  fathom 
which  extends  along  the  coast  above  ISO  leagues.  ^^ 
went  over  it  along  the  coast  to  7i  degrees  S.  latitude,  an 
the  end  of  it  is  in  5  degrees.  We  could  not  go  fartht 
on  for  the  many  shoals  and  great  currents,  so  v 
were  obliged  to  siul  out  S.W.  in  that  depth  to  11  degree 
S.  latitude.  There  is  all  over  it  an  archipelago  of  island 
without  number,    by    which    we    passed,   and    at    the  en 

enthusiastic  audfliglilv,  and  was  unfortunatoinliis  dcalingB  with  the  eam? 
as  WL'll  B3  with  Ilia  ow'q  men.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  belief  thai  t 
was  only  aixanii  in  command  lias  arisen  from  the  fact  that  Torres  was  calif 
the  almiranle  ot  the  expedilion.  But  this  word  Blmirantc,  from  which  tt 
Gagliah  void  admiral  isdeiiveil,  and  which  has  iU  root  in  the  Moorish  voti 
el  emir  (Iho  chief),  although  originallj-  signifying  in  Spanish  tlio  leader  of  a 
expedition,  had  eoniB  before  the  dme  referred  to  (1(J05>  tomeauthe  commaniie 
of  the  second  ship  of  a  fleet,  which  was  termed  almiianta,  the  first  bcin; 
captiaoa.  Speaking  of  Quiros,  Captain  Bumey,  io  hia  Vayagee  and  Vi' 
covcried  in  the  South  Seas,  eaye : — "  The  character  of  Quiros  aa  a  navipto 
and  a  disrovereris  unquestionable     In  other  rvqiccts  his  abilities  were,  ii  "ti 


below  mediocrity,  by  no  means  equal  to  the  task  of  forming  si 

1y  conquered  countries     Though  a  passionate  admirer  of  the  natiTFC  o 
South   Sea   Islands,  and  aojuainled  with  their  msnnera,  his  wniiuc 


towards  them,  inilependcnt  of  iU  mjustice,  has  all  the  oharacler  of  lerit; 
inexperience.     His  U'aut  of  QrmneSE  liliewise  disqualified  him  from  eiercisuij 
or  preserving  the  auftiority  of  a  rsmmimdeT ;  and  to  thU  wcakn^s  it  may  l> 
attributsd  that  hia  success  in  diacoveiT,  instead  ofleiuiiiig  to  hisadvancsinenl 
proTKl  to  him  a  cooslaat  aoune  of  diaappointmtat." 
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flf  tha  lltli  AegToa  ttie  bank  became  alioaler.  Here  were  Ten* 
large  islan^  and  there  appeared  more  to  the  aouthward; 
ihey  were  inhabited  by  Uack  people,  very  corpulent,  and 
naked ;  their  arma  were  lances,  arrows,  and  dubs  of  atone  ill 
&ahioiied.  We  could  not  get  any  of  their  arms.  We  cangbt 
in  all  this  land  twenty  persons  of  different  nations,  that  with 
them  we  mic;ht  be  able  to  give  a  better  account  to  your 
Uajesty.  They  give  much  notice  of  other  people,  although 
as  yet  they  do  not  make  themselTes  well  understood." 

Captain  Bumey,  in  his  acoount  of  Torres'a  voyage  says : — 
"There  can  be  little  doubt  that  some  of  the  land  seen  by 
Torres  at  this  time  to  the  southward  was  part  of  the  great 
Terra  Australia  Captain  Cook,  when  in  Torres's  Straits, 
writing  in  reference  to  Quiroa's  diBCoyeriee,  says : — "  He 
islands  which  were  discovered  by  Qniros,  and  called  Aus- 
tralia del  Espiritu  Santo,  lie  in  this  parallel ;  but  how  far  to 
the  eastward  cannot  now  be  ascertained ;  in  most  charts 
they  are  placed  in  the  same  longitude  with  this  country, 
which,  as  appears  by  the  account  of  his  voyage  that  has  been 

Eublished,  he  never  saw  ;  for  that  places  his  diecoveries  no 
lEis  than  two-and'twenty  degrees  to  the  eastward  of  it" 
Cook,  upoD  leaving  the  Australian  coast,  thus  speaks 
of  the  country  and  ita  aboriginal  inhabitants  : —  "N&w 
Holland,  or,  as  I  have  now  called  the  eastern  coast> 
Kew  South  Wales,  is  of  a  larger  extent  than  any  other 
country  in  the  known  world  that  does  not  bear  the  name  of  a 
continent ;  the  length  of  coast  along  which  we  sailed,  reduced 
to  a  straight  line,  ia  no  less  than  twenty-seven  degrees  of 
latitude,  amounting  to  near  2000  miles,  so  that  its  square 
snrface  must  be  much  more  than  equal  to  all  Europe.  To 
the  southward  of  33  or  34,  the  land  in  general  is  low  and 
level ;  farther  northward  it  is  hilly,  but  in  no  part  can  be 
called  mountainous ;  and  the  lulls  and  mountiuns,  taken 
together,  make  but  a  small  part  of  the  sur&ce,  in  comparison 
•  with  the  valleys  and  plains.  It  is,  upon  the  whole,  rather 
barren  than  fertile ;  yet  the  rising  ground  is  chequered  by 
woods  and  lawns,  and  the  plains  and  valleys  are  in  many 
places  covered  with  herbage ;  the  soil,  however,  is  frequently 
sandy,  and  many  of  the  lawns,  or  savannahs,  are  rocky  and 
barren,  especially  to  the  northward,  where,  in  the  beet  spots, 
vegetation  was  less  vigorous  than  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
country  ;  the  trees  were  not  so  tall,  nor  was  the  herbage  so 
rich.  The  grass  in  general  is  high,  but  thin,  and  the  trees, 
where  they   are   largest  are  seldom  leu  than  forty  feei 
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sunder ;  nor  ia  the  oonntry  inland,  ae  far  as  we  ooold  exsmine 
\  better  clothed  than  tlie  Bsa-coaat  The  banks  of  the  baya  are 
overed  with  maugrovee,  to  the  distance  of  a  mile  within  the 
ea^,  nndei  whidi  the  boU  ia  a  rank  mad,  that  is  always 
ver-flowed  by  a  spring-tide ;  farther  in  the  ooontry  we  soxue- 
:me8  met  witti  a  bog,  upon  which  &e  graea  was  very  tliick 
nd  lu2uriant^  and  sometimes  with  a  vuley  that  was  clothed, 
rit^  underwood ;  the  soil  in  some  parts  seemed  to  be  capable 
f  improvemen'^  but  the  far  greater  part  ia  auoh  as  can  admit 
f  no  cultivation.  Th^  coast,  at  least  that  part  of  it  which 
es  to  the  northward  of  25  degrees  S.,  abounds  with  fine  bays 
ad  harbours,  where  vessels  may  lie  in  perfect  security  trora 
U  winds. 

"  The  nnmber  of  inhabitants  in  this  country  appears  to  be 
ery  small  in  proportion  to  its  extent.  We  never  saw  so 
lany  as  thirty  of  them,  together  but  once,  and  that  was  at 
lotany  Bay,  when  men,  women,  and  children,  assembled  upon 

rock  to  see  the  ship  pass  by ;  when  they  manifestly  formed 

resolution  to  engage  us,  they  never  could  muster  above 
>urteen  or  fifteen  fighting  men,  and  we  never  saw  a  number 
f  their  sheds  or  houses  together  that  could  acoommodate  a 
u'ger  party.  It  ia  true,  indeed,  that  we  saw  only  the  sea- 
oast  on  tke  eastern  side :  and  that^  between  this  and  the 
reetem  shore,  there  is  an  immense  tract  of  country  wholly 
Jiexplored ;  but  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  tbia 
Dunease  tract  is  either  wholly  desolate,  or  at  least  sUll  more 
hinly  inhabited  than  the  parte  we  visited. .  It  is  impossible 
hat  the  inland  country  should  subsist  inhabitonta  at  all 
easons  without  cultivation  ;  it  is  extremely  improbable  that 
he  inhabitants  of  the  coast  should  be  totally  ignorant  of  arts 
<f  cultivation,  which  were  practised  inland ;  and  it  is  equally 
mprobable  that^  if  they  knew  such  arts,  there  should  be  no 
races  of  them  among  them.  It  is  certain  that  we  did  not  see 
ne  foot  of  ground  in  a  state  of  cultivation  in  the  whole 
ountry,  and  therefore  it  may  well  be  concluded,  that  where 
he  sea  does  not  contribute  to  feed  the  inhabitants,  the  country 
a  not  inhabited. 

"  The  only  tribe  with  which  we  had  any  intercourse  we 
ound  where  the  ahip  was  careened ;  it  consisted  of  one-and- 
wenty  persons,  twelve  men,  seven  women,  one  boy,  and  one 
;irl ;  the  women  we  never  saw  but  at  a  distance,  for  when 
he  man  came  over  the  river  they  were  alvrays  left  behind. 
?he  men,  here  and  in  other  places,  were  of  a  middle  size,  and 
Q  general  well  made,  clean  uabed,  and  remaikably  vigorous, 
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MtiTe,  and  nimble ;  theii  oonntenanoes  were  not  altogetiher 
witfaont  expression,  end  tbeir  Toioes  were  remarkably  soft 
and  effeniijiato. 

"  Hey  appeared  \o  have  no  fixed  habitations,  for  we  saw 
nothing  like  a  town  or  Tillage  in  the  whole  country.  Their 
hoTuee,  if  houses  they  nmy  be  oalled,  seemed  to  be  formed 
with  less  art  and  indaetary  than  any  we  had  seen,  exoept  the 
wretohed  hovels  at  Tiena  del  Foego,  and  in  some  respeots 
they  an  inferior  even  to  them.  At  Botany  Bay,  where  they 
were  beet,  they  were  just  high  enough  for  a  man  to  sit 
Dpiight  in,  but  not  large  enough  for  bim  to  extend  himself  in 
hiB  whole  length  in  any  direction  :  they  are  built  with  pliable 
rods  abont  as  thick  as  a  man's  finger,  in  the  form  of  an  oven, 
fay  tticking  the  two  ends  into  the  ground,  and  then  covering 
them  with  palm-leaves  and  broad  pieces  of  bark  :  the  door  is 
nothing  but  a  large  hole  at  one  end,  opposite  to  which  the  fire 
is  made,  as  we  perceived  by  the  ashee.  Under  these  houses, 
or  sheds,  they  sleep,  ooiled  up  with  their  heela  to  their  head, 
and  in  tiiis  position  one  of  them  will  hold  three  or  four 
persona.  As  we  advanced  northward,  and  the  climate  became 
wanner,  we  found  these  sheds  still  more  slight :  they  were 
built,  like  the  others,  of  twigs,  and  covered  with  bark ;  bnt 
none  of  them  were  more  than  four  feet  deep,  and  one  side 
was  entirely  open  :  the  dose  side  was  always  opposed  to  the 
course  of  the  prevailing  wind,  and  opposite  to  uie  open  side 
was  the  fire,  probably  more  as  a  defence  &om  the  moequitos 
than  the  cold!  They  were  set  up  occasionally  by  a  wander- 
ing horde  in  any  place  that  would  furaisli  Uiem  for  a  time 
with  anbeistenoe,  and  left  behind  them  when,  after  it  was 
ezhansted,  1hey  went  away ;  bat  in  places  where  they 
remained  only  for  a  night  <w  two,  they  slept  without  any 
shelter,  except  the  bushes  or  grass,  whidi  is  here  near  two 
feet  high. 

"The  only  fiimiture  belongiag  to  these  honsee  that  fell 
nnder  ooi  obserration,  is  a  kind  of  oblong  vessel  made  of 
bark,  by  the  dmple  costriTanoe  of  <^ing  np  the  two  ends 
with  a  withy,  which  not  being  out  off  serves  for  a  handle  ; 
these  we  imagined  were  used  as  buckets  to  fetch  water  from 
the  spring,  which  may  be  supposed  sometimeB  to  be  at  a  oon- 
sideiable  distance.  They  have,  however,  a  small  bag,  abont 
the  size  of  a  moderate  cabbage-net,  which  is  made  by  laying 
Ihreads  loop  within  loop,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  knitting 
nsed  by  oar  ladiea  to  niake  purees.  Thijg  bag  the  man  carries 
loose  upon  his  back  by  a  am&Ll  string  which  passes  ovar  bis 
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head ;  it  generally  ooatoins  &  lump  or  two  of  paint  and  reein, 
aonie  fleh-liooks  and  linee,  a  shell  or  two,  out  of  whioh  their 
hooks  are  made,  a  few  pointe  of  darts,  and  their  neual  oma- 
mentB,  which  includes  the  whole  worldly  beasure  of  the 
richest  man  among;  them. 

"  Their  fish-hooks  aie  very  neatly  made,  and  some  of  them 
are  exceedingly  smalL  For  striking  tnrtle  they  havs  a  peg 
of  wood  which  is  about  a  foot  long,  and  very  well  bearded; 
.  this  fits  into  a  aooket  at  the  end  of  a  st&ffof  light  wood,  about 
Be  thick  as  a  man's  wrist,  and  about  seven  or  eight  feet  long; 
to  the  staff  is  tied  one  end  of  a  loose  line  about  three  or  foor 
fathom  long,  the  other  end  of  which  is  fastened  to  the  peg. 
To  strike  the  turtle,  the  peg  is  fixed  into  the  socket,  and  when 
it  has  entered  Me  body,  and  is  retained  there  by  the  barb,  th« 
staff  files  off,  and  serves  for  a  fioat  to  trace  their  victim  in  the 
water ;  it  assists  also  to  tire  him,  till  they  can  overtake  him 
with  their  canoes,  and  haul  him.  ashore.  One  of  these  pegs, 
aa  I  have  mentioned  already,  we  found  buried  in  the  body  of 
a  turtle,  which  had  healed  up  over  it  Their  lines  are  &oin 
the  thidmees  of  a  half-inch  rope  to  the  fineness  of  a  hair,  and 
are  made  of  some  vegetable  sabstance,  but  what  in  particular 
we  had  no  opportunity  to  learn. 

"Their  food  is  ohiefiy  fish,  though  they  sometimes  contrive 
to  kill  the  kangaroo,  and  even  birds  of  various  kinds ;  not- 
withstanding, they  are  so  shy  that  we  found  it  difficult  to 
get  within  reach  of  them  with  a  fowling-piece.  The  only- 
vegetable  that  can  be  considered  as  an  article  of  food  is  the 
yam ;  yet  doubtless  they  eat  the  several  &ults  which  have 
been  mentioned  among  other  productions  of  the  country ;  and 
indeed  we  saw  the  shells  and  hulls  of  several  of  them  lying 
about  the  places  where  they  had  kindled  their  fire." 

The  Endeavour  SEuled  &om  Booby  Island  on  the  23rd  An^s^ 
1770,  having  been  upwards  of  four  months  on  the  coast 
of  New  South  Wales.  Captain  Cook  then  directed  his 
course  towards  the  south  coast  of  New  0-uinea.  He  landed  on 
the  Fspuan  shore  on  the  3rd  September,  and  being  attacked 
by  the  natives  was  obliged  to  &r6  upon  them,  at  first  with 
amall  shot,  but  this  proving  inefFeotual,  ball  was  at  length 
used.  The  savages  upon  this  retreated,  and  Cook  not  wishing 
to  pareevera  where  bloodshed  appeared  likely  to  be  the  result, 
embarked  hia  men  and  prooeedea  on  his  voyage  to  Batavia,  to 
nflt,  without  having  had  any  Memdly  intercourse  with  the 
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ScTeral  years  elapsed  after  Cook's  discovery  of  Hfsv/  South 
VtSee,  during  wbioh  "  tte  long  wash  of  Australasian  seas" 
KHuined  unfdrrowed  by  European  keels.  Yet  in  tihis  period 
of  inaction  in  the  cause  of  Australian  discovery  one  of  the 
mcHt  singular  voyages  on  record  was  ondertaken.  In  1774 
Ok  East  India  Company  determined  to  make  an  attempt  to 
introdaoe  the  cultivation  of  the  nutmeg  into  their  posaeasions. 
Balambangan,  a  email  island  to  the  north  of  Borneo,  was  then 
held  by  them,  and  at  this  place  a  little  expedition,  under  the 
tonimand  of  Captain  Thomas  Forrest,  was  £tted  out  to  prooeed 
to  Kew  Guinea  to  procure  plants  of  the  nutmeg  tree. 
Captain  Forrest,  who  was  a  commander  in  the  Company's 
Krrice,  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  energy, 
erpeiience,  and  judgment  The  nature  and  control  of  this 
tcleiprise  being  left  entirely  to  his  discretion,  he  wisely 
detennined  to  go  in  such  a  way  and  under  such  circumstances 
u  not  to  excite  the  alarm  or  jealousy  of  the  natives  of  the 
coontry.  For  this  purpose  he  procured  a  little  craft  of  ten 
Uag,  which  he  ccdled  the  Tartar  galley,  rigged  her  in  a 
manner  peculiar  to  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  manned  her, 
with  the  exception  of  two  English  sailors,  exclusively  with 
Ualay^  These  M^yB,  as  they  did  not  understand  English, 
uid  Captain  Forrest  and  his  two  sailors  did  not  understand  ' 
them,  were  nnder  the  control  of  a  pilot  named  Tuan  Hadjee, 
i  man  who  had  previously  been  to  the  coast  of  New  Ckiinea, 
and  to  whose  representations  it  was  mainly  owing  that  Dorey 
harbooT,  on  the  northern  coast  of  that  island,  was  selected  as 
the  best  place  at  which  to  procnre  the  nutmeg  trees.  The 
trew  of  file  galley  consisted  of  twenty  men,  including  tha 
two  English  sailors,  one  of  whom  acted  as  mate  and  the  othei 
ai  gunner.  They  left  Balambangan  on  the  9th  November, 
1774,  and  after  various  adventures  made  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  northern  point  of  the  New  Gtiinea  coasts  on  the  24th 
January,  1775.  Here,  "being  then  about  seven  miles  off 
Bhoie,"  says  Captain  Forrest,  "  I  perceived  many  clear  spots 
on  the  hills  which  were  nearest  the  shore,  with  ascending 
■moke.  Tuan  Hadjee  told  nte  these  were  the  plantations  of 
thti  Haraforas,  or  people  who  lived  inland  and  cultivated  the 
gtotmd."  On  t^e  27tn  they  reached  Dorey  harbour,  wheA, 
conbary  to  what  would  assuredly  have  been  the  case  if  they 
W  come  in  a  large  vessel,  they  were  received  by  the  natives 
in  a  very  peaceable  and  friendly  manner.  His  narrative 
continneB : — 

"Off  the  mouth  of  the  bay  before  the  harbour,  but  out  of 
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the  swell,  a  boat,  with  two  Papua  men,  came  on  board,  ait* 
hftviDg  converaed  a  good  deal  with  our  linguiate  at  a  diBlanee 
satisfied  we  were  friends,  tkey  Kastened  ashore,  to  tell, 
Buppoee,  the  news.  Soon  after,  many  Fapua  Coffiree  came  o 
board,  and  were  quite  eaay  and  familiar:  all  of  them  woi 
their  hair  buehed  out  so  much  round  their  heads,  that  i 
oircumference  measured  about  three  feet,  and  where  least  tv 
and  a  half.  In  this  they  stuck  their  comb,  consisting  of  foi 
or  five  long  diverging  teeth,  with  which  they  now  and  the 
comb  their  frizzling  locks,  in  a  direction  peTpeDdicnlar  fro 
the  head,  as  with  a  design  to  make  it  more  boliy.  They  aomi 
times  adorned  their  hair  with  feathers.  The  women  had  on] 
their  left  ear  pierced,  in  which  they  wore  small  brass  ring 
The  hair  of  the  women  was  bushed  out  also  ;  but  not  quit«  i 
much  as  that  of  the  men. 

"  We  anchored  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  dose  to  one  < 
their  great  houses,  which  is  built  on  posts,  fixed  seyeral  yan 
below  low  water  mark,  bo  that  the  tenement  is  always  abo' 
the  water,  a  long  stage,  supported  by  posts,  going  £rom  it 
the  land,  just  at  high  water  mark.  The  tenement  contaii 
many  families,  who  live  in  cabins  on  each  side  of  a  wii 
common  hall,  that  goes  through  the  middle  of  it,  and  has  tv 
doors,  one  opening  to  the  stage,  towards  the  land ;  the  oth 
on  a  large  stage  towards  the  sea,  supported  likewise  by  posl 
in  rather  deeper  wat«r  than  those  that  support  the  tenemet 
On  this  stage  the  canoes  are  hauled  up ;  and  &om  this  t) 
boats  are  roady  for  a  launch,  at  any  time  of  tide,  if  the  Kor 
foras  attack  from  the  land  ;  if  they  attack  by  sea,  the  Papui 
take  to  the  woods.  The  married  people,  unmarried  wt>me 
and  chililren,  live  in  these  large  tenements,  which,  as  I  ha' 
said,  have  two  doors ;  the  one  to  the  long  narrow  stage  th 
leads  to  the  land  ;  the  other  to  the  broad  st^e,  which  is  or 
the  sea,  and  on  which  they  keep  their  boats,  having  ou 
riggers  on  each  side.  A  few  yards  from  this  sea  stage,  if 
may  so  call  it,  are  builty  in  still  deeper  wat«r,  and  on  strong 
posts,  houses  where  only  bachelors  live.  This  is  like  tl 
custom  of  the  Batta  people  on  Sumatra,  and  the  Idaan  i 
Moroots  on  Borneo,  where,  I  am  told,  the  bachelors  a 
separated  from  the  young  women  and  the  married  people. 

"  At  Dorey  were  two  large  tenements  of  this  kind,  about  foi 
hundred  yards  from  each  other,  and  each  had  a  house  for  tl 
bachelors  close  by  it :  in  one  of  tie  tenements  were  fourtet 
cabins,  eeven  on  a  aide  ;  in  the  other,  twelve,  or  six  on  a  sid 
Xa  the  common  hall  I  saw  the  women  aometjmea  makii 
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nuta,  it  other  tiio«s  fonning  pieoes  of  ola;  into  eftrthen  pots  ; 
^tli  8  pebble  in  one  hand  to  put  into  it,  whilst  they  held  in 
tiie  other  hand  bIbo  a  pebble,  with  whioh  they  knocked,  to 
enlarge  and  smooth  it  The  pote  bo  formed  they  burned  with 
dry  giaes,  or  li^t  bruehwood.  The  men,  in  general,  von  a 
thin  stnif  that  comes  £rom  the  ooooanut  tree,  and  re&embles  a  . 
eoeree  kind  of  cloth,  tied  forward  round  the  middle,  and  up 
bahind,  between  the  thighs.  The  women  wore  in  general 
eoane  bine  Sorat  baftaa  round  their  middle,  not  as  a  petticoat; 
but  Cncked  up  behind,  like  the  men ;  bo  that  the  body  and 
thighs  were  tumoet  necked,  ae  boye  and  girls  go  entirely.  I 
hsTB  often  observed  the  women  with  an  axe  or  chopping  knife, 
fixing  pOBts  for  the  stag^  whilst  the  men  were  sauntering 
aboat  idle.  Early  in  the  morning  I  have  seen  the  men  setting 
ont  in  their  boat,  with  two  or  three  fox  looking  di^s,  for 
oertaio  places  to  hunt  the  wild  hog,  whioh  they  call  Ban,  a 
dog  they  call  Na£  I  havo  &equenUy  bonght  of  them  pieces 
of  wild  hog ;  which,  however,  I  avoided  carrying  on  board  the 
galley,  but  dressed  and  ate  it  ashore,  unwilling  to  give  ofFenoo 
to  the  orew." 

"A  boat  with  outriggers  came  pretty  near  us  to-day.  Of 
the  four  men  in  her,  two  had,  each  about  his  neck,  a  ratan 
ooUai^  to  which,  hung  bai^wu^,  by  the  top,  a  log  of  wood 
ah^ed  like  a  sugar  loaf,  and  of  about  five  or  aix 'pounds 
weight.  They  were  slaves  offered  to  me  for  sale.  I  might 
have  had  thcon  very  chee^ ;  but^  being  crowded,  I  did  not 
chooae  to  pnndiaee  them.  If  I  had,  Tuan  Hadjee  and  others 
vould  have  expected  the  same  indulgence.  These  objects  of 
traffic  had  the  gristle  between  the  nostrils  pieroed  with  a  bit 
of  tcrtoiseshell,  and  were  natives  of  New  Guinea,  a  good  way 
^ther  eaetv 

"  On  Thursday,  the  9th,  fine  weather  and  son&erly  winds. 
Two  small  boats  returned  &om  a  place  they  called  Wobur, 
with  sago,  plantains,  &e.,  for  their  families  ;  th^  wure  there- 
fore onwilung  to  dispose  of  any.  They  aleo  brought  some 
birds  of  ParMtse,  which  I  purchased  from  them.  To-day  I 
repaired  to  the  large  tenement,  near  which  the  vessel  lay.  I 
found  the  women  in  the  oonunon  hall,  making  oocoa  mats  as 
nstial ;  also  kneading  (if  I  may  bo  term  it)  the  day,  of  which 
others  formed  the  pots,  with  two  pebble  stones,  as  before 
described.  Two  of  them  were  humming  a  tune,  on  whioh  I 
teok  ost  a  (German  flute,  and  played ;  they  were  exceedingly 
Attentive,  eH  work  stopping  instantly  when  I  began.  I  then 
aiked  one  of  the  women  to  sing,  wluch  sh«  did.    Th»  air  sho 
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Bung  was  very  melodious,  and  of  a  species  mnoh  superior  to 
Malay  airs  in  general,  which  dwell  long  on  a  few  notes,  with 
little  variety  of  riee  or  fall.  Olvisg  her  a  fathom  of  bias 
baftos,  I  asked  another  to  sing :  she  was  baebfiil,  and  revised ; 
therefore  I  gave  her  nothing  :  her  looks  spoke  her  vexed,  aa 
if  disappointed.  Presently,  she  brought  a  large  bunch  <^ 
plantams,  and  gave  it  me  with  a  smile.  I  then  presented  her 
with  the  remaining  fathom  of  baftas,  having  had  but  two 
pieces  with  me.  There  being  many  boys  and  girls  about  us 
as  we  sat  at  that  part  of  the  common  hall  that  goes  upon  the 
outer  stage  of  the  tenement,  I  separated  some  of  the  phuiteiDB 
from  the  bunch,  and  distributed  to  the  children.  When  I  bad 
thus  given  away  about  one  half,  they  would  not  pennit  me  to 
part  with  Einy  more ;  so  the  remainder  I  carried  on  board.  I 
could  not  help  taking  notice  that  the  children  did  not  snatch, 
or  seem  too  eager  to  receive,  but  waited  patiently,  and 
modestly  accepted  of  what  I  offered,  lifting  their  hands  to 
their  heads.  The  bachelors,  if  courting,  come  fr^elyto  the 
common  hall,  and  sit  down  by  thejr  sweethearts.  The  old 
ones  at  a  distance,  are  then  said  often  to  call  out^  Well,  are 
you  agreed  ?  If  they  agree  before  witnesses,  they  kill  a  eoci; 
which  is  procured  with  difiSoulty,  and  then  it  is  a  marriage. 
Their  cabins  are  miserably  furnished;  a  mat  or  two,  a  fire 
place,  an  earthen  pot,  with  perhaps  a  ohina  plate  or  basin,  and 
some  sago  flour.  Ab  they  cook  in  each  cabin,  and  have  no 
chimney,  the  smoke  Isauee  at  every  part  of  the  roof .-  at  a 
distance  the  whole  roof  seems  to  smoke.  They  are  fond  of 
glass,  or  china  beads  of  all  colours ;  both  sexes  wear  them 
about  the  waist,  but  the  women  only  at  the  left  ear.  I  saw  no 
gold  ornaments  worn  by  the  Papua  people  ;  but  in  the  hills, 
pointing  towards  them,  they  declared  that  'buloan,'  meaning 
gold,  was  to  be  found. 

"On  Wednesday,  the  15th,  fine  weather,  with  S.E.  winds; 
went  again  to  Manaswary.  About  a  mile  from  where  we 
landed,  found  a  nutmeg  tree ;  we  eagerly  cut  it  down,  and 
gathered  about  thirty  or  forty  nuts  ;  there  were  many  imon  it, 
but  they  were  not  ripe.  Tuan  Hadjee  and  all  the  Molucca 
people  assured  me  it  was  the  true  nutmeg,  but  of  the  long 
adnd,  called  Warong ;  the  ronnd  nutmeg,  which  is  cultivated 
at  Banda,  being  called  Keyan.  I  presently  found  many  more 
nutmeg  trees,  and  many  young  ones  growing  under  their 
shade.  I  picked  above  one  hummed  plants,  which  I  put  up  in 
baskets,  with  earth  round  them,  intending  to  carry  them  to 
BoUmbangan,  whither  I  now  proposed  to  return  as  fast  as 
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pouible.  Gave  the  reward  I  had  promised  for  finding  the 
nutmeg  tree,  being  five  pieces  of  baftaa. 

"On  Thoreday,  the  16th,  the  £air  weather  continued,  with 
tastraly  winds ;  saw  many  great  fiiee  on  the  moontainB  of 
ArfUt.  As  the  Fapaa  people  had  not  yet  letomed  with  the 
provisions  stipolated,  and  I  was  unwilling  to  lose  the  fair 
winds,  that  had  blown  some  time  from  the  eastward,  being 
lis 0  afraid  of  H.W.  winds  retaining, — against  which  it  were 
imprndeDt  to  attempt,  and  impossible  to  work  up  the  coast  to 
Wiygion — I  therefore  gave  up  to  the  Dorey  people  the  debt  of 
tbii^  pieces  of  eurat  cloth,  and  a  bar  of  iron,  with  which  I  had 
tnuted  them  :  thie  rejoiced  the  old  men. 

"  On  Friday,  the  17th,  had  still  easterly  winds,  with  fine 
veather.  To-day  some  of  the  people  foond  a  nutmeg  tree  not 
a  hundred  yards  front  our  shed  house.  We  cut  it  down,  but 
the  fruit  was  not  ripe ;  it  was  just  such  a  tree  as  I  bad  found 
and  cnt  down  at  Manaswary ;  and  tiie  people  of  Dorey  said 
there  were  many  such  trees  about  the  country  -,  at  the  same 
time  they  did  not  sesm  to  know  that  it  was  an  object  of 
consequence,  and  regarded  it  no  more  than  any  wild  kind  of 
fruit  Uiat  is  of  no  general  use  :  whereas  on  the  plantain,  the 
cocoanat,  the  pine  ap^e,  and  the  bread  fruit  of  two  sorts,  they 
Mt  a  proper  value.  They  allowed  that  to  the  eastward,  at  a 
place  caUed  Omberpon  and  Mandamy,  were  many  nutmegs 
gathered,  but  I  could  not  leam  what  was  done  wi^  them,  or 
to  whom  they  were  sold.  Sometime  before  this  1  had  asked 
Tuan  Hadjee  and  Tuan  Bussora,  what  they  thought  of  going 
&rthet  down  the  ooast.  Tbey  both  objected  to  it,  as  they  like- 
wise did  to  making  any  inland  inoursion,  to  visit  the  Earaforas* 
houses.  The  Papua  people  also  did  not  seem  willing  that  we 
should  have  any  mteroouree  with  the  Haraforas,  who,  I  belieTe, 
Bie  somehow  kept  under,  or  at  least  kept  in  ignorance  by  the 
Fapnas.  When  f  asked  any  of  the  men  of  Dorey  why  they  had 
no  gardens  of  j^antains  and  kalavaosas,  which  two  articles 
they  were  oontinnally  bringing  from  the  Haraforas,  I  learnt^ 
aftsr  many  interrogatories,  that  the  Haraforas  supply  them 
with  these  articles,  and  th^  the  Papua  people  do  not  give 
goods  for  these  necessaries  every  time  they  fetch  them ;  but 
that  an  axe  or  a  chopping  knife  given  once  to  a  Harafora 
man,  makes  his  hands  or  his  labour  subject  to  an  eternal  tax 
of  aomething  or  other  for  its  use.  Such  is  the  value  of  iron  ; 
and  a  little  way  farther  east^  I  was  told  they  often  use  stone 
axM,  having  no  iron  at  alL  If  a  Harafora  loses  Uie  instru- 
ment so  advaDO«d  to  him,  ha  ia  stiUs^ect  to  the  tax;  but  if 
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he  breaks  it,  or  wears  it  to  the  back,  the  Papua  man  is  oblige 
to  give  him  a  new  one,  else  the  tax  oeaaes. 

"  The  promonotoiy  of  Dorey,  the  sea  coast  of  which  extend 
about  fourteen  leagues,  is  of  middling  height ;  the  grounti 
everywhere  ascend  gradually.  It  may  be  said,  like  Mala 
countries  in  general,  to  be  covered  with  wood  ;  but  it  differ 
in  one  respect ;  tliere  being  no  underwood,  it  is  very  es^ 
travelling  nnder  the  shade  of  lofty  trees.  The  countr 
abounds  with  small  fresh  water  rivniets ;  here  and  there  i 
very  good  grass,  but  in  no  large  tracts  tliat  I  saw.  It  is  ver 
temperate,  being  so  near  the  high  moimtains  of  Arfok,  whei 
the  clouds  seem  always  to  settle,  so  that  it  is  by  far  t^e  bei 
country  hitherto  visited  on  the  voyage. 

"  From  Waropine,  above  mentioned,  is  said  to  be  a  long  lan< 
■tretoh  to  the  head  of  a  river,  or  a  branch  of  the  sea,  whicl 
comes  from  the  south  ooaet  of  New  Quinea.  I  hav 
been  told  that  the  inhabitants  of  Ceram  carry  iron  and  othe 
goods  up  this  inlet^  and  trade  with  the  inhabitante  of  th 
north  coast,  for  ]ltissoy  bark.  They  are  deemed  also  to  speaJ 
difi'erent  languages ;  but  I  could  leani  nothing  of  the  coas 
east  of  Waropjne. 

"As  to  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  places,  eas 
of  where  we  lay,  I  have  the  greatest  reason  to  think  it  wa 
fierce  and  hostile,  that  they  are  numerous,  and  have  a  va^ 
many  prows ;  at  the  same  time  they  are  saiJd  to  deal  honest!] 
with  the  Chinese,  who  trade  with  them,  and  advance  tien 
goods  for  several  months  before  the  returns  are  made.  Thej 
trim  and  adorn  their  hair,  but  bore  tlie  noae,  and  wear  eex' 
rings  like  the  mop-headed  people  of  Dorey." 

Captain  Forrest  having  succeeded  in  procuring  a  number  o 
plants  of  the  nutmeg  tree,  left  the  F^ua  coast,  after  a  lon^ 
visit,  characterised  throughout  by  the  maintenance  of  perfecttj 
friendly  relations  with  the  natives.  The  Bov.  Jh.  Lang,  in  i 
most  interesting  paper,  lately  published,  on  tiie  subject  o; 
New  Guinea  and  Captain  Forrest's  remarkable  voyage, 
says : — "  It  is  evident  that  the  Pc^nans  of  Dorey  harbow 
had,  previous  to  Captain  Forrest's  visit,  had  some  inter' 
course,  through  the  semi-oivilised  inhabitante  of  tht 
Arafura  Islands,  to  the  westward  of  New  Guinea,  with  tin 
Chinese ;  but  their  native  civilisation,  such  as  it  is,  has  e 
peculiar  and  distinct  type  of  its  own,  which  waa  evidentlj 
unafFeot«d  by  that  intercourse.  They  live  in  oommunities 
in  large  bara-like  buildings  erected  on  piles,  and  runnin| 
out  into  the  sea,  or  lake,  or  rivei;  haying  an  approach  at  the 
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ose  end  of  the  building  either  to  or  from  the  water,  and 
another  at  the  other  end  of  it  either  to  or  &om  the  land  ; 
each  iaoiily  of  the  community  having  its  own  oompartment 
or  cabin  in  the  house  for  tJie  married  people,  and  their 
WbeloT^'  hall  being  a  detached  building  of  a  similar  con- 
ttractioD.  ^ow  this  ia  precisely  the  style  in  which  the 
primitive  inhabitants  of  Europe  appear  to  have  hved,  and 
moved,  and  had  their  being,  as  ia  evident  from  the  remains 
of  the  lacustrine  babitationB  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Switzerland,  that  have  recently  been  described  and  com- 
mented an.  by  some  of  the  ablest  archtealogiste  of  Europe. 
In  short  the  remains  of  tbe  human  habitations  that  are  still 
to  be  found  on  the  shares  of  the  lakes  of  Switzerland  ai-e  the 
remains  of  buildings  precisely  similar  to  those  which 
Captain  Forrest  figures  and  describes  in  Dorey  harbour,  in 
Kew  Guinea.  Xinety  years  have  now  elapsed  since  that  able 
navigator's  visit ;  but  it  is  scarcely  creditable  to  as  to 
acknowledge,  that  we  hare  gained  no  further  information  in 
Ihe  inteiTv^  reapecling  the  great  island  (as  large  as  France) 
that  is  now  beginning  to  attract  our  attention,  and  is  brought 
ftt  length  BO  near  oar  own  shores.  These  strange  buildings, 
which  seem  to  carry  ua  back  to  the  remotest  times  in  Uie 
history  of  our  race,  ajid  serve  to  foim  a  bond  of  connection 
between  the  Papuan  negro  and  the  primitive  inhabitants  of 
Switzerland  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  are  not  only  figured 
in.  Captain  Forrest's  copperplates,  but  accurately  described 
in  his  narrative,  and  their  object  and  uses  are  pointed  out." 

That  we  have  in  the  Papuans,  or  inhabitants  of  New  Guinea, 
a  race  resembling  in  many  respects  the  prahistorio  people  who 
dwelt  on  the  borders  of  uie  Swiss,  Irish,  and  other  European 
Uea  is  highly  probable.  A  greater  knowledge  of  the 
Papuans — at  present  one  of  the  least  knovm  races  of  man- 
Hnd — would  probably  throw  a  ray  of  light  backwards  into 
that  dim  antiquity  when  the  aborigines  of  Europe  flourished 
nnconecioos  of  the  approach  of  Celtic  or  Teutonic  intrudera. 
And,  as  Dr.  Lang  remarks,  it  is  not  creditable  to  ths 
enei^  and  enteipriae  of  the  Australian  people,  that  a  great 
ialuid  like  New  Guinea,  lying  close  to  their  own  shores,  should 
havo  remained  to  the  present  time  almost  unknown  and 
even  unvisited.  It  has  long  been  supposed  to  be  rich  in 
gold,  and  Captain  Forrest's  narrative  to  some  extent  confirms 
the  supposition.  But  whether  it  deserves  its  auiiferous 
character  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  possesBes  many 
artiotea  oommerciaUy  valuable  and  suitable  for  traffl(^  ana 
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that  a  trade  could  readily  be  opened  up  witli  its  people  i 
proper  steps  i^ere  taken.  Captain  Foireat  speaks  of  cocoanuts 
tortoiseshell.  sago  dour,  beche-le-mer,  and  other  products 
which  the  natives  would  probably  he  willing  to  exchangefo 
iron,  cotton,  glass  beads,  and  other  artioles  of  traffic* 

In  his  second  voyage,  in  1773,  Captain  Cook  himself  dit 
not  visit  any  pari  of  Australia,  but  his  ship,  the  Beaolutioi 
having  separated  froni  her  consort,  the  Endeavour,  Captaii 
Furaeaux,  the  commander  of  the  latter  proceeded  to  Vai 
Dieman's  Land,  and  having  explored  the  east  coast  of  tha 
island,  came  to  the  erroneous  conclusioa  that  it  was  part  o 
the  mainland  of  Australia.  It  is  remarkable  that  althougl 
hie  examination  extended  from  the  South.  Cape  of  Vai 
Dieman's  Land  almost  to  latitude  38  degrees  south 
where  Captain  Cook's  exploration  of  the  main  land,  oi 
hie  first  voyage,  had'  commenced,  he  failed  to  detec 
the  existence  of  the  straits,  discovered  many  years  afterward, 
by  Mr.  Bass,  which  divide  the  two  cqjintries.  Captain  Cooh 
in  hia  third  voyage,  anchored  in  Adventure  Bay,  on  the  south 
east  coast  of  Van  Dieman's  Land,  on  the  26th  January,  1777 
lie  remained  there  for  several  days,  and  had  excellent  oppor 
tunities  of  m.aking  himself  acquainted  with  the  inliabitonb 
and  the  natural  productions  of  the  country.  His  remark 
relative  to  the  aborigines  are  not  the  less  interesting  becausi 

*  Wiahos  hare  at  variouB  times  been  expressed  by  Atutralian  coloniatE  tbs 
some  etcps  should  be  iaken  for  exploring  Now  Quiuco,  and  aecertainiug  witi 
Bomcthing  like  MTtninty  the  nature  and  pioductiona  of  the  oounlry  and  th 
cbniattter  of  its  paople.  These  wishee  and  mtention*  hare,  however,  as  yet  la 
to  yerj  little  reault  In  one  case,  a  gentleman,  Mr.  W.  II.  R  Je^up,  fo 
Bome  time  a  rofiicient  o£  Sydoey,  and  the  authoi"  of  a  small  work  ott  th 
colony,  delermined — it  is  said  unassisted  and  alone — to  viait  New  Guinea  am 
to  reveal  its  character  and  capabilitiie  to  the  world.  Ue  reached  the  northen 
coast  in  safety  in  1363.  anil  was  amployed  in  maliiTig  a  collection  of  bucI 
artificial  end  natural  produotiona  a>  he  thought  likely  to  pitiTe  useful  o 
intartflting,  when  death  put  a  atop  to  his  labours.  He  died  at  Dorey  Harbour 
JTiH  inatrumeuls  aud  other  effecte  wem,  it  is  said,  sold  to  defray  some  debl«  hi 
had  incurred  at  one  of  the  Dutch  seCtlemeulB  in  tho  Indian  Archipelago 
Inquiries  wore  aftfirwards  sont  to  Sydney  to  aeoortain  where  his  rdativo 
eoiud  be  found,  or  if  an;  person  hero  ww  authorised  to  claim  the  romaindc: 
of  his  effects  and  collectioiis,  or  if  the  Sydney  Museum  would  take  charge  ol 
them.  No  steps,  however,  appear  to  have  been  taken  in  the  matter,  and  thi 
fruits  of  Mr,  Jeasup's  enterprise  have  probably  been  lost  to  lie  colony.  Thi 
Captain  Forrest  above  monUonod,  who  made  the  singular  voyage  to  Ncn 
Ooinea  in  tho  Tartar  galley,  also  became  a  reeiiieut  In  Sydney  many  yean 
afturwaids,  lie  wasaoonneiiouof  averyoldcoLonialtauuly — UwWikhint- 
•dm*  of  whOH  nuunbKi  bwr  hii  Banu, 
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tkatmJiatimalQ  race  Ime  been  exterminated  during  tbe  present 
centaiy  by  hia  feUow-countryroen.  Cook,  in  his  journal, 
under  the  above  date,  saya : — 

"h  tlie  afternoon  we  were  agreeably  surprised,  at  the  place 
"wban  we  were  outting  wood,  with  a  visit  from  some  of  the 
natiTH;  eight  men  and  a  boy.  Tbey  approached  ug  from  the 
woodi,  wibbout  betraying  any  marks  of  fear,  or  rather  witb 
the  greatest  oonfidence  imaginable ;  for  none  of  thena  had 
any  weapons,  except  one,  who  held  in  hie  hand  a  stick  about 
two  feet  long,  and  pointed  at  one  end. 

'They  were  quite  naked,  and  wore  no  ornaments  ;  unless 
we  consider  as  such,  and  as  a  proof  of  their  love  of  Bnery, 
Eome  large  punctures  or  ridges  reused  on  different  parts  of 
their  bodies,  some  in  straight^  and  others  in  curved  lines. 

"They  were  of  the  common  stature,  but  rather  slender. 
Their  sban  was  black,  and  also  their  hair,  whioh  was  as  woolly 
ae  that  of  any  native  of  Guinea ;  bat  they  were  noi  distin- 
guished by  remarkably  thick  lipa,  nor  flat  noses.  On  the 
contrary,  their  features  were  far  from  being  disagreeable. 
They  had  pretty  good  eyes ;  and  their  teeth  were  tolerably 
even,  but  very  i&ty.  Most  of  them  had  their  hair  and 
beards  smeared  with  a  red  ointment ;  an'd  some  had  their  tacea 
also  painted  with  the  same  oomposition." 

On  the  29th  he  says  i — "  We  had  not  btfen  long  landed 
befoTO  about  twenty  of  them,  men  and  boys,  joined  us,  without 
expressing  the  least  sign  of  fear  or  distrust  There  was  one 
of  this  company  conspicuously  deformed;  and  who  was  not 
more  distinguishable  by  the  hump  upon  his  back,  than  by  the 
dnillety  of  his  gestures,  and  the  seeming  humour  of  his 
speeches ;  which  he  was  very  fond  of  exhibiting,  as  we  sup- 
poaed,  for  our  entertainment.  But,  unfortunately,  we  could 
not  understand  him;  the  language  spoken  here  being  wholly 
unintelligible  to  us.  It  appeared  to  me  to  be  different  from 
that  spoken  by  the  inhabitante  of  the  more  northern  parte  of 
this  country,  whom  I  met  with  in  my  flrat  voyage  :  which  is 
not  extraordinary,  sinoe  those  we  now  saw,  and  those  we  then 
risited,  differ  in  many  other  respects.  Nor  did  they  seem  to 
be  soch  miserable  wretches  as  the  natives  whom  Dampier 
mentions  to  have  seen  on  the  western  coast. 

"After  staying  about  an  hour  with  the  wooding  party  and 
the  natives,  as  I  could  now  be  pretty  confident  that  the  latter 
were  not  likely  to  give  the  former  any  disturbance,  I  left  them, 
and  went  over  to  the  grass-cutters  on  the  east  point  of  the  bay, 
and  found  that  they  had  met  with  a  fine  patch.    Having  seen 
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the  boats  loaded,  I  left  that  party,  and  returned  on  board 
dinner;  where,  some  time  after,  lieutenant  King  amved. 

"  From  him  I  learnt  that  I  had  but  juet  left  the  eho 
vhen  Boveral  women  and  children  made  their  appearan 
and  were  introduced  to  him  by  some  of  the  men  w 
attended  them.  lie  gave  presents  to  all  of  them,  of  su 
trifles  as  he  had  about  him.  These  females  wore  a  kangai 
akin  (in  the  same  shape  as  it  came  from  the  animal)  ti 
over  the  shoulders,  and  round  the  waist.  But  its  only  i 
seemed  to  be,  to  support  their  children  when  carried  on  thi 
backs ;  for  it  did  not  cover  those  parts  which  most  nntio 
oonceal ;  being  in  all  other  respects  as  naked  as  the  m( 
and  as  black,  and  their  bodies  marked  with  scars  in  t 
same  manner.  But  in  this  they  differed  from  the  men,  tb 
though  their  hair  was  of  the  same  colour  and  texture,  sot 
of  them  had  their  heads  completely  shorn  or  shaved ;  in  othe 
this  operation  had  been  performed  only  on  one  side,  wh 
the  rest  of  them  had  all  the  upper  part  of  the  head  aho 
close,  leaving  a  circle  of  hair  all  round,  somewhat  like  t 
tonsure  of  the  Komish  ecolesiastica  Many  of  the  childr 
had  fine  features,  and  were  thought  pretty  ;  but  of  the  perso 
of  the  women,  especially  those  advanced  in  years,  a  le 
favourable  report  was  mode.  However,  some  of  the  gentl 
men  belonging  to  the  Discovery,  I  was  told,  paid  tht 
addresses,  and  made  liberal  offers  of  presents,  which  we 
rejected  with  great  disdain  ;  whether  from  a  sense  of  virti 
or  the  fear  of  displeasing  their  men,  I  shall  not  pretend 
determine.  That  this  gallantry  waa  not  very  agreeable 
the  latter,  is  certain  ;  for  an  elderly  man,  as  soon  as  '. 
observed  it,  ordered  all  the  women  and  children  to  retire,  whi 
they  obeyed,  though  some  of  them  showed  a  little  reluctan( 

"  Von  Dieman's  Land  has  been  twice  visited  before.  It  w 
80  named  by  Tasman,  who  discovered  it  in  November,  16^ 
From  that  time  it  had  escaped  all  further  notice  by  Kurope; 
navigators,  till  Captain  Furneaux  touched  at  it  in  Mart 
1773.  I  hardly  need  say  that  it  is  the  southern  point  of  Kc 
Holland,  which,  ifit  doth  not  deserve  the  name  ofacontinei 
is  by  far  the  largest  island  in  the  world. 

"The  land  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  good  height,  divereifi 
with  hiUs  and  valleys,  and  everywhere  of  a  greenish  hi 
It  is  well  wooded  ;  and  if  one  may  judge  from  appearand 
and  from  what  we  met  with  in  Adventure  Bay,  is  not 
Bupplied  with  water.  We  found  plenty  of  It  in  three  or  fo 
places  in  this  bay." 
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Cook,  ia  his  first  voyage,  in  1770,  aaw  some  groands  for 
mspecting  that  Tan  Dieman'a  Land  might  possibly  ba  a 
separate  island,  but  as  Captain  Furneaox,  in  his  vifiit  in  1773, 
did  not  confirm  t^'i  opinion,  the  great  navigator  appears  on 
hs  last  voyage  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
part  of  the  Australian  Continent  And  this  continued  to  be 
tlie  opinion  of  geographers  nntil  Mr.  Base,  in  179S,  discovered 
ths  straits  which  bear  his  name. 


CHAPTEE       V. 
I  coLoaoATios  or  1DSI1AU4 — Tm  "ftbst  FLsar"  Toafivuao — 


TsB  publication  of  the  narratives  of  Cook's  voyages  excited 
great  interest  in  England ;  and  when,  a  few  years  afterwards, 
the  result  of  the  American  War  of  Independence  closed  the 
plantations  of  Virginia  against  the  reception  of  transported 
offenders,  the  government  were  compelled  to  look  out  for  a 
place  to  which  might  be  sent  some  of  the  prisoners  who  then 
tilled  the  gaols  of  Great  Britain  to  overflowing.  Under  these 
bucomstances  no  spot  in  the  world  seemed  so  suitable  as  the 
ehores  of  that  bay,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia,  of  which 
Cook  had  given  so  favonrable  an  account.  There  it  was 
[Lccordiiigly  determined  to  form  a  settlement.  The  execution 
of  the  project  was,  however,  delaved  for  several  years,  and  it 
waa  not  until  1786  that  the  British  Government  proceeded 
to  carry  out  its  intention  of  planting  a  colony  on  the  remote 
Kiores  of  the  Paoiflc. 

Orders  ia  Council  for  establishing  a  settlement  in  New 
South  Wales  were  issued  on  the  6th  December,  1786,  and 
(uly  in  the  following  year  the  ships  were  prepared,  and 
effivers  selected,  for  carrying  the  plan  into  effect.  The  Isle  of 
Wight  was  appointed  as  a  rendezvous  for  the  fleet,  consisting 
of  eleven  sail.  The  names  of  the  vessels  were  the  Sirius, 
tigate ;  the  Supply,  armed  tender ;  the  Golden  Grove,  Fish- 
Wtn,  and  Barrowdale,  storeships  ;  and  the  Scarborough,  Lady 
Peoihyn,  friendsbip,  Charlotte,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Alex- 
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ander,  transports.  The  officers  of  the  new  colony  w< 
Captain  Arthur  Phillip,  who  was  styled  Governor  and  Coi 
mander-in-Chief  of  New  Soutt  Wales ;  Major  Eobert  Ko 
Lieutenant  Governor ;  Richard  Johnson,  chaplain ;  Andn 
Miller,  commiBsary ;  David  Collins,  Judge  Advocate  ;  Jo 
Long,  adjutant;  James  Fuizer,  quartermaster;  John  ^lij 
Burgeon ;  Thomas  Amdelt  and  William  Balmain,  assiBtai 
BurgeonB ;  John  Hunter,  Captain  of  the  Siriue ;  Lieutent 
K.  L.  Ball,  in  command  of  the  Supply ;  Lieut«najttJohn  Sbo 
land,  agent  for  transports.  The  garrison  consisted  of  2 
marines,  with  the  KiUowing  officers : — Captains  Campbe 
Shea,  Meredith,  and  Tench ;  Lieutenants  Johnston,  Collii 
Kellow,  MorriBon,  Clarke,  Faddy,  Cress  well,  Fould* 
Sharp,  Davey,  and  Timmins.  The  persons  under  tlii 
charge,  who  were  to  remun  in  the  settlement^  we; 
besides  the  200  soldiers,  forty  of  whom  were  allowed  to  ta 
their  wives  and  families,  81  free  persons  and  696  convici 
The  foandera  of  the  colony  therefore  consisted  of  one  £r 
person  to  every  two  prisoners.  The  precise  number  of  peop 
embarked  was  1044,  viz. — Civil  officers,  10  ;  military,  includu 
officers,  212;  wives  and  families  of  military,  (28  womt 
and  17  children,)  45  ;  other  free  persons,  81 ;  total  fri 
persons,  348  ;  prisoners,  696. 

Of  this  number  1030  were  safely  landed  in  the  colon; 
The  exact  proportion  of  the  sexes  among  them  ie  not  know 
The  females  were  probably  less  than  three  hundred  in  numbe 
of  whom  twenty-eight  were  wives  of  the  military  and  oi 
hundred  and  ninety-two  convicts.  The  prisoners  were  mostl 
youngpereouefrom  the  agricultural  distncts  of  England,  nini 
tenths  of  them  being  natives  of  the  south-western  and  midlaii 
counties.  Very  few  had  been  convicted  of  serious  crime 
Out  of  the  whole  six  hundred  and  ninety-six,  only  fit'ty-ti^ 
were  sentenced  for  longer  periods  than  seven  years,  and  tl 
sentences  of  a  large  number  would  expire  within  two  or  thre 
years  after  their  landing. 

The  statements  respecting  the  prisoners  embarked  in  th 
"first fleet"  varv  so  much  as  to  occasion  some  difficulty  i 
ascertaining  their  precise  numbers.  These  variations  probabl 
arose  from  the  fact  that  all  on  board  the  several  vessels  whi 
did  not  belong  to  the  marines  or  the  crews — who  were  ueithe 
soldiers  nor  sailors — appear  to  have  been  included  in  som 
returns  as  belonging  to  the  transports  or  convicts.  This 
however,  was  not  the  case,  for  although  many  of  the  fre 
persona  were  probably  the  wives  or  children  of  prisoners 
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'viioireTe  allowed  to  aocompnny  iheir  huebondB  or  fathers 
iolo  exile,  there  were  othere  who  west  oat  in  the  situation 
of  oreneers,  agricultural  auperiutendents,  and  other  offices  of 
tnul 

It  maat  be  confessed  that  the  materials  were  not  the  beat 
that  conld  be  aelected  for  founding  a  new  colony.  But  it 
■hoold  be  Temembeted  that  at  this  time  the  laws  of  England 
wen  administered  with  extreme  severity.  Never,  perhaps,  ia 
the  history  of  the  world  were  criminala  bo  severely 
punished  for  comparatively  trifling  offences  aa  at  this  time. 
Capital  convictions  and  executions  were  so  frequent  as 
to  excite  little  attention,  while  the  gaols  were  crowded 
with  prisoners,  loige  numbers  of  whom  had  never  been 
accused  of  anything  worse  than  poaching  or  smuggling, 
and  many  were  sofTering  for  political  offences  which 
in  the  present  day  the  most  despotic  government  in 
the  world  would  hardly  have  thought  deserving  of 
notice.  The  convicts  of  17SS  must  not  therefore,  on  the 
whole,  be  looked  apon  as  so  utterly  depraved  a  class  as  the 
mtaderere,  garotters,  and  robbers,  who  are  transported  in  the 
present  day.  A  century  ago  most  of  those  who  ate  now 
tranqtorted  would,  have  been  hanged.  It  is  eiao  an 
undoubted  fact,  that  some  of  the  most  flourishing  colonies 
of  the  world,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  have  grown 
from  what  appeared  at  first  equally  unfavourable  beginnings. 
Viiginia,  one  of  Britain's  earliest  and  most  successful  attempts 
at  colonisation,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  this.  Eobertson, 
in  his  History  of  America,  speaking  of  the  persons  who 
formed  the  settlement  there  under  Iiord  Delaware,  says  ; — 
"  Several  among  them  of  better  rank  were  such  dissipated 
hopeless  young  men,  as  their  friends  were  glad  to  send  out  in 
quest  of  whatever  fortune  might  betide  them  in  a  foreign  land. 
Of  the  lower  order  many  were  so  profligate  or  desperate,  that 
thcdr  conn^  was  happy  to  throw  them  out  as  nuisances  in 
society.  All  their  subsistence  was  derived  from  the  stores 
which  they  had  brought  from  England  ;  these  were  soon  con- 
somed;  then  the  domestio  animals  sent  out  to  breed  in  the 
coontry  were  devoured;  and,  by  this  iuconsiderate  waste,  they 
were  reduced  to  such  extremity  of  famine  as  not  only  to  eat 
the  most  nauseous  roots  and  berries,  but  to  feed  on  the  bodies 
of  the  Indians  whom  they  slew,  and  even  on  those  of  tbeir 
companions  who  sunk  under  the  oppression  of  such  compli- 
cated distress."  The  number  of  convicts  transported  to 
'^'iigisia  in  the  early  days  of  that  colony  was  very  large  in 
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proportion  to  the  whole  population  ;  although  neither  as 
regards  Virginia  ia  particular  nor  the  American  plantatioaB  in 
feneral  of  the  aeventeentli  century,  have  we  any  means  o( 
kscertaising  with  aaythiug  like  exacCnesa  the  precise  oro- 
rartions  betweea  the  prisoners  and  the  fi:ee  colonists.  But 
we  know  that  for  upwards  of  a  century  and  a  hal^  great 
lumbers  of  convicts  were  annually  sent  across  the  Atlantic, 
nost  of  whom  were  sold  to  the  planters  for  a  term  of 
rears  or  for  life  ;  and  it  is  notorious  that,  for  a  considerable 
>eriod,  England  derived  a  large  revenue — amounting  to  more 
ian  £40,000  a  year  at  times — from  this  source.  The  convicts 
were  sold  to  the  planters  at  an  average  of  twenty  pounds 
iacL  Many  persona  transported  to  Virginia  ultimately  rose 
o  positions  of  wealth  and  influence,  and  not  a  few  of  the 
eading  families  of  the  "  old  Dominion  ''  owe  their  origin  to 
mcestora  who  left  their  country  under  the  sentence  of  the  law. 

Captain  Arthur  Phillip,  the  ofB.cer  chosen  for  the  important 
luty  of  founding  a  settlement  in  a  new  world,  was  of 
jerman  extraction,  but  bora  and  educated  in  England. 
3is  father  was  Joseph  Phillio,  a  native  of  Frankfort, 
ivho,  after  coming  to  England,  maintained  his  family 
jy  teaching  musio  and  languages.  Captain  Phillip, 
vho  entered  the  navy  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  served 
vith  some  distinction,  appears  to  have  been  eminently 
lualified  for  the  post  to  which  he  was  appointed.  Ho  was 
lot  a  mere  sailor,  for,  although  he  had  adopted  that  as  a  pro- 
esaion  in  early  life,  he  had  afterwards  paid  much  attention  to 
igriculture,  and  had  fiUed  with  far  more  than  average  ability 
£e  duties  which  usually  full  to  the  lot  of  English  country 
rentlemen.  The  following  short  biographical  sketch  of 
!!aptain  Phillip  is  prefixed  to  the  earlier  editions  of  hi^ 
royage  to  New  South  Wales : — 

"Arthur  Phillip  is  one  of  those  ofBcers  who,  like  Drake, 
Sampler,  and  Cook,  has  raised  himself  by  his  merit  and  his 
lervices,  to  distinction  and  command.  His  father  was  Jacob 
Phillip,  a  native  of  Frankfort,  in  Germany,  who  hnving  settled 
n  England,  maintained  his  family  and  educated  his  son  by 
caching  the  languages.  His  mother  was  Elizabeth  Breach, 
vho  married,  for  her  first  husband,  Captain  Herbert  of  the 
lavy,  a  kinsman  of  Lord  Pembroke.  Of  her  marriage  with 
Tacob  Phillip,  was  her  son,  Arthur,  born  in  the  parish  of  All- 
lallowB,  Bread-street,  within  the  city  of  London,  on  the  17th 
)f  October,  1738. 
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■Being  designed  for  a  eeafaring  life,  he  was  very  properly 
sent  to  the  school  of  Qreenwich,  -where  he  received  an 
edacation  suitable  to  his  early  propensities.  At  Uie  age  of 
airteen,  he  began  bia  maritime  career,  under  the  deceased 
Captain  Michael  Everet  of  the  navy,  at  the  commencement 
of  nostilities,  in  1755  :  and  at  die  same  time  that  he  learnt 
the  rudiments  of  hia  profession  under  that  able  officer,  he 
partook  "vrUh  him  in  the  early  misfortunes  and  subsequent 
glories  of  the  seven  years'  ■war.  Whatever  opulence  Phillip 
acquired  from  the  capture  of  the  Havannab,  certain  it  is,  that^ 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  there  was  made  a  Lieutenant 
into  the  Stirling  Castle,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1761,  by  Sir 
GeoTga  Pococke,  an  excellent  judge  of  naval  accomplish- 
ments. 

"  But  of  nautical  exploits,  however  they  may  raige  marine 
officerti,  there  must  he  an  end.  Peace,  with  its  bleeeinga.  waa 
restored  in  17()3.  And  Phillip  now  found  leisure  to  marry ; 
and  to  settle  at  Lj'ndhurst,  in  the  New  Forest,  where  he 
amnsed  him!:e1f  witb  Jarming,  and  like  other  country  gentle- 
men, discharged  assiduously  those  provincial  ofBces,  which, 
however  unimportant,  occupy  respectably  the  owners  of  land, 
who,  in  this  island,  require  no  office  to  make  them  important, 

"Eat  fi ail orfi,  like  their  own  element,  are  seldom  at  rest. 
Tbose  occupations,  which  pleased  Phillip  while  they  were 
sew,  no  longer  pleased  him  when  they  became  familiar.  And 
be  hastened  to  offer  his  skill  and  his  services  to  Portugal 
when  it  engaged  in  warfare  with  Spain.  His  offer  was  readily 
accepted,  because  such  skill  and  services  were  necessary 
amidst  an  arduous  struggle  with  a  too  powerful  opponent 
And,  such  was  hia  conduct  and  such  his  succefis,  that  when 
the  recent  interference  of  France,  in  1778,  made  it  his  duty 
to  flght  for  hia  king,  and  to  defend  hie  cOHntrr,  the  PortuguDse 
court  regretted  his  departure,  but  applauded  hie  motive, 

"  His  return  was  doubtlesB  approved  by  those  wbo,  knowing 
hia  value,  could  advance  bis  rank :  for  he  was  made  master 
and  commander  into  the  Basilisk  firesbip,  on  the  2nd  of  Sep- 
tember, 1779.  But  in  her  he  had  little  opportunity  of  display- 
ing his  zeal,  or  of  adding  to  his  f^e.  This  step,  however, 
led  him  up  to  a  higher  situation ;  and  he  was  made  post* 
captain  into  the  Ariadne  frigate,  on  the  13th  of  November, 
1781,  when  he  was  upwards  of  three  and  forty.  This  is  the 
great  epoch  in  tJie  lives  of  our  naval  officers,  because  it  is  tram 
this  that  they  date  their  rank.  In  the  Ariadne,  he  had  little 
time  for   active  adventuieB,  or   for  gainful  prizes,    being 
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appointed  to  Uie  Europe  of  Bixty-four  guQS,  on  the  23rd  c 
December,  1781.  During  the  memoiable  year  1782,  PhilUj 
promoted  its  enterprises,  and  shared  in  ita  glories.  And  ii 
January,  1783,  he  sailed  with  a  reinforcement  to  the  Eas 
Indies,  where  superior  bravery  contended  against  superio 
force,  till  the  policy  of  our  negotiators  put  an  end  to  unequa 
hostilities  by  a  necessary  peace. 

"  Th%  activity,  or  the  zeal  of  Phillip,  was  now  tamed  i* 
more  peaceful  objects.  And  when  it  was  determined  to  fom 
a  settlement  on  ihat  part  of  New  HoUand,  denominated  Nev 
South  Wales,  he  was  thought  of  as  a  proper  oCGcer  to  conduc 
an  enterprise  which  required  professional  knowledge  anc 
habitual  prudence.  When  the  time  shall  arrive  that  th« 
present  European  settlers  on  Sydney  Cove  demand  theii 
historian,  these  authentic  anecdotes  of  their  pristine  legislatoi 
will  be.  sought  for  as  curious,  acd  considered  as  important" 

The  fieet  sailed  on  the  13th  May,  1787,  and  having  touched 
at  Teneriffe,  Bio  Janerio,  and  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  foi 

water  and  provisions,  the  first  ship,  the  Supply,  with  Govetnoi 
Phillip  on  board,  sighted  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales  on 
the  3rd  January,  1788.  She  anchored  in  Botany  Bay  on  the 
18th,  and  was  followed  on  the  19th  and  20th  by  the  other 
ships.  On  landing  the  strangers  were  met  in  a  most  peaceable 
and  friendly  manner  by  the  aborigines,  who,  on  seeing  Captain 
Phillip  approach  unarmed.  Immediately  threw  down  their 
spears  and  other  weapons  and  readily  accepted  some  trifling 
presents  which  he  offered  them. 

The  following  account  of  Governor  Phillip's  landing  at 
Botany  Bay  is  from  the  history  of  hiq  voyage  published  in 
1789 : — "  At  the  very  first  landing  of  Governor  Phillip  on  the 
shore  of  Botany  Bay,  January  18th,  1788,  aa  interview  with 
the  natives  took  place.  They  wore  all  armed,  but  on  seeing 
the  Governor  approach  with  signs  of  friendship,  alone  and 
unarmed,  they  readily  returned  lus  confidence  by  laying  down 
their  weapons.  They  were  perfectly  devoid  of  clothing,  yet 
seemed  fond  of  ornaments,  putting  tiie  beada  and  red  baize 
that  were  given  them  on  tiieir  heads  or  necks,  and  appearing 
pleased  to  wear  them.  The  presente  offered  by  their  new 
visitors  were  all  readily  accepted,  nor  did  any  kind  of  dis- 
agreement arise  while  the  ships  remained  in  Botany  Bay. 
This  very  pleasing  effect  was  produce4  "^  ^^  small  degree  by 
the  personal  address,  as  well  as  by  the  great  care  and  atten- 
tlon  of  the  Governor.    Nor  were  ue  orders  which  enforced  a 
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cmdoet  ao  hmnane,  more  honooiable  to  the  persons  firom 
vhom  tliey  origmated  than  the  punctual  execution  of  Qiem 
wuto  tb»  officers  sent  oat;  it  was  evident  their  wishes 
coiiicided  with  their  duty ;  and  that  a  sanguinary  temper  was 
no  longer  to  disgraoe  the  European  settlere  in  couutriea  newly 
di^orered. 

"The  next  care  after  landing  was  the  examination  of  the 
bar  itself,  from,  which  it  appeared  that,  though  extensiTe,  it 
did  not  afford  a  shelter  from  the  easterly  winds ;  and  that,  in 
ronsequence  of  it»  shallowness,  ships  even  of  a  moderate 
(biught would  alwaye  be  obliged  to  anohorwith  the  entrance 
of  the  bay  open,  where  they  muat  bo  exposed  to  a  heavy  se% 
that  toUs  in  whenever  it  blows  hard  from  the  eastward. 

"Several  runs  of  fresh  water  were  found  in  different  parts 
of  the  bay,  but  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  eituation  to 
which  there  was  not  some  very  Btrong  objection.  In  the 
northern  part  of  It  is  a  small  creeh,  whiim  nme  a  ooneiderable 
way  into  the  country,  but  it  has  water  only  for  a  boat, 
the  aides  of  it  are  frequently  overflowed,  and  the  low  lands 
near  it  are  a  perfect  swamp.  The  western  branch  of  the  bay 
is  continned  to  a  great  extent,  but  the  officers  sent  to 
examine  it  could  not  find  there  any  supply  of  fi^sh  water, 
exccot  in  very  small  drains. 

"Point  Sutherland  offered  the  most  eligible  situation, 
having  a  run  of  good  water,  though  not  in  very  great  abund- 
ance. But  to  this  part  of  the  harbour  the  ships  could  not 
approach,  and  the  ground  near  it,  even  in  the  higher  parts, 
was  in  general  damp  and  spungy.  Smaller  nnmbers  might 
indeed  in  several  spots  have  found  a  comfortable  residence, 
but  no  place  was  discovered  in  the  whole  circuit  of  Botany 
Bay  which  seemed  at  all  calculated  for  the  reception  of  so 
laige  a  settlement  While  this  examination  was  carried  on, 
the  whole  fleet  had  arrived.  The  Supply  had  not  so  much 
ontiailed  the  other  ships  as  to  give  Governor  Phillip  the 
advantage  he  had  expected  in  point  of  time.  On  the  19th 
of  _  January,  1788,  the  Alexander,  Scarborough,  and  Friend- 
aMp,  cast  anchor  in  Botany  Bay ;  and  on  the  20th,  the  Sirius, 
with  the  remainder  of  the  convoy.  These  ships  had  all 
continued  very,  healthy ;  they  had  not;  however,  yet  arrived  at 
their  final  station. " 

Proceedings  were  immediately  commenced  for  landing  the 
people  and  stores  ;  and  men  were  set  to  work  to  clear  a  piecd 
of  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  l»y  about  a  mile  from  the 
Q 
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entrauc«,  andneaitLe  epot  were  Captain  Cook  Iiad  first  stepped 
on  ahore  eighteen  years  before. 

The  place,  however,  did  not  at  all  answer  the  expectations 
wMoh  the  GoTemor  and  his  offloere  had  beea  led  to  form  from 
the  desoription  given  by  Cook ;  and  no  time  was  lost  in 
making  an  examination  of  the  aurroimding  coantry  in  sean^ 
of  a  more  favourable  site.  The  first  place  to  which  attention 
was  directed  was  the  harbour  which  Cook  had  described 
as  exiatdng  a  few  miles  north  of  Botany  Bay,  and  which  he 
had  called  Port  Jackson,  after  the  seaman  who  had  descried  it 
from  the  maat-head  of  the  Endeavour.  The  Oovemor  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  tbia  harbour  on  the  23rd;  and  was  as 
much  gratified  with  its  magnificent  appearance,  its  sheltered 
position,  deep  water,  and  almost  iunuiuerable  bays  and  bold 
headlanda,  as  he  had  been  disappointed  with  the  place  where 
he  had  at  first  landed.  He  thereupon  decided  on  removing 
the  settlement  to  Fort  Jackson,  and  fixed  on  a  position  about 
six  miles  inside  the  entrance,  where  he  discovered  "  a  fine  run 
of  fresh  water  stealing  silently  through  a  thiok  wood "  and 
&Iling  into  a  little  bay,  which  he  named  Sydney  Cove,  in 
honour  of  Viscount  Sydney,  who  was  at  that  time  at  the  head 
of  the  Colonial  Office,  and  who  had  taken  great  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  expedition. 

The  aborigines  at  Sydney  Cove  at  first  showed  signs  of 
oppoaition  towards  the  new  comers ;  but  they  were  quickly 
pacified  by  the  tact  and  conciliatory  conduct  of  the  Oovemor. 
The  leading  men  of  the  tribe,  after  their  first  surprise  was 
over,  behaved  with  a  manly  frankness,  and  evinced  suoh  an 
intelligent  yet  unobtrusive  curiosity,  as  greatly  nused  them 
in  the  estimation  of  the  intending  colonists. 

Captain  Collins,  in  his  account,  says :  "  The  coast,  aa  we 
drew  near  Port  Jackson,  wore  a  most  unpromising  appear- 
ance, and  the  natives  everywhere  greeted  the  little  fleet  with 
shouts  of  defiance  and  prohibition,  the  words  '  Warra,  wBrra,' 
go  away,  go  away,  resounding  wherever  they  appeared.  The 
Governor's  utmost  expectation  as  he  drew  near  the  harbour 
being  to  find  what  Captain  Cook,  as  he  passed  by,  thought 
might  be  found  shelter  for  a  boat;  he  was  most  agreebly 
surprised  at  discovering  on  his  entrance,  a  harbour  capable  of 
affording  security  for  a  much  larger  fieef^  than  would  probably 
ever  seek  shelter  within  its  limits." 

The  historical  account  of  the  voyage  says  : — "  On  the 
arrival  of  the  boats  at  Port  Jackson,  a  second  party  of  the 
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natim  made  its  appearance  D«ar  fhe  place  of  landing.  These 
also  were  armed  vith  loaces,  and  at  first  were  very  yociferoue ; 
but  the  Hame  gentle  meane  used  towards  the  others  easily 
penoaded  them  to  discard  their  suepioiona,  and  to  accept 
whatsoeyei  'was  offered.  One  miui  in  paridcnlar,  who 
appeared  to  be  iJie  chief  of  this  tribe,  ehowed  yery  singuhir 
marks  botti  of  confidence  in  his  new  friends,  and  of  determined 
resolation.  Under  the  guidance  of  Qovemor  Phillip,  to 
whom  he  volontarily  introsted  himself,  he  went  to  a  part  of 
the  beach  where  the  men  helonging  to  the  boats  were  then 
btuliag  their  meat;  when  he  approached,  the  marinee,  who 
were  drawn  np  near  that  place,  and  saw  that  by  proceeding 
he  should  he  separated  &om  his  companions,  who  remained 
with  several  of  the  officers  at  some  distance,  he  stopped,  and- 
with  great  firmness,  seemed  by  words  and  gestures  to  threaten 
levenge  if  any  advantage  should  be  taken  of  bis  situation. 

"In  passing  near  a  point  of  land  in  this  harbour,  the  boats 
were  pen^ved  by  a  number  of  the  natives,  twenty  of  whom 
waded  into  the  water  unarmed,  received  what  was  offered 
them,  and  examined  the  boat  with  a  curiosity  which 
impressed  a  higher  idea  of  them  than  any  former  account  of 
their  manners  had  suggested.  This  confidence,  and  manly 
behaviour,  induced  Governor  Phillip,  who  waa  h^hly  pleased 
with  it,  to  give  the  place  the  name  of  Manly  Cove.  The 
same  people  afterwards  joined  the  party  at  the  place  where 
they  had  landed  til  dine.  They  were  then  armed,  two  of 
them  with  shields  and  swords,  the  rest  with  lances  only. 
The  swords  [boomerangs]  were  made  of  wood,  small  in  the 
gripe,  and  apparently  less  formidable  than  a  good  stick.  One 
of  those  men  had  a  kind  of  white  clay  rubbed  upon  tho 
upper  part  of  his  face,  bo  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  mask. 
This  ornament^  if  it  can  be  called  such,  is  not  common  among 
them,  and  is  probably  assumed  only  on  particular  occasions, 
or  as  a  diatination  to  a  few  individuals.  One  woman  had 
been  seen  on  the  rocks  as  the  boats  passed  with  her  face, 
□eck,  and  breasts  thus  punted,  and  to  our  people  appeared  the 
most  disgusting  figure  imaginable;  her  own  countrymen 
were  perhaps  delighted  by  the  beauty  of  the  effect 

"During  the  preparation  for  dinner,  the  curiosity  of  these 
visitors  rendered  them  very  troublesome,  but  an  innocent 
contrivance  altogether  removed  the  inconvenience.  Governor 
Phillip  drew  a  circle  round  the  place  where  the  English  were, 
■  and  withont  much  difficulty  made  the  natives  understand  that 
they  were  not  to  pass  that  line ;  after  whioh  they  sat  down 
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in  perfect  qiuetness.  Another  proof  how  tractable  these  pe 
are,  when  no  insult  or  injury  is  offered,  and  wten  pr 
meoBB  are  employed  to  influence  the  simplicity  of  their  mi 
"  On  the  24th  of  January,  1788,  Governor  PhiUip,  ha 
aufBoiently  explored  Fort  Jackson,  and  found  it  in  all  res] 
highly  caloulated  to  receive  Bach  a  settlement  as  lie 
appointed  to  establish,  returned  to  Botany  Bay.  On 
anival  there,  the  reports  made  to  him,  both  of  the  grc 
which  the  people  were  clearing,  and  of  the  upper  parts  of 
Bay,  whicn  in  this  interval  had  been  more  particul 
examined,  were  in  tbe  greatest  degree  nnfavonmbte.  It 
impossible  after  this  to  hesitate  concerning  the  choice  < 
eituation ;  and  orders  were  accordingly  issued  for  tlifi  reni< 
of  the  whole  fleet  to  Port  Jackson." 

Captain  Phillip  having  spent  the  34th  in  an  examinatioi 
the  harbour,  on  the  25th  and  20th  the  ships  and  all  the  peo; 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  left  in  cKsrge  of  the  stores  wh 
had  been  landed  at  Botany,  were  brought  round  to  Sydi 

The  day  before  thie  transfer  took  place,  considerable  ala 
was  created  by  the  sudden  appearance,  off  Botany  Heads, 
two  large  ships  under  French  colours.  They  were  soon  ai 
driven  out  of  sight  by  contrary  winds,  but  entered  on  1 
tollowing  day,  and  proved  to  be  the  Bussole  and  Astrolabe, 
a  voyage  of  discovery  They  were  under  the  command 
Monsieur  de  la  Feyrouse,  who,  with  his  ot&cers  and  men. 
once  entered  into  the  most  friendly  relations  with  Capb 
Phillip  and  the  people  whom  they  had  so  unexpectedly  fou 
in  occupation  of  the  place. 

On  the  evening  of  the  26th  January,  1738,  all  the  shi 
having  come  round  to  Fort  Jackson,  and  being  safely  anchor 
at  Sydney  Cove,  the  Governor  took  formal  possession  of  t 
country  by  hoisting  British  colours  on  a  flagstaff  erected  ' 
the  site  now  occupied  by  Dawes'  Battery.  The  King's  heal 
was  then  drunk  Dy  the  Governor  and  officials  around  tl 
flagstaff,  and  this  proceeding  was  followed  by  enthusiast 
cheering  and  much  excitement  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

On  the  following  day  the  work  of  clearing  a  spot  on  whii 
tents  might  be  fixed  and  stores  landed  was  commenced.  Tl 
place  was  so  heavily  timbered  that  mnny  trees  had  to  be  c 
dowh  before  room  could  bo  obtained  for  the  accommodatii 
of  so  large  a  number  of  persons  ;  and  while  the  English  we 
thus  busUy  engaged  at  Syduoy  Cove  in  making  preparatioi 
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Ibr  fliur  accommodstion  on  ahore,  the  Frencli  were  ae  folly 
eiBployedat  Botany  Bay  in  BettiDguptwolongbotita,  the  frftmas 
of  wbich  had  been  brought  out  from  Europe,  and  in  makiDg 
odier  arrangeiiieiitB  for  the  proaecntion  of  toeir  YOv&gB. 

The  stay  at  Botany  Bay  of  the  French  expedition  waa, 
however,  not  a  very  long  one,  and  owing  to  both  the 
EngUah  and  French  being  so  much  engaged — the  one  party 
in  refitting  and  the  other  in  making  preparations  for  landing 
the  people  and  stores  and  instituting  a  regular  form  of 
government — very  littlp  intercourse  took  place  between 
them.  Some  of  the  convicts  absconded,  and  endeavoured  to 
get  admitted  into  the  French  ships,  but  M.  de  la  Peyrouse 
refused  to  Teoelve  them.  Bad  their  wish  been  gratified  it 
would  only  have  been  to  meet  an  early  and  violent  death,  for 
not  one  man  of  the  French  crews  was  ever  seen,  dead  or  alive, 
■Aat  leaving  Botany  Bay.  U.  de  la  Peyrouse,  before  sailing, 
aent  Captain  Clonard  to  wait  upon  Governor  Phillip  wiUi 
deroatches  for  the  French  Government  During  their  stay 
in  Botany  B^,  Father  Le  Eeceveur,  the  naturalist  of  the 
Astrolabe,  died  His  death  waa  occasioned  by  wounds  received 
in  an  encounter  with  the  natives  at  the  Navigator's  Islands. 
A  slight  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory,  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  Bay.  It  bore  the  following  inBcnption  : — "Hie 
jacet  Le  Beooveur,  E.F,F.  Minimis  GalUee  Sacerdoe,  Physicua 
ia  circunmavigation.  Mundi,  Duce  de  la  Peyrouse,  Ob,  17th 
February,  1788."  This  monument  waa  ahortly  afterwards 
destroyed  by  the  natives,  but  was  many  years  aince  recon- 
Btracted,  and  may  still  be  seen  beneath  a  small  dump  of  trees 
on  a  grassy  slope,  near  the  Cuetoma  Station,  on  the  north  aide 
of  the  Bay.  The  commanders,  officers,  and  men  of  the  Freneh 
vessela  were  singularly  unfortunate  in  their  interoourae  vrith 
the  aboriginal  tribes.  In  Botany  Bay  they  did  not  succeed 
in  avoiding  oonfliote  with  the  natives,  and  several  lives  were 
lost  on  both  sides.  After  leaving  Botany  Bay  nothing  waa 
heard  of  the  expedition  for  many  years.  In  hie  letter  to  the 
French  Minister  of  Marine,  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Governor 
Phillip  for  tranemisaioD,  M.  de  la  Peyrouse  stated  that  bia 
intention  was  to  visit  the  Friendly  Islands,  New  Guinea,  and 
Van  Dieman'e  liand,  and  to  be  at    Bourbon  by  the    latter 

Cof  the  year.  The  letter  reached  Paris  in  due  time,  but 
._ioe  waa  then  in  the  throea  of  the  Great  Bevolution,  and 
the  ^Isro  of  the  expedition  to  reach  the  place  indicated  at 
the  prcver  time  did  not  excit«  much  notioe.  More  than  three 
yeara  elapsed  before  any  step  was  token  to  BBcertain  the  &to 
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of  the  missiDg  aavigators.  At  lengtih,  however,  an  expediti 
in  eearoh  of  them  was  fitted  out,  and  entrusted  to  i 
oommand  of  Sear-Admiral  d'Entrecasteaux.  This  expediti 
had  the  miefortune  to  lose  its  aommander  at  Java,  and  retumi 
in  two  years,  without  finding  the  slightest  clue  to  the  ft 
of  the  lost  mariners.  The  excitement  occasioned  in  Fraji 
by  the  ancertaintv  attending  the  fat«  of  La  Peyrouee  and  1 
companions  lasted  for  many  years,  and  was  only  equalled  1 
the  mterast  felt  in  England  long  afterwards  respeotLng  £ 
John  Franklin.  The  mystery  surrounding  the  Frenc 
navigators  remained,  however,  for  a  much  longer  peric 
unfathomed.  At  length,  in  1&2G,  thirty-eight  years  ait- 
their  disappearance,  a  slight  trace  of  the  missing  Frenchnac 
was  discovered.  A  Captain  Dillon,  in  the  service  of  the  Eai 
India  Company  as  commander  of  the  Beaearob,  had,  in  181; 
found  two  runaway  sailors  at  Feejee,  and  placed  them,  at  the. 
own  request,  on  an  island  called  Tuoopia,  three  or  four  degree 
north-east  of  the  New  Hebrides  group.  Captain  Dilloi 
thirteen  years  afterwards,  had  an  opportunity  of  calling  at  tli 
island  where  he  had  left  these  men,  and  found  them  still  then 
living  in  a  veiy  happy  and  contented  mEmner  witli  th 
natives.  They  had  in  their  possession  a  silver  sword  hil 
and  other  articles  of  French  make,  and  on  Captain  DiUoi 
making  inquiries  he  learned  that  Uie  natives  liad  obtainei 
many  artdcles  of  iron  and  other  metals  from  a  distant  ialan( 
named  Mallicolo,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides  group,  where,  ai 
they  said,  two  European  ships  bad  been  wrecked  forty  year 
before.  It  immediately  occurred  to  Dillon  that  this  circum- 
stance  was  connected  with  the  fate  of  La  Peyrouse.  He  a 
once  sailed  with  one  of  the  men,  a  Prussian,  to  Mallicolo,  but 
was  prevented  from  landing  by  the  surf  and  the  coral  ree^ 
and  consequently  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  such 
information  as  he  eould  gather  from  the  sailors  and  natives 
of  Tucopia.  He  brought  the  articles  he  had  procured  to 
Sydney,  and  determined  to  make  other  efforts  to  ascertain 
with  greater  certainty  the  fate  of  the  long  lost  Freocli 
navigators. 

In  the  following  year,  M.  Dumont  d'UrvUle  was  sent  out 
by  the  French  Government,  in  the  aloop-of-war  Astrolabe,  to 
explore  the  Pacific,  with  au^ority  to  follow  any  clue  he  might 
discover  to  the  fate  of  La  Peyrouse.  At  Hobart  Town  he  heard 
some  account  of  the  efforts  made  by  Captain  Dillon,  and  deter- 
mined to  conclude  what  he  had  begun.  He  sailed  at  onoe  for 
Mallicolo,  and  after  oxiuniiiing  the  eastern  cost  of  the  island 
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^tiioat  success,  proceeded  to  the  Testem.  Here  he  fotmd 
seyanl  artiolea  of  European  manufeoture  in  posBeBsion  of 
&e  BBTages,  who  refased  to  say  whence  tiiej  had  obtained 
tiiem,  or  to  point  out  the  scene  of  the  catastrophe  or  ship- 
nreok.  At  met,  the  offer  of  a  pieoe  of  red  oloth  induced  a 
islander  to  oondnot  a  boat^e  creiv  to  a  spot  which  is  now 
regarded  as  that  at  wbich  the  lamented  oonunander  and  hia 
vessaU  met  their  untimely  &te.  Scattered  about  in  the  bed 
of  the  aea,  at  the  depth  of  about  twenty  feet,  lay  anchors, 
cannon,  and  sheets  of  lead  and  copper  Bheatbing,  completely 
Dorroded  and  diafignied  by  rust  They  succeeded  in  TecoTering 
many  of  them  from  the  water — an  anchor  of  fourteen  hundred 
pounds,  a  small  cannon  coated  with  coral,  and  two  brass 
BiriTels,  in  good  preservation.  Thus  possessed  of  evidence  which 
after  the  lapse  of  forty  years  most  be  considered  as  conclusive, 
d'Urville  erected  near  the  anchorage  a  cenotaph  to  the  memory 
ol  the  hapless  navigators. 

As  &r  ae  dljrville  could  interpret  the  lang^uage  and  panto- 
mime of  the  islanders,  the  ships  struck  upon  the  reef  during  a 
gale  in  the  night  One  speedily  sank,  only  thirty  of  her  crew 
^^•^ping ;  iihe  other  remained  for  a  long  time  entire,  but  sfter- 
wards  went  to  pieces,  her  whole  crew  having  been  saved. 
From  her  timbus  they  constructed  a  schooner,  in  whidh 
labour  they  occupied  seven  moons  or  months,  and  then  sailed 
away.  What  befell  them  after  their  second  embarkment^  what 
was  the  fato  of  their  daring  little  vessel,  if  indeed  any  such 
was  built,  no  one  has  aorvlved  to  telL 

Previous  to  this,  however,  the  French  Government  had 
closed  to  be  erected,  on  the  spot  where  the  explorers  had  last ' 
parted  £rom  their  English  friends  in  Botany  Bay,  a  monument  in 
QOQoQx  of  the  unfortunate  De  la  Feyiouse  and  his  oompaniona. 
I^iug  memorial,  a  stone  column  with  inscriptions  in  Latin, 
^Wioh,  and  English  on  its  base,  and  surmounted  by  the  figure 
of  an  Astrolabe  in  iron,  still  forms  a  conspicuous  object  near 
the  entrance,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  bay,  dose  to  the  spot 
vhere  Father  Le  Beceveur  had  been  interred  many  years 
before. 


The  frontispiece  and  the  title  page  to  this  volnme  are 
iHuetrated  by  views  of  Sydney  Cove,  the  one  taken  shortly 
after  the  landing  of  the  first  settlers,  when  the  place  was 
almost  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  the  other  in  the  presaot  year. 
These  illustiations  will  serve  better  than  any  verbal  descrip- 
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tion  can  do  to  give  an  idea  of  the  oontraat  between  the  U 
periods.  Tlie  following,  almost  prophetic  lines,  by  Darwi 
author  of  the  "  Botauio  Garden,"  were  pre&xed  to  ue  earli 
editions  of  the  history  of  Governor  Plullip's  voyage  to  Ne 
South  Wales  :— 


STDNET  COVE. 


Whew  Sydnej  Cot©  her  lucid  bosom  Bwella, 

Courts  iiBt  young  nsTiee,  imd  tb«  Btomi  repels  ; 

High  on  a  rock  amid  Ibc  traubli<d  air 

UuPB  atcod  Bublimo,  nod  wav'd  her  golden  hair} 

Calm'd  wilt  hsr  rosy  Emile  the  (ossing  deep, 

And  witli  amjpt  acoints  charm'd  the  winds  to  deep ; 

To  each  wild  plain  she  stretcliod  her  snowj  hand. 

High-waving  wood,  and  sea-eccircled  strajtd. 

"  Hear  mo,"  sho  cried,  "  ye  rising  Eealms  I  record 

Tima'e  opening  scenes,  and  Truth's  unerring  ivord — 

There  shall  bruad  streets  their  stately  walls  extend, 

The  circus  widen,  and  the  crescent  bond  ; 

Tlurt,  lay'd  from  citiGB  a'i>r  the  cultut'd  land, 

Shall  bright  canals,  and  solid  roads  eipind.^ 

Tlure  the  proud  arch,  Coloasus-lilie,  bestride 

Yon  glittering  streams,  and  bound  the  chisiiig  tide; 

Embellish'd  villas  crown  Lho  landscape-soene. 

Farms  wave  with  gold,  and  oreharis  bluflh  between. — 

Thert  shall  tall  spires,  and  dome-capt  towere  ascend. 

And  piers  and  qua  jb  their  massy  structures  blend ; 

While  with  each  breeze  approaching  ysBsels  glide, 

And  northern  treasures  dance  on  every  tide '.'' — 

Then  ceaa'd  the  nymph — tumultuous  eohoea  nwr. 

And  Jot's  loud  voice  was  heard  from  shore  to  shore — 

Her  grsoeful  steps  descending  preas'd  the  plain, 

And  Peace,  and  Abt,  and  Laboub,  join'd  her  train. 


[END  OF  THE  FIRST  PABT] 
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AUSTRALIAN    DISCOVERT    AND 
COLONISATION.— Past  II. 


CHAPTBE    I. 


On  most  remark^le  dccninstance  in  connection  wiiJb  th.e 
"'^cf  of  AustrsliuL  Colonisation  was  the  almost  nniyersal 
Bud  strongly  expreeaed  belief  in  £ngland,  at  the  time  of  the 
foimdatioQ  of  the  little  settlement  in  Sydney  Cove,  that 
Amtralia  was  destined  to  experience  a  '^^  development 
^d  would  gtiiokly  rise  to  greatness.  The  pre-ralence  of 
this  b^ef  is  the  more  extraordinary,  beoaose  at  that  time 
little  or  nothing  was  known  to  justify  it.  Almost  everything 
Vuich  had  been  then  oecertained  ahont  the  country  was 
DofeTonrable ;  and  mach  of  what  was  not  unfavourable 
proved  afterwards  to  bo  &lse.  Coofa  "  green,  meadows"  at 
liotany  Bay,  when  examined,  changed  to  cuismal  swamps.  It 
^ras  by  no  means  an  exaggerated  or  darkly  coloured  picture 
t"  «iy  at  that  time  that  a  few  transported  offenders  and  their 
gaolers  had  been  placed  on  the  barren  shores  of  an  nnknown 
™id,  at  the  utmost  extremity  of  the  known  world,  far 
Amoved  from  all  the  influences  of  civilisation,  condemned  to 
'oil,  apparently  with  little  hope  of  reward,  on  an.  ongrateful 
^>1.  and  to  contend  with  a  climate  which  one  day  scorched  a 
Btiinted  vegetation  to  powder,  and  the  next  swept  away  by 
floods  everything  that  had  escaped  destruction  by  heat  and 
?">ight.  Yet  poets,  philosophers,  and  statesmen,  all  alike 
foretold  Anstralia'a  future  eminence.  The  fact  almost 
Proves  the  existenoe  of  a  universal  human  instinct.  When 
^I'win  wrote  that  embellished  villas  should  crown  the 
woiee  of  Port  JaoksoD,  and  orchards  blosh  between 
'^t  tall  spires  and  dome-capt  towers  should  there  arise 
wat  piers  and  quays  shonld  Mend  their  massy  stmctnrea , 
°^  breeze  impel  approaching  vessels,  and  treasures  dance 
"J  o;»ery  tide,  there  seemed  little  probability  of  the  realisataon 
wnia  words.  The  sanguine  hopes  and  flattering  expectations 
of  Ooyemor  Phillip  himself  must  hays  done  mafik  to  spread 
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the  belief  in  Anstralia's  future  greatness.  Tet,  althougl 
expectations  have  been  more  tnim  realised,  it  is  liard  tc 
on  what  they  were  founded.  For  almost  every^  elei 
whioh  has  tended  to  produce  that  greatness  waa  then,  ent 
unknown  or  overlooked.  Nothing  waa  known  to  him  ot 
great  pastoral  plains  of  the  interior — nothing  of  the 
alluvial  soil  of  the  hundreds  of  vaJleye  which  no'w  yt 
wave  with  golden  gr^ — nothing  of  the  mighty  mil 
treaaures  wMoh  were  afterwards  brought  to  light,  and  kr 
ing  nothing  of  these  and  of  other  resources  which  time 
since  served  to  indicate  rather  than  to  develop,  it  is  diff 
to  see  on  what  ground  his  glowing  anticipations  of  the  fu 
of  the  country  rested. 

On  the  7th  February,  1788,  a  sofBcient  space  having  1 
cleared  for  the  tents  and  stores,  and  the  people  all  lai 
on  the  shores  of  Sydney  Cove,  a  regular  form  of  govemu 
was  established  in  a  very  solemn  manner.  The  whole  oi 
colonists  were  assembled  on  a  cleared  space  on  the  wes 
aide  of  the  Cove,  then  named  Point  Maakeleyne,  bat  al 
wards  known  as  Dawes'  Battery ;  the  military  were  At. 
up  under  arms ;  the  prisoners  stationed  apart ;  and,  i 
the  person  of  the  Governor,  the  gentlemen  who  were 
fill  Uie  principal  offices.  The  Eoyal  Commission  was  I 
read  by  the  Judge-Advocate ;  afterwards  the  Act 
F^liament  authorising  the  establishment  of  the  oourb 
judicature;  and  laetly  the  patents  under  the  great  . 
empowering  the  proper  officers  to  convene  and  hold  tl 
courts.  Three  rounds  of  musketry  concluded  ^liia  part  of 
ceremony.  Governor  Phillip  then  advanced  and  addref 
the  soldiers,  thanking  them  for  their  steady  good  cond 
Turning  to  the  prisoners,  he  explained  to  them  the  nator 
their  position.  He  reminded  diem  that  they  were  now 
placed  that  by  industry  and  good  behaviour  Uiey  might  s 
regain  the  advantages  which  for  a  time  they  had  forfei 
and  promised  that  every  encouragement  shoiUd  be  held 
to  induce  tbem  to  make  the  effort  to  regain  that  place  in 
estimation  of  society  of  whioh  they  had  deprivea  themaol 
by  their  offences.  To  all  oflenders  against  the  law 
promised  no  mercy;  and  in  order  to  promote  as  mncli 
possible  the  cause  of  morality,  he  recommended  marriagi 
aa  many  as  were  in  a  position  to  enter  into  tbe  state 
matrimony,  promising  every  kind  of  countenance  i 
e  to  those  who  took  a  course  so  likely  to  promote 
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canaa  of  good  order  and  the  well-bein^  of  tte  commimitj. 
He  isonoluded  by  deolaring  his  earnest  deaire  to  promote  tho 
welfare  and  happineBB  of  all  who  were  placed  nnder  his 
rontioi,  and  his  determinatioa,  with  the  help  of  the  Almighty, 
to  reader  the  coloaiBatioa  of  Is'ew  South  Wales  odvantageouB 
and  honorable  to  his  country.* 

*  Of  mora  than  s  thooButd  nenans 

"ho  weie  prexenb  at  the  fonnaf  inaujfii 

Ftimaiy,  1786,  the  writer  hag  msoii  to  Tjeliavo  th»t  U  pwient,  (May,  1865) 
DM  mare  thui  one  EorriYes,  if,  indeed,  the  person  to  whom  be  refers  is  still 
liTJif  Nearly  two  jcars  ago,  that  is,  in  May,  18G3.  a  Ter^  old  man, 
Dimed  Mkhad  Norton,  was  produced  as  a  witness  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
Svdjiey,  in  an  ejectment  case,  (Campbell  v.  Binks.)  Having  then  deposed  to 
1  nroimslance  whicli  took  place  a  great  manj  yeors  ago,  Sir  Alfreil  Stephen, 
'tio  wu  on  the  bench,  inquinid  how  old  ho  was.  In  rep!  j,  the  old  man  ^d 
lit  believed  his  age  was  one  hundred  and  three  jeara.  Some  other  qucvtiona 
Wfie  then  put  by  hifl  Honor,  to  which  old  ^o^ton  gave  very  salisfactorj 
susweiK  The  ivriter,  on  the  following  daj,  had  a  long  tnaversation  with  thA 
old  man,  and  found  him  remarkably  int^ligout  and  commimicatiTe.  He 
«u,  ha  Btid,  bom  on  board  a  Oovemment  Btoro  sliip  called  tlio  Tiger,  while 
tlut  veetel  was  lying  in  the  harbour  of  St.  Iluleno.  Uis  father  vns  a  euldier 
m  a  candry  regiment  then  on  its  way  to  India.  He  remained  with  hia 
pmntfl  in  India  for  sereial  years,  and  ultimately  returned  with  Ihem  to 
liagland.  Some  time  afterwards,  with  hie  mother's  consent,  his  father  being 
m  another  part  of  Bogland  with  Lis  lament,  ho  was  dralted  to  join  a 
TOmiany  of  marines,  who  were  lo  go  out  as  guard  with  Captain  Arthur 
I'hilljp.  to  Botany  Bay.  Ho  woa  never  formally  enrolled,  being  but  a  boy  at 
^  lime ;  and  on  the  voyage  out  never  stood  sentry,  for  although  regularly 
™i]ed  with  the  marines,  he  was  generally  employed  as  cook's  ami^tjmt.  On 
oil  arrival  here  he  went  to  live  as  servant  with  Uajor  Johnstone,  and 
continued  with  him  until  1791,  when  ho  went  with  some  sawrcra  to  the 
nver  Hawkeehury.  There  he  remained  for  more  than  seventy  yeaw, 
"^ing  generally  omptoycd  as  a  eairyer,  and  never  until  January,  18d3, 
left  the  district  or  Colo,  where  he  had  taken  up  his  reaidenco.  He 
•hen  determined  lo  visit  Sydney,  principally  for  the  purpose  of  grotifying 
in  curiosity  by  the  sight  of  a  railway  tiain  and  steam  vessels.  He  had 
oflKn  lead  and  heard  of  these  wonderful  inventions,  but  having  never 
^a  them,  it  occurred  to  him  tliat  if  lie  wished  to  do  so,  he  had  not  much 
nnie  to  lose.  He  had  never  In  his  life,  he  said,  been  in  a  court  of  law.  even 
M  a  witness,  before  he  was  called  upon  on  the  previous  day  to  give 
etidence  in  the  above-mentioned  case,  and  bad  never  before  taken  an 
oith.  lie  had  □ever  been  married,  nor  had  he  any  rehitivcs  in  the 
wiouy.  He  had,  when  ho  left  England,  two  brothers,  both  soldlei^ 
'^d  the  last  time  he  heard  from  them  was  just  after  the  capture  of 
"-^y,  in  Ceylon,  at  wbiuh  tliey  were  present.  Never  having  left  the 
ll^luded  district  of  the  Colo  for  more  than  seventy  years,  he  was,  he  said, 
inown  to  very  few  permus.  His  occupation  as  a  sawyer,  usually  carried  on 
m  remote  parta  of  the  bush,  (cidom  brought  him  into  rontact  wifli  strangers ; 
'^d  accounted  for  the  fact  of  a  pereoa  of  his  great  age.  and  who  bod  como  to 
the  oilony  by  the  first  fleet,  not  being  mora  geneially  known.  He  stattd,  in 
coriobontii^  of  the  fact  of  his  longevity,  that  the  eldest  natives  on  the 
^vkeabury,  men  who  could  remeuLicr  luni  for  sixty  years  or  luoiv,  olwayji 
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The  goremment  having  been  thus  formally  establis! 
energetio  meane  were  at  once  adopted  for   erecting^    8t< 
honeea,  and  anoh  other  buildings  as   were  most    urgei 
required  for  the  health  of  the  people  and  the    safety 
preaerration  of  the  large  amount  of  provisiona,  seed,  anim 
and  implemente,  -which  had  been  sent  out  for  their  use. 
live  stock  landed  consisted  of  one  bull,  five  cows,  a  bull  < 
an  entire  horse,  three  mares,  three  colts,  twenty-nine  ehi 
nineteen  goats,  eeyeuty-four  pigs,  and  about  three  liund 
turkeys,  geese,  and  fowls.    The  cattle  and  horaes  were 
property  of  the  Qovemment^  the  smaller  animals  and  pouJ 
belonged  to  private  persons. 

Heavy  rains  prevented  much  work  from  being  accox 
lished  for  the  first  two  or  three  weeks,  and  when  the  w^eai 
improved  it  vras  found   that  there  were    so  few    ekil 

called  him  "  Old  Uick,"  even  wlieD  tbej  were  childmi,  bo  that  hs  must  li 
been  an  eldeilj  man  mora  than  half  a  century  ago,  He  was  Etill  strong 
hearty,  and  sometjinea  engaged  in  farming  irork,  but  was  generally  emplojei 
hii  own  trad»  aa  a  eawver.  He  waa  eitremely  active,  with  Kigbt  «nd  hear 
almoet  unimpaiivd,  and  had  Iha  appeaianco  ot  a  man  about  seven^  jeais 
age.  He  iras  very  sharp  and  intelligent  in  convcrfation,  often  making  us 
irotdi  and  phrasea  nhich  ho  could  only  have  aojnired  by  reading,  i 
expreBaed  bunsell  readily,  and,  for  one  of  his  Elation,  very  correc 
(hxamotmlly  there  waa  evident  a  momentary  losa  of  recollectioD  or  laps 
con«:iousne8a  of  the  Bntject  on  which  he  vrae  spenking ;  and  he  was  of 
unable  to  follow  out  the  most  cdmple  train  of  reaaoning ;  but  his  lapee 
recollection  waa  only  tor  an  instant,  and  then  hie  eye  flawed  ami  kindled  a 
he  felt  gmtificd  at  the  quick  istum  of  his  facultiea.  ContnLrj  to  whal 
said  to  De  usually  the  case  with  Terr  old  people,  hia  memory  a[>peiu 
exceedingly  good  and  retentive  for  details  of  mattosof  very  recent  occurrec 


la  difficult  to  nocertain  how  far  hia  imprcflEion 
01  what  he  ovideutly  believed  to  be  fact?,  ner«  reliable^  aad  hia  belief  aa  to  ! 
greet  age  seemed  founded  on  no  very  distinct  data — at  leasts  when  tn) 

Suestioned,  ho  appeared  unable  to  reconcile  discrepancies,  or  even  to  see  tl 
liey  wero  disciepauciea.  For  inetance,  he  said  he  thought  that  he  waa  1 
jeara  old;  hut  when  it  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  if  he  naa  a  boy  or 
youth  nben  he  arrived  in  17SB,  ho  could  then  be  little  more  than  90,  he  i 
unable  to  see  the  iuconristency  of  hia  statements.  His  faculty  for  numbi 
appealed  to  be  almost  wholly  obliterated.  There  ia  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  n 
old  man,  and  coD^dcring  his  strength  and  activity,  and  the  wonderful  prc« 
vatioD  of  his  ^ydcat  faculties,  the  oiagularity  of  the  case  ie  not  mudi  jfssgik 
•ven  on  the  supposition  that  ho  was  but  93  instead  of  103  years  old.  Fmic 
consideration  at  all  the  above  circumstances,  and  of  many  other  uiatlen  wbi 
incidentally  arose  in  the  course  of  a  lengthy  conrcrailion,  it  la  probable  tli 
the  real  age  of  Michael  Korlon  waasomewhero  between  90  and  95  veara.  T)i 
be  firmly  believed  hia  age  to  be  103  there  is  no  doubt,  but  his  bDl'ief  did  i 
appear  to  re«t  on  any  lufficient  data ;  On  the  contrary,  the  facta  which 
mentiontd  iu  lupport  of  it  all  pointad  to  BSinaUadof'lOSaahii  rMl^a. 
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mechsnics  Bmong  tiie  prisoners  that  it  "would  take  s  long 
tune  to  erect  aabstantial  buildings.  Temporary  places  were 
therefore  built  for  tte  officers  and  soldiers,  mostly  of  cabba^ 
tree,  which  grew  in  abundance  in  several  parts  of  the  harbour. 
1!he  huts  for  the  convicts  were  still  more  slight,  and  consisted 
of  only  a  few  branchee  and  twigs  plastered  up  with  day. 
Those  for  the  military  were  placed  on  the  west  side  of  the 
httie  water-coaree,  afterwards  called  the  Tank  Stream.  They 
occupied  the  spot  now  included  between  George-street  and 
the  Tank  Stream  on  the  east  and  west)  and  Bridge  and 
Himter  Btreets  on  the  north  and  south.  A  small  temporary 
house  for  the  Governor  wns  built  of  materials  brought  out 
from  England,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  stream,  a  few  yards 
from  the  Bpot  where  Pitt  and  Hunter  streets  now  intersect 
each  other.  A  store-house  was  erected  on  what  is  now  called 
the  Queen's  "Wharf;  and  where  the  Commissariat  Store  at 
present  stands,  the  hospital  was  built  A  site  for  a  large 
town  was  laid  oat,  with  spacious  streets,  two  hundred  feet  in 
width,  and  many  open  spaces  left  for  air  and  exercise.  The 
neceaaity,  however,  which  immediately  arose  for  the  erection 
of  temporary  plaoea  of  shelter  was  so  urgent,  that  tiom  the 
very  flrstnumerous  encroachments  were  made  on  the  original 
'plan.  And  when  after  a  time  many  of  the  huts  were  replaced 
by  more  pennanent  and  substantial  buildings,  it  was  found 
to  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  compel  ^eir  removal  so 
as  to  revert  to  the  original  design.  A  large  number  of  men 
were  employed  from  the  first  in  clearing  a  farm,  at  what  was 
called  Farm  Cove,  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  Botanical 
Gardens.  In  about  three  months'  time  nine  acres  there  bad 
been  cleared  and  planted,  partly  in  wheat  and  partly  in 
maize ;  but  the  Governor  being  by  no  meauB  BatisBed  that  the 
Boil  in  that  locality  was  Buit«ble  for  the  growth  of  cereals, 
made  frequent  excursions  in  various  directions  in  search  of  a 
more  eligible  place.  After  a  short  time  it  was  determined  to 
remove  most  of  the  men  employed  in  clearing  land  for 
cultivation  to  a  epoi  about  fifteen  miles  distant,  at  the  head  of 
the  navigation  of  the  harbour.  The  new  farm  was  named  at 
first  the  Crescent,  and  aifterwards  Bose  Hill,  by  the  Governor, 
bat  the  native  name  of  Parramatta,  signifying  a  place 
abounding  in  eels,  [literally  "  eels  sit  down,"]  was  retained  by 
the  people,  and  was  at  last  officially  adopted. 

A  large  number  of  fruit  and  many   ornameDtal  trees  had 
been  procured  at  fiio  Janeiro  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by 
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Governor  FhiUip  wlien  the  fleet  touched  at  those  pla 
These  were  carefully  planted  in  and  about  the  Camp,  as 
settlement  at  Sydney  Cove  was  for  a  long  time  called.  T 
were  all  found  to  succeed  well,  but  especially  the  vii 
oran^a,  and  peaches.  Of  the  ornamental  trees  t 
introduced,  many  still  remain,  of  which  the  beautiful  eto 
pines,  standing  near  the  old  obelisk  in  Macquorie-plaoe, 
the  most  noteworthy.  It  is  said,  and  there  seems  no  rea 
to  doubt  the  fact,  that  from  a  small  willow  tree  brou, 
by  Governor  Phillip  all  the  willows  in  the  colony  h: 
sprung.  The  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Camp  was  a 
found  very  suitable  for  vegetables,  of  which  such  a  Bop 
was  furnished  to  the  people,  after  a  few  months,  tliat 
scurvy  and  other  diseases,  which,  as  they  were  obliged 
live  oa  salt  provisions,  continued  to  afflict  them  even  af 
their  landing,  at  length  disappeared,  Tlijs  desirable  res 
was  facilitated  by  the  quantities  of  game  and  fish  whi< 
after  places  for  shelter  had  been  erected,  were  procured 
men  who  were  specially  employed  in  shooting  and  finbing- 

The  natives,  who,  at  firsts  and  while  they  considered  t 
colonists  to  be  merely  visitors,  had  been  exceedingly  peacei 
and  confiding,  after  a  short  time  completely  altered  in  tht 
conduct  The  knowledge  that  tlieir  white  friends  intended 
remain  and  to  keep  possession  of  their  country  renderi 
them  at  once  so  suspicious  and  so  shy  that  after  the  first  fe 
days  the  utmost  difficulty  was  experienced  by  the  Governi 
in  procuring  an  interview  with  them.  One  circumstanc 
which,  rendered  these  unfortunate  people  extremely  averi 
to  the  presence  of  the  whites,  was  the  rapid  disappeoranc 
not  merely  of  the  kangaroos  and  other  animals  on  whio 
they  had  depended  for  food,  but  also  to  a  great  extant  of  tl 
fish  from  the  waters  of  the  harbour.  That  wild  anlma 
would  quickly  abandon  a  place  where  fire-arms  wei 
frequently  discharged,  and  where  the  noise  of  clearing  wi 
almost  incessant,  might  have  been  anticipated  )  but  that  fis 
should  suddenly  desert  their  haunts,  appeared  at  first  almoi 
incredible.  That  such  was  the  cose,  however,  at  this  peric" 
be  the  cause  what  it  might,  the  whites  as  well  as  the  blacli 
bad  soon  abundant  reason  to  know.  Those  who  were  sei 
out  to  shoot  and  fish,  after  a  time  returned  almost  emptj 
handed. 

The  poor  aborigines  were  quickly  reduced  to  a  state  f 
starvation,  and  it  ia  believed  that  many  of   them  actuall; 
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pemhed  for  want  of  food  diiriDg  the  flrat  few  months  of 
the  oecapatioa  of  their  country.  Captain  Kuat«T,  in  his 
namtive,  speakijig  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  month  of 
July,  abont  six  months  after  the  arriTol  of  the  colonists, 
nys : — "  Such  of  the  natives  as  we  meet  eeem  to  be  in  a 
misetable  and  starving  condition.  We  frequently  fall  in 
nith  &milies  living  in  the  hollow  part  of  the  rooks  by 
the  sea  side,  where  they  eagerly  watch  every  opportunity 
to  provide  shell  or  other  flah  for  their  present  subsistence. 
If  a  bird  was  shot  and  thrown  to  them,  they  would 
inmiediately  pluck  off  the  feathers,  put  it  upon  the  fire 
without  taking  out  the  intestines,  and  eat  the  whole  ;  some- 
times they  did  not  pull  oS  the  feathers,  and  if  it  were  a 
small  bird,  did  not  even  throw  the  bones  away.  The  scarcity 
offish  subjects  those  poor  creatures  to  great  distress." 

Of  their  numbers,  no  very  reliable  calculation  could  be 
made.  Governor  Phillip,  who  always  took  great  interest  in 
their  welfare,  and  who  made  many  attempts  to  secure  tiieir 
cnnfidence,  at  first  thought  that  the  district  around  Port 
Jackson,  extending  to  Botany  Bay  on  the  south  and  Pitt 
Water  on  the  north,  and  including  a  coast  line  of  about 
twenty-five  miles,  did  not  contain  more  than  about  fifteen 
hundred  people.  This  estimate,  however,  he  afterwntdg 
considered  to  bo  maofa  too  low,  for  going  one  day,  very 
quietly  and  cautiously,  to  endeavour  to  procure  on  interview 
with,  some  of  them,  he  was  able  to  approach  a  camp  on  the 
coast,  between  Cudgee  and  Botany,  unobserved,  and  he  then 
counted  212  men,  besides  women  and  children.  At  the  next 
bay  lie  counted  forty  men,  and  at  other  places  saw  so  many 
that  lie  was  convinced  he  had  at  first  much  under-estimated 
their  numbers.  On  the  same  day,  at  another  place  in  Botany 
Bay,  he  found  upwards  of  a  hundred  canoes  on  the  beach, 
although  not  a  single  native  was  to  be  seen ;  the  whole  tribe 
having  taken  alarm,  and  fied  at  his  approach.  In  Port 
Jackson  aa  many  aa  sixty-seven  canoes  were  counted  at  one 
time. 

The  jealousy  and  ill-feeling  shown  by  the  aborigines 
towards  the  settlers  at  this  period,  was  in  all  probability  in 
part  due  to  tiis  conduct  of  M.  de  la  Peyxouse  and  his  crews, 
la  firing  upon  them  on  more  than  one  occasion  while  at 
Botany  Bay.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  unfortunate 
aborigmea  could  distinguish  the  French  from  the  English. 
Both  had  arrived  about  the  same  time,  and  the  natives  must 
have  conudered  one  party  as  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the 
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ir.  Tha  conduct  of  the  French  on  this  Dcoaeion  appear 
aye  completely  &ustrat«d  all  GiOTemor  Fhillip'H  humaa 
eta  to  conciliate  and  be&iend  the  people  whose  oountr 
lad  come  to  occupy. 

hesQ  unfortunate  people,  it  should  be  remembered,  "^en 
ble  to  escape  their  invaders  by  retreating  to  otho. 
riots,  for  the  limits  of  the  possessions  of  each  tribe  o: 
ily  were  defined  with  almost  as  much  oxactnees  aa  tin 
udariea  of  landed  estates  in  the  present  day.  They  hac 
T  little  notion  of  individual  property  in  the  soif,  bui 
al  or  family  rights  were  well  understood,  and  iig:idly 
irved.  The  district  owned  by  a  tribe,  when  it  bordered 
ihe  sea  shore  or  on  a  creek  oi  river,  was  in  some  instances 
7  small.     On  the  south  shore  of  Fort  Jackson  there  ^vere 

distinct  tribes,  the  hunting  and  fishing  grounds  of  each 
ing  their  well  defined  limits,  between  the   South  Sead 

ParrauLatta — a  distance  of  lees  than  twenty  miles  in  a 
ight  line.  On  the  north  shore  of  the  harbour,  all  were 
ine  tribe.  The  people  there  were  superior  to  the  others 
heir  physical  dsTelopment,  and  spoke  a  language  differing 
f  considerably  from  that  of  their  neighbours.  They 
ed  themselves  Cammeroy,  Kamalroy,  or  Cumleroy,  and 
e  the  most  southern  family  or  branch  of  a  tribe  or  series 
libes  speaking  the  same  language,  and  called  by  tha 
e  or  slightly  vaiTing  designations,  which  are  known  to 
b  extended,  wim  a  few  interruptions,  seven  hundred 
13  north  tiom  Port  Jackson,  and  probably  much  further. 

othei  aboriginal  tribes,  on  the  south  of  the  harbour  and 
ihe  interior,  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  collective 
gaation.      Each  family  or  division  of  a  tribe  called  itself 

was  called  by  its  neighbours,  by  the  name  of  the  particular 
lity  which  was  its  usual  place  of  resort  The  aboriginal 
le  of  Botany  Bay  was  Gwea,  and  hence  the  people  who 
d  there  were  called  Gwea-Oal,  or,  as  we  should  say, 
iny-folks.  The  Cammeroy  tribe,  or  tribes,  appear  to  have 
;cised  great  influence  on  the  other  aborigines.  The 
ors,  or  kiradjis,  as  those  cunning  men  were  called 
I  superintended  the  ceremonies,  healed  or  pretended  to 
1  the  sick,  and  negotiated  peace  or  war,  were  almost  always 
he  Canuneroy  raoe.  In  addition  to  their  physical  and 
ital  Boperiority,  they  were  also  vastly  superior  in  numbers 
av  other  tribe.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Cammeroy  ever 
oned  the  name  of  any  locality  to  their  tribal  designation, 
called  themselves,  and  were  called  by  the  others,  simply 
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Camouioy,  wherever  they  were  foacd.  They  were  considered 
by  GoTernor  Philiip  to  be  mucli  more  open  in  their  conduct, 
and  manly  in  their  bearing  townrde  the  whites  than  the  other 
tribes ;  and  it  wae  on  acoount  of  their  bold,  ftwik,  and 
courteous  beliaviour  on  his  &rat  interview  with  them,  that, 
iif  huA  before  been  mentioned,  he  bestowed  the  name  of 
Manly  Beach  on  the  apot  where  that  interview  took  place. 

A  week  after  the  formal  establishment  of  the  government, 
lieatenant  Fhilip  Gidley  £iiig  was  deepatohed  with  a  small 
party  to  coloniae  Norfolk  Island.  King  was  a  personal 
friend  of  Governor  Phillip,  and  had  come  out  as  second 
lieatenant  of  the  Sirlas  ihgate.  Captain  Cook  bad  stronglv 
msommesded  that  asettlemeni  should  be  formed  on  Norfolk 
Idaai,  and  it  was  in  obedienoe  to  instructions  received 
before  leaving  England  ihat  the  earliest  opportunity  was 
taken  of  sending  a  small  party  there.  The  expedition,  under 
Ueutenant  King,  consisted  of  a  surgeon,  a  subaltern  officer, 
aad  six  marines,  two  free  men  who  understood  the  oultivation 
of  flax,  with  which  the  island  abounded,  and  nine  men  and 
aix  women,  convicts.  The  party  sailed  on  the  14th  February. 
On  the  19tii  of  March  the  vessel  retnmed  to  Port  Jackson, 
having  landed  the  people  and  their  tools  ajid  provisions  in 
^ety.  Lieutenant  Ball,  who  went  in  command  of  the 
Supply,  gave  such  a  glowing  account  of  the  place  and  of  the 
prospecte  it  held  out  for  settlement,  that  a  short  time 
afietwarda  a  much  larger  party  was  despatched  to  expedite 
the  clearing  and  cultivation  of  land. 

For  a  week  or  two  everything  went  on  quietly  at  Sydney 
Cove,  although  very  little  progress  could  be  made  on  account 
"f  the  weauier.  The  first  check  to  the  prospects  of  the 
wttlement  was  the  discovery  that  the  provisions  sent  .out 
^uld  probably  prove  inadequate  for  the  supply  of  so  large  a 
Dumber  of  persons  until  more  could  be  procured.  This 
circamstanoe  appears  to  have  produced  a  most  demoralising 
affect  on  the  conduo^  of  the  prisoners,  who  bad  hitlierto 
behaved  remarkably  well.  Successful  attempts  were  made 
by  aome  of  them  to  break  into  and  plunder  the  temporary 
stor&  They  determined  that  whoever  suffered  for  want  of 
food  they  would  not  Their  conduct  was  the  more  scandalous 
Keing  that  they  had  not  the  excuse  of  present  hunger,  but 
Were  actuated  by  a  selfishness  of  the  most  narrow  and 
abominable  kind.  Governor  Phillip  was  a  man  well 
i]uaMed  to  deal  with  each  criminals.     He  determined  to  act 
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promptly  and  vigorously.  A  court  v/aa  at  once  aesen 
the  mea,  six  in  number,  were  found  guilty,  and  their 
leader,  a  youth  named  Barrett,  only  seventeen  years  ol 
executed  there  and  then.  The  othere  were  ordered 
Icept  on  bread  and  water,  and  t«  be  placed  on  the  little  i 
island  in  the  middle  of  the  harbour,  called  by  the  m 
Mettewaye,  but  afterwards  by  the  colonists  Piochgut,  n 
present  Fort  Deniaon.  The  common  notion  that  the 
men  perished  there  irom  starvation  is  quite  erroneoua. 
were  kept  on  the  rock  a  little  over  three  months,  lii 
been  liberated  on  the  following  4th  of  June,  the  K 
birthday. 

It  was  belio'ved  by  the  prisoners  before   these    sunu 

Eroceedings  took  place  that,  in  his  commission,  the  Gov* 
ad  not  been  entrusted  with  the  power  of  putting  oflei 
to  death.  Under  this  mistaken  impression  the  miagi. 
boy  who  was  executed  remained  up  to  the  last  moment  o 
life.  He  persisted  in  the  notion  that  the  Governor  darei 
hang  him  without  the  sanction  of  the  King,  and  consid 
the  grim  preparations  made  for  his  execution  as  nothing 
a  solemn  ferce — a  scheme  to  strike  terror  into  himself  an( 
companions  in  order  to  obtain  a  confession. 

This  prompt  but  necessary  severity  on  the  part  of 
Governor,  a  man,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  of  the  ) 
humane  and  gentle  disposition,  produced  a  powerful  ef 
for  a  time,  on  the  conduct  of  the  other  prisoners,  Eind  probi 
saved  tlie  whole  settlement  from  starvation.  The  meani 
Becuriag  the  provisions  and  stores  were  very  inadequai 
first ;  and  the  temptation  for  those  who  were  disposed  to  1 
themselves  so  great,  that  nothing  loss  than  death  could  d 
them  from  plundering  the  public  property. 

Captain  Hunter  wlio  commanded  the  yirius  frigate  in 
first  fleet,  and  succeeded  Captain  Phillip  in  the  govemir 
of  the  colony,  publiehed  in  Ijondon,  in  1793,  in  a  largo  qui 
volume,  "  An  Historical  Account  of  Transactions  at  1 
Jackson,"  &c.  Like  his  friend.  Governor  Phillip,  he  k 
warm  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  unfortunate  aborigii 
and  zealously  seconded  all  endeavours  to  bring  about  a  g 
understanding  between  them  and  the  colonista.  Capt 
Hunter,  in  his  work,  gives  many  interesting  details  as  to  tl 
character  and  habits,  and  his  estimate  of  their  intelleetual ' 
physical  abilities  is  far  more  favourable  than  the  one  genera 
prevalent  in  the  present  day.  He  was  employed  soon  ai 
the  EommCion  of  the  settlement  in  making  a  survey  of ' 
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harbour,   and  while   employed  in  this    manner  was  often 
brought  in    contact    witn   theae  unfortunate     people.       He 

"During  the  time  we  were  employed  on  the  Survey  of 
Port  Jackson,  we  had  frequent  meetings  with  different  pities 
of  the  natives,  whom  we  found  at  this  time  very  numerous  ; 
a  circumstance  which  I  confess  I  was  a  little  surprised  to 
find,  after  what  had  been  said  of  them  in  the  voyage  of  the 
Endeavour ;  for  I  think  it  is  observed  in  the  account  of  that 
voyage,  that  at  Botany  Bay  they  had  seen  very  few  of  the 
natives,  and  tiisA  they  appeared  a  very  stupid  race  of  people, 
who  were  void  of  curiosity.  We  saw  them  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  they  appeared  to  ua  to  be  a  very  lively  and 
inquisitive  race ;  they  are  a  straight,  thin,  but  well  made 
people,  rather  small  in  their  limbs,  but  very  active  ;  they 
examined  with  the  greatest  attention,  and  expressed  the 
utmost  astonishment,  at  the  different  coverings  we  had  on ; 
for  they  certainly  considered  our  clothes  as  so  many  different 
Bkine,  and  the  hat  as  a  part  of  the  head ;  they  were  pleased 
with  such  trifles  as  we  had  to  give  them,  and  always  appeared 
cheerful  and  in  good  humour ;  they  danced  and  sung  with  us, 
and  imitated  our  words  and  motions,  as  we  did  theirs.  They 
generally  appeared  armed  with  a  lance,  and  a  short  stick 
which  assista  in  throwing  it;  titis  stick  is  about  three  feet 
long,  is  flattened  on  one  side,  has  a  hook  of  wood  at  one  end, 
and  a  flat  shell,  let  into  a  split  in  the  stick  at  the  other  end 
and  fastened  with  gum ;  upon  the  flat  side  of  this  stick  the 
lance  is  laid,  in  the  upper  end  of  which  is  a  small  hoie,  into 
which  the  point  of  the  hook  of  the  throwing  stick  is  fixed  ; 
this  retains  the  lanee  on  the  flat  side  of  the  stick ;  then 
poising  the  lance,  thus  fixed,  in  one  hand,  with  the  fore-ffnger 
and  thumb  over  it,  to  prevent  its  falling  off  sideways,  at  the 
same  time  holding  fast  the  tiirowing-stick,  they  discharge  it 
with  considerable  force,  and  in  a  very  good  direction,  to  the 
distance  of  about  sixty  or  seventy  yards.  I  have  since  seen 
a  strong  young  man  throw  the  lance  full  ninety  yards; 
which,  till  then,  I  did  not  believe  possible.  I  measured  the 
distance.  Their  lances  are  in  general  about  ten  feet  long ; 
the  shell  at  one  end  of  the  thro  wing-stick  is  intended  for 
shaipening  the  point  of  the  lance,  and  for  various  other  uses. 
I  have  seen  these  weapons  firequentiy  thrown,  and  think  that 
a  man  npon  bis  guard  may  with  much  ease  either  parry  or 
avoid  them,  although  it  must  be  owned  they  fly  with  astonish- 
ing Telocity. 
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"I  was  one  day  on  shore  in  another  part  of  the  harbo' 
making  friendship  with  a  party  of  natives,  when  in  a  v« 
short  time,  their  numbers  increased  to  eighty  or  ninety  me 
all  armed  with  a  iance  and  throwing-stick,  and  many  wi 
the  addition  of  a  shield,  made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree  ;  soi 
were  in  shape  an  oblong  square,  and  others  of  these  shie] 
were  oval ;  these  were  the  first  shields  we  had  seen  in  t^ 
country.  It  has  since  been  found  that  the  shields  are  in  genei 
made  of  wood.  Upon  examining  some  of  these  shielde,  ' 
observed  that  many  of  them  had  been  pierced  quite  throu, 
in  various  places,  which  they  by  signs  gave  us  to  understa 
bad  been  done  with  a  spear ;  but  that  those  shields  w 
frequently  turn  the  spear,  they  also  showed  us,  by  setting  o 
u])  at  a  small  distance  and  throwing  a  spear  at  it,  which  c 
not  go  through.  They  were  much  surprised  at  one  of  o 
grntlemen,  who  pulling  a  pistol  out  of  hie  pocket  that  n 
loaded  with  ball,  and  standing  at  the  same  dist&nce,  fired  t 
ball  through  the  thickest  part  of  the  shield,  which  th 
examined  with  astonishment,  and  seemed  to  wonder  that  i 
instrument  bo  small  should  be  capable  of  wounding  so  de( 
Our  numbers  at  this  time  where  what  I  first  mentioned,  wi 
only  three  muskets,  one  of  which  I  carried.  The  nativ 
were  very  noiey,  but  did  not  appear  disposed  to  quarrel ;  i 
gave  them  such  little  presents  as  we  had  with  us,  with  whi< 
they  seemed  well  pleased;  although  we  had  much  reasi 
afterwards  to  believe,  that  such  trifles  only  pleased  them 
baubles  do  children,  for  a  moment ;  for  at  other  times  we  hi 
frequently  found  our  presents  lying  dispersed  on  the  beat 
although  caught  at  by  these  people  with  much  appare 
avidity  at  the  time  they  were  offered.  While  we  we 
employed  with  this  party  we  observed  at  a  distance  a  numb 
of  women,  who  were  peeping  iVom  their  concealment,  b 
durst  not  gratify  their  natural  ouriosity,  by  appearing  open 
and  conversing  with  us,  as  the  men  here  appeared  to  be  ve: 
absolute.  I  signified  to  the  men  that  we  nad  observed  tl 
women,  and  that  I  wished  to  make  them  some  presents 
thev  might  be  permitted  to  come  forward  and  receive  thei 
The  men  seemed  unwilling  to  suffer  them  to  advance  ;  for\ 
bad  frequently  observed  ^at  they  took  particular  care  upc 
every  occasion  to  keep  the  women  at  a  distance,  and  I  belie' 
wholly  from  an  idea  of  danger.  They  desired  to  have  tl 
presents  for  the  women,  and  they  would  carry  and  deliv 
them,  but  to  this  propoanl  I  pcsitively  refused  to  agree,  ai 
made  them  understand  that  unless  they  were  allowed  to  con 
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forward,  they  should  not  have  ooy.  Findiog  I  was  deter- 
mined, &n  old  mEiii,  who  Beemed  to  have  the  principal 
authority,  directed  the  women  to  ndvanee,  which  they  did 
immediatt^ly,  with  much  good  humour ;  and  during  the  whole 
time  that  we  were  decorating  them  with  beada,  raga  of  white 
lineo,  and  some  other  trifles,  they  laughed  immoderately, 
although  trembling  at  the  same  time  through  an  idea  of 
danger.  Most  of  those  we  saw  at  this  time  were  young 
women,  who  I  judged  were  firom  eighteen  to  twenty-flve  yeara 
of  age ;  they  were  all  perfectly  naked  as  when  first  horn. 

"  The  women  in  general  are  well  made,  not  quite  so  thin 
as  the  men,  but  rather  smaller  limbed.  As  Boon  as  the  women 
were  ordered  to  approach  us,  about  twen^  men,  whom  we 
had  not  before  seen,  sallied  from  the  wood,  completely  armed 
with  lance  and  shield  ;  they  were  painted  with  red  and  white 
Btreaks  all  over  the  face  and  body,  as  if  they  intended  to 
strike  terror  by  their  appearonce  ;  some  of  them  were  painted 
with  a  little  degree  of  teste,  and  Blthough  the  pointing  on 
others  appeared  to  be  done  without  any  attention  to  form, 
yet  there  were  tlioae  who  at  a  small  distance,  appeared  as  if 
they  were  accoutred  with  cross-belts ;  some  hod  circles  of 
white  round  their  eyeB,  and  several  a  horizontal  streak  across 
the  forehead;  others  again  had  narrow  white  streake  round 
the  body,  with  a  broad  line  down  the  middle  of  the  hack  and 
belly,  and  a  single  streak  down  each  arm,  thigh,  and  leg. 
These  marks,  being  generally  white,  gave  the  person,  at  a 
small  distanoe,  a  moat  shoclong  appearance;  for,  npon  the 
black  skin  the  white  marks  were  so  very  conspicuous,  that 
they  vrere  exactly  like  so  many  moving  skeletons.  The 
colours  they  use  are  mostly  red  and  white ;  the  first  of  which 
is  a  Hnd  of  ochre,  or  red  earth,  which  is  found  here  in  con- 
aiderable  quantities ;  the  latter  ia  a  fine  pipe-clay.  The 
bodies  of  the  men  are  much  scarified,  particularly  their  breasts 
and  shoulders ;  these  scarifications  are  considerably  raised 
above  the  skin,  and  although  they  are  not  in  any  regular  form, 
jet  they  are  certainly  considered  as  ornamented.  The  men, 
thus  armed  and  painted,  drew  themselves  up  in  a  line  on  the 
beach,  and  each  man  had  a  green  bough  in  his  hand,  as  a  sign 
of  friendship ;  their  disposition  was  a«  regular  as  any  well 
disciplined  troops  could  have  been ;  and  this  party,  I  appre- 
hend, woe  entirely  for  the  defence  of  the  women,  if  any  insult 
had  been  offered  them.  We  also  observed  at  this  interview, 
that  two  very  stout  armed  men  were  placed  upon  a  rock,  near 
to  where  our  boats  lay,  as  sentinels ;  for  they  never  moved 


)m  the  Bpot  until  we  left  the  beach:  I  therefore  suppc 
ey  were  ordered  there  to  watch  all  our  motions.  We  1 
cse  people,  after  a  viait  of  about  four  hours,  botli  part 
iparently  wpII  satisfied  with  all  that  passed. 
"  In  tie  diiToront  opportunities  I  have  had  of  getting 
tie  acquaintfld  with  Uie  natives  who  reside  in  and  abc 
is  port,  I  am,  I  confess,  disposed  to  think  that  it  will  be 
try  difficult  matter,  in  due  time,  to  conciliate  their  fri en dsb 
id  confidence;  for  although  they  generally  appear  armed 
ir  first  meeting,  which  will  be  allowed  to  be  very  natur 
)t,  whenever  we  have  laid  aside  our  arms,  and  have  ma 
g^is  of  fViendship,  tliey  have  always  advanced  unarmed,  \rj 
lirit,  and  a  degree  of  confidence  scarcely  to  be  expecte< 
am  that  appearance  of  a  friendly  disposition  I  am  inclio< 

think,  that  by  residing  some  time  amongst  or  near  thei 
ev  will  Boon  discover  that  we  are  not  their  enemies ;  a  iigl 
ey  no  doubt  considered  ua  in  on  our  first  arrival. 
"  The  men  in  general  are  from,  five  feet  six  inches  to  fii 
et  nine  inches  high ;  are  thin,  but  very  straight  and  cleo 
ade  ;  walk  very  erect,  and  are  active.  The  women  are  n< 
I  tail  or  so  thin,  but  are  generally  well  made  ;  tlieir  coloi 

a  rusty  kind  of  black,  something  like  that  of  soot,  but 
tve  seen  many  of  the  women  almost  as  light  as  a  mulatto. 

The  beginning  of  the  month  of  May,  1783,  was  marke 
7  increasing  distrust  between  the  white  intruders  and  th 
loriginal  occupants  of  the  soil  The  latter  appear  for  somi 
[ne  to  have  avoided  as  much  aa  possible  any  quarrel  wit) 
e  whites.  Uut  the  calls  of  hunger  were  imperative,  ani 
I  several  occasions,  when  the  men  sent  to  fish  had  obtaine( 
T  means  of  the  large  seine  nets  which  had  been  brougli 
it  from  England,  a  more  than  usually  successful  haul 
e  natives  boldly  claimed  a  portion  for  ttemselvea.  Tht 
overnor,  with  that  consideration  and  humanity  whici 
ways  marked  his  conduct  towards  tbem,  gave  orders  tha' 
eir  demands  should  be  complied  with.  During  the  firs' 
ree  months  after  the  formation  of  the  settlement,  althougl 
>  lives  were  taken  on  either  aide,  blood  was  shed  on  severa 
icasions ;  and  early  in  May  the  first  fatal  result  of  thest 
larrels  took  place.  Two  prisoners  who  had  gone  into  tht 
ish  were  speared— one  of  them  succeeded  in  reaching  tht 
mp  alive,  but  the  other  was  never  again  heard  of ;  and  twt 
her  men  employed  cutting  rushes  were  a  few  days  after- 
nrds  found  dead  from  spear  wounds.     The  place  where  thii 
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occurred  was,  from  this  oircum stance,  named  RaBhouttero' 
Bay.  It  was  believed  at  the  time  that  in  both  oaaee  the 
persona  attacked  had  brought  their  fate  upon  themselves,  hj 
their  conduct  towards  the  natives ;  who  afterwards,  when  an 
interview  was  obtMned  with  some  of  them,  eaid  that  one  of 
tiieir  people  had  been  kilted  and  another  wounded  before  they 
retaliated  upon  the  whites. 

The  Governor,  in  the  various  excursions  which  he  made 
into  the  country,  was  met  by  the  natives,  after  passing  the 
limits  of  the  tribes  bordering  on  the  harbour,  who  had  imbibed 
ajealousy  and  dread  of  the  whites,  with  the  utmost  frankness 
and  courtesy.  The  natives  of  different  districts  were  found 
to  be  extremely  punctilious  and  ceremonious  in  their  inter- 
course witli  eacQ  otlier;  and  when  the  Governor  and  his  party 
proceeded  to  a  locality  occupied  by  tribes  to  whom  they 
were  unknown,  they  were  generally  accompanied  and  intro- 
duced by  one  or  more  of  the  tribe  they  had  last  parted  &om. 
In  many  instances  every  individual  present  was  formally 
introduced  by  name  ;  in  other  cases,  where  the  party  was 
numerous,  this  ceremony  was  dispensed  with.  But  notwith- 
standing the  generally  courteous  conduct  of  the  more  distant 
tribes  to  the  Governor  and  officers,  all  the  efforts  of  the  former 
irere  insufficient  to  prevent  the  bitterest  hostility,  in  the 
viciuity  of  the  Camp,  between  the  two  races  ;  and  during  the 
DeKt  few  months  many  lives  were  taken  by  both  parties.  How 
many  natives  perished,  aud  under  what  ciicumstances,  will 
of  course  never  be  ascertained ;  but  their  diminution  iQ 
numbers  was  so  rapid  either  from  want  of  food,  or  by  the 
hands  of  tiie  whites,  that  within  a  short  time  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  settlement  all  serious  danger  from  their  attacks 
had  ceased. 

In  June  a  return  of  the  number  of  persons  who  had  died 
since  their  embarkation-  in  England  was  made  out.  It  was 
found  that  eighty-nine  deaths  had  taken  place— eight  of  free 
persons,  and  eighty-one  of  prisoners.  This,  although  a  large 
iiiimbei,was  lees  than  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the 
combined  effects  of  a  long  voyage,  change  of  climate,  and 
other  dreumstances.  Out  of  the  whole  number  several  had 
died  on  board  ship,  while  in  harbour,  before  the  fleet  left 
Wland.  At  the  date  of  this  return  the  people  were  generally 
lieiuthy. 
Oa  the  6th  May,  three  of  the  ships  which  had  brought  out 

the  expedition  sluled  for  England,  and  on  the  14th  July  four 

others,  leaving  the  Siiins  and  hex  tender,  the  Supply,  and 
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two  store  ehipB,  the  Fiahbum  and  Qolden  Grove,  for  Qie  use 
of  the  colony  until  substantial  stores  oould  be  built. 

In  the  early  part  of  August  a  cireamatance  ooourted  which 
created  great  esoitement  There  Heems  to  have  exiated  ftom 
very  remote  times  an  almost  universal  opinion  that  Australia 
was  rich  in  gold.  Marco  Polo,  and  other  early  travellers,  bad 
recorded  what  they  had  beard  in  confirmation  of  this  belief 
&om  the  natives  of  the  Indii^i  Archipelago.  Columbus  himself 
was  probably  aotuated  in  undertaking  hie  first  voyage  as 
much  by  a  belief  in  the  golden  treasures  of  the  Great  Soutli 
Land  as  by  the  hope  of  opening  up  a  route  for  reaching  the 
epioes  of  tiie  Moluccas  and  the  ailKS  of  China.  Hendana  and 
QuiroB  were  firm  believers  in  the  golden  prize  which  awaited 
them  if  they  coold  once  set  foot  on  the  shores  of  tliai 
mystenons  country  which  they  spent  their  lives  in  endeavour- 
ing to  discover.  The  old  Dutch  navigators  tdeo  were  so 
strongly  impressed  with  the  same  belief,  that  the  return  of 
Oeneral  Carpenter  to  Amsterdam,  with  enormous  riches, 
shortly  after  his  celebrated  voyage  from  Batavia  to  tbe 
northern  coast  of  Xew  Holland,  in  1628,  caused  intense 
excitement,  and  led  to  the  fitting  out  of  the  great  fieet  of 
eleven  ships,  tinder  the  oommand  of  Peleart,  of  which  an 
account  has  before  been  given.  It  was  probably  this  belief 
in  the  auriferous  riches  of  the  oountry  which  had  obtained 
for  what  was  formerly  believed  to  be  tbe  northern  extremity 
of  the  Great  South  Land  the  name  of  New  Quiuea.  It  is 
dif&cult  to  account  for  this  almost  universal  belief  of  mankind 
in  a  fact  which,  although  true  in  itself  could  have  rested  In 
those  times  on  nothing  but  conjecture,  or  at  best  on  some  dim 
tradition  derived  irora.  times  yet  more  remote.  Argeusola,  in 
his  history  of  the  Moluccas,  says  that  there  was  a  tradition 
current  in  those  islands  that  Australia  was  first  peopled  from 
the  island  of  Temate,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  coasts  of  this  continent  were  anciently  much  more 
civilised  than  in  his  time,  and  formerly  carried  on  an 
intercourse  with  the  people  of  the  Moluccas.  There  is  an 
air  of  probability  about  this  statement  which  strongly 
oommends  it  to  consideration.  The  language  and  some 
of  the  customs  of  the  Australian  aborigines  afford  very 
many  reasons  for  believing  that  at  some  period  they  must 
have  had  intercourse  with  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago; and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  oiTiUfia- 
tion  of  the  northern  tribes  was  at  one  time  so  far  advanoed 
that  they  were  aware  of  the  value  of  the  precious  metale, 
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and  exchanged  gold  for  the  produote  of  other  ooontrieB. 
Sinkimg  afterwards,  even  deeper  than  their  neighbours  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  into  the  moat  abject  barbarism,  the  tra- 
dition of  their  golden  treasures  would  remain,  and  become 
geneiaUy  current  in  the  \Torld,  even  after  the  precise  position 
and  extent  of  theli  countir  had  been  forgotten  in  the 
darkness  which  overwhelmed  the  world  for  many  centuries. 
Whatever  its  origin  this  fact  is  certain,  that  a  belief  in  the 
golden  riches  of  the  (rreat  South  Land  was  almost  tuiiTeTsal 
for  ages  before  it  was  colonised  by  England.  Well  aware  of 
this  opinion,  many  of  the  convicts,  soon  after  their  arrival, 
devoted  much  of  Uieir  time  in  endeavouring  to  discover  gold, 
and  at  last  one  of  them,  named  James  Daley,  declared  thai 
he  had  succeeded.  He  produced  a  piece  of  stone  impregnated 
with  gold  to  prove  his  statements ;  but  when  interrogated  as 
to  the  place  where  he  had  found  it^  he  refused  to  give  any  in- 
fonnntion  nnless  tiae  Governor  would  guarantee  to  him  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  and  give  him,  and  a  woman  to  whom  he  was 
attached,  their  freedom.  The  Governor  was  then  (August, 
17B8)  absent  on  an  excursion  into  the  interior,  and  Major 
Boee,  the  Lientenant^Govemor,  not  only  refused  to  comply 
with  Daley's  denumd,  bat  ordered  him  to  show  in  what  part 
of  the  country  he  had  found  it,  on  pain  of  severe  puaishment. 
Under  threat^  of  the  lash,  he  at  length  consented,  but  instead 
of  showing  the  officer  who  was  sent  with  him  where  the 
alleged  gold  mine  was,  he  very  artfully  gave  him  and  his 
men  the  slip  after  leading  them  some  distance  into  the  bush. 
He  then  returned  to  the  camp,  stated  that  he  had  left  the 
otBcer  in  full  possession  of  the  gold  mine,  and  again  disap- 
peared. He  was  captured  soon  ^terwards,  and  still  persist- 
ing in  his  atom  was  severely  flogged.  When  the  Governor 
tetomed,  another  officer  was  sent  with  him  to  the  place  where 
he  alleged  he  had  found  the  gold.  This  gentleman,  deter- 
mined not  to  be  fooled  and  laughed  at,  made  Daley  walk 
before  him,  and  threatened  him  with  instant  death  if  he 
attempted  to  run  away  or  to  deceive  him.  Under  these 
cdzcomstanoes,  he  confessed  that  he  had  filed  down  part  of  a 
yellow  metal  baokle,  had  mixed  with  it  some  particles  of  gold 
filed  off  a  guinea,  and  had  blended  the  whole  with  day, 
which  he  managed  to  render  very  hard.  Upon  this  he  was 
a^oin  flogged  with  greater  severity  than  before.  But  not- 
withstanding this  confession  of  Daley,  and  his  failure  to  point 
oat  the  spot  where  be  had  at  first  aaeerted  that  gold  existed, 
it  WM  generally  baliered  then,  and  many  believe  still,  that  he 
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aotuoUy  did  find  gold,  althoogli  not  at  the  place  to  which  he 
took  the  officers ;  and  those  who  hold  thia  opinion  aay  that 
the  pretended  confession  was  only  extorted  from  him  under 
fear  of  the  lash.  It  is  certain  that  many  of  the  early  oon- 
victs  penetrated  a  considerable  distance  into  the  interior,  and 
that  soma  of  them  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Blue  Monntains 
years  before  any  praotioable  route  was  discovered  by  the 
settlers.  Daley,  after  having  been  twice  flogged  withia  an 
inch  of  his  life,  was  convicted  of  some  petty  offence,  and 
hanged  shortly  afterwarde.  Whether  he  actually  did  find 
gold  01  not,  ie  a  matter  of  very  little  practical  importance 
now.  Probably  his  story  was  entirely  unfounded.  It  is  con- 
fidently aaeertfld,  however,  that  small  quantities  of  gold  were 
brought  to  Sydney,  and  disposed  of  eeoredy,  by  oonviotfl  and 
others,  in  very  early  times ;  and  the  subject  is  invested  with 
some  interest  in  connection  with  the  singular  belief  in  the 
auriferous  riches  of  Australia,  which  has  been  before  referred 
to  as  existing  in  tihe  world  from  very  early  times. 

Shortly  a^r  landing.  Governor  Phillip  had  directed  his 
attention  to  procuring  suitable  building  materials.  Excellent 
clay  for  making  bricks  was  found  at  a  spot  about  a  mile  from 
the  settlement,  and  there  (Briokfleld-hlll)  a  large  gang  of 
brick-makers  was  stationed  in  the  early  part  of  Kuch. 
Other  gangs  were  employed  in  procuring  shells  for  making 
lime,  aud  the  material  Uius  obtained  was  found  to  answer 
very  well.  By  the  beginning  of  August,  fanildings  were  in 
hand  for  a  hospital,  a  barrack,  an  observatory,  a  house  f<tf 
the  Governor,  and  another  for  the  Lieutenant  Governor. 
About  this  time  af&ays  between  the  people  and  tlie  natives 
were  almost  constantly  taking  place.  The  aborigines  were 
rendered  so  desperate  by  hunger  that,  on  the  21at  of  August^  a 
large  party  of  them  landed  near  the  observatory  (t£en  at 
Dawes'  Battery),  attacked  the  people  who  were  employed 
there,  and  killed  a  goat  and  carried  it  off  in  triumph.  This 
was  the  boldest  attempt  yet  made,  and  caused  the  Governor 
himself  to  go  in  pursuit  The  live  stock  were  so  fe^  in 
number  that  even  the  loss  of  a  single  goat  was  looked  upon  as 
a  public  misfortune.  The  Gtovemor,  however,  neither  sao- 
oeeded  in  recovering  the  carcass  of  the  goat^  nor  in  overtaking 
the  sable  cattle  stealers.  In  the  following  month  the  natives 
made  another  attempt  on  the  live  stock.  On  this  oooaaion 
those  who  had  charge  of  the  sheep  and  goats  were  prepared 
for  the  attack,  and  £e  blacks  were  beat  off  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  animaL    From  this  time  »  ohrouio  state  of  hoati- 
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lities  may  be  said  to  have  existed  betweaa  tlie  two  raoes,  and 
lives  were  sBcrifioed  abuoet  daily  on  one  side  or  tlie  other. 
The  sheep  were  eoon  ajter  removed  to  the  land  which  had 
been  cleared  in  Farm  Cove,  and  there  they  were  attacked  by 
worse  enemies  than  the  blaoks — eix  of  tltem  having  been 
killed  in  one  night  by  native  dogs.  Colonel  Collins,  the 
Jndge-Advocate  of  the  colony,  in  reference  to  this  miefortune, 
says  : — "Tbia  to  the  bappy  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  may 
appear  a  circmnatance  too  trivial  to  record;  bnt  to  these 
fbtmders  of  a  new  world  it  was  of  magnitude  Buffloient  to  be 
by  them  deemed  a  public  calamity ;  so  mach  do  aituationa 
exalt  or  diminiah  the  importance  of  circumstances." 

The  conduct  of  the  prisonera  waa,  on  the  whole,  much 
better  tlian  could  have  been  anticipated.  Their  principal 
vices  were  the  stealing  of  food  and  laziness.  It  is  weU  known 
that  prisoners,  and  persons  in  a  position  depressing  to  the 
spirits,  require  a  larger  quantity  or  more  nourishing  quality 
of  food  to  keep  them  in  health  than  is  sufficient  for  soldiers, 
sailors,  laboarere,  and  other  persons  following  their  ordinary 
porsoits.  The  rattons  furnished  to  the  prisoners,  with  the 
exception  of  spirits  and  tobacco,  were  equal  both  in  quality 
and  quantity  to  those  served  ont  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors. 
Yet  liie  general  health  of  the  prisoners  was  much  below  that 
of  tbe  &ee  persons.  Many  sunk  into  apathy ;  with  others 
home  sickness  prevailed  to  such  a  degree  that  some  almost 
starved  themselvsa  that  they  might  hoard  and  sell  their  rations 
to  pay  their  passage  to  England  on  the  explratioii  of  their 
seatoDces.  C^e  of  these  home  sick  people,  a  youth,  was  found 
dead,  and  a  sargical  examination  proved  that  he  had  perished 
from  want  of  nourishment.  His  companions  stated  that  he 
had  scarcely  tasted  food  for  a  week,  and  yet  on  searching  hia 
box  a  large  quantity  of  provisions,  which  he  bad  hoarded  for 
tale,  were  found.  People,  under  such  circmastnnces  as  these, 
could  not  be  made  to  work  much ;  and  they  were  able  to 
indnlge  their  idleness  the  more  readily  in  consequence  of  the 
difficnlty  of  procuring  well  qualified  and  trustworthy  persons 
to  superintend  and  control  them. 

In  the  month  of  August  it  became  evident  that  a  strict 
hoabonding  of  provisions  would  be  necessary  to  make  them 
last  until  fresh  supplies  ooold  be  prooored.  The  ration  was 
at  onoe  shortened  to  a  small  extent,  and  the  Governor  deter- 
mined to  send  the  Sirios  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  foi 
supplies.  She  sailed  on  the  30th  September,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Hunter,  reached  Table  Bay  on  the  Ist  of 
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Jaonaiy,  17S9,  and  retained  to  Fort  Jaokaon  on  the  flth  of 
Hay  following,  witli  a  full  oargo  of  prorieioiii,  inoladmg' 
sufficient  flonr  to  last  the  whole  settlement  for  Beveral 
months.  When  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Alexauder 
transport  arrived  there.  She  was  one  of  uie  fleet  which  had 
left  Port  Jaokson  to  Fetnm  to  England  about  six  months 
before  the  Sirius  ssiled  for  the  Cape.  It  appeared  that  all  the 
vessels  of  that  fleet  had  been  most  unfortimate  in  their  return 
voyage,  having  met  with  a  succession  of  storms  sad  contrary 
winds.  Some  of  them  reached  Eio  Janeiro,  and  others  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  their  provisions  exhanBted  and  their 
orews  dying  &om  scurvy.  The  return  of  the  Siriae  was 
hailed  with  the  utmost  joy  by  all  the  settlement. 

In  December,  1788,  the  keel  of  the  first  yeasel  built  in  tha 
colony  was  laid ;  she  was  designed  for  conveying  provisions 
to  Fanamatta.  She  was  launched  in  September  of  ^e  follow- 
ing year,  and  was  named  the  Bosehill  Faoket,  but  &om  the 
clumsiness  of  her  build  and  the  quEmtity  of  timbei  used  in 
her  constiuotion  she  was  afterwards  usually  known  as  ths 
Lump.  A  whaif  or  landing  place  was  also  constructed  in 
Sydney  Cove  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  At  this  timb  there 
were  two  bandied  and  fifty  persons  employed  in  oloarin^ 
and  cultivating  the  soil,  mosUy  at  Parramatta  ;  the  otheis 
were  engaged  in  procuring  building  materials,  in  sieetlng- 
stores  and  houses,  or  in  building  boats  and  wharves. 

The  decrease  of  the  ration  of  provisions  led  to  an  increase 
of  crime,  and  to  avoid  punishment  many  of  the  prisoners 
took  to  the  woods.  One  of  the  men  who  had  absconded,  on 
being  taken  was  hanged,  in  the  expectation  of  terrifying  the 
others.  The  punishments  meted  out  both  to  soldiers  and 
convicts  at  this  time  were  of  extrftordinary  severity.  Two 
men,  one  a  prisoner  and  the  other  a  soldier,  were  sentenced 
to  seven  hundred  lashes  each.  The  prisoner  was  not  strong 
enough  to  bear  tha  full  sentence,  and  to  prevent  his  death 
under  the  lash  the  punishment  had  to  be  stopped  when  only 
half  the  number  had  been  inflicted.  The  soldier,  whose 
ofience  consisted  in  having  been  found  absent  from  hia  post^ 
sofTered  the  full  penalty. 
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The  latter  part  of  1788  and  tha  first  four  months  of  the 
following  year  wae  one  of  the  darkest  periods  ever  exp«rienoed 
in  the  history  of  ttie  settlement  The  gloomy  prospect  before 
the  people,  the  decrease  in  their  rations,  the  seTerity  and  &e- 

Jaency  of  puusliments,  and  the  strictness  with  which  the 
rovernor  fonnd  it  neoessary  to  husband  every  resource,  bred 
in  the  minds  of  Uie  thoughUess  and  improvident  feelings 
of  leckleesnesB  or  despair.  At  the  end  of  January,  1789,  there 
vae  not  a  single  vessel  in  the  harbour.  The  Sinus  bad  gone 
on  a  long  and  distant  voyage,  from  which  ber  return,  although 
the  very  existence  of  the  colony  depended  on  it^  was  uncertdJl. 
Her  tender,  the  Supply,  had  been  sent  to  K'orfolt  Island, 
and  from  thence  to  survey  a  dangerous  reef  in  an  almost 
iminown  sea.  The  stock  of  provisions  bronght  out  from 
England  was  in  danger  of  being  exbaugted  before  fresh 
Bapplies  could  be  procured ;  and  nothing  eatable  bad  yet  been 
produced  in  the  colony  with  exception  of  a  few  vegetables. 
The  few  head  of  cattle  brought  out  from  home  had  suddenly 
disappeared,  nobody  Iqiew  where,  and  many  of  the  sheep  and 
goats  had  fallen  victims  to  the  natives  or  the  dingo.  The 
people,  reckless  of  consequences,  and  in  opposition  to  positive 
orders,  were  constantly  straying  into  the  bush  in  search  of 
herbs  and  roots,  and  so  many  of  them,  when  on  these 
errands,  were  killed  by  the  aborigines,  that  at  length  every  one 
detected  beyond  certam  assigned  bounds  was  ordered  to  receive 
one  hnndred  and  fifty  lashes.  Those  who  returned  wounded 
by  the  natives  were  sent  to  the  hospital,  and  flogged  as  soon 
M  they  recovered. 

What  rendered  the  prospects  of  the  settlement  at  this  time 
yet  more  dark,  was  the  discovery  about  the  end  of  January  of 
a  regolarly  organised  conspiracy  for  plundering  the  publio 
BtOTs.  This  conspiracy  had  existed  for  several  months  among 
the  soldiers.  They  had  succeeded  in  abstraoling  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  provisions  before  the  plot  was  found  ont,  so 
that  Uie  stock  on  nand  was  much  smaller,  and  the  condidos 
ot  a&iiB  maoh  worse,  than  the  QoTemor  and  officers  had 
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previously  believed.  Probably  no  man  was  better  fitted  thi 
0-ovemor  Phillip  to  deal  witlk  such  difficultieB  as  were  no 
before  him.  He  hanged  the  detected  soldiers,  seven 
Dumber,  at  once.  Some  of  them  had  up  to  that  time  bon 
excellent  characters,  and  were  held  in  very  high  eBteem  I 
their  officers,  who  used  all  the  influence  they  possessed  i 
save  their  lives.  It  was,  howefrer,  useless ;  nothing  coul 
move  the  Governor  irom  his  purpose.  The  position  of  ti 
settlement  under  a  man  of  less  firmness  ana  self-reliant 
would  have  been  desperate  in  the  extreme.  Starvation  stare 
the  people  in  the  face,  and  the  slightest  relaxation  of  disci 
pline  would  probably  have  been  followed  by  a  state  c 
anarchy  and  crime  frightful  to  coatemplate  and  impossible  t 
controL 

Govemor  Phillip,  at  this  time  of  depression  and  anxiety 
set  a  noble  example  of  disinterestedness  and  self-sacrifice 
He  lived  on  the  same  ration  as  was  allowed  from  the  publi 
store  to  the  meanest  person  in  the  settlement  The  weekl; 
quantity,  issued  to  every  person  indiscriminately  at  this  time 
was  buttwoanda  half  pounds  of  flour,  two  pounds  of  rice,  ant 
two  pounds  of  pork.  The  latter,  says  Collins,  when  boiled,  fronc 
the  length  of  time  it  hod  been  in  store,  shrunk  almost  t( 
nothing,  and  when  divided  barely  aflbrded  three  or  fouJ 
morsels,  "  The  Governor,"  continues  the  same  authority; 
"  from  a  motive  that  did  him  immortal  honour,  in  this  season 
of  general  distress,  gave  up  three  hundred  weight  of  floui 
which  was  his  ExeoUeney's  private  property ;  deSaring,  thai 
ho  wished  not  to  see  any  more  at  bis  table  than  the  ration 
which  was  received  in  common  from  the  public  store,  without 
any  distinction  of  persona ;  and  to  this  reeolutioa  he  rigidly 
adhered,  wishing  that,  if  a  convict  complained,  he  might  see 
that  want  was  not  unfelt  even  at  Government  House." 

In  the  month  of  April,  1789,  the  dead  bodies  of  nuinbors  ol 
natives  were  seen  in  the  bush,  and  in  various  places  about 
the  shores  of  the  harbour;  and  others  were  found  in  a  dying 
condition  from  a  disease  which  thoy  called  gal-gal-la  The 
Governor  thinldng  this  a  favourable  opportunity  to  conciliate, 
and  again  open  friendly  relations  with  them,  ordered  two 
sick  children  and  a  man  who  was  found  nursing  them  under  a 
rook  in  the  harbour  to  be  brought  to  the  camp.  The  medical 
officers  at  once  pronounced  the  disease  under  which  they 
were  suffering  to  be  small  pox.  The  presence  among  the 
aborigines  of  that  dreadful  scourge  was  considered  exceedingly 
remarkable,  seeing  that  it  could  not  liave  been  communioated 
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to  Qkui  by  tiie  whites,  havrng  never  made  ite  appearance 
among  the  colonista.  Both  the  black  children  recovered,  but 
the  man  diad  ehortly  afterwards.  Colonel  ColliitB  gives  a 
most  afEeotizig  picture  of  the  devotion  and  attention  to  the 
children  shown  by  this  poor  savage,  who  was  not  their 
parent,  bat  who  in  a  very  ^ort  time  endeared  himsGlf  to  the 
strangers  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and  died  eight  days 
after  he  waa  seized  with  the  dieeaae,  to  the  regret  of  all  who 
had  witnessed  the  amiability  and  gentleness  of  Ma  deport- 
ment. Xot  one  case  of  the  disorder  occurred  among  the 
white  people  either  afloat  or  on  shore,  although  there  were 
eeveraL  young  children  in  the  settlement;  but  a  North 
Americaja  Indian,  who  happened  to  be  on  board  the  schooner 
Supply,  took  the  disease  and  died.  This  fact  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  lower  -vitality  of  the  coloured  races  some- 
times offers  a  field  in  which  uie  seeds  of  disease  will  fully 
develop  themselves  even  when  they  are  not  sufdciently 
vigorous  to  germinate  under  conditions  afforded  by  the  more 
robust  and  enduring  constitutions  of  white  people.  There  was 
no  trace  to  be  discovered  among  the  aborigines  that  such  a 
disease  as  small  pox  had  ever  visited  the  country  before,  and 
therefore  it  is  oiuy  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  infection, 
in  a  latent  state,  must  have  been  introduced  by  the  newly 
uri-ved  colonists,  although  they  themselves  escaped  ite 
ravages.  Their  immunity  from  the  scourge  might  have  ariseu 
either  &oin  some  peculiarity  in  their  system  induced  by  the 
changes  of  climate  which  they  had  lately  undergone,  the  food 
on  which  they  existed,  or,  which  is  more  likely,  the  superior 
vitality  of  their  race.  The  numbers  of  the  aborigines  who 
fell  before  this  dreadful  disease  must  have  been  very  great. 
Famine  had  prepared  them  for  pestilence,  and  the  pestilence 
whioh  emote  tbem  was  the  more  terrible  because,  being 
wholly  unknown,  it  found  them  entirely  unprepared  with 
even  such  simple  remedies  as  those  with  which  savages 
frequently  combat  diseaees  of  a  very  severe  character. 

The  return  of  t^e  Sinus  from  the  Cape,  much  sooner  than 
was  antioipated,  filled  the  before  despairing  people  with  joy. 
She  made  a  very  quick  voyage,  and  brought  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  thousand  pounds  of  flour,  being  a  four  months' 
supply  for  the  settlement.  This  timdy  relief  produced  an 
excellent  effect  on  the  tone  of  feeling  among  the  prisoners. 
Previonsly  to  her  arrivaL  many  bad  given  themselves  up  to 
despair,  thinking  they  had  been  sent  to  the  end  of  the  world 
by  the  govenunent  to  be  abandoned  t«  Btarvation. 
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Ths  Bpirits  of  the  before  deBponding  priionera  were  so 
elevated  by  being  placed  on  full  rationB — their  joy  bo  great 
on  being  rescued  from  Btarvation — &&t  they  peUtioneif  the 
Governor  to  be  allowed  to  oommemorate  hie  Majeety'B  birth- 
day, then  sear  at  hand,  with  Buoh  demonBtrationB  of  joy  as 
they  had  it  in  their  power  to  show.  The  ofBcers  and  the  free 
settlers  also  embraced  with  alacrity  the  opportunity  of  teetify- 
ing  their  loyalty.  The  conviota  determined  to  get  up  amnse- 
ments  of  a  dramatio  ohantcter,  and  the  4th  of  July,  1789,  is 
remarkable  as  the  date  of  the  first  performance  of  a  play  la. 
AuBtraUa.  Oollina,  in  hia  account  of  the  rejoioinge  on  this 
oooasion,  savB : — "  The  4th  of  June  was  the  second  anniversary 
of  his  Majesty's  birthday  commemorated  in  this  cotiDtryi 
and  was  observed  with  every  distinction  in  the  power  of  the 
loyal  inhabitants  of  Port  Jackson,  The  Governor  received 
tiie  compliments  due  to  the  day  in  his  new  house,  of  which 
he  had  lately  taken  possession  as  the  govemment-hooBe  of 
the  colony,  where  hia  Escellenoy  afterwards  entertained  the 
officers  at  dinner,  and  in  the  evening  some  of  the  convicts 
were  permitted  io  perform  Faiquhar*s  comedy  of  the 
Beoruiting  Of&cer,  in  a  hat  fitted  up  for  the  oocasion.  They 
professed  no  higher  aim  than  'humbly  to  excite  a  smile^' 
and  their  efforts  to  please  were  not  unattended  with 
applause." 

From  this  period  it  is  easy  fo  trace  in  the  different  nar- 
ratives and  records  which  have  been  preserved,  &  more  hopeful 
feeling.  The  Governor,  during  the  darkest  hour,  had  never 
allowed  a  shadow  of  doubt  to  cross  his  mind  as  to  the 
ultimate  suooesB  of  the  settlement  and  the  eventual  great- 
ness of  the  colony.  From  the  first  he  devoted  moat  of  his 
spare  time  to  making  excurBioos  in  search  of  better  land  for 
cultivation  than  was  to  be  found  on  the  shores  of  Port 
Jackson.  On  the  6th  of  July,  1780,  he  diecovered  a  larga 
river  which  he  named  the  HAwkesbory,  in  honor  of  Lord 
Hawkeabury.  He  sailed  up  this  fine  stream  for  mors  than 
a  hundred  miles,  until  be  came  to  the  shallows  near  a  hill, 
which  he  named  Bichmond  Hill. 

Captain  Hunter's  account  of  the  explorations  undertaken  at 
this  time  is  sufficiently  interesting  to  be  given  in  detaiL 
The  discovery  of  the  Hawk^bury  was  undoubtedly  the  mwt 
important  event  whioh  had  ooourred  since  the  foundation  of 
the  settlement,  as  it  led  to  the  opening  ap  of  a  large  disbiet, 
having  a  vastly  richer  soil  than  any  wMch  had  previously 
been  found  on  the  shores  of  Australia    HotJuito  tJte  sattlen 
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id  bten  singularly  unfortunate  in  this  respect  The  dietxict 
Ijoiniiig  the  Bpot  where  Captain  Phillip  first  landed,  on  the 
luth  ihore  of  Botany  Bay,  and  where  the  ooloniBts  made 
eir  first  attempt  at  clearing,  was  one  of  the  most  barren  and 
lEoitable  in  the  whole  country.  Even  now,  after  the  lapse 
mere  than  three-quarters  of  a  century,  there  ia  ecarcely  a 
i^le  white  inhabitant  to  be  foond  there — and  the  whole 
ct  of  ccantry  &om  thence  to  the  northern  extreme  of  llla- 
na,  a  diatriot  of  more  than  two  hundred  square  miles  in 
ent,  ia  still  in  the  state  in  which  nature  left  it  A  few  ahor- 
lala  and  half-casts,  the  miserable  remnants  of  several  tribes, 
aage,  by  hunting  and  fishing,  and  begging  from  persons 
3  occasionally  visit  the  district  on  shooting  excursions  or 
a  motives  of  curiosity,  to  eke  out  a  wretched  existence 
:e.  The  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Jackson,  to  which  the 
lers  quickly  removed,  was  found  to  be  very  little  better 
1  that  at  Botany,  although  other  advantages  of  a  most 
ortant  kind  were  secured  by  the  change.  At  Farramatta, 
soil,  although  superior  to  any  found  at  either  of  the  before- 
itioned  places,  was  merely  forest  land,  heavily  timbered, 
not  of  the  richest  kind.  Along  the  coast  to  the  north  of 
;  Jackson,  the  country  was  found  to  be  exceedingly  barren, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  spots,  very  limited  in  extent, 
rely  nnsuited  for  agricultural  purposes.  Before  the 
rkesbury  was  discovered  much  labour  was  wasted  in 
npting  to  clear  land  of  a  very  poor  hind.  The  results  of 
cultivation  of  the  rich  alluvial  soil  on  the  banks  of  that 
■  gave  heart  and  hope  to  the  settlers,  who  soon  saw  before 
1  the  prospect  of  comfort  and  abundance.  Captain 
ter'e  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  Hawkesbury  contains 
nd  deal  of  interesting  information  regarding  the  aborigi- 
and  affords  a  painful  picture  of  the  state  to  ^hioh  the 
sion  of  their  country,  and  its  accompaniments,  famine 
pestilence,  had  reduced  them  : — 

Jn  the  Sth  of  June,  17S9,  1  ^as  engaged  in  a  party,  with 
Jovemor,  on  a  visit  to  Broken  Bay.  The  party  consisted 
ihe  Governor,  Captain  Collins,  (the  judge- advocate), 
ain  Johnston,  of  the  marines,  Mr.  White,  principal  sur- 
.  of  the  settlement  Mr.  Worgan,  Mr.  Fowell,  and  myself, 
L  the  Sirius,  and  two  men,  all  armed  with  muskets,  &fs 
landed  on  ijie  north  part  of  Fort  Jackson,  and  proceeded 
g  the  sea  coast  to  the  northward ;  in  the  course  of  our 
3h  we  had  many  long  sandy  beaches  to  cross,  which  was 
ry  fatiguing  part  of  Sie  joomey ;  when  we  ascended  the 
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hiUs,  we  bad  freqnently  thick  woods  to  pass  through,  but 
ve  often  fell  is  wit)i  paths,  which  the  natives  in  travelli 
along  the  coast  had  trod  very  well  down,  these  paths  rende 
OUT  march,  not  only  on  account  of  pointing  to  us  the  id 
easy  and  accessible  parts  of  the  hills  and  woods,  but,  in  po 
of  direction,  the  shortest  which  could  be  fo'iud,  if  we  J 
even,  been  better  acquainted  with  this  tract  We  left  P 
Jackson  at  six  o'clock  in  the  moTuing,  just  as  the  day  i 
dawning,  and  arrived  at  the  south  branch  of  Broken  Baj 
three  in  the  afternoon,  after  a  pretty  warm  and  fatigu 
journey,  loaded  as  we  were  with  provisions  for  several  da 
water,  and  amnmnition  ;  when  we  arrived  at  the  water-si 
we  found  our  boats,  which  had  left  Port  Jackson  at  midni^ 
were  safely  arrived.  As  it  was  now  too  late  in  the  day,  « 
-we  were  all  too  much  fatigued  to  attempt  any  pari:  of  ' 
main  business  upon  which  we  came  here,  we  pitched  < 
tente,  and  hauled  the  seine  for  fiah,  and  beiug  successful, 
sat  down  to  regale  ourselves  on  fresh  fish  and  salt  beef,  e 
rested  the  remainder  of  the  day.  In  the  course  of  the  lil 
excursions  of  our  boats'  crews  this  afternoon,  a  native  won 
was  diecovered,  concealing  herself  from  our  sight  in  the  l< 
grass,  which  was  at  this  time  very  wet,  and  I  should  hi 
thought  very  uncomfortable  to  a  poor  naked  creature.  S 
had,  before  the  arrival  of  our  boats  at  this  beach,  been,  w 
some  of  ber  friends,  employed  in  fishing  for  their  daily  fo 
but  were  upon  their  approach  alarmed,  and  they  had  all  nil 
their  escape,  except  this  miserable  girl,  who  had  just  recove 
from  tlie  small-pos,  and  was  very  weak,  and  unable,  fror 
BweJling  in  one  of  her  knees,  to  get  off  to  any  distance ;  i 
therefore  crept  off,  and  concealed  herself  in  tJie  best  mani 
she  could  among  the  grass,  not  twenty  yards  from  the  b| 
on  which  we  had  placed  our  tents.  She  appeared  to  be  abi 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  had  covered  ] 
debilitated  and  naked  body  with  the  wet  grass,  having 
other  means  of  hiding  herself;  she  was  very  much  frightet 
on  our  approaching  her,  and  shed  many  t«ars,  with  pite( 
lamentations;  we  soothed  her  distress  a  little,  and  the  sail 
were  immediately  ordered  to  bring  up  Bom.e  fire,  which 
placed  before  her  ;  we  polled  some  grass,  dried  it  by  the  fi 
and  spread  round  her  to  keep  ber  warm ;  then  we  shot  so: 
birds,  such  as  hawks,  crows,  and  gulls,  skinned  them,  a 
laid  them  on  the  fire  to  broil,  together  with  some  fish,  whi 
she  eat;  we  then  gave  ber  water,  of  which  she  seemed  to 
much  in  want,  for  when  the  word  Bao-do  was  mentiom 
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hich  was  their  expreasioa  fon^ater,  she  put  her  tongue  out 
■  show  bow  very  dry  her  mouth  was.  Before  we  retired  to 
at  ibr  the  night,  wo  saw  her  again,  and  got  some  firewood 
id  mthia  her  reach,  with  which  she  might,  iu  the  course  of 
s  night,  recruit  her  fire  ;  we  also  cut  a  large  quantity  of 
ass,  dried  it,  covered  her  well,  and  left  her  to  her  repose, 
tiich,  from  her  situation,  I  conjecture  was  not  very  oomfort- 
le  dt'  refreshing.  Next  morning  we  visited  her  again  ;  she 
d  now  got  pretty  much  the  better  of  her  fears,  and 
iquently  called  to  her  friends,  who  had  left  her,  and  who, 
E^  knew,  could  be  at  no  great  distance  from  her ;  she  repeated 
eir  names  in  a  very  loud  and  shrill  voice,  and  with  much 
parent  anxiety  and  concern  for  the  little  notice  they  took 

her  intreaties  to  return  ;  for  we  imagined,  in  all  ehe  said 
len  calling  on  them,  she  was  informing  them  that  the 
"angers  were  not  enemies,  but  friends ;  however,  all  her 
deavours  to  bring  them  back  were  ineffectual,  while  we 
Doained  with  her;  but  we  were  no  sooner  gone  from 
e  beach,  than  we  saw  some  of  them  come  out  of  the 
x>d  ;  and  as  there  were  two  canoes  on  the  shore  belonging 

this  party  they  launched  one  into  the  water,  and  went 
ray, 

"  We  employed  this  day  in  going  up  the  south  branch, 
hich  the  Governor  named  Pitt  "Water,  and  so  much  of  the 
ly  was  spent  in  examining  it,  that  when  we  returned  down 
^ar  the  place  where  we  had  passed  the  last  night,  it  was 
ought  too  late  to  proceed  fartner;  we  therefore  encamped 
I  the  same  spot.  Our  tents  were  no  sooner  up,  than  we 
ent  to  visit  our  young  female  friend,  whom  we  found  in  a 
tie  bark  hut  upon  the  beach  ;  this  hut  was  the  place  in 
[lich  she  and  her  friends  were  enjoying  themselves,  when 
e  arrival  of  our  boat  alarmed  them.  She  was  not  alone,  as 
fore,  but  had  with  her  a  female  child,  about  two  years  old, 
id  as  fine  a  little  infant  of  that  age  as  I  ever  saw ;  but  upon 
[r  approach  (the  night  being  cold  and  rainy,  and  the  child 
rrified  exceedingly,)  she  was  lying  with  her  elbows  and 
lees  on  the  ground,  covering  the  child  from  our  sight  with 
ir  body,  or  probably  sheltering  it  from  the  weatiier,  but  I 
ther  think  on  account  of  its  fears ;  on  our  speaking  to  her, 
le  raised  herself  up,  and  eat  on  the  ground  with  her 
lees  up  to  her  chin,  and  her  heels  under  her,  and  was 
,  tkat  moment,  I  think,  the  most  miserable  spectacle  in  the 
iman  shape  I  ever  beheld:  the  little  infant  could  not  be 
revailed    on   to  look   up;    it    lay   with    its    face  on  the 
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ground,  and  one  hand  coTsring  ite  eyea.'  Wo  suppl 
hei  ae  before,  with  birds,  fish,  and  fuel,  and  pullei 
quantity  of  grasa  to  make  hei  a  comfortable  bed,  and  oove 
her  little  miserable  hut  bo  as  to  keep  out  the  ^eatb 
she  was  now  bo  reconciled  to  our  frequent  visits,  see 
we  had  nothing  in  view  but  her  comfort  in  them,  and 
child  had  now  got  bo  much  the  better  of  ite  fears,  thai 
would  allow  UB  to  take  hold  of  its  hand ;  I  perceived  tl 
young  as  it  was,  it  had  lost  the  two  first  joints  of  its  li^ 
finger  of  the  left  hand,  the  reason  or  meaning  of  ^hJch 
had  not  yet  been  able  to  learn." 

Having  occupied  several  daya  in  attempting  to  discover 
entrance  to  the  large  river,  which  it  was  auspected  liad 
mouth  in  Broken  Bay,  Captain  Hunter  proceeds  to  relate 
flucceseful  result  of  tiieir  efforts  : — 

"  At  daylight  on  the  1st  of  July  we  embarked,  and  af 
advancing  a  very  little  way  beyond  our  farthest  discove 
the  river  divided  into  two  branches,  one  leading  to  the  nort 
west,  the  other  to  the  southward;  we  took  that  whioh  led 
the  north-west,  and  continued  all  day  rowing  up  this  ar 
which  was  in  general  ehoal  water,  &om  four  to  tea  ai 
twelve  feet,  and  its  breadth  from  about  twenty  to  for 
fathoms  ;  the  banks  of  this  branch  were  in  general  imjnen 
perpendicular  mountains  of  barren  rock  j  in  some  places  t 
mountains  did  not  reach  the  margin  of  the  river,  but  fell  hai 
a  little  way  from  it,  and  were  joined  by  low  marshy  point 
covered  with  reeds  or  rushes,  which  extended  from  the  fo 
of  the  mountains  to  the  edge  of  the  river.  At  five  in  ti 
evening  we  put  on  shore,  and  raised  our  tents  at  the  foot  < 
one  of  the  mountains,  where  we  found  a  tolerable  dry  spi 
for  that  purpose;  and  in  the  morning  of  the  second,  we  prt 
ceeded  higher  up,  but  this  morning's  progress  was  a  goo 

■  Tills  deep  interest,  in  iiie  \tQ\laie  of  the  nboriginef,  takea  b^  the  genii 
men  to  Trhom  tbo  fousdiag  of  Iho  colooj  was  iutrusted,  did  tb«m  and  tl 
gDVFmini>nt  whoas  wr?anta  the;  •aere,  tha  liighi^Et  honour,  Tiie  aathoi  i 
these  chapters  on  AuHtralian  Discoverj  and  Colonifotion  has  given,  at  greiit 
length,  probablj,  than  many  will  think  di.'sirable,  Buch  extiacta  as  boi 
purtieukrlj  unin  the  relutiuns  between  thu  two  auxi  in  the  early  dajs  of  tt 
oattlement.  The  untiring  efforta,  in  favour  of  the  aborigineB,  ot  such  ni( 
as  Governor  Phillip,  Captain  Uunter,  and  Colonel  CotlioB,  afford  a  ebon 
oontraat  to  the  doings  of  manj  inQuentiol  Goloniats  of  a  later  period.  Tb 
■cene  so  affectingly  pourtrayed  In  the  above  account,  wafl  sketched  on  the  fp 
by  one  oi  the  gentlemen  of  the  party,  and  being  af  torwards  eagiaved,  ia 
most  exquisite  manner,  by  Stotbard,  forme  a  vignette  in  the  tide  page  t 
Oapioin  Uunter'a  History  of  his  Voyage  to  New  iiauth  Woke. 
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deal  retarded  by  many  large  trees  having  fallea  from  the 
banks,  and  which  reached  almost  octobb  the  river ;  for  here  it 
was  so  narrow,  that  it  hardly  deserved  that  name ;  by  ten 
o'clock  we  were  so  for  up,  that  we  had  not  room  for  the  oars, 
nor  indeed  wat«r  to  float  the  boats ;  we  therefore  found  it 
necessary  to  return,  and  before  noon  we  put  on  shore,  where 
I  took  file  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun,  which  gave  our 
latitude  33  degrees  21  minutes  south,  and  we  judged,  by  the 
estimated  distances  marked  in  my  sketch,  that  we  were 
about  thirty-four  miles  above  Mullet  Island,  At  the 
place  where  we  paased  the  last  night  we  were  examining 
the  ground  round  us  as  was  customary  wherever  we  placed 
our  tenta  for  the  night,  and  about  half  a  mile  distant 
some  of  the  gentlemen  found  a  small  hut ;  they  saw  a  person 
whom  they  took  for  a  native  woman,  and  who,  upon  our 
approach,  fled  with  great  precipitation  into  the  woods.  They 
went  to  examine  the  hut,  and  found  two  small  helpless  chil- 
dtan  in  it ;  the  poor  little  creatures  were  terribly  frightened, 
but  upon  their  being  kindly  treated,  they  seemed  to  recover  a 
httle  from  their  fear.  They  appeared  to  be  in  great  distress, 
apparently  for  want  of  food;  uiey  had  a  tittle  flre  by  them, 
and  in  it  was  found  a  few  wild  yams  about  the  size  of  a  walnut ; 
upon  a  supposition  that  the  parents  of  these  children  would 
soon  return  after  our  leaving  the  place,  a  hatchet  and  some 
other  trifles  were  left  in  the  hut.  Next  morning,  while  the 
people  wore  employed  in  striking  the  tente,  some  of  the 
gentlemen  again  visit«d  the  hut,  which  they  now  found  unoc- 
cupied ;  the  whole  family  were  gone,  and  the  hatchet^  &o., 
were  left  lying  by  it  It  is  really  wonderful  that  these  people 
ahoold  set  so  little  value  upon  such  on  useful  article  as  an 
Bie  ceitoinly  must  be  to  them ;  this  indifference  I  have 
frequently  seen  in  those  who  haye  been  shown  the  use  of  it, 
and  even  when  its  superiority  over  their  stone  hatchets  has 
been  pointed  out  by  a  comparison.  It  is  not  easily  to  be 
accounted  for.  Wb  had  now  a  strong  ebb  tide,  and  we  rowed 
late,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  get  out  of  this  branch  before  we 
etopt  for  the  night  About  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  we 
entered  the  aoathem  branch,  and  very  soon  al^r  encamped 
for  the  night  The  next  morning  (Friday,  3rd  July,  1789,) 
we  proceeded  up  this  arm  for  about  seven  or  eight  miles, 
where  it  again  divided  into  two  branches ;  thug  far  we  found 
the  depth  from  three  to  nine  fathoms,  and  the  breadth  of  the 
river  &om  100  to  150  tithoms ;  we  took  the  branch  which 
lad  to  the  northward,  (the  other  went  to  the  southward)  but 
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we  had  not  advanced  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  ^ 
found  the  water  very  shoally ;  however,  as  it  might  lead  t« 
good  countTy,  the  Governor  determined  to  go  as  high  aa  t 
boats  could  find  water  ;  we  went  through  various  winding 
and  met  with  many  diffioultiee  from  the  shoallyneaB  of  t 
water ;  notwithstanding  which,  we  made  shift  to  get  abo 
thirteen  miles  up ;  the  depth  was  from  four  to  twelve  foi 
and  the  breadth  from  twenty  to  fifty  fathoms ;  the  banks 
this  branch  were  the  same  as  the  lost,  high,  steep,  and  rod 
'mountains,  with  many  trees  growing  down  their  sides,  fro 
between  the  rocks,  where  no  one  would  believe  there  could  1 
any  soil  to  nourish  them.  Both  this  and  the  last  branch  v 
examined,  probably  extend  many  miles  farther  than  wa  Tvit 
our  boats  could  trace  them,  but  they  did  not  appear,  where  w 
left  off  the  examination  of  them,  to  be  navigable  for  an 
vessel  but  the  canoes  of  the  natives,  which  do  not  draw  mor 
than  two  or  three  inches  water.  We  saw  several  natdve 
in  these  branches,  but  they  fled  into  the  woods  on  ou 
approach;  the  wretched  condition  of  the  miserable  native 
who  have  taken  up  their  residence,  for  a  time,  so  far  back  fron 
the  sea  coast,  where  no  fish  are  to  be  had,  is  far  beyond  mj 
description  ;  they,  no  doubt,  have  methods  of  snaring  or  kill- 
ing  the  different  kinds  of  animals  which  are  to  be  found  here 
otherwise  I  think  it  impossible  they  could  exist  at  anj 
distance  from  the  sea ;  for  the  land,  as  far  as  we  yet  know, 
affords  very  little  sastenance  for  the  human  race.  Having 
advanced  as  far  as  possible  with  the  boats,  we  returned,  and 
having  rowed  two  or  three  miles  down  to  a  point 
where  there  was  tolerable  landing,  we  put  ashore,  and 
pitched  the  tents  for  the  night  In  the  morning  oi 
the  5th,  while  the  tents  were  putting  into  the  boats,  I 
measured  the  height  of  the  opposite  shore,  which  I  found 
to  be  250  feet  perpendicular  above  the  level  of  the  river, 
which  was  here  30  fathoms  wide  ;  at  seven  o'clock  we 
embarked,  and  rowed  down  until  we  came  to  the  entrance  of  the 
second  southern  branch,  were  we  found  good  depth  of  water, 
in  six  and  seven  fathoms.  This,  from  its  depth,  encouraged 
us  to  hope  that  it  might  extend  a  great  distance  to  the  west- 
ward :  we  went  up  this  branch  about  13  or  14  miles  before 
we  put  on  shore  for  the  night ;  in  this  distance,  the  general 
depth  of  water  was  from  two  to  seven  fathoms,  and  the 
breadth  of  the  river  ftom  70  to  140  fathoms  ;  but  the  country 
still  wore  a  very  unpromising  aspect,  bein^  either  high  rooky 
shores,  or  low  marshy  points.    After  having  rested  for  the 
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ght,  vre  were  again  under  way  at  daylight,  and  this  da] 
iTanced  about  fourteen  miles  against  the  tide.  In  the  woodi 
i  frequently  saw  fires,  and  sometimes  heard  the  natives ;  ii 
6  BfterDooji  we  SB.W  a  considerable  number  of  people  in  thi 
)od,  with  majiy  fires  in  different  places  ;  we  called  to  then 

their  own  manner,  by  frequently  repeating  the  wore 
-wee,  -which  signifies,  come  here  ;  at  last,  two  men  came  t( 
e  water-side  with  much  apparent  familiarity  and  confl- 
nce  :  I  thought,  from  this  circumstance,  that  they  hoc 
rtainly  seen  ub  before,    either  at  Botany  Bay,  Port  Jackson 

Broken  Bay ;  they  received  a  hatchet,  and  a  wild  duck 
lioh  had  been  just  before  shot  from  the  boat;  and  ii 
[rim.  they  threw  us  a  small  coil  of  line,  made  of  the  hair  o 
me  animal,  and  also  offered  a  spear,  which  was  refused 
le  only  argument  against  their  having  seen  us  before  is,  tha 
ey  were  the  first  we  had  met  with  who  appeared  doeiroua  o 
aking  a  return  for  any  present  they  received,  , 
"  Here  the  banks  of  the  river  are  low  and  covered  with  wha 
B  call  the  pine-trees  [swamp  oak]  of  this  country ;  whiol 
deed  have  received  that  name  merely  from  the  leaf,  whicl 
a  good  deal  like  the  pine,  but  the  wood  is  very  different 
he  natives  here,  appear  to  live  chiefly  on  the  roote  whiel 
ley  dig  from  the  ground ;  for  these  low  hanks  appear  t- 
ive  been  ploughed  up,  aa  if  a  vast  herd  of  swine  hwi  beei 
ving  on  them.  We  put  on  shore,  and  examined  the  place 
hich  had  been  dug,  and  found  the  wild  yam  in  consider 
)le  quantities,  but  in  general  very  small,  not  largei  than  i 
alnut ;  they  appear  to  be  in  the  greatest  plenty  on  the  hanki 
[the  river;  a  little  way  back  they  are  scarce.  We  frequently 
1  Bome  of  the  reaches  which  we  passed  through  this  day 
iw  very  near  us  the  hills,  which  we  suppose  are  the  same  a 
lose  seen  from  Port  Jackson,  and  called  by  the  Govemo 
le  Blue  Mountains. 

"  At  five  in  the  evening,  we  put  ashore  at  the  foot  of  a  hill 
'heie  we  passed  the  night ;  and  at  daylight  in  the  moinini 
f  the  5th,  we  embarked,  and  continued  our  way  up  th 
iver  ;  in  which  we  still  found  good  depth  of  water,  from  tW' 
)  five  fathoms,  and  60  to  70  fathoms  wide.  As  we  advanced 
re  found  the  river  to  contract  very  fast  in  its  breadth,  and  th 
hannel  became  shooler;  from  uiese  circumstances  we  ha< 
eaaon  to  believe  that  we  were  not  far  from  its  source  :  th 
bb  tides  were  preth'  strong,  but  the  floods  were  onl; 
erceptible  by  the  swelling  of  the  water.  In  the  evening  w 
iriTed  at  the  foot  of  a  hign  mountain,  which  was  spread  ore 
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with  lofty  trees,  without  aay  underwood  ;  and  saw  a  pleasant 
looking  country  [the  Windsor  and  Richmond  bottomfl], 
covered  with  grasa,  and  without  tJiat  mixture  of  rocky  patches 
in  every  acre  or  two,  as  ia  common  in  many  other  places ; 
we  oaceoded  some  distance,  and  erected  our  tents  for  the 
night  The  river  here  is  not  more  than  twenty  fathoms  wide. 
In  the  night,  when  everything  was  stiU,  we  heard  distinctly 
the  roaring  of  what  we  judged  to  be  a  fall  of  water;  and 
imagined  from  this  circumstance,  that  we  ehould  not  be  ahla 
to  |advance  much  further.  In  the  morning  we  walked  to 
the  top  of  the  hill,  and  found  we  were  not  more  than  five 
or  six  miles  from  a  long  range  of  mountainB,  between 
which,  and  that  were  we  stood,  there  ia  a  deep  valley,  or  low 
country,  through  which,  probably,  a  branch  of  uiis  river 
may  run.  This  range  of  mountains  we  supposed  to  be  those 
which  are  seen  from  Fort  Jackson,  and  called  the  Blue 
Mountains  :  they  limit  the  sight  to  the  west-uorth-vrest. 
In  that  range  of  high  land  there  ia  a  remarkable  gully,  or 
chasm,  [the  Grose  river]  which  is  seen  distinctly  at  a  distance, 
and  &om  which  we  appeared  to  be  distant  about  five  miles. 
The  hills  on  each  side  of  this  gap  were  named  by  Governor 
Phillip  ;  on  one  side  the  Carmarthen,  on  the  other,  the  Lans- 
down  hills ;  and  that  on  which  we  stood  was  called  Biohmond 
Hill,  While  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  party  were  alon^ 
with  the  Governor,  examining  the  country,  I  employed  my- 
self in  taking  the  meridian  ^titude  of  the  sun,  by  which  I 
found  the  highest  part  of  the  hill  to  be  in  latitude  33  degrees 
37  minutes  south.  The  gentlemen  spoke  highly  in  favour  of 
the  countn'  as  far  as  they  walked ;  it  was  perfectly  clear  of 
any  kind  of  underwood  ;  the  trees  upon  it  were  all  very  tall, 
and  stood  very  wide  apart ;  the  soil  was  also  examined,  and 
found  very  good ;  a  small  patoh  was  dug  up,  and  a  few 
potatoes,  Indian  corn,  melon,  and  other  seeds  sown.  This 
was  a  common  practice,  when  a  piece  of  ground,  favourable 
from  its  soil,  and  being  in  an  unfrequented  situation,  was 
found,  to  sow  a  few  seeds  of  different  kinds ;  some  of  the 
little  gardens  which  had  been  planted  in  this  manner,  and 
left  to  nature,  have  been  since  visited  and  found  thriving, 
others  have  miscarried.  After  making  these  observations,  Uie 
tide  being  made,  we  pat  off  in  the  boats,  and  endeavoured  to 
get  higher  up,  but  were  frequentiy  aground ;  by  the  time  we 
had  reached  half  a  mile  higher  than  the  foot  of  Biehmond 
Hill,  we  met  the  stream  setting  down  so  strong,  that  it  was 
with  muoh  diffioulty  we  oould  get  the  boats  eo  high.    We 
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here  fousd  the  river  to  divide  into  two  narrow  branohee,  [the 
Nepean  and  the  Grose]  Irom  one  of  which  the  stream  came 
down  with  considerable  velocity,  and  with  a  fall  over  a  range 
of  stones  which  seemed  to  lie  across  its  entrance ;  this  was 
the  fall  which  we  bad  heard  the  night  beiore  from  our  situa- 
tion on  the  side  of  Richmond  HiU.  we  found  too  little 
water  for  the  boats  which  we  had  with  us  to  advance  any 
drtber,  and  the  stream  was  very  strong,  although  weak  to 
what  it  may  reasonably  be  conjectured  to  be  after  heavy 
raisB ;  for  here  we  had  evident  marks  of  the  vast  torrents 
which  must  pour  down  from  the  mountains  after  heavy 
laina.  The  low  grounds,  at  such  times,  ore  entirely  covered, 
and  the  trees  wit£  which  they  ore  ovei^own  are  laid  down 
(with  their  tops  pointing  down  the  river,)  as  much  as  I  ever 
saw  a  field  of  com  after  a  storm ;  and  where  any  of  these 
trees  have  been  strong  enough  to  resist  in  any  degree  the 
strength  of  the  torrent,  (for  Siey  are  all  less  or  more  bent 
downwards)  we  saw  La  the  defte  of  the  branches  of  such  trees 
vast  quantities  of  large  logs  which  had  been  hurried  down  by 
the  force  of  the  waters,  and  lodged  from  thirty  to  forty  feet 
above  the  commoa  level  of  the  river;  and  at  that  height 
there  were  great  quantities  of  grass,  reeda,  and  such  other 
weeds  as  are  washed  irom  the  banks  of  the  river,  hanging  to 
the  branches.  The  first  notice  we  took  of  these  signs  of  an 
estraordinaiy  swelling  of  the  water,  was  twelve  or  fourteen 
miles  lower  down,  and  where  the  river  is  not  so  confined  in 
its  breadth;  there  we  measured  the  same  signs  of  such 
torrents  twenty-eight  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water  ;  the 
common  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  did  not  appear  to  be  more 
than  six  feet.  On  the  banks  here  also  we  found  yams  and 
other  roots,  and  had  evident  marks  of  the  natives  frequenting 
these  parts  in  search  of  them  for  food.  They  have,  no  doubt, 
some  method  of  preparing  these  roots,  before  they  can  eat 
them  ;  for  we  found  one  kind  which  some  of  the  company 
had  seen  the  natives  dig  up ;  and  with  which  being  Dleat'ed, 
as  it  bad  much  the  appearance  of  horse-radish,  and  had  a 
Bweetisb  taste,  and  having  swallowed  a  small  quantity,  it 
occasioned  violent  spasms,  cramps  in  the  bowels,  and  sickness 
at  the  stomach ;  it  might  probably  be  the  oaaada  root.  We 
fband  here  mSaj  traps  for  catching  animals,  in  which  we 
observed  the  feathers  of  many  birds,  particularly  the  qn^L 
We  now  gave  up  the  hope  of  tracing  this  river  higher  up 
with  our  boats ;  and,  as  in  case  of  heavy  rains  setting  in, 
which  might  be  expected  at  this  season  of  the  year,  there 
T 
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irould  ba  oonsiderable  danger,  while  confined  in  tliis  nantnr 
part  of  the  river,  we  pushed  down  and  encamped  the  nigfat 
of  the  6th,  about  seven  miles  below  Richmond  ffill.  In  the 
monung  early,  we  set  off  on  our  return,  and  encamped  on  the 
7th  at  nighty  about  twenty-six  miles  down ;  at  eeven  in  the 
morning  of  the  8th  m  embarked  again,  and  by  four  in  the 
evening  had  reached  a  point  about  forty-three  miles  down, 
where  we  pitohed  oui  tents  for  the  night,  which  was  very 
foggy.  In  our  way  down  we  stopped,  and  measured  the 
perpendioular  height  of  a  hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
(or  more  properly  one  of  the  banks  of  the  river  j  for  it  is  a 
long  range  of  level  land,  and  nearly  perpendicular  from  the 
water ;  the  opposite  shore  is  low  and  marshy  ;)  which  I  found 
to  be  399  feet:  the  river  waa  here  120  &thoms  wide.  On 
the  9th  in  the  morning,  we  proceeded  to  examine  some  of  the 
inferior  branches ;  their  general  direction  was  to  the  soath- 
word,  and  the  longest  was  not  more  than  five  or  six  miles  in 
length,  and  was  navigable  for  such  boats  as  ours ;  the  general 
depth  was  three  and  four  fathoms  for  about  four  miles  up,  and 
then  shoal  water;  the  others  were  inconsiderable.  In  one  of 
these  branches  we  passed  the  night  of  the  9th,  and  saw  a  few 
natives,  who  came  off  to  us  in  their  boats  with  much  oheer- 
f  ulnese  and  good  humour ;  I  thought  I  bad  seen  them  before ; 
they  received  a  few  presents,  among  which  was  a  looicing- 
glass,  whioh  we  took  muoh  trouble  to  show  them  the  use  of; 
they  were  some  time  before  they  observed  their  own  figure 
in  the  glass,  but  when  they  did,  they  turned  it  up  and  looked 
behind  it ;  then  pointed  to  the  water,  RigniQdng  that  they 
could  see  their  figure  reflected  as  well  m>m  that  Having 
now  examined  every  thing  whioh  was  thought  worth  our 
attention,  we  made  the  best  of  our  way  to  Mullet  Island) 
where  we  landed  on  the  XOth  in  the  evening,  and  caught  some 
fish.  This  nighlv  and  all  the  next  day,  11th,  it  blew  a  gale 
of  wind  from  the  southward,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  pass 
a  second  night  here.  In  tJie  morning  of  the  12th,  it  was 
more  moderate,  although  very  squally  and  unsettled;  we 
struck  oar  tents  and  sailed  for  Pitt  Water,  where  about  noon 
we  encamped  upon  a  point  pretty  high  up ;  in  our  way,  wo 
put  ashore  to  fill  some  fresn  wat«r,  and  in  a  cave  near  the 
Btfeam  we  found  a  native  woman,  who  appeared  to  have  been 
dead  some  time,  for  her  skin  was  as  hard  as  a  pieoe  of 
leather ;  it  was  imposuble  to  know  whether  she  had  died  of 
the  small  pox  or  nob  In  the  morning  of  the  ISth,  as  we 
intended  to  land  well  up  this  branch,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
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Bt  difficult  and  tireBome  part  of  the  load  to  Fort  Jaoksos, 
embarked,  after  we  had  breakfasted,  and  rowed  up  abovt 
mple  of  miles,  when  the  party  for  walking  went  on  shore, 
h  with  his  aims,  and  knapsack,  containing  two  days  pro- 
ong ;  we  were  about  half  an  hour  in  getting  through  the 
d,  which  led  us  to  the  sea-coast,  where  we  fell  into  our 
and  well-known  path,  and  by  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
J  arrived  at  the  north  part  of  Fort  Jackson,  [Manly 
•it]  ;  but  we  might  as  well  have,  been  fifty  leagues  off,  for 
we  could  have  no  communication  either  with  the  Siring 
10  settlement,  and  no  boat  had  been  ordered  to  meet  na. 
went  immediately  to  work  and  made  a  large  fire,  by 
ih  we  lay  aU  night,  which  happened  to  be  very  cold.  The 
day  we  crossed  the  hills,  and  oame  to  the  mouth  of  the 
li-weet  harbour,  [Middle  Harbour]  but  could  not  find  the 
13  of  crossing  it;  muskets  had  been  frequently  fired 
Qg  the  night,  in  hopes  that  some  boat  might  have  been 
a  the  harboni'  fishing,  and  heard  them.  We  found  this 
ling  a  canoe  upon  tiie  beach,  with  which  we  had  no 
it  of  getting  two  men  across  the  water,  who  could  in  a 
t  time  walk  oyer  to  the  cove  where  the  Sirius  lay, 
laman'a  Bay]  ;  but  this  prospect  was  disappointed  by 
irst  man  who  entered  the  canoe  having  overset  her,  and 
immediately  sunk,  and  he  was  obliged  to  swim  ashore  ; 
this  we  went  to  work  and  made  a  catamaran,  of  the 
«Bt  wood  we  could  find,  but  when  finished  and  launched, 
inld  not,  although  pretty  large,  bear  the  weight  of  one 
It  was  now  proposed  to  ^aik  round  the  head  of  the 
h-west  harbour,  which  would  have  been  a  good  long 
ley  for  at  least  two  days,  and  our  provisions  were  nearly 
mded;  to  this  proposal  I  was  under  the  necessity  of 
ctlng,  for  want  of  shoes,  the  last  march  having  tore  all 
the  soles  from  my  feet,  and  they  were  tied  on  with  spun- 
i ;  I  therefore  declined  the  proposed  walk,  and  determined 
D  back  to  Broken  Bay  and  rejoin  the  boats ;  which  I  had 
lonbt  of  being  able  to  effect  in  the  oo'jrse  of  that  day,  and 
1  far  more  ease  than  I  could,  without  shoes,  climb  such 
7  mountains,  and  thick  woods,  ae  lay  in  the  way  round 
head  of  the  north-west  harbour.  But  as  it  was  likely  I 
ht  fiJl  in  with  some  parties  of  the  natives  in  the  way, 
ished  to  have  a  companion :  Captain  Collins  preferred 
imvanying  me  in  the  intended  vralk,  and  we  were  just 
a  the  point  of  setting  out,  when  two  of  the  people  who 
e  with  us  proposed  swimming  over  the  water,  and  to  cross 
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tlirotigb  the  wood  to  the  Sirina ;  the  distance  thev  had  to 
Bwim  was  not  more  than  two  cables  length,  or  fonr  nundred 
yards;  they  immediately  stripped,  and  each  having  had  a 
dram,  they  tied  up  in  a  handkerchief  a  shirty  trowsers,  and  a 
pair  of  shoee  each,  which  was  reated  upon  their  shoutdere ; 
thus  equipped,  they  took  the  water,  and  in  seven  minates 
landed  on  the  opposite  shore  ;  but  one  being  seized  with  the 
cramp,  was  obliged  to  disengage  himself  from  his  bundle, 
which  wea  of  course  lost ;  they  set  off  through  the  woods, 
and  in  a  short  time  got  on  board  the  ship,  the  one  witb  his 
ahirt  and  trowsers,  the  other  perfectly  naked.  Upon  their 
information,  a  boat  was  sent  down,  and  took  us  on  board, 
after  a  pretty  fatiguing  journey.  I  cannot  help  here  remark- 
ing how  providential  it  was  that  we  did  not  all  agree  to 
walk  round  the  north-west  harbour.  At  eight  in  the  morning 
we  heard  the  report  of  a  great  gun,  which  led  me  to  suspect 
that  some  person  belonging  to  the  Siriua  was  missing,  and 
had  probably  been  lost  in  the  woods ;  we  frequently  fired 
muskets  that  morning,  and  sometimes  imagined  we  heard  a 
musket  at  a  considerable  distance  in  the  woods ;  in  con- 
sequence of  this  suspicion,  we  frequently  fired  several 
together,  and  as  often  heard  the  report  of  that  which  wo 
believed  was  meant  to  answer  us ;  in  short,  by  means  of  these 
repeated  voUej-s,  we  drew  oesrer  fo  that  which  answered  us, 
and  by  hallooing  all  together,  found  we  had  got  within  hear- 
ing of  the  person  who  had  answered  our  tiring;  for,  after 
calling  out,  we  listened  attentively,  and  heard  a  very  iaint 
voice  in  answer ;  in  that  direction  we  walked,  and  at  last,  by 
frequent  calling,  and  answering,  we  found  the  person  oat, 
who  proved  to  be  Peter  White,  sail  maker  of  the  Sirius,  who 
had  been  four  days  lost,  and  when  he  set  out  from  the  ship 
had  not  more  tlian  four  ounces  of  biscuit  with  him,  one 
ounce  of  which  he  had  still  left ;  he  was  very  faint,  and 
appeared  to  us  to  be  stupid  and  almost  exhausted,  for  he 
staggered  like  a  man  drunk;  we  took  him  with  us,  and  by 
giving  him  such  provisions  as  we  had,  in  small  proportions, 
he  was  in  a  few  hours  a  good  deal  recovered  ;  but  I  think  if 
he  had  not  been  found  as  he  was,  in  twenty-four  hours  more 
he  would  not  have  been  able  to  make  any  farther  effort  to 
save  himself,  and  must  have  perished  where  he  lay  down.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  the  flint  of  his  gun  being  worn  to  a 
stamp,  he  could  not  get  fire  out  of  it  the  whole  of  the  day 
before,  when  trying  to  shoot  some  birds  for  his  Bubsist«noe, 
antil  night  came  on,  when  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  hftve 
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&K  to  Bleep  by ;  he  then  tried  it  again  with  very  little  hope 

(uoceedin^,  but  contrary  to  hie  expectatdone  be  got  a  fire 
d  sat  by  it  the  whole  night ;  the  next  morning  it  failed 
B  repeatedly,  until  he  had  occasion  to  answer  our  mueketa, 
ten  it  struck  fire  every  time  he  wished  to  anewer  us,  otber- 
se,  in  all  probability,  we  should  not  have  found  him.  This 
exactly  his  wwn  account." 
rhere  proved  to  be   a  large  quantity  of  magnificent  land 

the  banks  of  the  Hawkesbury,  and  portions  were  shortly 
erwardB  allotted  to  settlers.  In  addition  to  the  encouraging 
wpeeta  held  out  by  the  discovery  of  this  fine  district  it  was 
ind  that  the  farming  operations  at  Fairamatta  were  in  such 
promising  condition  that  the  erection  of  a  large  ham  and 
laary  -waa  determined  upon.  Yet  as  the  growing  crops 
luld  all  be  required  for  seed  for  the  following  year,  it  was 
emed,  early  in  November,  absolutely  necessary  to  place  the 
ople  again  on  short  allowance.  This  was  rendered  the 
>re  imperative  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  occasioned 

the  numbers  of  rats  with  which  the  public  store  was  over- 
n.  The  qnantity  of  wheat  produced  at  the  Parramatta  farm 
the  first  crop  was  upwards  of  two  hundred  bushels  ;  besides 
lall  portions  of  maize,  barley,  and  oats. 
Colonel  Collins,  speaking  of  the  strictness  of  the  regulations, 
id  the  consequent  good  order  and  regularity  which  prevailed 

Sydney  at  the  end  of  1789 — that  ia,  somewhat  less  than 
'0  years  from  the  formation  of  the  settlement,  says  :  "  It 
ight  possibly  have  been  asserted  with  truth,  that  many 
reete  in  London  were  not  so  well  guarded  and  watched  as 
le  small  but  rising  town  of  Sydney,  in  New  South  Wales," 

In  the  month  of  December,  this  year  (1789),  an  attempt 
as  made  to  penetrate  to  the  Blue  Mountains,  the  tops  of 
■hiob  were  visible  from  the  high  grounds  in  and  about 
ydney.  The  party  was  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
'awes,  and  returned,  after  an  absence  of  nine  days,  without 
avingaceompliBhedita  object.  Great  disappointment  was  felt 
t  tide  result.  The  distant  mountain  chain,  which  bounded 
he  view  to  the  westward,  and  presented  an  apparently 
^passable  barrier  to  those  who  wished  to  penetrate  to  the 
nterior  ot  the  country,  must  have  been  regarded  by  these 
arly  settlers  with  a  feeling  akin  to  awe.  That  great 
>luQ  curtain,  hanging  in  heavy  folds  between  them  and  the 
etting  sun,  seemed  for  a  long  period  like  the  boundary 
if  another  world ;  for  many  years  elapsed  before  any  human 
>eing   letomed    from  beyond  that  dark   range  of   mural 
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precipices  and  sombre  overhanging  woodB,  to  reveal  th« 
Boorets  of  the  mysterious  country  which  they  guarded. 
Thus  the  Great  South  Land  was  atill  a  terra  incognita 
and  the  Australia  9f  the  imagination  -was  still  undiecovered. 
while  that  dark  cloud  continued  to  bound  the  weatem 
horizon  and  to  intercept  the  view  of  the  Canaan  on  the 
other  side.  Before  those  heighiB  were  scaled — before 
the  blue  poll  which  hid  the  western  interior  was  lifted — 
what  a  field  for  wonder  and  for  hope  presented  itself  I  Yet 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  hopea  of  the  most  sanguine,  or  the 
imagination  of  the  most  credulous,  pictured  anytiiing  equal  to 
what  the  reality  has  since  disclosed.  The  golden  treasures 
of  the  hills,  and  the  fertility  of  the  plains  which  lay  behind 
those  broken  blue  ramparts,  have  more  than  fulfilled  the  most 
extravagant  anticipations.  Gold  in  millions,  and  paaturea 
the  most  fertile,  have  there  rewarded  the  enterprise  of 
the  adventurous,  and  enriched  the  world.  But  to  the 
colonists  of  1790,  and  long  after,  the  interior  of  the  country, 
on  whose  fringe  they  had  sought  a  home,  was  a  sealed  book. 
The  Australia  of  Uie  old  navigators,  the  golden  land  of 
tradition,  had  yet  to  be  discovered. 

Towards  the  end  of  1789  a  remarkably  singular  physio- 
logical fact  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the  settlers.  It 
began  to  be  noticed,  with  some  degree  of  alarm,  that  the 
animals  brought  out  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  produced  a 
much  larger  number  of  male  than  female  progeny.  As  not 
only  the  prospects,  but  the  very  existence,  of  the  colony 
depended  on  the  multiplication  of  the  live  stock,  the  subject 
excited  great  attention,  and  for  some  time  caused  much 
uneasiness.  Colonel  Collins,  in  referring  to  the  matter,  says  : — 
"As  every  circumstance  became  of  importance  that  might  in 
its  tendency  forward  or  retard  the  day  whereon  the  colony 
was  to  be  pronounced  independent  of  the  mother-country  for 
provisions,  it  was  soon  observed  with  concern,  that  hitherto 
by  far  a  greater  proportion  of  males  than  females  had  been 
produced  by  the  animals  which  had  been  taken  out  for  the 

£urpose  of  breeding.  This  in  any  other  situation  might  not 
[ive  been  so  particularly  noticed  ;  but  here,  where  a  country 
was  to  be  stocked,  a  litter  of  twelve  pigs  whereof  three  only 
were  females  became  a  subject  for  conversation  and  inquiry. 
Out  of  seven  kids  which  had  been  produced  in  one  month, 
only  one  was  a  female ;  and  many  similar  instances  had 
before  occurred  ;  but  no  particular  notice  waa  attracted  until 
their  frequency  rendered  them  remarkable.  This  oiroumatono* 
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ixcited  an  anxioaa  care  in  everv  one  for  the  preeervation  of 
lie  few  females  that  were  produced :  Eind  no  person  enter- 
ained  an  idea  of  alaughtering  one  of  that  Bort ;  indeed,  males 
»ere  ao  abundant,  that  fortunately  there  waa  no  occasion." 
'his  peculiarity  in  the  breeding  of  newly  imported  animals, 
chich  created  eo  much  anxiety  at  firet,  became,  after  a  few 
ears,  when  the  live  etook  of  the  colony  had  greatly  increased 
1  numbere,  a  most  valuable  quality.  With  eheep 
specially — and  it  was  the  same  to  some  extent  with  horses 
nd  homed  cattle — it  was  found  that  a  deterioration  took 
lace  without  the  frequent  infusion  of  fresh  blood ;  and  when 
ighly  bred  animals  are  procured  from  Europe,  at  great 
Kpense,  it  is  obviously  advantageous,  as  t«nding  more  oom- 
letely  and  rapidly  to  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
nported,  that  their  immediate  progeny  should  be  males.  To 
'hfttever  cause  the  remarkable  fact  in  question  is  to  be 
btribated,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  tiiat  the  peculiarity 
I  as  strongly  marked  ^ow  as  it  was  when  the  colony  was 
lunded.  It  is  strange  tjiat  such  a  singular  natural  problem — 
3  remarkable  a  feature  in  animal  physiology — has  never  bees 
ivestigated. 

The  early  paxb  of  1790  was  one  of  considerable  anxiety. 
lie  stock  of  provisions  was  again  becoming  exhausted.  The 
itions  issued  were  so  scanty  that  it  is  almost  a  wonder  how 
ealth  could  be  preserved.  The  weekly  allowance  for  adults 
t  this  time  was  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  fiour,  two  pounds 
f  pork,  a  pint  of  peas,  and  a  pound  of  rice.  The  Governor 
□d  the  officers  fared  no  better  than  others,  so  that  the  people 
hould  have  no  reason  to  grumble.  What  rendered  the  state 
f  things  at  this  time  still  more  gloomy  was,  that  the  Sirios 
rigate,  which  had  been  sent  to  Norfolk  Island,  was  wrecked 
tiere ;  and  in  addition  to  this  disaster,  although  more  than 
(vo  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  foundation  of  the 
attlement^  no  intelligence  bad  been  received  from  England, 
nd  the  people  were  in  a  painful  state  of  uncertainty  as  to 
rhether  any  fresh  supplies  had  been  sent  or  when  ibaj 
light  be  expected.  The  most  stringent  regulations  were 
^ain  put  in  force  to  prevent  waste,  and  constant  endeavours 
rere  made  to  procure  as  much  food  as  possible  by  fishing  and 
hooting.  The  tender  Supply  was  despatohed  to  Batavia, 
nder  the  oommand  of  Lieutenant  Ball,  who  was  directed  to 
harter  a  vessel  there  and  to  load  her  as  well  as  the  Supply 
rith  full  cargoes  of  provisions.  He  sailed  on  the  17tb  of 
Lpril,  Lieutesaot  King  going  with  him    on  his  way  to 
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England  aa  the  beco'er  of  despatches  to  tbe  Homo  Govei 

In  May,  1790,  the  making  of  salt  from  aea  water  'was  coi 
menced  at  what  is  now  known  as  Dawes'  Point,  but  'wbi 
was  then  called  Point  Maskeleyna.  Fishing  lines  were  al 
made,  in  a  way  learned  hy  some  of  the  prisoners  from,  t 
natives  on  the  first  arrival  of  the  Europeans.  It  was  fc 
tunate  that  this  art  had  been  then  acquired,  for  all  attemji 
to  regain  the  confidence  of  those  people  afterwards  we 
useless.  Several -were  captured,  but  although  placed  in  fette 
and  guarded  with  great  strictness,  they  soon  succeeded  i 
escaping. 

On  the  3rd  of  June,  1790,  a  sail  was  descried  from  the  Sout 
Head.  It  was  the  first  strange  vessel  which  had  been  see 
to  approach  Port  Jackson  since  the  foundation  of  the  settle 
.  meat ;  and  when  it  was  certain  that  the  ship  was  making  fc 
the  harbour,  the  joy  of  the  people  was  almost  unboundet 
She  proved  to  be  the  Lady  Juliana,  from  London.  She  ha< 
sailed  in  July  of  the  preceding  year,  and  had  cousequentl 
been  eleven  months  on  her  passage.  The  ship  Guardian  ha 
been  despatched  about  the  same  time,  with  a  large  quantit 
of  live  stock  and  other  supplies,  but  had  struck  on  on  iceberg 
and  after  having  had  most  of  her  cargo  thrown  overboar 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  although  ii 
a  sinking  state.  The  Lady  Juliana,  a  much  smaller  shi; 
than  the  Guardian,  had  brought  on  part  of  the  cargo  Ba< 
passengers  of  the  latter  vesseL  The  scale  of  rations  was  not 
slightly  increased,  as  it  was  thought  that  the  stock  on  haut 
would  last  until  the  return  of  the  Supply  &om  Batavia. 

On  the  20th  of  the  same  month  an  unexpected  even 
occurred  in  the  arrival  from  England  of  the  store  shi] 
Justinian,  after  a  passage  of  only  five  months.  The  shortnes 
of  the  voyage  renewed  the  hopes  of  those  who  longed  t 
revisit  their  native  land,  and  aeld  out  a  prospect  that  th 
attainment  of  their  wishes  was  not  altogether  impossible.  1 
quantity  of  private  property  had  come  out  in  this  ship,  and  a 
soon  OS  her  cargo  was  landed,  the  first  shop  ever  opened  ii 
Sydney  displayed  ite  treasures  before  the  admiring  eyes  o 
the  people.  The  site  selected  for  this  forerunner  of  com 
meroial  enterprise  was  a  place  near  the  Cove  which  hod  beei 
used  by  the  crew  of  the  tender  Supply  as  a  cook  house.  Thi 
venture  was  that  of  the  Capt^n  of  the  Justinian.  The  stocl 
was  miscellaneous,  and  formed  perhaps  one  of  the  mos 
absurd  inyestmente    ever  mads.      It   mainly  consisted  o 
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^ery,  perfumery,  and  glassware.  The  prices  at  first 
:ed  were  exorbitant,  but  as  nobody  bought  anything,  the 
porter  ^faa  soon  obliged  to  submit  to  what  -would  now  be 
med  an  alarming  sacriBce. 

Tie  axcitemeat  occasioned  by  the  arrival  of  the  Justinian 
scarcely  subaided  whea  three  other  ships,  the  Surprise,  the 
itDoe,  and  the  Scarborough,  transports,  very  unexpectedly 
le  their  appearance.  They  brought  out,  in  addition  to 
LTge  number  of  oonriots,  detachments  of  some  companies 
ch  had  been  raised  in  England  for  the  service  of  the 
ny,  and  oalled  the  New  South  Wales  Corps.  They  were 
rwords  embodied  as  the  102ad  Begiment  Several  of  the 
»ra  of  this  corps  afterwards  became  very  prominent  and 
Ithy  colonists,  the  most  remarkable  case  being  that  of  Mr. 
Q  Macarthur,  a  man  destined  by  his  enterprise  and  fore- 
it  to  exercise  a  most  important  influence  on  the  progress 
welfare  of  the  colony.  A  very  large  number  of  the 
loners  had  died  on  the  voyage,  in  oonseqnence  of  the  close 
improper  way  in  which  they  had  been  confined.  These 
sels  were  not  regular  transports,  but  private  ships,  whose 
QeTB  liad  contracted  to  embark  prisoners  at  ^17  7e.  6d.  a 
id,  without  any  agreement  for  sufficient  accommodation  or 
per  control ;  nor  were  they  even  liable  to  any  deduction 
those  who  died  on  the  voyage,  so  that  the  more  deaths  the 
re  profit  to  the  contractors.  The  passage,  as  might  have 
in  expect«d  under  such  circnmstancea,  was  a  most  horrible 
i,  and  the  wonder  is  not  that  nearly  three  hundred  of  these 
etched  crinunals  perished  before  the  ships  reached  Fort 
'kson,  but  that  any  of  them,  survived.  In  their  desperation 
ae  of  them  made  attempts  to  overpower  the  guards,  and 
;  poseeseion  of  the  ships.  In  consequence  of  this  they  were 
erwards  all  kept  in  irons  ;  and  the  bodies  of  those  who  died 
fetters  were  permitted  to  remain  and  to  fester  and  putrify 
weeks.  Some  who  survived  until  the  ships  anchored,  died 
the  boats,  as  they  were  being  lauded,  and  the  others 
hibited  such  horrid  spectacles  as  few  had  ever  before  seen. 
le  number  of  those  who  expired  after  they  were  landed 
luot  be  ascertained.  Colonel  Collins  says  :  "  All  possible 
pedition  was  used  in  getting  the  sick  on  shore,  for  even 
die  they  remaiaed  on  board  many  died.  The  total 
mber  of  sick  on  the  last  day  of  June  was  three  hundred  and 
iy  nine.  The  melancholy  which  closed  the  month  of  June 
[leared  unchanged  in  the  beginning  of  July.    The  morning 
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generally  o^ned  with  depositing  in  tho  burying  groum 
miBerable  victims  of  the  night," 

In  September,  1790,  a  ciroumatonee  occurred  which  tli 
ened  at  first  to  widen  more  than  ever  the  breach  betweei 
colonists  and  the  natives.  The  Ooversor,  in  bis  eiideni 
to  conciliate  the  aborigines,  had  about  six  months  previt: 
captured  by  stratagem  two  young  men,  intending  to 
them  kindly,  and  after  a  while  to  allow  them  to  rejoin 
friends,  if  they  wished  to  do  so,  hoping  their  rwpres' 
tiona  of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  treated  w 
induce  their  companions  to  cultivate  more  friendly  rela' 
with  the  colonists.  To  keep  these  youths  in  captivity  it 
thought  absolutely  necessary  to  chain  them,  although  in  < 
respects  they  were  shown  the  greatest  indulgence  and 
aideration ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  means  taken  to  pre 
it,  they  managed  to  escape  in  a  short  time.  Colonel  Co 
gives  tho  following  account  of  this  circumstance  : — 

"  The  Governor,  ^er  the  death  of  the  native  ^vho 
carried  off  by  the  small-pox,  never  had  lost  sight  of  a  di 
mination  to  procure  another  with  the  first  favourable  op 
tunity.  A  boat  bad  several  times  gono  down  the  harbon 
that  purpose  ;  but  without  succeeding,  until  the  25th  of 
month,  when  the  first  lieutenant  of  the  Sirius,  accompa 
by  the  master,  fortunately  secured  two  natives,  both  i 
and  took  them  up  to  the  settlement  Being  woU  fenow 
the  children,  through  their  meana  every  aesuranco  was  g. 
them  of  their  perfect  safety.  They  were  taken  up  to 
Governor's,  the  place  intended  for  their  future  reside 
where  such  restraint  was  laid  upon  their  persons  as 
judged  requisite  for  their  security. 

"The  assurances  of  safety  which  were  given  them,  and 
steps  which  were  taken  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  secu: 
were  not  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  elder  of  the  two  ; 
he  secretly  determined  to  take  the  first  opportunity 
oflfered  of  giving  his  attendants  no  farther  trouble  upon 
account  The  negligence  of  his  keeper  very  soon  gave 
the  opportunity  that  he  desired ;  and  he  made  his  esc 
taking  with  bim  into  the  woods  the  fetter  which  had  I 
rivetted  to  his  leg.  and  which  every  one  who  knew  the 
oumstanoe  imagined  be  would  never  be  able  to  remove, 
companion  would  have  joined  him  in  his  flight,  but 
detained  him  a  few  minutes  too  late,  and  he  was  seized  n 
tremblingly  alive  to  the  joyful  prospect  of  eso^ing. 
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"  The  native  vrbo  tiad  been  taken  in  November  convmced 
Itu  captotB  how  Ear  before  every  other  consideratdou  he 
(learned  the  possesaiou  of  his  liberty,  hy  very  artfnlly  efiTeot- 
iag  his  escape  from  the  Govemor'e  house,  where  he  had  been 
Crated  with  every  indulgence,  and  had  enjoyed  every  comfort 
frhich  it  waa  in  hia  Excellenoy'e  power  to  give  him.  He 
mansffed  his  escape  so  ingenioualy,  that  it  woe  not  auspeoted 
until  Qe  had  completed  it,  and  all  aaarch  waa  rendered  fruit- 
less. The  boy  and  the  girl  appeared  to  remain  perfectly 
contented  among  them,  but  dedared  that  they  knew  their 
countryman  would  never  retom." 

Governor  Phillip,  hearing  some  time  afterwards  that'  these' 
young  men  were  at  Manly  Beach,  with  a  large  number  of 
other  natives,  proceeded  there  in  hopee  of  inducing  those  he 
had  treated  eo  kindly  to  return  with  him.  Several  hundreds 
were  congregated,  and  his  Excellency  went  among  them 
unarmed  in  order  to  gain  their  confidence.  One  of  the  youths 
named  Beunilong,  promised  to  return  in  two  daya,  and 
expressed  a  desire  to  introduce  the  Governor  to  his  Itiende  ia 
the  usual  formal  manner.  His  ExcsUency  at  this  time  waa 
Burrounded  by  twenty  or  thirty  natives,  and  on  Benniloog 
]Kiinting  out  a  man  standing  near,  the  Governor  thinking  he 
wished  to  be  introduced,  stepped  towards  him.  The  aav&ge, 
not  comprehending  what  was  meant,  and  alarmed  for  his 
owa  safety,  lifted  a  spear  with  his  toes,  and  fixing  hie  throw- 
ing stick,  instantly  darted  it  at  the  Governor,  whom  it  struck 
with  auch  force  Uiat  the  barbed  point  come  through  on  the 
other  aide.  Captain  Hunter  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  aflair : — "  The  spear  entered  the  Governor's  right  shoulder, 
just  above  the  collar  bone,  and  came  out  about  three  inches 
lower  down,  behind  the  shoulder  blade.  Mr.  Waterhouse, 
who  was  close  by  the  Governor  at  the  time,  pujiposed  that  it 
must  be  mortal,  for  the  spear  appiiarud  to  him  to  be  much 
lower  down  than  it  realljr  was,  imd  supposed  from  the 
number  of  armed  men,  that  it  would  be  impo.-fible  for  any  of 
the  party  to  escape  to  the  boat.  He  turned  round  immediately 
to  return  to  the  boat,  as  he  perceived  Captain  Collins  to  go 
that  way,  calling  to  the  boafs  crew  to  bring  up  the  muskete; 
the  QoTemoT  also  attempted  to  run  towards  the  boat,  hold- 
ing up  the  spear  with  both  hands  to  keep  it  off  the  ground  ; 
bat^  omng  to  ita  great  length,  the  end  frequently  touched  the 
ground  and  stopped  him,  (it  was  about  twelve  feet  long). 
Governor  Phillip,  in  this  situation,  desired  Mr.  Waterhousu 
to  endeavour  if  possible  to  take  the  spoor  out,  which  he 
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immediately  attempted,  but  observing  it  to  be  barbed,  and 
barb  quite  through,  he  saw  it  would  be  impoasible  to  drai 
out;  fae  therefore  endeavourod  to  break  it^  but  could  e 
while  he  was  making  this  attempt,  another  spear  was  thrc 
out  of  the  wood,  and  took  off  the  skin  between  Mr,  Wa' 
house's  fore-finger  and  thumb,  which  alarmed  bim  a  g^od  d 
By  tbis  time  the  spears  flew  pretty  thick,  and  while  lie  ^ 
culing  to  the  boat's  crew,  the  GoTemor  attempted  to  pu 
pistol  out  of  his  pocket,  but  the  spears  flew  so  thick  thai 
was  unsafe  to  etop ;  however,  he  got  it  out,  and  fired  it  u] 
,  a  supposition  that  tieir  knowing  be  had  some  fire  ax 
would  deter  them  from  any  further  hostility.  The  wb 
party  got  down  to  the  boat  without  any  further  accident,  » 
in  two  hours  they  arrived  at  the  government  bouee,  when  i 
surgeons  were  sent  for.  Mr.  Balmain  extracted  the  point 
the  spear  and  dressed  the  wound,  and  in  six  weeks  1 
Governor  was  perfectly  recovered." 

This  apparently  untoward  circumstance  had  an  effect  t 
very  reverse  of  what  was  at  first  expected,  for  Benniloi 
fearing  the  consequences  to  his  unfortunate  countrymen 
the  rash  act  committed  in  a  moment  of  alarm  by  one  of  tbi 
number,  with  a  degree  of  judgment  and  boldness  which  d 
him  great  credit,  quickly  sought  an  interview  with  t 
Governor,  and  did  everything  in  bis  power  to  convince  bo 
him  and  the  colonists  that  the  affair  was  the  result  of 
misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  Willemering,  the  man  wl 
had  thrown  the  spear.  The  explanations  and  the  interchan^ 
of  presents  which  followed  soon  brought  about  a  feeling  < 
greater  confidence  between  the  two  races  than  had  previousJ 
prevailed. 

Ko  rain  fell  in  the  settlement  in  this  year  (1790)  froi 
June  to  November,  and  the  wheat  harvest  proved  a  partii 
failure.  In  October  Lieutenant  Ball  returned  from  Batavii 
bringing  a  full  cargo  of  provisions  in  the  Supply,  and  reporl 
ing  that  he  bad  chartered  a  Dutch  ship,  which  was  to  follo' 
Mm,  also  with  a  full  cargo  of  provisions.  Upon  the  recei] 
of  this  welcome  news  the  whole  settlement  was  put  on  fu 
allowance.  The  conduct  of  the  Governor  and  the  officers,  i 
sharing  the  reduced  rations  with  the  soldiers  and  prisoner 
tended  to  prevent  any  expression  of  discontent  during  tii 
loeg  period  in  which  they  were  obliged  to  live  on  ths  lowei 
quantity  of  food  calculated  to  support  life. 

In  January  and  February,  1791,  the  colonists  experience 
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several  weeks  of  exceseiTe  heat,  and  the  BSttlement  was 
vifiitfid  hy  myriadB  of  fiying  foxea,  which  perished  in  stioh 
iraiabeTB,  in  and  around  the  few  plaoee  were  fresh  water  was 
to  be  found,  aa  to  render  it  unfit  for  use.  Hot  winds  also 
prevailed  on  several  oocaaionB  about  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  being  the  first  viaitotion  of  the  kind  which  the  colony 
had  experienced.  Their  effect  was  moat  distressing.  Birds 
dropped  dead  firom  the  tiees,  and  almost  every  green  thing 
was  burnt  up. 

In  March,  1791,  a  very  gratifying  indication  of  the  result  of 
snooeBsful  industry,  and  the  existence  of  a  feeling  of  honour- 
able independence  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  settlers,  was 
affi>rded.  James  Buse,  the  first  man  to  whom  land  had  been 
allotted,  having  been  abont  fifteen  months  in  occupation  of 
his  [arm,  intimated  to  the  Governor  that  he  now  felt  himself 
in  a  position  to  do  without  further  assistance  from  the  public 
store,  and  that  in  future  he  should  depend  upon  the  produce 
of  his  land.  The  Governor  shortly  afterwards,  on  being  told 
that  Rase  was  starving,  pressed  hun  to  accept  assistance,  bat 
he  positively  declined,  said  he  was  determined  to  live  on  the 

£roance  of  his  own  industry,  and  assured  the  Governor  that 
B  had  sufficient  maize  and  flour  to  last  until  more  was 

Several  daring  and  successful  attempts  having  been  made 
by  convicts  about  this  time  to  escape  from  the  colony,  by 
means  of  boats  stolen  from  the  settlers,  an  extraordinary 
order  was  issued  limiting  all  boats  to  be  built  in  fhture  to 
so  email  a  size  as  would  deter  the  convicts  from  attempts 
to  escape  in  them.  "What  that  size  was  is  not  recorded,  but 
it  must  have  been  exceedingly  restricted,  seeing  that  some  of 
tha  attempts  to  escape  had  been  made  In  boats  so  miserably 
small  and  weak  that  they  were  swamped  almost  before  &ey 
had  cleared  the  Heads. 

In  Anguat,  1781,  the  term  for  which  many  of  the  convicts 
had  been  sent  out  having  expired,  such  of  uiem  aa  were  well 
coudncted  and  desired  to  remain  in  the  colony  were  allowed 
to  select  allotments  of  land  to  clear  and  onltivato  for  their 
own  osa.  'I'he  first  party,  twelve  in  number,  were  fixed  at 
tha  foot  of  Frospeot  Hill,  about  four  miles  from  Farramatta. 

In  November  of  this  year  the  first  of  several  absurd 
attempts  to  reach  China  overland  was  made  by  runaway 
convicts.  They  believed  that  somewhere,  far  to  the  north. 
New  South   Wales  joined  China,  and  the  deluded  people 


hoped  to  be  able  to  reach  that  country  with  the  help  of 
the  small  stock  of  provisions  which  bad  been  starved  out 
for  their  usual  weekly  supply.  Of  tweuty  who  made  the 
first  attempt  seven  perished  miserably,  and  the  remainder 
were  brought  back  by  persona  who  had  been  sent  in  pursuit 
When  discovered  they  were  almost  naked  and  dying  of 
hunger.  The  fate  of  these  people,  however,  did  not  detar 
others,  for  many  similar  attempts  were  made  at  various 
times,  and  of  course  with  similar  results.  In  January, 
1792,  it  was  found  by  the  Commissary's  report  that,  of  the 
numbers  who  had  left  the  settlement  with  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  reach  China,  forty-four  men  and  nine  women  were 
unaccounted  for,  and  were  believed  to  have  perished,  or 
to  be  still  wandering  in  the  woods  subsisting  on  roots  and 
berries. 

The  idea  of  the  contiguity  of  China  to  Australia  was  pos- 
sibly derived  from  an  indistinct  notion  possessed  by  some  of 
these  ignorant  people  of  tlie  theory  entertained  by  the  old 
geographers  that  the  Great  South  Land  was  connected  with 
Asia.  The  illiterate  classes  of  the  lost  century,  possessed, 
notwithstanding  their  want  of  book  learning,  a  vast  fund  of 
tradition,  in  which  fact  and  fiction  were  wonderfully  inter- 
mingled. This  kind  of  unwritten  knowledge  has  now  nearly 
died  oat  in  Great  Britain,  and  Is  perhaps  only  to  be  found 
among  some  of  the  old  folks  of  the  remoter  parts  of  Wales, 
Scotl^d,  and  Ireland.  It  still  exists,  however,  in  all  its 
strength  in  countries  where  book  learning  baa  not  made  much 
progress.  In  India  and  most  eastern  countries  oral  tradition 
continues  to  be  the  principal  medium  for  tlie  transmission  of 
such  knowledge  as  the  natives  possess.  The  notion  about  the 
junction  of  Australia  with  China,  if  derived  from  the  source 
indicated,  ^vas,  like  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  Great 
South  Land  and  its  golden  treasures,  on  instonoe  of  tradi- 
tionary knowledge  transmitted  irota  times  of  very  great 
antiquity,  and  was  a  part  of  that  folk  lore  of  which  it  is  now, 
in  most  cases,  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  trace  the  origin. 
The  Chinese,  it  should  be  remembered,  had  been  accustomed 
to  visit  the  northern  coasts  of  Australia  for  ages,  and  they 
had  numerous  settlements  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  in  very 
remote  times. 

At  the  end  of  this  year  (1791),  the  land  wholly  or  partially 
cleared  and  in  cultivation  at  Sydney  and  Farramatta  amounted 
to  nearly  a  thousand  acres.  The  live  stock  consisted  of  sis. 
horses,  sixteen  cows,  fifty-seyen  sheep,  and  twenty-five  pigs. 
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The  uamber  of  prisoners  who  arrived  in  the  colony  this  Tear 
was  nearly  two  thousand.  Of  those  who  hod  left  England 
more  than  two  hundred  had  died  on  the  passage.  Of  the 
number  of  free  persona,  military  and  civil,  who  arrived  in 
the  same  period  there  is  no  record.  Most  of  the  marines 
who  formed  the  first  garrison  hud  now  left,  and  their  places 
were  filled  by  detaohments  of  the  corps  raised  expressly 
for  service  in  the  colony,  and  afterwards  called  the  102nd 
Begiment.  So  great  was  the  horror  whioh  the  name  of  Botany 
Bay  inspired  in  England,  at  this  time,  that  when  its  deatina- 
tion  ana  purpose  became  known  it  was  spoken  of  as  "  the 
condemned  regiment,"  and  this  continued  to  be  its  common 
appellation  for  many  years.  Those  of  the  marines,  both 
officers  and  men,  who  hod  formed  the  first  guard,  if  they 
wished  to  remain  in  the  colony  were  allowed  to  do  so,  and  had 
quantities  of  land  assigned  them  in  proporiaon  to  their  rank. 
Uajor  Geoi^  Johnstone,  and  several  others  who  availed 
themaelTee  (rf  this  offer,  became,  in  a  few  years,  very  wealthy 
colonists. 

Instruotiona  had  been  sent  out  from  England  with  respect 
to  the  land  to  be  granted  to  non-oommissioned  officers  and 
soldiers  on  the  expiry  of  their  terms  of  service.  These  in- 
structions did  not  embrace  the  cases  of  commissioned  officers 
and  fr^e  settlers,  with  whom  special  arrangements  were  made 
Tsrying  according  to  circumstanoes.  The  regulations  for 
non-commiasioned  officers  and  privates  were  as  follows : — 
"To  every  non-oonuniseioned  officer,  an  allotment  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  acres  of  land,  if  single ;  and  one  hundred 
and  flfrr>  if  married.  To  every  private  man,  eighty  acres  of 
Und,  if  single,  one  hundred,  if  married ;  and  ten  acres  of 
land  for  each  child  at '  the  time  of  granting  the  allotment ; 
free  of  oil  taxes,  quit-rents,  and  other  acknowledgments,  for 
the  term  of  five  years  ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  tenu  to  be 
liable  to  an  annual  quit-rent  of  one  shilling  for  every  fifty 
acres.  As  a  furiher  ackno^vledgment,  a  bounty  was  offered  of 
three  poonds  per  man  to  every  non-commissioned  officer  and 
private  man  who  would  enlist  in  the  new  corps  (to  form  a 
company  to  be  officered  from  the  marines) ;  and  an  allotment 
of  double  the  above  proportion  of  land,  if  they  behaved  well 
tor  five  years,  to  be  granted  them  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time ;  the  said  allotments  not  to  be  snbjeot  to  any  tax  for 
ten  yeais.  And  at  their  discharge,  at  either  of  the  above 
periods,  they  were  to  be  supplied  with  clothing  and  one 
year's  proviaions,  with  seed-groin,  tools,  and  implement«  of 
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agricalture.   The  Bervice  of  a  oertam  number  of  convicts  was         , 

to  be  assigned  to  them  for  their  labour  when  they  could  make 

it  appear  that  they  could  feed  and  alothe  them."  I 

Notwithfitanding  the  class  of  people  who  formed  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  population  of  the  settlement,  it  is  remarkable 
that  up  to  this  time  hardly  any  serioos  crimes  had  been  com- 
mittea  It  is  true  that  several  persons  had  been  hanged  for 
stealing  food ;  but  their  offences  were  for  the  most  part  snoh 
as  would  be  considered  in  the  present  day,  or  under  otlier 
circumstances,  of  a  very  venial  character,  and  when  it  is  re- 
collected that  the  whole  settlement  was  frequently  reduced  to 
a  stat«  bordering  on  starvation,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
persons  accustomed  to  act  from  impulse,  and  without  a  con- 
sideration of  consequences  either  to  themselves  or  others, 
should  have  given  way  to  temptation  under  such  ciroum- 
stauces.  Ihiring  these  periods  of  privation  the  number  of 
deaths  in  proportion  to  the  population  was  irightfuL  That 
til' a  excessive  mortality  arose  from  an  insufQoiency  of  food 
there  can  be  no  doubt  Speaking  of  April  and  May,  1792, 
Colonel  Collins  says; — "The  weiJtest  of  the  convicts  were  i 
excused  from  all  kmds  of  labour;  but  it  was  not  hard  labour  I 
that  destroyed  them ;  it  was  an  entire  want  of  strength  in 
the  constitution,  which  nothing  but  proper  nourishment  ooold 
repair.  This  dreadful  mortality  was  confined  to  this  olasa  of 
people ;  and  the  wretohea  who  were  detected  were  in  general 
too  weak  to  leoeive  a  punishment  adequate  to  their  crimea 
Their  universal  plea  was  hunger;  a  plea  which,  though  it 
could  not  be  conteadicted,  imperious  neoessity  deprived  of  its 
due  weight,  and  freqaentiy  compelled  punishment  to  be  in- 
dicted when  pity  was  the  prevailing  sentiment." 

In  the  month  of  July,  l'f&2,  the  settlement  was  again  placed 
upon  full  rations,  consisting  of  four  pounds  of  mcuze,  three  ; 

pounds  of  soujee,  seven  pounds  of  beef,  three  pints  of  peas, 
and  half  a  pound  of  rioe,  weekly.  Since  the  number  of  the 
natives  had  been  so  much  thinned,  either  by  disease  or  con- 
flicts with  the  settiers,  game  had  become  more  plentiful ;  and 
in  some  instances  a  sufficiency  had  been  proeured  by  those 
who  wne  employed  in  shooting  and  fishing  to  provide  the 
settlement  witii  fresh  provisions  for  several  days  at  a  time. 
Under  a  full  ration,  occasional  supplies  of  fresh  kangaroo  or 
emu  fleeh,  and  a  plentifiil  supply  of  vegetables,  the  health  of 
the  settlement  rapidly  improved.  In  the  month  of  October  it 
became  evident  that  a  very  abundant  faarrest  might  be  expected.         . 
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It  WB8  now  apparent  tliat  most  of  the  difficulties  whioh 
met  the  settlers  at  first  were  in  a  fair  way  of  being  overcome ; 
and  with  the  prospect  of  leaving  the  colony  under  theae 
favourable  eircumatauces,  Governor  Phillip,  whose  health  had 
eaffered  from  privatioa,  exposure,  and  anxiety,  announced  his 
intentdon  of  proceeding  to  England.  He  sailed  on  the  11th 
December,  1792,  six  years  having  elapsed  since  the  date  of 
his  commission,  and  nearly  five  since  his  landing  in  the 
colony. 

Arthur  Phillip  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able  men  of  hia  day,  and  was  admirably  adapted,  both  by 
nature  and  education,  for  the  important  duties  with  which  he 
was  intrusted.  Kind  and  oonfiding,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stancee,  almost  to  a  fault,  where  firmness  and  decision  were 
required,  where  a  warning  was  needed,  where  duty  bad  been 
neglected,  deceit  practised,  or  the  public  interest  jeopardised, 
'he  regarded  leniency  as  a  most  culpable  we^aiess.  His 
punishments  were  not  Sequent,  but  prompt  and  terrible. 
With  a  Qian  of  less  self-reliance,  less  dscision  of  oharaot«r,  or 
leea  humanity,  the  shores  of  Sydney  Cove  would  probably 
have  witnessed,  in  the  first  yeOr  of  the  existence  of  the  colony, 
more  terrible  scenes  of  vice  and  crime  than  any  which  history 
has  recorded.  Under  his  rule  public  order  was  never  for  a 
moment  endangered ;  and,  considering  all  the  circumstances 
by  which  the  people  under  bis  charge  were  surrounded,  the 
offences  committed  were  few  and  ioBiguiQcanL  He  left  the 
colony  loaded  with  the  blessings  of  those  over  whom  he 
had  ruled,  and  followed  by  earnest  wishes  for'. his  safe 
return  to  England  and  speedy  restoration  to  he^Ui.  The 
first  Australian  governor  m  point  of  time,  he  must  also  be 
regarded  as  first  in  point  of  character  and  ability.  The  ' 
limited  and  remote  sphere  in  which  he  exercised  his  talents, 
his  death  in  a  short  time  after  bis  return  to  England,  and  the 
absorbing  interest  which  attached  at  t^at  period  to  the  great 
events  transpiring  on  the  European  continenl^  prevented  that 
recognition  of  ms  services  and  that  appreciation  of  his 
charactai  which  he  certainly  merited  from  the  Britiiih  Govern- 
ment and  people,  and  which  in  more  peaceable  times  and 
under  other  circumstances,  he  most  assuredly  would  have 
received. 

Governor  Phillip,  who  had  never  relaxed  in  his  efibrte  to 
benefit  the  aborigines,  took  with  him  to  England  two  pro- 
miainff  young  men  of  that  unfortunate  race  ;  one  of  them  was 
BeiuuloBgt  who  had  become  much  attached  to  hun ;  the  other 
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ytaa  his  companion,  Yemmeravannie.  They  hod  acquired, 
from  residing  with  Uic  OoTemor,  a  knowledge  of  the  usages 
of  oiTilised  life,  and  both  were  persona  of  more  than  ordinary 
aharpnass  and  address.  The  latter  died  in  England,  but  the 
former  returned  to  the  aolony.  He  was,  while  in  England, 
presented  to  George  the  Thirt^  and  introduced  to  most  of  the 
leading  men  of  that  day.  He  adopted  the  observances  of 
society  with  remarkable  readiness,  and  behaved  on  all  oco»- 
Bions,  while  among  strangers,  with  propriety  and  ease ;  yet 
soon  after  hia  return  he  threw  off  Ms  fine  clothes,  and  the 
restraints  of  civilised  life,  as  alike  inconvenient  and  distaste- 
ful, and,  in  spite  of  all  persuasions  to  the  contrary,  reverted  to 
hia  old  habits  and  bis  old  haunts. 

The  lat  of  November,  1792,  was  remarkable  as  the  date  of 
the  arrival  of  the  first  foreign  trading  vessel  which  ever  entered 
Port  Jackson.  She  was  the  Philadelphia,  biigantine,  from  the 
United  States.  The  Americans  were  then  just  beginning  that 
career  of  enterprise   wbich  has    since  placed   them  in   the 

fositton  of  one  of  the  leading  nations  of  the  world.  A  captain 
artrickson  happened  to  be  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  when 
a  ship  bound  for  the  new  settlement  of  Sydney  Cove  touched 
there.  The  American  skipper,  thinking  the  new  colony  a 
likely  place  to  afford  a  chance  for  doing  a  good  stroke  of  trade, 
at  once  hastened  home  to  Philadelphia,  took  on  board  a  cargo 
which  he  thought  suited  to  the  market,  and  sailed  for  Sydaey. 
When  he  arrived,  the  goods  which  formed  his  cargo  were  in 
great  demand,  and  he  soon  disposed  of  the  whole  of  them  at  a 
high  profit. 

One  of  the  first  warrants  of  emancipation  ever  issued  in  the 
colony  was  made  out  in  this  month  (November,  1792),  in 
fovour  of  George  Barrlngton,  a  person  who  had  acquired  great 
notoriety  at  home  as  a  pick-pooket  He  bad  gained 
admission,  it  is  said,  to  the  Vice-Begal  circle  in  Dublin,  aai 
had  mixed  amongst  wealthy  people  in  London.  At  his  trial 
he  made  a  defence  which  rendered  him  famous.  He  vras  a 
man  of  fashionable  exterior  and  most  insinuating  address,  but 
not  of  much  education.  He  has  been  made  the  hero  of  mora 
than  one  work  of  fiction,  and  figures  as  a  principal  character 
in  Lever's  CDonohue.  Few  men  convicted  of  crime  have  ever 
Bucoeeded  in  regaining  the  confidence  of  the  world  and  the 
respect  of  society  to  auoh  an  extent  as  Barrlngton.  His  con- 
duct, ^ter  he  arrived  In  the  colony,  was  most  exemplary ; 
and  he  endeavoured  to  atone,  by  his  good  example  and  uie 
influence  which  hia  manoere  and  attaioments  gave  him  irith 
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hia  oim  class,  far  the  errors  of  his  poet  life.  He  lived  for 
nun;  jears  at  Parramatta,  where  ha  ia  still  remembered  by 
soma  of  the  early  leeidents  as  a  yery  gentlemanly  old  man, 
Berapnloasly  neat  in  dieae,  and  courteoae  in  deportment. 
Samngton  -was  the  anthor,  or  the  tepated  author,  of  the 
nairatiTe  of  a  voyage  to  New  Soath  Walea,  and  a  hifitory  of 
the  colony ;  but  they  are  both  very  poor  performancee.  As 
the  sappoaed  writer  of  an  address  delivered  on  the  occasion 
of  one  of  the  first  dramatio  representations  ever  attempted  in 
Sydney,  he  ia  generally  thought  to  have  been  possessed  of 
Btnne  Uterary  ability.  But  no  person  who  has  read  Barring.* 
ton's  history  of  the  colony,  and  noticed  its  grammatical 
blunders,  its  absurd  mistakes,  and  its  slipshod  English,  could 
for  a  moment  believe  its  aathor  capable  of  writing  the 
celebrated  prologne  referred  ta  It  is  due,  however,  to 
Barring;ton  to  say  that  he  disoiaimed  the  authorship  of  the 
history  published  in  his  name. 


CHAPTEE    IIL 


1795. 

Om  Obtain  Phillip's  departure  the  Government  devolved 
opon  Major  Francis  Grose,  the  senior  officer  of  the  102nd 
Ksgimeut  or  New  South  Wales  Corps.  He  was  assisted  by 
David  Collins,  Esq.,  Judge-Advocate,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson, 
*nd  two  mBgistrates,  Mr.  Augustus  Alt  and  Mr,  Richard 
AtMns.  Major  Grose  was,  after  a  time,  succeeded  as  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor by  Captain  Paterson,  and  during  the  principal 
part  of  the  period  of  the  rule  of  these  two  ofBcers — nearly  three 
years — the  government  of  the  settlement  was  practically  a 
military  despotism,  of  which  the  officers  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Corps  were  the  adminietratote.  Major  Grose's  first 
"general  order"  was  to  the  eflfect  that  all  orders  given  by  the 
captain  in  command  respecting  the  convicts  were  to  be  obeyed, 
aad  that  all  complaints  or  reports  that  would  be  made  to  the 
Lieatwant-Qovernor,  when  present^  were,  in  his  absence,  to  be 
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communicated  to  taj  captain  who  might  be  on  duty.  It  wss 
also  dirootfid  "  That  all  inquiries  by  the  civil  ma^etrates 
were  in  future  to  be  dispensed  iirith,  until  the  Lieutenant- 
GoTemor  had  given  directiona  on  the  subject ;  and  that  con- 
victs were  not  on  any  account  to  be  puniahed,  but  by  his 
particular  orders."  It  is  absolutely  oeceseary,  in  order  to 
understaad  the  social,  civil,  and  political  condition  of  the 
coloniata  at  this  period,  and  for  many  yeara  afterwards,  to 
]ceep  steadily  in  view  tiiia  abolition  of  civil  authority,  and 
the  substitution  in  its  stead  of  what  was  at  first  virtually 
a  military  despotism,  but  which,  afterwards  became  a  patty 
oligarchy.  The  officers  of  the  Kew  South  Wales  Corps  held 
from  this  time  forth  the  reins  of  power,  and  during  the  period 
that  elapsed  between  Governor  Phillip's  departure  in  1792, 
and  the  arrival  of  Captain  Hunter  as  his  eaoceesor  in  1795, 
enjoyed  such  opportunities  for  aggrandieemeat^  and  fixed 
their  influence  so  firmly  on  the  infant  colony,  that  they  were 
long  afterwards  able  to  dictate  their  own  t^rms,  and  to  control, 
in  the  most  absolute  manner,  the  actions  of  auooessive 
governors  for  nearly  twentv  years.  Governor  Phillip  had  been 
very  chary  in  alienating  lands  to  private  individuals ;  fud 
the  total  quantity  granted  by  him  did  not  much  exceed  three 
thousand  acres  ;  but,  on  his  departure,  those  who  possessed  the 
power  at  once  commenced  to  divide  the  spoil,  and  In  a  short 
period  had  secured  more  tbem  fifteen  thousand  acres  for  them- 
selves and  their  immediate  friends.  This  appropriation  of 
the  public  lands,  by  a  small  but  powerful  class,  went  on  for 
many  years  with  a  constantly  increasing  rapidity,  nnd  enabled 
those  who  took  advantage  of  tiieir  position  to  become  the 
founders  of  wealthy  families  ;  and — strange  as  it  appears — to 
assume,  even  in  the  infancy  of  this  then  remote  and  insigni- 
ficant dependency,  the  powers,  privileges,  and  social  and  civil 
status  of  a  landed  orietocracy;  an  aristocracy — it  seems 
absurd  to  say  it  of  such  people  at  such  a  time — impatient  of 
the  Vice-Regal  power,  and  disdainful  towards  their  less 
privileged  fellow-colonists.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  impa- 
tience of  the  Governor's  power  ultimately  led  them  to  open 
rebellion,  and  their  contemptuous  treatment  of  their  fellow- 
colonists  created  a  feeling  of  antagonism  between  classes 
which  is  hardly  yet  extinct  The  leader  of  the  class  which 
assumed  such  privileges,  and  enjoyed  such  opportunities  for 
aggrandisement,  was  Mr.  John  Macarthur.  He  arrived  in  the 
colony  in  17S9,  us  Captain  and  Paymaster  of  the  New  South 
'Wales  Corps,  but  quitted  the  service  in  a  few  years,  and 
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became  an  extenBive  proprietor  of  land  and  stock,  and  largely 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  A  knowledge  of  the  position 
whicli  the  military  and  their  immediate  firiends  occupied  from 
1792  to  1810,  afibrds  a,  key  tji  the  whole  history  of  tha 
colony ;  and  without  this  knowledge  many  important  traas- 
actioDS,  affecting  the  ciyil,  Eocial,  and  political  intereete  of  the 
oonuanuity  wonJd  appear  almost  incompTehensible. 

In  January,  1793,  the  fate  of  a  party  of  oonviots  who  had 
escaped  about  twelve  mouths  before  was  ascertained.  The 
leader  of  the  party  was  a  man  named  Bryant^  who,  taking  his 
wife  and  child,  and  a  nambei  of  men  whom  he  induced  to 
join  in  the  scheme,  ran  off  with  a  fishing  boat  at  night  It 
was  supposed  for  a  considerable  time  that  the  whole  party 
bad  perished,  but  it  appears  that  after  almost  incredible 
■offerings  some  of  thenL  had  managed  to  reach  Batavia,  where 
Bryant  and  two  of  his  companions  died  from  the  effects  of  the 
hardships  they  had  undergone.  His  wife  and  ohild  and  four 
of  the  oonyiote  were  then  taken  on  board  an  English  ship,  and 
the  latter  delivered  np  to  the  proper  authorities.  On  their 
■rrival  in  England,  the  story  of  their  sufferings  excited  so  much 
compassion,  that  on  being  brooght  up  at  the  bat  of  the  Old 
Buley,  they  were  merely  ordered  by  the  court  to  remain  in 
Kewgate  until  the  period  of  their  original  sentences  of  trans- 
pc^tation  had  expired. 

On  the  16th  January,  1793,  the  ship  Bellona  arrived  from 
England  with  a  number  of  emigrant  settlers.  The  conditions 
nndar  which  they  came  out  were  that  they  should  be  provided 
with  a  free  passage,  be  furnished  with  agricultural  tools  and 
implementa  by  the  Qovemment,  have  two  years'  provisions, 
and  grants  of  land  free  of  expense.  They  were  likewise  to 
have  the  labour  of  a  certain  number  of  prisoners,  who  were 
also  to  be  provided  with  two  years'  rations  and  one  year's 
clothing  from  the  public  stores.  The  situation  of  the  land 
assigned  to  them  by  the  Governor  was  eight  or  ten  miles  to 
the  westward  of  Sydney,  at  a  place  before  known  ae  the 
Kangaroo  Ground,  but  which  the  new  settlers  called  Liberty 
Plains.  Several  of  the  military  officers,  and  the  clergyman, 
also  selected  grants  of  land  there.  Collins,  in  his  History, 
says: — "They  began  their  settlemente  in  high  spirits,  and 
they  were  allowed  each  the  use  of  ten  convicts.  From  their 
exertaons  the  Lieutenant-Governor  was  sanguine  in  being 
enabled  to  increase  considerably  the  cultivation  of  the  country. 
lliey  got  a  great  deal  of  work  done  by  hiring  gangs  on  those 
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days  when  the  oonviots  oa  the  puhlio  works  did  not  work  for 
the  Government,  the  great  labour  of  burning  the  timber  after 
it  had  been  out  down  requiring  som,e  each  extra  aid."  But 
notwithBtanding  these  great  advantagea,  and  this  veiy  pro- 
mising beginning,  the  Liberty  Plains  settlemeat  did  not 
pioBper,  owing  principally  to  the  inferior  quality  of  the  soil. 
Ae  the  oountry  became  opened  up,  it  wae  seen  that  the  alluyial 
lands  at  the  Hawkesbury  and  other  plaoea  offered  much 
greater  advantages  than  the  land  they  had  cleared,  and  Liberty 
Plains  was,  afl»r  a  time,  nearly  abandoned. 

In  July  of  this  year  ('1793,  J  the  erection  of  the  firet  plaoe 
of  worship  ever  built  in  the  colony  wae  commenced.  The 
undertaking  was  carried  out  entirely  by  voluntary  effort. 
The  Bev.  ]£i.  Johnson,  the  chaplain  who  had  come  out  with 
the  first  fleet,  had  been  zealous  in  his  endeavours  to  indaoe 
the  Government  to  build  a  chnrcb,  but  the  u^iient  need  for 
public  stores  and  for  dwelling  places  had  prevented  his 
request  from  being  acoeded  to.  Seeing  no  near  prospect  of 
the  erection  of  a  church  by  the  Government,  ha  at  lengtih 
resolved  to  make  a  commencement  bimsell  The  aita  seleotad 
was  on  the  east  side  of  the  Govs  ;  the  design  was  cruciform, 
the  dimensions  of  the  central  portion  or.nave  were  seventy- 
three  feet  by  fifteen,  with  a  transept  of  forty  feet  by  flftoeo. 
The  materiiJa  used  were  posts,  with  wattles  ani  piaster,  the 
roof  being  of  thatch.  The  cost  of  the  building  when  completed 
was  MiO.  Divine  service  was  performed  in  it  for  the  first 
time  on  Sunday,  26tb  August,  1793. 

It  was  found  on  thrashing  iha  wheat  of  last  harvest  that  it 
produced,  on  an  average,  from  seventeen  to  eighteen  bushels 
an  acre.  The  &ee  settlers,  after  reserving  a  sufflcieat^  for 
their  own  consumption  and  for  seed,  were  able  to  supply  the 
Government  with  twelve  hundred  bushels,  for  wMoQ  tbey 
were  paid  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings  the  bushel  Thu 
result  of  their  operations  was  regarded  as  highly  satisbotory ; 
but  a  great  drawback  to  their  success  still  existed  in  the  want 
of  live  stock.  Every  shipment  of  homed  cattle  for  the  first 
few  years  of  the  existence  of  the  colony  was  unfortunate ; 
many  of  them  died  on  the  voyage  oat,  and  many  of  those  that 
were  landed  strayed  and  were  losi  Sheep  had  not  turned  out 
much  better.  They  had  been  placed  in  inclos'ires  and  so 
saved  from  loss  by  straying,  but  many  hod  been  killed  by 
the  natives  or  native  dogs. 

This  and  the  two  or  three  following  years  (1793-96) 
witnessed  eeverol  weU-organised,  bat  unssoceMful,  ottampts 
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to  cross  the  Blae  Uountoins.  A  reoital  here  of  these  varions 
ftttempts,  although  somewhat  out  of  ohronological  order  ia 
respect  to  all  but  the  first,  will  perhaps  be  most  oonyenient, 
and  nill  afford  some  idea  of  the  importance  with  which  the 
matter  was  regarded  even  by  very  early  colonists,  and  show 
the  great  efforts  they  made  to  overcome  the  obstacle  to  the 
exploration  of  the  country,  which  ths  barrier  of  the  Blue 
MouDtaisB  presented.  The  most  remarkable  attempt  in  1763 
was  made  lo  August  of  that  year  by  Captain  Paterson,  the 
well  kuowu  AMcan  traveller.  He,  like  many  who  had 
preceded  him,  endeavoured  to  reaoh  ibe  inrorior  by  means  of 
the  great  natural  valley  or  rather  chasm  which  he  named  the 
Grose,  and  which  runs  westward  from  the  valley  of  the 
Hawkesbury.  His  route  was,  however,  so  ill-cbosen  that  he 
was  obstructed  by  rapids  and  foiled  by  impassable  precipices 
before  he  had  gone  a  dozen  miles  from  the  junction  ot  the 
Grose  with  the  Hawkesbury.  Similar  unsuccessful  attempts 
had  previouslr  been  made  by  Lieutenant  Dawes,  Captain 
Tendi,  and  others. 

The  great  chasm  of  &e  Grose,  as  it  ran  at  nearly  right 
angles  to  the  general  trend  of  the  mountain  chain,  appeared 
tX  first  to  off^r  remarkable  facilities  for  penetrating  through 
it  This  appearance  was,  however,  utterly  deceptive.  The 
deluded  explorer,  lured  onwards  by  seeming  openings  through 
giant  walls  of  rook,  pushed  forwards  in  the  hope  of  quickly 
emerging  from  gulHes  almost  dark  firom  their  very  depth,  to 
find  himself,  at  each  turn  and  as  new  vistas  brolie  upon  his 
Tiew,  as  compIet«ly  foiled  as  ever.  It  was  the  temptation 
offered  by  the  flattering  appearance  of  this  singular  chasm 
which  led  most  of  the  early  explorers  astray,  and  diverted 
their  attention  &om  other  more  practicable,  but^  at  first  sight, 
less  promising  routes. 

In  the  following  year  (1794)  one  Hacking,  quarter-master 
of  the  Sirins,  made  a  very  bold  and  persevering  attempt,  but 
was  driven  back  aSt&i  having  penetrated  about  thirty  miles 
beyond  the  Hawkesbury  River.  In  1796,  Ur.  Bass,  ofter- 
murds  the  dlsooverer  of  Bass's  Straits,  resolved  to  attempt  to 
find  a  passage  through  these  hitherto  impenetrable  barriera. 
He  had  constructed,  previous  to  his  departure,  a  number  of 
iron  hooks,  wiUi  which  to  arm  his  feet  and  hands  so  as  the 
battw  to  olimb  precipiceB ;  he  was  also  provided  with  ropes, 
ladders,  oords,  and  eyerr  other  appliance  which  the  nature  of 
the  task  he  had  undertaken  oould  suggest  But  all  his  efibrts 
were  fntitlees.    He  and  bit  companions,  after  fifteen  days  of 
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unparalleled  fatigue  and  aaffering  &om  liunger  and  tiiirst, 
were  obliged  to  relinquish  the  attempt  and  to  pronounne  its 
accompliehment  imp racti liable.  It  was  not  until  1799  that 
the  difficulty  waa  overcome  by  a  man  named  Wilson,  a 
ooDTtot,  but  a  man  of  some  attainments,  who  bad  lived  for 
several  years  with  the  blacks.  He  was  accompaoied  by 
a  free  man,  a  servant  to  the  Governor,  and  was  allowed 
the  aseistanoe  of  four  other  convicts  to  carry  provisions 
and  otherwise  to  assist  in  the  undertaking.  The  account 
Wilson  gave  to  Governor  Hunter,  on  bis  return,  respecting 
the  distance  travelled,  the  nature  of  the  oountry,  and  the 
general  direction  of  "the  rivers  he  had  crossed,  although 
disbelieved  then  by  all  but  the  Governor  himself,  was  after- 
wards found  to  be  perfectly  correct.  That  he  penetrated  so 
tax  as  the  Lachlan  River  hardly  admits  of  doubt  He 
described  the  stream  as  almost  as  wide  as  the  Hawkeabuiy 
inplaoes,  and  sluggish,  but  running  apparently  from  south- 
east to  north-west  He  estimated  the  most  remote  place 
which  he  reached  as  130  miles  south-west  by  west  &om, 
Parramatta.  At  eighty  miles  south-west  hs  found  coal  and 
limestone,  and  twenty  miles  beyond,  to  the  north,  an  open  and 
thinly  wooded  oountry.  These  particulars  and  others  of  a 
still  more  minute  kina  were  verified  many  years  afterwards, 
so  that  Wilson  and  his  companions  must  be  regarded  as  the 
first  white  men  to  cross,  or  at  least  to  return  with  an  intelli- 
gible story  &om  beyond,  the  mountein  chain  which  long  after 
ueir  time  continued  to  be  the  western  boundary  of  the  settle- 
ment It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  authentic  narrative  of  the 
particulars  of  Wilson's  exploration  has  been  preserved,  and 
that  little  or  nothing,  beyond  the  few  facto  above  given,  is  now 
known  of  his  suocessful  attempt  to  achieve  a  task  whidi  many 
others  with  vasUy  greater  appliances  had  failed  in,  and  which 
continued  to  foil  the  most  hardy  and  daring  among  the 
oolonisto  for  many  years  after  his  story  was  nearly  forgotten. 
The  very  fact  which  caused  that  story  to  bs  discredited  at  the 
time — me  direction  in  whioh  he  SEua  he  found  a  large  river 
running — afterwards  proved  incontestably  the  truth  of  his 
statement,  for  the  most  ingenious  deceiver  would  never  have 
thought  of  inventing  such  an  apparent  absurdity  as  that  be  had 
disoovsred  a  large  river  running  inland ;  and  yet  the  fact  was 
■o.     The  truth  was  so  strange  that  it  was  not  credited. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  learn  the  opinions  prevalent  among 
the  ooloniate  respecting  the  Blue  Uounttuns,  and  the  mys- 
terious oountry  which  was  supposed   to  lie  beyond  them, 
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previons  to  the  suoceaa  of  any  attempt  to  reaeli  it.  The  nar- 
Tati7eof  aFrenoh  expedition  for  Southern  disoo very,  hereafter 
more  particularly  referred  to,  showe  what  these  opinions  nere. 
M.  Peron,  ite  author,  who  resided  in  Sydney  for  several 
months  in  1802,  while  the  ships  were  refitting,  ^says: — 

"In  clear  weather  these  mountains  are  readily  distin-- 
goished  from  the  upper  part  of  Sydney  Town,  that  is  to  aay, 
the  distcmce  of  fifty  miles  ;  they  here  present  the  appearance 
of  a  bluish  curtain,  raised  bat  in  a  small  degree  above  the 
horizon,  and  the  uniformity  of  which  scarcely  admits  sus- 
picion of  their  consisting  of  -differunt  ties.  Seen  £rom  the 
heights  of  Caetle  Hill,  that  is  to  say,  flve-and- twenty  miles 
away,  their  summits  appear  lees  regular:  at  intervale  some 
bold  peaks  are  perceived,  and  the  different  tiers  appear  like  so 
many  lines,  rising  in  height  as  they  advance  deeper  into  the 
country,  and  the  dull  colour  of  which  seems  to  indicate  their 
being  arid  and  bare. 

"Viewed  from  the  vicinage  of  the  Kawkesbnry,  at  the  dist- 
ance of  but  eight  or  ten  miles,  '  they  resemble,'  says  Mr. 
Bailly, 'a  vaat  curtain,  which  limits  the  horizon  on  the  north- 
west :  so  break,  no  peak,  varies  the  outline  :  a  horizontal 
line,  above  which  is^  distinguished  another  regular  tier  of 
monntaina  of  a  browner  shade,  depicts  the  melancholy  aspect 
of  these  mountains.'  On  advancing  to  the  foot  of  these  same 
mountains,  M.  Bailly  observed  the  same  uniformity  in  their 
length,  the  same  continuity  in  their  summite ;  the  only  break 
they  present,  in  fact,  in  this  part,  is  that  from  which  the  river 
GrtMO  precipitates;  a  river  the  source  of  which,  as  yet 
nnknown,  appears  to  be  at  distance  in  the  interior  of  the 
mountains,  and  which,  by  its  junction  with  the  river  Nepean, 
conatitutea  the  famous  Hawkesbury  Biver,  of  which  we  shall 
have  to  say  so  much  in  the  coarse  of  this  history. 

"  Among  the  most  interesting  characters  of  this  Austral 
colony  must  be  placed  Mr.  Baas,  eurgeon  to  the  Beliance,  who, 
in  a  Blight  whale-boat  dared  to  venture  on  an  unknown  sea,  and 
discovered  the  famous  strait  to  which  his  name  was  affixed 
by  public  gratitude.  This  extraordinary  personage  was  also 
Bolicitoas  <^  attempting  to  pass  the  Blue  Mountains ;  and  in 
the  year  1769  set  off  for  that  purpose,  accompanied  by  a  small 
ntunber  of  men,  on  whose  courage  he  could  depend.  Xevec 
in  an  attempt  of  this  kind  was  such  hardihood  displayed. 
With  his  feet  and  hands  armed  with  iron  hooks,  Mr.  Bass 
Beveral  times  climbed  the  most  steep  and  horrible  mountains. 
Bapeat«dly  stopped  by  preoipices,  he  caused  himself  to  ba 
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let  down  tbem  ^tli  coida.  Great  a&  this  zeal,  it  wae  of  no 
ooiiaequBiic«  ;  and  after  fifteen  days  of  fotdgue,  and  anp&ral- 
elled  danger,  Mr.  Bass  returned  to  Sydney,  confirming  further 
by  hifi  inefficiency  the  impracticability  of  penetrating  beyond 
these  singolar  mouutaine.  From  the  summit  of  a  very 
elevated  peak,  which  he  ascended,  Mr.  Baae  discorered  before 
him,  at  tiie  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  miles,  another  chain 
'  of  mountains  of  a  superior  elevation  to  any  of  those  he 
had  hitherto  passed,  and  the  intenuediate  space  presented 
obstacles  and  dangers  equally  great  with  those  in  his  rear. 
In  this  perilous  excursion  tiie  party  suflfered  exceedingly 
from  thirsty  their  provision  of  water  being  expended,  and  no 
means  of  recruiting  it  being  found  in  these  arid  mountains, 
'When,'  said  Mr.  Bass  to  me,  'we  by  chance  discovered  any 
moist  earth  or  mud  in  crevices  of  rocks,  we  applied  our  hand- 
kerchiefs  to  the  crevice,  and  sucked  as  forcibly  aa  possible,  in 
order  to  imbibe  the  remaining  moisture. ' 

"  Suoh,  to  the  period  of  our  arrival  at  Fort  Jackson,  had  been 
the  result  of  the  different  efforts  to  pass  the  Blue  Mountains. 
[Tired  of  the  expense  and  &uitleasness  of  the  enterprise,  the 
English  government  for  some  years  ceased  to  regard  it  as  a 
matter  of  any  consequence.  My  companions  and  myself, 
however,  succeeded  in  persuading  Governor  King,  to-vnras  the 
close  of  our  stay,  that  is  to  say,  in  October,  1802,  to  issue 
orders  for  a  renewal  of  the  undertaking.  The  direction  of  the 
expedition  was  confided  to  M  Bareillier,  a  French  emigrant^ 
an  engineer  belonging  to  the  colony,  and  aide-de-camp  to  the 
Qovernor,  I  was  myself  anxious  to  accompany  thia  party, 
but  Mr.  K"irtg  did  not  conceive  himself  justified  in  extending 
his  complaisance  so  far  as  to  grant  mo  permission.  To  the 
different  precautions  used  on  anterior  expeditions  was  super- 
added the  ingenious  plan  of  stationing  small  posts  at  various 
intervals,  increasing  in  number  in  proportion  to  tiie  advance 
into  the  interior  of  the  mountains,  and  thus  forming  an  active 
chain  of  communication  between  the  advancing  party  and  the 
nearest  English  establishment.  The  same  fate  which  attended 
the  others  awaited  the  attempt  of  M.  Bareillier ;  it  does  not 
even  appear  that  he  was  able  to  penetrate  so  for  as  some  of 
bis  predeoeasora.  From  this  wearisome  excursion  he  brought 
back  only  a  small  number  of  specimens  of  freestone,  simuar 
to  that  of  the  sea  shore,  and  of  the  intei'vening  space  between 
it  and  the  mountains. 

"  What  is  more  singolai  in  the  history  of  tliese  motmtaiiiB, 
the  natives  of  this  country  know  as  little  of  them  as  tlie 
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Europeans.  All  agree  in  the  impossibility  of  olearing  this 
weatem  barrier  ;  and  what  they  relate  of  the  country  beyond 
proves  it  to  be  utterly  unknown  to  them.  There,  eay  they,  is 
an  immetiBe  lake,  on  the  banks  of  wbiob  are  inhabitants  fair 
as  the  English,  drest  like  them,  and  like  them  building  stone 
houses  and  large  towns.  We  shall  see  in  another  part  of  this 
work  that  the  existence  of  this  large  lake,  this  sort  of  Caepian 
Sea,  is  not  less  destitute  of  probability  than  the  tale  of  the 
white  inhabitante  and  their  civilised  condition ;  I  shall  merely 
reioaik,  that  it  ia  very  probable  these  ideas  are  of  no  older 
date  than  the  settlement  of  the  English  odocy,  which  appears 
to  have  inspired  them. 

"However,  the  savages  on  these  shores  have  a  sort  of 
religious  veneration  for  the  Blue  Mountains.  Here,  in  their 
opinion,  an  evil  spirit  or  malifice'nt  divinity  resides,  of  which 
eieewfaere  we  shaU  present  several  grotesque  figures  traced  by 
the  natives  themselves.  From  the  summit  of  these  insur- 
mountable rooks,  this  terrible  god  hurls  his  thunder,  and 
sends  forth  the  burning  vinds  and  floods  which  alternately 
lay  waste  the  countrv.  However  ridiculous  such  belief  it 
yet  hae  its  origin  in  observations  of  the  phenomena  of  nature ; 
for,  from  the  summit  of  these  mountains  it  is  that  all  the 
aoonrges  notioed  here  descend.  In  this  point  of  view,  the 
majority  of  the  religious  opinions  of  difieient  nations  are 
equally  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  naturalist  and  the 
philosopher;  in  another  pl^ce  we  shall  produce  additional 
interestiDg  proofs  of  this  useful  truth." 

The  English  translater  of  the  narrative  of  this  French  expe- 
dition, which  was  despatched  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  1809, 
for  the  discovery  of  southern  lands,  gives,  in  a  note  to  the 
eleventh  volume  of  "  Pinkerton's  Toyagea  and  Travels,"  the 
following  statement  respcctijig  the  crossing  of  the  Blue 
Mountains  by  Wilson  and  nis  companions.  As  the  work  which 
contains  this  note  was  published  long  before  the  date  of 
the  Buooesafol  expedition  undertaken  by  Messrs.  Wentworth, 
Blaxland,  and  others,  who  are  generally  regarded  as  the  first 
explorers  who  succeeded  In  passing  these  great  natural 
barriera,  it  affords  a  strong  proof  of  the  truth  of  Wilaon's 
Btoiy.  The  translator's  note  in  "Pinkerton's  Voyages  and 
Travels"  says : — 

"Besides  the  different  attempts  noticed  by  M.  Feron  to 
Mas  tlie  Blue  Mountains,  one  was  made  in  January  and 
Bebmary,  1799,  by  a  convict  of  the  name  of  Wilson,  a  man 
aoCMtwaed  to  a  savage  life  from  having  long  resided  with 
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and  followed  tiie  maimerB  of  the  natiTes  ;  he  was  attended  hy 
a  freed  man  belong;iag  to  the  Governor.  Fifty  miles  eouth- 
west-half-eontii  of  Fanamatta,  Wilson  discovered  abundance 
of  salt  [?  slate]  ;  at  eighty  miles  south-west,  saw  a  fine  conntry 
and  a  mine  of  coal,  with  abundance  of  limestone ;  when  one 
hundred  miles  south-west  quarter-west,  the  land  was  inter- 
sected by  creeks,  which  appeared  to  receive  rivers ;  north  of 
this  last  station  the  country  was  open  end  thinly  wooded ; 
north-west  it  was  mountainous,  but  with  much  good  land ;  at 
one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  south-weat-by-west  of  Parra- 
matta  he  fell  in  with  the  head  of  a  river  nearly  ae  large  as 
the  Hawkesbury,  appearing  to  run  from  south-eaat  to  north- 
west. Now,  should  this  river  continue  the  course  hero 
described,  and  pass  to  the  west  of  the  mountains  by  some 
undiscovered  fissure,  it  must  either  empty  itself  into  a  lake, 
OT  become  absorbed.  The  truth  of  the  remainder  of  Wilson's 
relation  was  not  disputed  by  Governor  Hunter,  after  having 
dispatched  people  to  verify  Oie  exietence  of  the  salt  deacribed 
by  him,  who  found  it  at  the  stated  place." 

The  latter  part  of  1793  was  another  period  of  great  priva- 
tion. Some  accounts  say  it  was  the  worst  time  which  the 
colonists  ever  endored :  far  although  the  crops  of  wheat  and 
maize  were  tolerably  good,  there  waa  not  a  pound  of  imported 
flour  in  the  settlement^  and  the  faciUties  for  grinding  were 
qaite  inadequate  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people.  The 
weekly  ration  now  consisted  of  nothing  but  the  following 
cereals — three  pounds  of  wheats  five  pounds  of  maize,  two 
pints  of  peas,  and  two  of  gram.  Colonel  Collins,  speakingof 
the  state  of  things  at  this  period,  says : — "  This  was  univer- 
sally felt  as  the  worst  ration  which  had  ever  been  served  from 
his  Majesty's  stores;  and  by  the  labouring  convict  particn- 
larty  so,  as  no  article  of  grain  was  prepared  for  him  so  as  to 
be  immediately  made  use  of  The  quantity  that  was  now  to 
be  ground,  and  the  numbers  who  brought  grain  to  the  mill, 
kept  it  employed  all  the  night  as  well  as  the  day ;  and  aa 
from  the  scarcity  of  mills,  every  man  was  compelled  to  wait 
for  his  turn,  the  day  had  broke  and  the  dram  beat  for  labour, 
before  many  who  went  into  the  mill-hoase  at  night  had  been 
able  to  get  their  com  ground."  Privation,  as  usual,  brought 
crime,  and  thefts  of  provisions  again  became  frequent.  On  €k% 
departure  of  Governor  Phillip,  a  similar  notion  became  pre- 
valent amongst  the  convicts,  respecting  the  power  of  thoae 
who  administered  the  govenuoent^  as  Uiey  had  before  en(«r- 
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teined  abont  the  Qovemor  himaelf,  viz.,  that  they  had  not  the 
legal  power  of  isflictiiig  the  estreme  penal^  of  the  law.  This 
delusion  was  moat  unfortunate,  for  nothms^  ehort  of  death 
conld  deter  starving  men  from  plunder ;  and  it  eoon  became 
absolotely  neceasary,  if  order  was  to  be  maintained,  to  con- 
vince them  that  they  'were  mistaken.  In  compliance  with 
thifl  neoesflity,  it  was  resolved  in  the  beginning  of  December, 
that  the  next  offender  detected  in  stealing  food  shotdd  die.  A 
few  davB  afterwards  a  man  was  discovered,  convicted,  and 
promptly  hanged,  "  The  poor  wretch,"  says  Colonel  Collins 
"  cherished  the  idea  to  the  last  moment  that  he  should  not 
snffer;  but  to  have  pardoned  him  would  only  have  tended  to 
strengthen  the  supposition  that  the  LicuteQant-Govemoi  had 
not  the  power  of  life  and  death." 

Up  to  this  period  it  appears  that  no  tame  animal  had  been 
killed  in  the  settlement  for  sale  as  food.  The  only  fresh  meat 
procnrable  was  game,  and  this,  &om  the  number  of  persons 
constantly  employed  in  shooting,  or  &om  some  other  cause, 
bad  again  become  very  scarce.  But  at  this  time  an  event 
occurred  which  attracted  much  attention.  This  was  no  less 
an  event  t^an  the  killing  of  a  sheep  by  a  settler  for  sale  to  the 
public.  The  carcass  was  disposed  of  in  small  quantities,  and 
realised  about  six  pounds  sterling.  The  price  of  live  stock  at 
this  time  was  enormous.  A  cow,  believed  to  be  in  calf,  was 
sold  for  eighty  pounds ;  and  her  calf,  when  it  was  born 
proving  a  male,  was  sold  for  fifteen  pounds.  "About  the 
middle  of  the  month,"  says  Colonel  Collins,  (speaking  of 
January,  1794,)  "one  small  cow  and  a  Bengal  steer  were 
killed ;  and  this  was  the  third  time  that  fresh  beef  had  been 
tasted  by  the  colonists,  once  when  the  Lientenant-Qovemor 
and  the  officers  of  the  settlement  were  entertained  bv  the 
captain  of  a  Spanish  ship  whioh  visited  Port  Jackson.'  At 
that  time,  however,  had  they  not  been  informed  that  they 
were  eating  beef,  they  would  never  have  discovered  it  by  the 
flavour  ;  and  it  certainly  happened  to  more  than  one  English- 
man that  day  to  eat  his  favourite  viand  without  recognising 
tbe  taste." 

The  harvest  of  1793  was  estimated  to  have  yielded  fourteen 
thonsand  bushels  of  wheat,  about  one  half  having  been  pro- 
dnoed  on  the  settlers'  farms,  and  the  remainder  on  the  ^d 
cultivated  by  the  prisoners  for  the  government.  This 
abundant  return,  and  the  high  price  paid  by  the  government 
tot  Oie  settlera'  wheat  and  maize,  induced  a  number  of  military 
offlcen  and  others  to  avail  themselves  of  granta  oi  land,  which 
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had  been  liberally  placed  at  their  diepoeal  b;  the  Home 
aathoritiee.  Ko  breadstufis  had  been  imported  for  nearly 
eighteen  months,  and  the  colony  had  now  reached  a  con- 
dition, in  the  production  of  oerecdB,  wliich,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  rendered  it  independent  of  foreign  supplies.  The  great 
drawbtiokB  to  the  prosperity  of  the  eetUers  seemed  etill  to  be 
the  difficulty  experienced  in  introducing  and  preserving  live 
stock.  At  ue  end  of  June,  1794,  about  tax  years  and  a  half 
after  the  fotindatioit  of  the  colony,  the  horned  cattle  num- 
bered only  forty  head  ;  and  the  sheep  but  five  hundred  utd 
sixteen.  From,  that  period,  however,  greater  suocess  spears 
to  have  attended  the  introduction  of  stock  and  the  numben 
rapidly  increased. 

In  September,  1794,  four  gentlemen,  generally  known  as 
the  Scotch  Martyrs,  Messrs.  Muir,  Pabner,  Shirving,  and 
Margaiut,  arrived  in  the  oolony  as  convicts ;  and  a  few  montba 
afterwards  another,  a  Mr.  Gerald,  was  sent  to  bear  them 
company.  The  British  Government  had  just  before  taken 
the  alarm  at  the  progress  of  what  were  thought  revolutionary 
doctrines,  and  had  put  into  operation  laws  which  were  a 
disgrace  to  any  oountry.  The  gentlemen  above  named, 
persons  of  peaceable  lives  and  most  estimable  characters,  were 
among  the  earliest  victims  of  the  terror  into  which  the 
English  govemlag  classes  were  thrown  by  the  French  revo- 
lution. The  crime  of  which  these  prisoners  had  been 
convicted  was  sedition ;  and  their  eo-oalled  sedition  was  of 
such  a  obaracter  that  it  ia  difficult  if  not  impossible  in  this 
day,  and  with  the  liberty  which  we  now  enjoy,  to  onderatand 
how  it  could  be  regarded  as  a  crime  calling  for  so  heavy  a 
punishment^  or  indeed  for  any  punishment  at  alL  The  fate 
of  four  out  of  five  of  these  Scotch  Martyrs  was  very  melan' 
oholy.  Mr.  Gerald,  who  was  a  man  of  refined  manners  and 
delicate  susceptibility,  died  within  about  a  year  of  his  landing 
in  the  colony,  having  never  recovered  from  the  shock  which 
his  oonstitation  had  suffered  when  his  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced. Three  days  after  him  Mr.  Skirving  olao  died,  of  a 
broken  heart  Mr.  Palmer,  who  had  been  a  clergyman, 
lingered  until  the  expirataou  of  hia  sentence,  but  died  on  the 
homeward  voyage.  Mr.  Muir,  who  had  bean  an  advocate  at 
the  Scotch  bar,  mode  his  escape  &om  the  oolony  in  an 
American  vessel,  called  the  Otter,  which  had  been  hired  by 
some  ttienda  ana  admirers  of  hia  character  for  the  expreae 
purpose  of  carrying  him  oS.  The  Otter  was  wrecked  on  die 
west  coast  of  Ameiica,  and  iSi.  Muii  saffared  great  hardships 
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and  priTfttionB  in  endeavouring  to  reach  Itfexioo,  from  ,whioh 
coastry  he  obt^ed  a  passage  to  Europe  in  a  Spanish  &igate. 
The  fngat«  was,  after  a  sharp  conflict,  captured  by  a  Britieh 
man-of-wfur.  In  the  action  Mr.  Muir  waa  desperately 
'OTODnded  in  tlie  head,  and  was  lying  apparently  dead  on  deok 
when  the  frigate  was  boarded  by  the  crew  of  the  British 
Teasel ;  he  revived,  however,  after  a  short  time,  so  for  as  to 
bear  to  be  landed  on  the  Spanish  coast  After  a  time  he 
partially  recovered  and  succeeded  in  making  his  way  to  Paris, 
bat  gradually  sank  from  the  effecte  of  his  eufferinga  and  his 
woands,  and  died  shortly  afterwards.  Mr.  Margarot  was  the 
only  one  of  the  five  who  lived  to  return  to  his  native  country, 
^vhich  he  did  in  1613,  after  the  expiration  of  his  sentence. 
Theae  gentlemen  left  behind  them  in  the  colony  a  most 
fevonrable  impreBaion  of  thejr  ohaiaot«rB  and  oouduot,  and 
iirere  regarded  by  many  of  the  ooloniste  with  the  deepest 
Bympathy. 

In  March,  1795,  it  was  aaoertained  from  descriptions  g^ven 
by  the  natives  that  large  flniinals  with  horns  existed  Bome- 
friiere  in  the  interior.  It  was  at  once  suspected,  and  with 
truth,  that  they  were  the  offspring  of  the  cattle  which  had 
disappeared  so  strangely  soon  mer  the  settlemsnt  was  formed. 
Efforts  were  soon  made  to  discover  their  exaot  whereabouts, 
bnt  for  some  time  without  auccesB.  About  eight  months 
afterwards,  however,  they  were  found  at  a  place  about  fifty 
miles  from  Sydney,  beyond  the  Nepean  Biver,  the  number  of 
the  herd  had  increased  to  upwards  of  sixty.  The  place  where 
they  were  discovered  was  named  the  Cowpastures  and  was 
the  best  grassed  district  which  at  that  time  had  been  dis- 
covered in  the  country.  They  were  not  interfered  with,  and 
consequently  increased  very  rapidly,  ceiA  formed  the  stock 
from  which  most  of  the  wild  cattle  of  the  colony — now  a 
nnisance^-have  sprung. 

In  August^  1796,  a  vessel  which  was  driven  by  contrary 
winds  to  take  shelter  at  Fort  Stephens  found  there  fooiwhite 
men  who  were  at  first  supposed  to  be  shipwrecked  seamen, 
bnt  who  turned  out  to  be  runaway  convicts  who  bad  been 
missing  for  nearly  five  years,  and  were  supposed  to  have 
perished.  They  were  brought  to  Sydney,  and  gave  a  most 
favourable  account  of  the  treatment  they  bad  met  with  from 
the  natives  of  that  part  of  the  coastL  The  blacks  they  said  bad 
given  them  food  and  shelter,  and  supported  them  for  years 
with  the  most  unvarying  kindness,  considering,  as  the  convicts 
^scoTeied  when  they  bxd  been  there  long  enough  to  under- 
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stand  the  language,  that  they  were  unfortunate  i 
thrown  by  misfortuae  upon  theii  shores,  and  therefore 
entitled  to  assistance  and  protection.  A  oontemporary  account 
says  : — "  The  ship  Providence,  of  twenfy-eight  guns,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Broughton,  from  England,  met  wiUi  very 
bad  weather  on  her  passage  from  tlte  Brazil  coast,  and  was 
driven  past  the  harbour  of  Port  Jackson  as  far  to  the  north- 
ward as  Port  Stephens,  in  which  she  anchored ;  and  whera, 
to  the  great  surprise  of  Captain  Broughton,  he  found  and 
received  on  board  four  white  people,  (if  four  miserable,  naked, 
dirty,  and  smoke-dried  men  could  be  called  white,)  runaways 
from  Parramatta  in  the  month  of  September,  1790,  by  name 
John  Tarwood,  Geerge  lies,  George  Connoway,  and  John 
Wateon.  Their  fifth  companion  (Joseph  Sutton)  had  died. 
They  told  a  melancholy  tale  of  their  sufferings  in  the  boat ; 
and  for  many  days  after  their  arrival  they  passed  their  time 
in  detailing  to  the  crowds,  both  of  blEick  and  white  people 
which  attended,  their  adventures  in  Fort  Stephens,  the  mst 
harbour  that  they  made.  Having  lived  like  the  savages 
among  whom  they  dwelt)  their  change  of  food  soon  disagreed 
with  them,  and  they  were  all  taken  ill,  appearing  to  be  prin- 
cipally affected  with  abdominal  swellings.  They  spoke  in 
high  terms  of  t^e  pEicifio  disposition  and  gentle  mannera  of 
the  natives.  Each  of  theee  had  had  a  name  given  him,  and 
given  with  several  ceremonies.  Wives  also  were  allotted 
tiiem,  and  one  or  two  had  children.  They  were  never 
leqnired  to  go  out  on  any  occasion  of  hostility,  and  were  in 
general  supped  by  the  natives  with  fish  or  other  food,  being 
considered  by  them  (for  so  their  situation  only  could  ba 
construed)  as  unfortunate  strangers  thrown  upon  their  shore 
from  the  mouth  of  the  yawning  deep,  and  therefore  entitled 
to  their  protection.  They  told  a  ndiculoue  story,  that  the 
natives  appeared  to  worship  them,  often  assuring  them,  when 
^ey  began  to  understand  each  other,  that  they  were  undoubt- 
edlv  the  ancestors  of  some  of  them  who  had  fallen  in  battle, 
and  had  returned  from  the  sea  to  visit  them  again ;  and  one 
native  appeared  firmly  to  believe  that  his  father  was  come 
baok  in  Uie  person  of  either  Lee  or  Connoway,  and  took  them 
to  the  spot  where  his  body  had  been  burnt.  On  being  told 
that  immense  numbers  of  people  existed  far  beyond  their 
little  knowledge,  they  instaatly  pronounced  them  to  be  the 
spirits  of  their  ooantrymen,  which,  after  death,  had  migrated 
into  other  regions." 
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A  few  extracts  from  Collins  will  give  an  idea  of  die  duly- 
life  of  the  colonists  at  this  period : — "  The  permiBaion  g^ven 
to  offioere  to  hold  lauds  had  operated  powerfuIl]i  in  &your  of 
the  colony,  which  was,  in  the  opinion  of  most  people,  now 
making  rapid  Btridee  towarde  that  independence  so  long,  and 
hitherto  soTsinly,  wiehed  far.  Theae  gentlemen  were  liberal 
in  their  employment  of  people ;  and  snoh  had  been  their 
exertions,  that  it  appeared  by  a  survey  taken  in  the  last 
month,  that  nine  hundred  and  eighty-two  acres  had  been 
cleared  by  them  since  that  pemuBsion  had  been  reoeived;  and 
it  further  appeared,  that  there  bad  been  cleared  eince  Ooyemoc 
Phillip's  departure  in  December,  1792,  two  thouBand  nine 
haudrad  and  sixtv-two  acres.  It  must  here  be  remembered, 
that  the  colony  had  been  supplied  with  no  other  groia  than 
that  raised  within  itself  from  the  16th  day  of  December, 
1793. 

"  Some  natives,  who  had  observed  the  inoreaeing  number 
of  the  settlers  on  the  hanke  of  the  Hawkesbury,  and  had 
learned  that  they  were  Bolioitoua  to  discover  other  fresh-vrater 
rivers,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  settlemente,  asBured  them, 
that  at  no  very  great  diltanoe  ^m  Botany  Bay,  there  was  a 
river  of  fresh  water  which  ran  into  the  sea.  As  this  was 
thoDght  not  to  be  improbable,  two  men  of  the  militaiy,  who 
were  deemed  of  sufB.Qient  judgment  and  discretion  for  the 
purpose,  were  sent  ont  well  armed  and  Aimiahed  with  provi- 
sions for  a  week.  They  set  off  from  the  south  shore,  and 
were  accompanied  by  a  native,  as  a  guide,  who  possessed  a 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  named  the  place  where  the 
ftesh  water  would  be  found  to  mn.  Great  expectations  were 
formed  of  this  exonrsion,  from  the  oonfidence  with  which  the 
native  repeatedly  asserted  the  existence  of  a  freshwater  river. 
Ou  the  20th,  however,  tlie  party  returned,  with  an  account 
that  Hie  native  had  very  soon  Walked  beyond  his  own  know- 
ledge  of  the  oountry,  and  trusted  to  them  to  bring  him  safe 
ba(£;  that  having  penetrated  about  twenty  miles  south  of 
Ilotany  Bay,  they  came  to  a  large  inlet  of  the  sea,  [Port  Hack- 
ing] which  formed  a  small  harbour.  The  head  of  this  they 
rounded,  without  discovering  any  river  of  fresh  water  near  it. 
The  oonntiy  they  described  se  high  and  rocky  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  the  harbour,  which,  on  afterwards  looking  into 
the  charts  was  supposed  to  be  somewhere  about  Beed  Point. 
The  native  retomed  with  the  soldiers,  as  chesrfullv  and  as 
well  pleased  as  if  he  had  conduoted  them  to  the  banks  of  tba 
tirst  liver  in  the  world. 
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"  la  addition  to  BeTend  most  daring  bo^lame^  a  highway 
lobbery  had  been  oonunitted  in  the  oooise  of  the  mouth. 
This  wBs  a  speoies  of  depravity  hitherto  imknowa  in  the 
oountiy;  and  might,  perhaps,  be  deemed  one  atop  toward 
refinement,  as  being  at  least  a  more  manly  mode  of  taking 
property,  than  that  which  the  pilfering  dark-loving  knaves 
adopted  The  present,  like  the  meaner  acts  of  villainy,  had 
its  source  in  Hm  same  vice,  namely  gaming,  whioh  was  still 
pursued  with  the  utmost  avidity  and  the  most  dexterous 
management ;  insomuoh  that  they  almost  ooustaatly  defeated 
t^e  peaoe-ofBceis. 

"  Some  severe  oontests  among;  the  natives  took  plaoe  during 
the  month  of  August  (1794)  in  and  about  the  town  of  Sydney. 
In  fact,  the  inhabitants  still  knew  very  little  of  the  manners 
and  ouatoms  of  these  people,  notwithstanding  the  advantage 
whioh  they  posBessed  in  the  constant  residence  of  many  of 
them,  and  the  desire  that  they  showed  of  cultivating  their 
friendship.  At  the  Hawkesbury  thaj  'were  not  so  Mendly  ; 
a  settler  there  and  his  servant  were  nearly  murdered  in  their 
hut  by  some  natives  irom  the  woods,  who  stole  upon  them 
with  such  secrecy  as  to  wound  and  overpower  them  before 
they  could  procure  assistance.  A  few  days  after  this  oiicum- 
atance,  a  body  of  natives  attacked  the  settlers,  and  cairied  off 
their  olothas,  provisiona,  and  whatever  else  thay  could  lay 
their  heuads  on.  The  HofForers  collected  what  arms  Uiey  oould, 
and,  following  them,  seven  or  eight  of  the  plunderers  wers 
killed  upon  the  spot  This  mode  of  treating  them  had  beooma 
absolutely  necessary,  from  the  frequency  and  evil  effects  of 
their  visite ;  but  whatever  the  settlers  at  the  river  suffered 
was  entirely  brought  on  them  by  their  own  misoooduot; 
there  was  not  a  doubt  but  that  many  natives  had  been 
wantonly  £red  upon;  and  when  their  children,  after  the  flight 
of  the  parente,  have  bllen  into  the  settlers'  hands,  they  have 
been  detained  at  their  huta,  notwithstanding  tho  earnest 
entreatiss  of  their  paienta  to  have  them  restored. 

"  On  the  26th,  the  Dsdalus  sailing  with  stores  aaA  provi- 
siona for  Norfolk  Island,  two  female  natives,  wishing  to 
withdraw  from  the  cruelty  whioh  they,  with  others  of  Sieix 
sex,  experienced  from  their  countrymen,  were  allowed  to 
embark  in  her,  and  were  consigned  to  the  oare  of  tjie  lientaii- 
ant-Governor.  One  of  them  was  sister  to  Benuillong;  the 
other  was  oonneated  with  the  young  man  his  oompaiiion. 
Perhaps  they  wished  to  wait  in  peace  and  rftdiKneat  tha 
arrival  of  those  who  were  bound  to  f  roteot  them. 
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"Some  accounts  were  reooived  irom.  the  HawkesbuTy,  whioh 
oonoboraied  the  opinios  that  the  settlers  there  merited  the 
attacks  which  ware  ttom  time  to  time  mnde  upon  them  b;  the 
natiTee ;  it  being  now  said,  that  some  of  thras  had  aeiaed  a 
native  boy,  and,  after  tTing  him  hand  and  foot,  hod  dragged 
him  BeTeral  times  through  a  fire,  until  his  back  waa  dread- 
taUj  burnt,  and  in  that  state  bad  thrown  him  into  the  river, 
where  they  shot  at  and  killed  him.  Such  a  report  could  not 
be  heard  withoat  being  followed  by  the  oloeest  examination  ; 
when  it  appeared,  that  a  boy  had  actually  been  shot  when  in 
the  water,  from  a  conviction,  as  they  eaid,  of  hie  haying  been 
detached  aa  a  spy  upon  them  &om  a  large  body  of  natives  j 
and  that  he  was  returning  to  them  with  an  account  of  their 
weakneee ;  there  being  only  one  musket  to  be  found  among 
aevwal  farms.  Xo  person  appearing  to  contradict  this 
aoooont,  it  was  admitted  as  a  truth ;  though  niany  dtill  oon- 
mdered  it  as  a  tale  invented  to  cover  the  true  circumstance, 
that  a  boy  Lad  been  cruelly  and  wantonly  murdered  by 
them. 

"The  presence  of  some  person  with  authority  was  become 
abaolntely  necessary  among  those  settlers,  who,  finding  them- 
aelvee  £re«d  from  bondage,  instantly  conceived  that  they  were 
above  all  restrictions.  , 

"  At  the  commencement  of  January,  1706,  from  the  great 
numbers  of  labouring  conviota  who  were  employed  in  sundry 
works  in  the  town  of  Sydney,  and  at  the  grounds  about 
Petersham ;  of  others  employed  with  offlcers  and  settlers ;  of 
those  who,  their  terms  of  transportatiou  being  expired,  were 
allowed  to  provide  for  themselves ;  and  of  others  who  had 
been  permitted  to  leave  the  colony  ; — public  field-labour  was 
entirely  at  a  etond.  The  present  commanding  officer,  wishing 
to  colbvate  the  ground  belonging  tc  Government,  ooUectad  as 
many  labourers  as  could  be  got  together,  and  sent  a  gang, 
formed  of  bricklayers,  brickmakers,  timber-carriage  men,  <&o., 
to  Parramotta  and  Toongabbe,  there  to  prepare  the  ground  for 
wheat  for  the  enauing  season.  At  the  muster  which  had  been 
lately  taken,  fifty  people  were  found  without  any  employment^ 
whose  Bervioes  still  oelonged  to  the  public ;  most  of  these 
were  laid  hold  of,  and  sent  to  hard  labour  ;  and  it  appeared 
at  the  same  time  that  some  were  at  large  in  the  woods,  nin- 
awaya  and  vagabonds. 

**  On  the  day  following,  the  ooloniol  eohooner  sailed  for  the 
river,  [the  Hawkeebnry,]  having  on  board  a  mill,  provisions, 
Ac.,  for  tlie  settlera  there.   A  military  guard  was  also  ordered. 
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tha  Gommanding  officer  of  -wliicli  was  to  introdnce  some 
regnlatioDB  among  the  settlers,  and  to  prevent,  hy  the  effect 
of  his  preBenoe  and  authority,  the  commisaion  of  thoBe 
enormities  which  disgraced  that  settlement. 

"  Some  of5cera  who  had  made  an  eicuraion  to  the  Hawkes- 
bury  early  in  February,  with  a  view  of  selecting  eligible 
spots  for  farme,  on  their  return  epoke  highly  of  the  corn 
which  they  saw  growing  there,  and  of  the  picturesque  appear- 
ance of  many  of  the  settlers'  fanna.  Those  people  told 
them,  that  in  general  their  grounds  which  had  been  in  wheat 
had  produced  from  thirty  to  thirty'siz  bushels  an  acre  ; 
that  they  found  one  bushel  (or  on  some  spots  &ve  pecks)  of 
Beed  sufficient  to  sow  an  acre  ;  and  that,  if  sown  as  early  as 
the  month  of  April  or  May,  they  imagined  the  ground  would 
produce  a  sepond  crop,  and  the  season  be  not  too  far 
advanced  to  ripen  it.  Theur  kitchen  gardens  wen  plentifnlli^ 
stocked  with  vegetables. 

"  No  doubt  remained  of  the  ill  md  impolitio  conduct  of 
some  of  the  settlers  towards  the  natives ;  as,  in  revenge 
for  some  cruelties  which  the  savages  had  experienced:,  thev 
threatened  to  put  to  death  three  of  them  by  name,  and  had, 
through  mistake,  actually  attacked  and  badly  wounded  otiiers. 
These  paiticulara  were  obtained  through  the  means  one  of 
Wilson,*  a  wild  idle  young  man,  who,  hia  term  of  tranroorta- 
tion  being  expired,  preferred  living  among  ^e  natives  in  tlie 
Tioinity  of  the  river,  to  earning  the  wages  of  honest  indnstiy 
by  working  for  settlers.  He  had  formed  something  of  an 
intermediate  language  between  his  own  and  theirs,  with 
which  he  made  a  shifb  to  comprehend  most  of  what  they 
wished  to  communicate;  for  they  did  not  conceal  the  senee 
they  entertained  of  the  injuries  which  hod  been  done  them. 
As  the  gratifying  of  an  idle  wandering  disposition  was  the 
sole  object  with  Wilson  in  herding  with  these  people,  no 
good  consequence  was  likely  to  ensue  from  it ;  and  it  was  by 
no  means  improbable,  that  at  some  future  time,  if  disgusted 
with  the  white  people,  he  might  join  tlte  blacks,  and  assist 
them  in  committing  depredations,  or  make  use  of  their 
assistance  to  punish  or  revenge  his  own  injuries.  Mr.  Grimes, 
therefore,  proposed  taHng  him  with  him  m  the  schooner  to 
Port  Stephens. 

"  There  were  at  this  time  several  convicts  in  the  woods 
subsisting  by  theft ;  and  it  having  been  reported,  that  three 
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of  them  had  been  met  aimed,  it  became  neceesary  to  secure 
them  OB  80ua  aa  poeeible.  People  were  sent  out  immediatelT ; 
and  one  of  the  wretched  runaways  was  soon  met  with  in  tiio 
act  of  robbing  a  garden,  and,  refusing  to  surrender,  was  shot. 
The  koowledge  of  his  fate  drove  the  others  to  a  greater 
diataace  from  the  settlement 

"  About  the  latter  end  of  the  month  the  natives  adjusted 
some  affiure  of  honour  in  a  convenieut  apot  near  the  oriek- 
fields.  Hkose  who  lived  about  the  souui  shore  of  Botany 
Bay  brought  with  them  a  stranger  of  an  extraordinary 
appearance  and  charaotsr,  even  Ms  name  had  eomething 
unoonunon  in  the  sound,  Qome-boak.  He  had  been  severtd 
days  on  .his  journey  irom  the  place  where  he  lived,  which 
was  &r  southward.  In  height  he  was  not  more  than  five  feet 
two  or  three  iuohes ;  bnt  by  far  the  most  musoular,  square, 
and  well-formed  nirtive  that  hod  been  seen  iu  tihe  country. 
He  fought  well ;  his  spears  were  remarkably  long,  and  he 
defended  himself  with  a  shield  that  covered  his  whole  body. 
The  inhabitants  of  Sydney  had  the  satisiaotdon  of  seeing  him 
engage  with  some  of  their  friends,  and  of  observing  thai 
neither  their  persons  nor  reputations  suffered  anything  iu  the 
contest.  "When  the  fight  was  over,  on  some  of  the  gentlemen 
piainng  to  them  the  martial  talents  of  this  stranger,  the 
Btreng£  and  mnade  of  his  arm,  and  the  excellence  of  hie 
ught,  they  admitted  the  praise  to  be  just;  but  hinted,  that, 
with  all  these  exoellenoies,  when  opposed  to  them,  he  hod 
not  gained  the  slightest  advantage;  and  unwilling  to  have 
him  too  highly  thought  o^  they  with  horror  in  their  coun- 
tenances, assured  those  with  whom  they  tailed,  that  Gome- 
hoak  was  a  oannibaL 

"  On  the  21st  of  April  the  colonial  schooner  returned  fh>m 
the  Hawhesbury,  bringing  upwards  of  eleven  hundred  bushels 
of  remarkably  &ie  Indian  com  from  the  etore  there.  The 
master  again  reported  his  apprehensions  that  the  navigation 
of  the  river  would  be  obstructed  by  the  settlers,  who  oon? 
tinned  the  practice  of  fal'ing  the  trees  and  rolling  them 
inte  the  stream.  He  found  five  feet  leas  water  at  the  store- 
wharf  than  when  he  had  been  there  in  February,  owing  to 
the  dry  weather  which  for  some  time  past  had  prevailed. 

"  At  that  settlement  an  open  war  seemed  about  that  time 
to  have  commenced  between  the  natives  and  the  settlers ;  and 
word  was  received  over-lsnd,  that  two  of  the  latter  had  been 
killed  by  a  party  of  the  former.  The  natives  appeared  in 
large  bodies,    men,  women,  and  children,    provided  witii 
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bUnketo  and  nete  to  carry  off  the  com,  (of  wfaiot  thef 
f^peured  aa  fond  se  tltosa  natives  who  lived  at  Sydney,) 
and  seemed  datennined  to  taka  it  whenever  and  wherever 
tliey  oould  meet  with  opportunitiee.  In  their  attacks  they 
oooduGted  themselves  with  much  art ;  bat  where  that  failed, 
they  had  recourse  to  violence ;  and  on  the  least  appearanoe 
of  redstaace  made  nse  of  their  spears  or  clubs.  To  check  at 
once,  if  possible,  these  dangerous  depredatoTS,  Oaptain  Fatat^ 
ton  directed  a  pEirty  of  the  corps  to  be  sent  from  Parramattf^ 
viih  iDstructions  to  destroy  as  many  as  they  could  meet  with 
of  die  wood  tribe  (Be-dia-gal)  ;  and  in  the  hope  of  striking' 
terror,  to  erect  gibbete  in  different  places,  whereon  tiie  bodies 
of  all  they  might  kill  were  to  be  hung.  It  was  report«d  tiiat 
several  of  these  people  were  killed  in  consequence  of  this 
order ;  but  none  of  their  bodies  were  found  (perhi^s  if  any 
were  killed  they  ware  carried  off  bv  their  oompanions) :  some 
prisoners,  however,  were  taken  and  sent  to  Syaney ;  one  man 
(M>parently  a  cripple),  five  women,  and  some  children.  One 
of  the  women,  with  a  child  at  her  breast,  had  been  shot 
tiirongh  the  shoulder,  and  the  same  shot  had  wounded  the 
babe :  every  care  was  token  of  them  that  humanity  sug- 
gested. The  cripple  in  a  short  time  found  means  to  eacE^[>e, 
and  by  swimming  reached  the  North  Shore  in  safety,  whence 
no  doubt  he  got  back  to  bis  friends.  Captain  Fateraon  hoped 
ihat  by  detaining  the  prisoners,  and  treating  them  wall,  some 
good  effeot  might  result ;  but  finding,  after  some  time,  that 
ooeroion,  not  attention,  was  more  likely  to  answer  his  ends, 
he  sent  the  women  baid^  While  ahe  had  been  at  the  settle- 
ment the  wounded  child  diad  ;  and  one  of  the  women  was 
delivered  of  a  boy,  which  died  immediately.  On  tiie  soldiers 
withdrawing,  the  natives  attacked  a  &rm  nearly  opposite 
Bichmond  Hill,  and  put  a  settler  and  his  son  to  deatu ;  Hie 
wife,  after  reoeiving  several  wounds,  crawled  down  the  bank, 
and  concealed  herself  among  some  reeda  half  immersed  in 
the  river,  where  she  remained  a  considerable  time  without 
Assistance:  being  at  length  found,  this  poor  creature,  afier 
having  seen  her  hasbEmd  and  ber  child  slaughtered  before 
her  eyes,  was  taken  into  the  hospital  at  Farramatta,  where 
she  recovered,  though  slowly,  of  her  woands.  In  oonae- 
quence  of  this  horrid  circumstance,  another  party  of  the  corps 
was  sent  out ;  and  while  they  were  there  the  natives  kept  at  k 
distance.  This  dnty  now  became  permanent ;  and  the  soldiers 
were  distributed  among  the  settlera  for  their  proteoticni: 
a  protection,  however,  ^at  many  of  them  did  not  menb*' 
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Sack  priTBtiona  aad  Bofferingfl  as  wen  uidand  b7  the 
settlen  on  aevoi^  oocfwious  duriiur  GOTemi^  Phillip's  period 
of  rule,  as  well  aa  after  lie  bad  leA  the  colony,  have  seldom 
been  exceeded,  and  oerttualj  never  suniaaBed,  in  the  experi- 
encfl  of  British  colomat&  Di.  Iiang,  in  his  HiatcHrical  aad 
Statistical  Acoonnl^  says  that  a  wealthy  and  respectable 
inhabitant  of  Sydney,  a  free  settler,  who  arrivea  during 
Qovemor  Phillip's  time,  told  him  thiU;  his  ration  for  a  long 
period  was  bat  a  single  oob  of  com  a  day,  and  that  tea  thrae 
yeatn  he  lived  in  the  constant  fear  Utal  he  shoold  one  day 
perish  of  hunger.  Many  of  the  animals,  which  had  been 
imported  at  great  trouble  and  expense,  principally  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  were  killed  for  subaistenee  in  periods  of 
•oaroity,  so  that  when  Governor  Phillip  left  in  1792  there 
were  bot  23  head  of  homed  cattle  in  Ute  settlement ;  of  sheep 
there  were  at  that  time  105,  pigs  43,  and  11  horses.  The  land 
in  cnltivation  was  1703  acres ;  and  the  population,  exolnaive 
of  N^orfolk  lahmd,  about  3600.  The  three  years  which 
elapsed,  however,  between  that  time  and  the  arrival  of  hia 
sucx»BBor  witnessed  a  more  encoaraging  degree  of  progress. 
During  that  period  the  horses  increased  to  57,  the  homed 
cattle  to  229,  the  sheep  to  1553,  the  pigs  to  1869,  and  there 
ware  1427  goats.  The  addition  to  Uie  luid  in  cultivatioa 
was  proportionallT  great  At  the  end  o£  1795  it  amounted  to 
upwards  of  five  thousand  acres.  Huoh  of  this  progress  was 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  position  in  which  circnmatanoes  hod 
placed  the  offloers  of  the  N%w  South  Wales  Corps,  it  is 
highly  creditable  to  the  sagacity  and  energy  of  Captain  John 
Uacarthur  and  others  that  even  at  that  early  period — marked 
■B  it  was  by  depression  tmd  privation — they  were  able  to  see 
dte  Dtagniiloent  oapt^ilitdes  of  the  country,  and  to  seize,  when 
ajrcnmeteneee  left  them  in  command  of  the  settlement,  the- 
^lendid  opportonity  which  prraented  itself  for  pushing  tiieir 
fortones  by  developing  its  latent  but  g^eat  resoaroes.  And  ii^ 
in  grasping  at  the  ad^mtagee  thus  placed  within  tubeir  reoofa, 
they  acted  with  much  seLflahnesB,  it  was,  on  the  whole,  a, 
i^shness  of  an  enlightened  oharaotar.  However  much  they 
may  be  censured  for  overlooking,  in  some  of  their  sets,  a» 
hereafter  more  fully  related,  thoee  muTrima  of  fairness  and 
iostioe  which  it  is  desir^ls  all  men  should  practice,  it  is 
mpoesible  not  to  recognise  the  great  ability,  energy,  aod 
Bntanirise  which  Uiey  manifested  on  many  oooasions,  and 
vducn  ultimately  not  only  led  them  on  to  wealth  bst  ensured 
the  prosperity  of  their  fellow- colonists. 
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The  condition  of  the  eetUement  when  the  officers  of  tho 
Kew  South  Wales  Coips  first  found  themselyea  in  control  of 
ite  affairs,  although  there  existed  no  immediate  prospect  of 
absolute  want,  was  deplorable  enough.  Nearly  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  was  victualled  from  the  public  stores;  and 
although  almost  all  the  prisonsra,  who  then  formed  probably 
three-fourths  of  the  population,  were  ostensibly  engaged  on 

Eiublio  works  or  in  oletiring  or  cultivating  the  land,  the  daily 
abour  expected  from  each  individual  was  absurdly  small  and 
inaigniflcant ;  and  paltry  as  it  was  in  amount,  it  was  seldom  • 
fully  performed,  or,  if  performed  nominally,  was  executed  in 
BQch  a  careless  and  improper  vray  as  to  be  idmost  useless.  The 
labooi  was  present,  and  the  land  on  which  to  employ  ii 
profitably  was  not  wanting,  but  there  wfts  no  machinery  to 
control  and  enforce  the  one,  and  in  ite  absence  no  sufficient 
motive  on  the  part  of  the  convicts  to  take  advantage  of  the 
fertility  of  the  other.  The  abundance  of  land  at  the  disposal 
of  the  soldier  settlers  was  accompanied  by  an  ec[ually  ready 
command  of  labour.  Before  they  seized  the  opportunity  of 
turning  both  to  profit,  the  land  vras  useless  and  the  labour 
idle.  Suddenly  finding  themselves  In  command  of  both, 
they  promptly  took  advantage  of  the  oircumstauoe  to  benefit 
themselves  ;  and  as  in  benefiting  themselves  they  advanced 
the  interests  of  the  whole  community,  few  wiU,  in  the  present 
day,  be  inclined  to  look  very  closely  into  their  motives.  If 
they  helped  each  other  to  grante  of  land  and  assigned  to  each 
other  gangs  of  men  to  cultivate  it,  they  acted  selfishly,  no 
doubt,  but  still  not  illegally.  There  was  at  once,  when  they 
found  themselves  in  the  position  of  rulers,  a  motive  brought 
into  play  which  did  not  before  exist — the  motive  of  private 
emolument — for  compelling  the  prisoners  to  work  and  to 
learn  h^te  of  thrift  and  industry.  They  were  taught  to 
work  in  a  rude  way,  it  is  true — under  fear  of  the  lash 
generally — but  anything  was  better  than  the  lazy,  lumless, 
Ticions  existence  which  most  of  the  convicte  would  other- 
wise have  dia^;ed  out  Those  who  work  hard,  whether 
from  choice  or  compulsion,  cannot  be  very  bad  men.  That 
idleness  is  the  parent  of  vice  is  a  maxim  as  true  as  it  is  old, 
and  partionlarly  true  with  regard  to  the  criminal  class.  And 
labour,  even  if  enforced,  has  its  benefits,  under  such  circum- 
stances, apart  altogether  from  the  wealth  it  produces.  Habits 
of  reguhuity,  patient  endurance,  and  order,  are  induced ;  evil 
practices  checked,  skill  acquired,  experience  gained,  and  vicious 
thoughts  curbed  or  eradicated.  Land  and  labour  were  both 
unproductive  while  they  remained  the  property  of  the  State, 


bat;  directly  they  oame'  undet  the  ooatrol  of  indrnduaU,  Gia 
stimuloB  of  priyate  gain  caused  them,  to  produce  &uit; 

If  the  offlcere  of  the  New  SouUi  Walss  Corps  and  their 
Mffltds  had  confined  themeelTes  to  graepin^  at  as  much  land 
u  they  ooold  possibly  cultivate,  and  compelling  their 
convict  Berrants  to  cnltivate  all  tltey  could  piocuie,  they 
would  not  deserve  half  the  hard  thiags  which  have  been  said 
and  written  of  them.  But,  unfortunately,  human  oupidi^ 
is  almost  insatiable,  and  the  conduct  of  the  gentlemen  in 
question  did  not  prove  an  exoeptioQ  to  the  general  i-ule.  la 
addition  to  monopolising  most  of  the  available  land  and 
labour,  they  took  advantage  of  their  position  to  control  for 
theiiown-beneSt  the  rising  commerce  of  the  settlement;  they 
became  dealers  and  hucksters — it  would  be  absurd  to  call 
them  merchante  under  such  a  state  of  things  as  then  existed. 
They  monopolised  almost  every  species  of  traffic  The  non- 
cammiasioned  officers  of  the  corps  were  licensed  to  retail  the 
(pints  which  their  snperiors  purchased  or  distilled,  and  eveiy 
petty  dealer  was  obliged  to  buy  hia  goods  of  them  or  through 
them  at  their  own  prices.  This  state  of  things  commenced 
in  the  period  now  referred  to — 1792-95 — but  it  did  not  end 
then.  On  the  contrary,  it  endured  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
audits  effects  were  visible  for  a  much  longer  period.  What 
those'  effects  were,  and  what  were  the  particular  Ibrms  of 
monopoly  and  the  practices  resorted  to,  wUl  be  shown  In 
EQcceeding  chapters. 

The  writer  bias  thought  it  necessary  to  enter  at  this  length 
into  an  explanation  of  the  position  in  which  tie  officers  ot  the 
^'ew  South  Wales  Corps  and  their  immediate  friends  and  con- 
neiions  were  placed,  because  the  steps  they  then  tooh  and  the 
piirilegQs  tb^  secured  for  their  order  exercised  a  very  great 
influence  on  the  after  progress  of  the  colony  and  the  character 
of  its  people  and  institutiouB. 

For  a  period  of  two  years — viz.,  from  the  departure  of 
Governor  Phillip,  in  December,  1792,  to  December,  1794,  the 
office  of  Lieutenant-Governor  was  filled  by  M^or  Grose,  who 
then  left  for  England,  and  Captain  Fatereon  sucoeeded  Mm. 
The  latter  gentleman  was  Lieutenant-Governor  for  about  nine 
months — viz.,  from  Major  Grose's  departure  to  the  arrival  of 
Governor  Hunter  in  September,  1795. 

Some  small  progress'  had  been  made  in  Australian  dis- 
covery since  the  period  when  the  colony  was  founded. 
Captun  Vancouver,  of  tJie  British  Navy,  had  discovered  the 
splendid  harbour  of  King  George's  Sound  near  the  south- 
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western  extremity  of  the  continent,  in  1791 ;  end  in  tlis 
fallowing  year  the  French  Admiral  D'Entreoaateaux,  who  had 
been  sent  out  in  aearoh  of  the  unfortunate  De  la  Peyrouse 
and  his  companions,  made  some  not  very  important  dia- 
ooveriea  on  &e  eame  part  of  the  coast,  and  also  on  the  coast 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  He  ga^e  his  name  to  the  channel 
which  he  found  between  Brune  Island  and  the  mcunland  of 
Taunania.  Both  Vancouver  and  D'Entrecasteaux  confirmed 
the  general  accuracy  of  the  statements  respecting  the  soathem 
ooast^  which  had  been  published  so  early  as  1627,  on  the 
authority  of  Pieter  Nuyts,  or  whoever  was  the  writer  of  the 
account  of  the  voyage  of  the  Dutch  ahip  Guide  Zeepard,  in 
that  year. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


On  the  7th  September,  1795,  the  new  Qovemor-in-Chief, 
Captain  John  Hunter,  arrived,  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
entered  upon  his  duties.  He  had  originally  come  out  with 
Governor  Phillip,  as  captain  of  the  Sinus  &igate,  and  bad 
gone  to  England,  in  1791,  with  despatches  to  the  Home  Go- 
vernment. On  (Governor  Phillip's  reliaquishing  the  charge 
of  the  settlement,  Captain  Hunter  had  been  chosen  to  succeed 
him,  and  probably  no  better  choice  could  have  been  made 
than  that  of  a  man  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  found- 
ing  the  colony,  and  who  felt  a  personal  interest  in  it«  success. 
On  his  return  to  Sydney  he  found  that  although  considerable 
progress  in  material  advancement  had  been  made  during  his 
'  Bibsenoe,  and  that  many  of  the  difficulties  which  at  first  beset 
the  infant  settlement  had  disappeared,  others  of  almost  as  for- 
midable a  character  hod  arisen  in  their  place.  The  military 
and  their  immediate  friends  and  connexions  had  become  a 
dominant  class ;  they  had  been  entrusted  with  the  control  of 
the  government  for  three  years,  and  during  that  period,  they 
had  usurped  notonly  the  functiona  properly  belonging  to  oivu 
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ftutliority,  bnt  had  eeoured  for  themselvpi  a  monopoljr  of  land, 
labour,  and  traffic  Worse  than  this,  many  of  them  bad  taken 
adTsatage  of  their  power  and  position  to  eet  almost  all  the 
ruies  of  decorum  and  morality  at  defiance  by  forming  illioit 
conaexions  with  female  conviots.  There  was  no  publia 
opinion  to  oontrol  them,  and  vice  of  the  most  open  and 
Dnbluehlng  kind  was  practised  by  those  whose  duty  it  was  to 
bare  set  the  highest  example  to  the  ignorant  and  fallen  olass 
which  formed  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  population.  If 
the  foondatioit  of  the  fortunes  of  a  few  fbrniliea  was  laid 
during  this  period  of  military  rule,  the  seeds  of  vice  were 
nndonbtedly  sown  to  a  wide  extent  at  the  same  time.  The 
persons  who  suffered  most  during  the  exist«iice  of  the  military 
^potjano.  were  the  class  of  small  settlers.  They  were  few  in 
nomber,  quite  nnable  to  make  their  power  felt>  and  were 
therefore  made  the  victima  of  great  exactions — of  such  enor- 
mous charges  for  everything  they  required  to  purchase,  that 
they  were  almost  reduced  to  starvation  and  despair.  Kothing 
was  allowed  to  be  bought,  either  from  the  public  store  or 
irom  the  private  ships  which  visited  the  port, without  passing 
thniogh  the  hands  of  a  set  of  greedy  and  grasping  officials. 

The  arrival  of  Governor  Hunter  was  hailed  with  joy  by  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  settleinent^  except  the  military  otacera 
and  their  friends,  whose  iron  rule  and  crushing  monopoly 
had  made  them  exceedingly  unpopular  with  the  rest  of  the 
oQHununity.  In  a  letter  dated  Sydney,  September  15,  1795, 
written  by  the  Kev.  Thomas  Fyshe  Palmer,  one  of  the  so- 
•^ed  Scotch  Martyrs  whose  severe  sentence  and  melancholy 
fate  are  recorded  in  the  previous  chapter,  the  conduct  of  the 
men  who  had  ruled  the  colony  for  nearly  three  years  is  spoken 
oi  aa  grasping  and  tyrannical  in  the  extreme.  Mr.  Palmer's 
letter  was  addressed  to  another  clergyman,  the  Eev.  Theophilus 
Lindsey,  ALA.,  the  celebrated  minister  of  Essex-street  Chapel, 
London,  and  refers  to  the  faithiul  conduct  of  the  Eev,  Mr. 
JoluiBon,  the  colonial  chaplain,  in  reproving  in  the  most  fear- 
less manuer  the  tyranny  of  the  military  and  the  gross  im- 
morality of  which  they  had  been  guilty.  "  On  the  first  Sunday 
tfter  Governor  Hunter's  arrivd,"  says  Mr.  Palmer,  "  the 
^T.  Ur.  Johnson,  in  his  sermon,  exposed  the  last  govem- 
"lent,  their  extortion,  their  despotism,  their  debauchery, 
^i  ruin  of  the  colony,  driving  it  almost  to  famine  by  the 
MJe  of  goods  at  1200  per  cent,  profit  He  congratulated  the 
wlouy  at  the  abolition  of  the  military  government  and  the 
rBBtoration  of  ft  civil  one,  and  of  the  laws;  and  orders  are  this 
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day  given  out  that  so  officer  ebaU  sell  anv  more  liquor."  Mr. 
Ffdmer  had  been  aocompanied  in  bis  paniahmant  b;  two 
devoted,  allboogh  bumble,  friends,  named  ElUa  and  Boston, 
who,  out  of  affection  and  ejnanpathy,  resolved  to  follow  him 
to  the  antipodes,  and  to  take  u^  their  abode  in  the 
colony  as  &ee  settlera.  Their  connexion,  howevisr, 
with  a  man  transported  for  the  crime  of  sedition,  brought 
the  displeasure  of  the  little  military  despote  upon  their 
heads,  and  when  they  landed  in  Sydney  they  ivere  inter- 
dicted Irom  following  any  calling  by  which  they  oould 
support  themselves.  In  this  position,  being  without  means, 
they  were  reduced  to  great  straite.  "  After  such  kindness  as 
theirs,"  said  Mr.  Palmer  in  the  letter  beftfj^e  quoted,  "itfoUowed 
of  course  that  we  lived  together,  ajid  tlrat  they  shared  what  I 
bod.  It  was  fortunate  for  them  that  I  had  something  left 
&om  the  plunder  of  G.  and  bis  crew.  The  destmotive  and 
oppressive  monopoly  of  the  military  officers  forbad  every  one 
to  purchase  of  ^e  ships  that  oame  to  Uiis  harbour.  The 
military  offtcers  alone  bought  and  resold  to  all  tJie  colony  at 
1000  per  cent  profit,  and  often  more.  Heears.  EUis  and 
Boston,  however,  firmly,  but  in  guarded  language,  insisted  on 
the  rights  of  British  subjects  to  carry  on  any  ^ade  not  pro- 
bibited  in  one  of  his  Majesty's  harbours.  This  irritated  the 
whole  governing  despotic  power  of  the  settlement  against 
them.  They  were  refused  a  grant  of  land  and  servants,  and 
never  employed,  though  by  making  salt  and  ouring  fish  they 
could  have  saved  the  colony  from  a  famine.  Where  every- 
thing is  so  immensely  clear,  you  may  guess  that  it  was  laid 
heavy  on  me  ;  but  my  money  could  not  have  been  bo  well 
employed,  and  the  worst  is  now  over.  (Jrovemor  Hunter, 
who  ia,  I  hear  from  all  hands,  a  good  man,  and  their  ftiend, 
is  arrived,  and  the  despotism  and  in&mons  monopoliea  of  the 
last  government  are  no  more." 

The  conduct  of  the  two  young  men  in  question  towards 
Mr.  Falmei  aifords  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  (tf 
affectionate  devotion  and  self-sacrificing  sympathy  ever 
recorded.  The  ship  Surprise,  the  vessel  in  wbioh  they 
accompanied  their  fdend  to  the  colony,  was  commanded  by  a 
man  of  the  most  infamous  character,  who,  knowing  that  Mr. 
Palmer  was  poaaeaaed  of  money  and  in  weak  health,  used  eveiy 
meana  in  hia  power  to  bring  about  bis  death ;  in  wiiidti  event 
that  gentleman's  efii'ects  would  fall  into  hia  possession.  The 
Surprise  touched  at  Rio  Janeiro,  and  remained  there  for  a 
considerubla  time,  during  which  period   the   captain  made 
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Tepeated  attempts  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Falmer'e  faithful  friends 
and  guardians.  He  tried  to  prevail  upon  them  to  atop  at  fiio, 
and  introduced  them  to  the  Viceroy  as  persons  of  great 
mechanical  ability  who  oould  be  of  use  ia  instructing  others. 
"The  Viceroy,"  asys  Mr.  Palmer,  in  the  letter  to  the  Key.  T. 
Lindsey,  before  referred  to,  "paid  them  every  attention,  kept 
a  splendid  table  for  them,  had  men  of  rank  to  attend .  them, 
aet  them  to  v(yA,  and  when  convinced  of  their  ability,  offered 
them  any  sum  to  set  np  in  business  and  £300  per  annum  to 
settle  in  Rio.  They  here  gave  oaother  proof  of  their  Mend- 
ship  for  me.  Though  both  were  without  a  shilling,  they 
finoly  rejected  the  offer,  and  evei^  aolioitation  made  use  oS 
for  their  compliance,  as  it  was  their  firm  belief  that  C  would 
have  murdered  me  in  their  absence." 

After  the  arrival  of  Governor  Hvinter  in,  the  colony,  Meaers. 
EUis  and  Boston  established  themselveB  in  bnsineaa  in  Sydney 
as  brewers  and  mauufacturera  of  vinegar,  salt,  soap,  &o. 
Whan  the  term  of  Mr.  Palmer's  eentenoe  had  expired,  lifr. 
Ellis,  still  as  devoted  as  ever,  fitted  out  a  small  vessel  to 
ooQvey  himself  and  his  beloved  Mend  and  pastor  to  England. 
Their  little  craft  was  neither  lai^  enough  nor  strong  enough 
to  attempt  the  passage  round  Gape  Horn,  and  the  f\inds  at 
their  disposal  wer6  scarcely  equtU  to  providing  for  the  long 
voyage  by  the  route  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  without  the 
aasietanoe  of  traffic  by  the  wa^.  In  carrying  out  their  plans 
Uiey  touched  at  some  of  the  islands  of  the  South  Seas,  and 
their  little  crafty  after  some  narrow  esoapea,  was  ultimately 
wrecked  on  one  of  the  Ladrone  islands,  where  they  were  taken 
prisoners  by  the  Spaniards,  and  Mr,  Palmer,  debilitated 
by  hardship  tmd  snoering,  caught  a  fever  and  died.  This 
nniortaiiate  victim  to  advanced  political  opinions,  although 
one  of  the  so-oalled  "  Scotch  Martyrs,"  from  having  been  tried 
and  convicted  in  Scotland,  was  not  a  Scotchman  by  birth. 
He  was  a  native  of  Bedfordshire,  and  descended  from  an 
opulent  &milv  long  settled  in  that  county.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  was  a 
fellow  of  Queen's  College,  but,  in  oonsequence  of  pemaing 
the  writings  of  Dr.  Priestley,  had  embraced  Unitarian 
opinions,  and  in  1792  became  the  miiuster  of  a  ohnroh  of 
that  denomination  at  Dundee.  He  was  a  man  of  excellent 
understanding,  unimpeachable  morals,  and  great  simplioify 
of  character;  and  oeing  an  ardent  Mend  to  liberty, 
he,  perhafn  somewhat  iDcautiously  considering  the  ciroum- 
stanoea  of  the  times,  toolt  some  part  in  republishing  an  old 


"  Address  to  the  People  of  Scotland  conoeming  the  Reform  of 
Parliameat."  For  kia  connexion  witli  this  matter  he  nas  tried 
by  the  Cirouit  Coart  of  Justiciary  ;  and,  being  convicted,  a 
sentence  was  passed  upon  him  of  seven  years  "  baniehment."  . 
This  the  Gtoveiumeat  interpreted  to  mean  transportation  to 
Botany  Bay.  fle  waa  treated  with  the  greatest  barbarity  both 
while  in  gaol  and  on  the  voyage ;  the  conduct  of  those  in 
power  towards  him  having  probabiy  been  exasperated  by  the 
great  excitement  which  his  case  created  and  the  efforts  made 
by  the  reform  party  in  his  favour.  A  publio  subaciiptioii, 
amounting  to  several  hundred  ponnda,  was  raised  for  him 
and  his  fellow'teformers  when  they  were  transported;  and  it 
is  dae  to  Governor  Hunter  to  state,  that  on  his  arrival  he  took 
means  to  ameliorate  their  condition,  and  to  render  their  exile 
B8  little  painful  as  possible. 

In  this  age  and  country  it  is,  happily,  extremely  difficult  to 
comj^hend  the  reaeons  which  prompted  suoh  treatment  as 
Ur.  Palmer  and  his  political  associates  experienced  at  the 
bands  of  the  authorities,  both  in  England  and  during  the  first 
part  of  their  residence  in  the  colon y.  The  crime  for 
which  they  were  tried  and  transported  was  merely  aa 
attempt  to  bring  about  a  reform  in  Parliament ;  and 
the  next  generation  effected  all  they  had  ever  contended 
for :  but  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  recent  and  terrible 
events  of  the  French  Revolution  had  impressed  on  the 
English  ruling  classes  an  absolute  horror  of  change— a 
perfect  dread  of  novelty,  whether  in  religion  or  politics  ;  and 
It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Palmer  and  his  feUow-exilea  were 
punished  as  much  for  their  want  of  orthodoxy  in  faith,  as  for 
their  advocacy  of  parliamentary  refono.  Church  and  StKta 
was  the  watchword  of  the  day.  To  touch  either  was  lite 
touching  the  Ark  of  tie  Covenant,  The  wealthy  classes  had 
as  great  a  horror  of  catching  revolution  as  their  ancestors  of 
the  previous  century  had  of  catching  the  plague.  They  looked 
upon  all  innovation  as  revolution,  and  once  changes  com- 
menced there  was  no  telling  where  they  would  end.  In  tbeir 
opinion,  there  waa  but  one  way  to  escape  from  danger.  "  Semper 
eadem"  was  their  maxim;  or,  as  a  late  writer  has  happily 
expressed  it,  with  as  much  truth  as  sarcasm,  "  Stay  stiU,  don't 
move  ;  do  what  you  have  been  accustomed  to  do,  and  oonsalt 
your  grandmother  on  everything."  In  17i^4  every  man  of 
wealth  in  England  was  a  firm  beUever  in  this  prinoiple.  "If," 
said  they,  "  we  do  not  resist  the  spirit  of  innovation  in  tJie 
first  attempt^  if  we  admit  the  amalieBt  okange  in  our  parli»- 
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mentey  system,  we  are  loei  If  the  institutions  of  the 
ooantry  are  tampered  mth  on  the  pretenoe  of  admitting  the 
truth  of  principles  just  in  theory,  we  shall  soon  witness  cqb- 
Mquences  most  pernicious  in  ^laotica.  If  we  permit  the 
anutUest  encroachment  on  the  tune-honoured  observancea  of 
oar  fore&thers,  we  shall  be  answerable  t«  our  country  and  to 
postetiW.  Wb  remember  the  proud  fabric  of  the  Frenot 
mooaicny.  A  few  years  ago  it  stood,  as  it  seemed,  on  the 
lOok  of  tune,  force,  and  opinion,  supported  by  the  Church,  the 
Mobility  and  the  Parliament.  Now  it  has  crumbled  into  dust : 
Tanished  from  the  earth.  If  euoh  a  warning  has  no  effect  on 
men  of  property  and  position,  if  it  does  not  open  their  eyes, 
tfaey  will  deserre  their  fate  if  they  submit  to  the  slightest 
change  in  their  laws,  or  in  their  form  of  government"  This 
was  Uie  style  of  reasoning,  and  these  were  the  sentiments  of 
the  English  ruling  classes  in  1794.  Mr.  Palmer  had  shocked 
the  prejudices  of  hie  class,  had  scandalised  his  clerical 
bretluvn  by  leaving  the  Establiahed  Church  and  becoming 
tiie  paator  of  a  Unitarian  congregation.  This  mere  change 
(J  opinion  in  religions  matters  involved  nothing  penal,  it  is 
tm« ;  but  it  made  him  a  marked  man ;  and  when,  two  years 
after,  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  taken  some  part  in  the 
republication  of  a  paper  advocating  Parliamentary  Eeform — 
his  fate  was  sealed.  The  crime  of  which  he  was  convicted 
-was  what  is  in  Scotch  law  technically  called,  "  leaeing- 
TMlring" — that  is  libelling,  or  speaking  ill  of  the  governments 
Ha  appears  to  have  had  no  other  object  in  view  than  a  reform, 
by'proper  and  conatitutiDnal  means,  of  the  glaring  abuses  con- 
seoted  with  the  British  representive  system.  Messrs.  Muir, 
Gerald,  and  Skirving,  were  men  of  a  very  similar  stamp  to 
Mr.  Palmer ;  but  old  Mr.  Margarot  was  altogether  a  different 
person.  He  was  a  man  of  ultra  opinions,  a  violent  republican, 
ukd  lost  no  opportunity  of  advocating  the  most  extreme 
prindplee.  There  was  no  aympathy  whatever  between  his 
fellow-exiles  and  himself,  and  his  h«haviour  towards  them 
was  not  such  as  to  make  them  desirous  of  his  company.  He 
was  a  rough  physical  force  man,  an  admirer  of  the  French 
revolutionists,  while  the^  were  gentlemen  of  education  and 
nflned  manners,  who  desired  the  enfranchisement  of  the  great 
moss  of  their  countrymen,  hut  loathed  violence  and  blood- 
shed, and  would  have  shrunk  &om  advocating  revolutionary 


It  is  quite  impossible  to  suppose  that  several  gentlemen 
of  such  Utaraoter  and  attainments  as  Messrs.  Miiir,  Palmer, 
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SHrving,  and  Gerald,  could  have  lived  for  many  vesre  in  & 
Bmall  community,  like  that  of  Sydney  at  this  period,  without 
effectiDg  by  the  influence  of  their  example  and  the  high  tone 
of  their  moral  character  a  considerable  amount  of  good.  Bat 
their  position,  so  far  as  they  themselves  were  concerned, 
was  a  very  painfal  one.  Out  off  by  education,  habit, 
aai  feeling,  from  the  general  mass  of  the  oommtmity  into 
which  they  were  thrown,  and  separated  by  the  very  feet  of 
being  convicts,  from  the  society  of  the  few  men  of  education 
and  character  in  the  settlement,  they  found  themselTes  at 
first,  not  only  surronnded  by  hardships  and  sufferings,  bat 
objects  of  the  most  unfounded  suspicion,  and  almost 
without  the  sympathy  of  a  single  frieni  The  news  of  the 
French  KeTolution  had  reached  the  remot«  shores  of  Port 
Jackson  with  all  its  horrora  magnified,  if  that  were  possible; 
and  these  anfortunate  victimB  of  unfounded  political  fears 
were  at  first  looked  upon  almost  as  if  they  had  been  partid- 
pators  in  the  worst  atrocities  of  that  bloody  time.  At  such  a 
diatanoe  from  England,  even  the  best  informed  pereon  in  th« 
settlement  probably  knew  little  as  to  the  real  oiroamstanoes 
of  the  offence  for  which  these  gentlemen  had  been  transported, 
and  therefore  very  naturally  concluded  that  a  crime  punished 
with  such  eeverity  must  have  been  of  a  very  dreadful  kind. 
Hence  the  strong  feeling  against  them,  manifested  by  the 
military  officers  who  then  ruled  the  settlements  They,  no 
doubt,  looked  upon  these  harmless,  inoffensive  men  as  bwtois 
of  the  blackest  stamp,  as  conspirators  against  their  king  and 
'Country — renegades  almost  unfit  to  live.  It  was  a  natural 
fbeling  in  men  of  military  habits  occupying  their  position. 
The  conduct  of  these  unfortunate  political  exilea,  however, 
-was  such  as  in  a  short  time  to  gain  them  the  respect  and 
sympathy  of  all  who  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  them, 
and  their  memory  was  regarded  by  many  with  affection  long 
after  the  grave  had  closed  over  them. 

What,  after  Hr.  Palmer's  death,  became  of  Kr.  Ellis,  his 
devoted  friend  and  disciple,  the  writ«r  has  been  unable  to 
ascertain.  His  other  self-eaoriQoing  follower,  Kr.  Boston,  who 
was  a  married  man,  did  not,  it  is  probable,  accompany  HesBra. 
Palmer  and  Ellis  in  their  somewhat  rash  attempt  to  return 
io  England.  The  conduct  of  these  devoted  men  affords  a 
xemarkable  contrast  to  the  cruelty,  grasping  eelfiahne^  and 
money-making  avidity  which  characterised  many  colonists  of 
that  period;  and  almost  redeems  from  shame  one  of  the 
darkest  periods  of  Australian  hifltoiy. 
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Conoeniing  Mr.  Muir,  the  most  remarkable  and  talented  of 
these  political  exileB,  a  few  particulara  have  been  given  in  a 
previous  chapter.  But  bis  story  la  so  sad  and  eo  remarkable, 
and  the  &ota  oooneoted  with  lus  conviction  and  his  escape 
from  the  colony  so  eztraordinan^,  as  to  deserve  a  more  length- 
ened notice.  Mr.  Uair  was  bom  in  Glasgow,  in  1765,  of 
highly  reepectable  parentage ;  he  was  educated  for  the  Bar, 
and  admitted  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  1787. 
He  W08  a  young  man  of  most  exemplary  conduct,  polished 
manners,  and  great  ability.  About  1790  an  aeeooiation  for 
bringing  about  a  reform  la  FgHiament  hy  conetitutional  and 
le^al  means  had  bean  formed  in  London,  under  the  name  of 
the  "Friends  of  the  People."  This  Hooiety  isaned  a  lexge 
nnmberoftaactB  and  addreBBCB  advocating  the  political  changes 
which  tliey  desired  to  see  brought  about.  In  the  latter  pext  of 
1792  a  aimilaT  sodety  was  formed  in  Glasgow,  of  which  Mr. 
Hair  became  a  prominent  member.  It  will  eufBoiently  prove 
the  perfectly  peaceable  and  constitntionEJ  nature  of  this 
asaooiBtioii,  to  state  that  its  members  were  obliged,  previous 
b>  admiflaion,  to  Hubscribe  a  declaration  of  adherence  to  the 
government  as  by  law  established ;  that  every  precaution  was 
taken  to  prevent  persona  of  immoral  cbaraoter  or  the  advocates 
of  violent  measures  from  joining  the  society ;  and  that  the 
iitinoetreforms«ontendedfor  stopped  far  short  of  the  measures 
advocated  by  Pitt,  the  then  Prime  Minister,  a  few  years  pre- 
vioosly.  The  Glasgow  associatioii  appears  to  have  adopted 
the  pnblioationa  of  Ute  London  reformers,  and  it  was  for 
leoommending  and  circulating  these  dooumente  that  Mr.  Muir 
was  Rooosed  of  sedition.  These  reform  associations,  in  a 
short  period,  became  numerous  and  influential  throughout  the 
oonntiy,  and  their  proceedings  highly  distasteful  to  the  Pitt 
administration.  Hence  the  extraordinary  efforts  mode  by 
the  government  to  crash  those  who  took  a  leading  part  ia 
their  efitabliahment  The  occurrence  of  the  French  Bevolu- 
tion  at  HsiB  particular  period  threw  the  ruling  classes  of  Great 
Britain  into  such  a  panic  that  they  lost  all  moderation  and 
almost  all  sense  of  justice,  and  the  alarm  thus  created  enabled 
the  Tory  party  to  carry  out  their  wish  to  crush  the  reformers 
in  the  most  high-handed  and  arbitrary  manner.  Mr.  Muir  was 
put  upob  his  trial  on  the  30th  Aaguet^  1793,  before  the  High 
Court  of  JasticiaTT,  Edinburgh.  The  Judges  present  were  tiia 
Lord  JoBtioe  Clerk  (M'Queen,)  Lords  Heuderland,  Dunainnan, 
Swinton,  and  Aberorombie.  The  jury  was  packed  in  the 
most  infiunoue  manner,  more  thui  half  of  theirAuubei  being 
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peraoDS  in  the  pay  of  the  government ;  and  the  prooeedinga 
throughout  ths  tnal  of  the  case  were  disgraceful  in  the  high- 
est degree  to  the  authorities.  Mj.  Muir  defended  himself  in  a 
very  able  and  eloquent  manner,  in  a  speech  of  nearly  three 
hours'  duration,  and  concluded  with  the  following  words : — 
"  Were  I  to  be  led  this  moment  from  the  bar  to  the  scaffold,  I 
should  feel  the  same  calnmeas  and  serenity  which  I  now  do. 
Uy  mind  teUs  me  that  I  have  acted  agreeably  to  my  oon- 
soienoe,  and  tiiat  I  have  engaged  in  a  good,  a  just,  and  a 
glorious  cause, — a  cauee  which  sooner  or  later  must  and  will 
prevail,  and,  by  a  timely  reform,  save  this  country  tnva  de- 
struction." When  he  had  finished,  a  unanimous  roimd  of 
applause  burst  from  the  audience.  The  packed  jury  of  course 
found  him  guilty,  and  the  court  at  once  passed  sentence  of 
fourteen  years'  transportation,  with  the  peiralty  of  death  if  he 
returned  before  the  expiration  of  the  term ;  Lord  Swinton 
remarking  that  torture  having  been  abolished,  there  was  no 
punishment  in  the  Scotch  law  sufficient  for  the  crime  I  Ur. 
Muir's  treatment  after  his  conviction  vma  of  the  most  barbar- 
ous character.  He  was  placed  in  irons  and  sent  to  the  hulks 
at  Woolwich,  and  while  waiting  for  the  transport  to  take  him 
to  New  South  Wales,  was  kept  at  hard  labour  on  shore  with 
three  hundred  convicts,  and  treated  with  every  indignity  it 
was  possible  to  inflict.  He  was  the  only  child  of  his  parents ; 
and  me  parting  eoene  broke  his  father's  oonstitution ;  the  old 
gentleman  was  struck  with  a  ahock  of  palsy,  from  which, 
although  he  lingered  for  several  years,  he  never  recovered ;  sad 
his  aged  mother  perilled  her  life  by  proceeding  to  sea  in  an 
open  boat,  in  severe  weather,  to  oat«h  a  last  glimpse  of  her 
beloved  child.  Mr.  Muir's  case  excited  the  utmost'  indigna- 
tion in  England,  and  on  the  10th  March,  1794,  the  Bight  Hon. 
William  Adam,  afterwards  Lord  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Jury  Court  in  Scotland,  brought  the  matter  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  an  eloquent  speech  of  three  hours'  duration, 
in  which  he  reprobated  the  whole  proceedings  against  Mr, 
Muir,  and  concluded  by  moving  an  address  to  the  Crown  on 
his  behal£  His  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Fox  in  a  long 
and  brilliant  address.  But  the  government  were  too  strong, 
the  motdoQ  was  defeated,  and  the  in&mous  sentence  passed 
upon  an  innocent  man  was  allowed  to  be  oarried  out  in  oil  its 
severity.  It  seems  scarcely  credible,  but  the  fact  is  substan- 
tiated by  the  strongest  testimony,  that  a  cold-blooded,  premedi- 
tated attempt  was  made  by  the  captain  and  officers  of  the 
vessel,  to  murder  Mr.  Uuii  and  hh  fellow-uiles  on  the  voyago 
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out,  nnder  tke  wholly  unfounded  pretence  tliat  they  contem- 
plated a  mutiny.  After  Mr.  Muir's  airiyal  in  tbe  colony, 
(September,  1794,)  his  treatment  was  tax  better  than  he  hftd 
anticipated.  He  was  no  longer  kept  in  irons,  or  forced  to 
Ii^Kmr,  and  shortly  after  his  arriTal  be  purchased,  with  tbe 
intention  of  coItiTatuig  it  witii  his  own  hands,  some  land  on 
the  north  shore  of  the  Parramatta  fUver,  and  named  the  place 
Honter'e  Hill,  after  his  patrimonial  estate  in  Scotland.  The 
locality,  now  a  beautiful  and  populooB  suboib  of  Sydney,  still 
beam  the  name  he  oonferred,  and  serveB  as  a  memorial  of  one 
of  the  noblest  men  that  ever  landed  on  Australian  shores. 
ViDza.  Uie  time  of  his  aniTal  in  Sydney  he  devoted  all  hia 
ener^es  to  the  good  of  bis  fellow-creatnres.  He  took  pleasure 
in  improving  the  minds  and  alleviating  the  bodily  simeringa 
of  the  wret^ed  criminals  around  him,  and  applied  most  of  lua 
narrow  means  to  the  amelioration  of  human  misery.  He  was 
a  devoutly  reli^oas  man,  and  wrot«  out  many  of  the  most 
beantifnl  passages  of  the  Bible  for  the  use  of  those  who  were 
able  to  read  them ;  and  after  Governor  Hunter's  arrival,  and 
the  setting  up  by  bis  Excellency  of  a  small  press,  he 
frequently  employed  himself  in  printbg  with  hie  own  hand 
wlact  paeaageB  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  circulate  among 
the  pnsonere.  The  effect  of  such  efEorte  at  a  time  when  there 
was  scarcely  aBible  or  a  religious  book  in  the  colony,  and  very 
little  care  taken  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  prisoners,  can 
hardly  be  over  estimated.-^The  story  of  Mr.  Muir's  trial  and  his 
EufEeringe  had  exdt«d  the  att«ntion  and  aroused  the  synlpathy, 
not  of  Englishmen  only,  but  of  lovers  of  liberty  in  all  parts 
of  the  ^vorld.  In  America  it  caused  a  profound  sensation ; 
the  Great  Washington  interested  himself  in  bis  behalf,  and  a 
project  was  set  on  foot  to  rescue  him  from  captivity.  A 
veuel  called  the  Otter  was  fitted  out  at  New  York,  placed 
nnder  the  command  of  a  Captain  Dawes,  and  despatmed  to 
Sydney  for  that  purpose.  She  anchored  in  Port  Jackson,  in 
Jannary,  1796.  The  captain  pretended  he  had  put  in  for 
fael  and  water,  and  his  proceedings  excited  no  suspicion. 
After  about  a  forbiight's  stay,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Muir,  and  made  known  the  errand  on 
which  he  had  omne.  The  proposal  was  instantly  embraced. 
Hr.  Hair  succeeded  in  gettmg  on  board  unobserved,  and  the 
venel  at  once  put  to  sea.  This  was  on  the  morning  of  the 
11th  February,  1796,  In  order  ta  avoid  suspicion,  Mr.  Muir 
took  nothing  with  him  except  his  pocket  Bible,  made  no 
dispoeal  of  hie  effecto,  and  probably  had  no  opportunity  of 
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makiDg  his  friends  aware  of  the  nnexpeoted  means  provided 
for  his  eaoape.  He  left  a  letter  for  the  Oovemor,  expreesing 
his  gratoftil  thanks  for  the  kindness  with  whioh  hia  £xcelleiic; 
had  treated  him,  and  intimated  that  he  was  on  his  way  to 
America.  Now  oommesoes  a  aeries  o(  perhaps,  the  most 
remarkable  oiroamstanoes  on  reoord.  After  a  TOyase  of  aboot 
four  months,  the  Otter  made  the  west  ooast  of  Nor£  America, 
near  Noolka  8oimd;  she  there  struck  on  a  sunken  rocl^ 
and  quickly  went  to  pieces.  Every  soul  on  board,  except 
Mr.  Muir  and  two  sailors,  perished;  they  reached  ^e  shore 
more  dead  than  alive,  and  after  wandering  about  for  some 
days  in  a  starving  condition,  were  captured  by  a  tribe  of 
Indians.  Jdr.  Muir,  who  was  soon  separated  ttuat  his  com- 
panions, endeavoured  to  please  his  captors  by  painting  and 
decorating  hia  body  and  following  their  customs.  The 
savages  were  delighted,  and  contrary  to  his  ezpectatioiis, 
he  was  treated  by  them  with  the  greatest  kindness.  In 
three  weeks  he  managed  to  escape.  He  had  nothing  in  hia 
poflsessioQ  but  a  few  dollars  and  his  pocket  Bible,  and 
no  meana  of  directing  hie  coarse.  He  travelled,  however, 
down  tine  western  coast  of  North  America,  a  distance  of 
nearly  four  thoosand  miles,  enduring  the  most  frightful  suffer^ 
ings  {torn  hunger,  thirst,  and  nakedness,  but  without  much 
interruption,  and  at  lost  reached  the  city  of  Panama  in  the 
most  abject  and  forlorn  condition.  He  made  his  way  to  the 
presence  of  the  Governor,  with  scarcely  a  stitch  of  clotiieB  on 
his  body,  and  hie  feet  bleeding  from  the  effects  of  his  long 
journey  ;  being  able  to  speak  a  little  of  the  Spanish  language, 
he  related  his  melancholy  story,  and  vras  at  once  offered 
clothes  and  nourishmeut.  After  a  short  stay,  having  recruited 
his  strength,  be  agtun  started  on  foot^  across  the  IstbmuB  of 
Panama  to  the  city  of  Vera  Cmz,  a  distance  of  a  thonsand 
miles.  The  Governor  of  that  city,  after  hearing  his 
singular  story,  offered  to  send  him  to  the  Havannah.  Mr. 
Muir  accepted  the  offer,  but)  before  the  vessel  was  ready 
to  sail,  he  was  attacked  by  the  yellow  fever  and  laid  on 
a  bed  of  sicknees,  a  stranger  and  penniless.  The  Spaniards, 
although  their  country  was  at  war  with  England  at  the 
time,  acted  with  humEmity  and  kindness,  but  tiie  Governor 
with  some  degree  of  treachery,  for  vn  Mr.  Uuir's  recovery, 
although  he  fulfil  Ipd  hia  promise  of  sanding  him  to  the 
Havannah,  he  sent  him  as  a  prisoner,  with  a  reoommeudatioa 
to  the  authorities  there  to  sendhim  to  Spain,  in  order  that  the 
Government  might  decide  as  to  what  should  be  dose  with 
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him.  On  reaclung  Cuba,  he  was  placed  in  a  loathsome 
priaou,  called  IjaFrinoipe,  and  was  again  attacked  by  aevere 
illness.  Hia  wish  was,  of  couise,  to  reach  the  United  States, 
bnt  that  ooimtry  had  no  consul  or  agent  at  Havannah  to  whom 
he  oonld  t^ply  'or  relief.  After  a  delay  of  several  weeks  he 
was  plaoM  on  board  a  Spanish  frigate,  called  the  Nymph, 
^rtiiah,  with  another  frigate,  was  about  to  retomto  Europe  with 
tresBore.  On  board  this  ship  he  was  obliged  to  work  as  a  com- 
mon sailor.  The  Nymph  and  herconeort  made  the  land  near  the 
harbour  of  Cadiz,  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  April,  1797. 
Two  TJingliBh  frigates,  the  Emerald  and  IrreBistiDle,  part  of 
Sir  John  Jerris'a  squadroD,  were  on  the  look  out  for  the 
Spanish  tzeaanre  ships,  and  when  they  sighted  them  at  onoe 
gave  chase.  The  Spaniards  came  to  an  anchor  in  Oanille 
Bay,  the  English  frigates  anchored  abreast  of  them,  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  and  a  desperate  conflict  ensued,  vhich  lasted 
for  two  hours.  The  Spanish  ships  were  vanquished,  and,  by 
tile  last  shot  flred  from  the  Irresistible,  Mr.  Unix  was  despe- 
rately wounded  in  the  head.  As  soon  as  the  Spaniards 
Btm<^  the  Nymph  was  boarded  by  the  officers  and  crew  of 
the  Irresistible,  when,  on  looking  at  the  dead  and  dying, 
they  were  sbuck  by  the  eingolar  poaition^iii  which  one  of 
the  bodies  lay.  It  was  lying  in  a  pool  of  blood;  the  face 
presented  a  horrid  spectacle,  one  of  the  eyes  having  been 
Knocked  oat  and  carried  away,  with  the  bone  and  part  of 
tlie  cheek;  bnt  the  hands  were  clasped  as  it  in  prayer, 
and  a  small  book  (a  pocket  Bible)  was  between  them. 
The  Spanish  sailors,  believing  the  man  dead,  were  about 
to  throw  him  overboard,  but  m  the  act  of  lifting  Mm  up 
he  uttered  a  deep  sigh,  and  the  book  fell  from  bis  hands. 
One  of  the  English  officers  snatched  it  up,  and  on  glancing 
at  the  first  page  found  there  written  the  name  of  Thomas 
Hnir,  .a  man  who  had  been  his  early  schoolfellow  and 
companion,  and  with  whose  severe  sentence,  and  -subse- 
quent escape  from  Port  Jaokson,  he  was  well  aoqnunted. 
Taking  out  his  handkerchief,  he  viped  the  blood  from  the 
apparently  dying  man'e  &ee,  and  although  so  mnch  disfigured, 
at  once  recognised  the  well-known  featnres.  He  did  not 
breathe  a  word  of  the  disoovery  he  had  made,  bnt  assisted 
to  convey  his  old  friend  on  shore  to  the  hospital  at  Cadiz, 
where  the  British  Commander  had  given  penaifisiou  that  the 
wounded  Spaniards  should  be  sent.  Mr.  Mulr  lay  there, 
apparently  at  the  point  of  death,  for  two  months,  but  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  although  sufi'eilng  extreme  agony,  was  able 


to  Bpeak  BO  as  to  make  himself  onderstood.  By  some  meoiiB 
his  eituatioii  was  made  known  to  eome  ftiends  in  Paris,  b^ 
whom  the  stoiy  of  his  wrongs  and  sufferinga  was  oomjnuni- 
oated  to  the  French  Directory,  who  reg^ding  him  as  ao 
oppresBed  and  perseonted  man,  driven  from  his  own  oonntry 
for  his  fearlesB  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  truth  and  liberty, 
immediately  offered  him  an  asylum  in  Paris.  Hje  accepted 
the  offer,  and  the  French  Government  at  once  made  a  demand 
on  the  government  of  Spain  that  Air,  Muir  should  be  given 
up.  This  request  was  readily  complied  with,  and  having 
^uljally  recovered,  he  proceeded  to  Paris  by  alow  and  easy 
stages.  On  his  entrance  into  France,  such  was  the  sensation 
and  the  sympathy  excit«d  by  the  extraordinary  ciroum- 
etanoes  of  his  case,  that  on  reaching  Bordeaux,  the  first  con- 
eiderable  town  after  crossing  the  Spanish  frontier,  he  was 
invited  to  a  banquet  by  upwards  ot  five  hundred  gentlemen. 
The  Atityor  of  the  city  presided,  and  the  moat  unbounded 
enthusiasm  was  displayed.  Bat  the  fatigue  he  hod  under- 
gone, and  the  excitement,  in  his  then  enfeebled  state,  were  too 
much  for  his  strength,  and  when  he  attempted  to  rise  b> 
return  thanks,  he  tainted  in  the  arms  of  the  American  Consul, 
who  sat  athis  side.  He  reached  Paris  on  the  4th  February,  1798. 
Hi  a  company  was  courted  by  the  most  eminent  men  in 
France,  and  everything  that  the  most  devoted  kindness  and 
medical  aid  could  anggest  was  done  to  relieve  his  sufferings ; 
but  all  was  useless.  Hie  wounds  were  incurable,  and,  after 
lingering  for  a  few  months,  he  expired  at  Chontilly,  near 
Paris,  on  the  27th  September,  1798,  and  was  interred  there,  at 
the  expense  of  the  French  nation,  with  every  mark  of  respect 
Before  his  death  he  sealed  up  the  Bible  which  had  been  his 
constant  solace  and  companion  in  all  his  dangers  and  trials, 
requesting  that  it  might  be  forwarded  to  his  aged  parents  in 
Scotland.  They  lived  to  receive  their  beloved  son's  bequest 
but  the  shock  of  his  death  completed  what  his  wrongs  had 
left  unfiniahed,  and  they  both  died  shortly  afterwards. 

Of  the  melancholy  fate  of  Kr.Muir'B  feUow-exilee  mention 
hsB  already  been  made.  Mr.  Gerald,  a  man  of  great  ability 
and  of  the  most  amiable  and  refined  manners,  soon  SQCcnmbed 
to  the  hardships  of  his  lot  But  before  his  death  he  purchased 
a  small  piece  of  ground  at  Farm  Cove  (now  part  of  the  Sydney 
Botanic  Gardens,)  one  of  the  most  beautiAil  spoca  in  Australia, 
He  cultivated  tbii  little  plot  of  ground  as  a  garden,  and  whrai 
he  died  was,  in  accordance  with  his  often  expressed  wish, 
buried  there.    Mr,  Skirring  only  survived  Mi.'Pahner  three 
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daye.  A  contempoiaiy  aocoimt  eaye :  "  A  dysentery  was  the 
apporeot  oanse  of  hia  death,  but  hia  heoit  was  hidkea.  Among 
US  he  was  a  piona,  honeat,  woithy  character.  In  thia  settle- 
ment his  politioal  princdDlea  never  manifested  themBelves ;  but 
all  hia  aolicitude  seemed  to  be  to  evince  himself  the  friend  of 
human  nature.  Beijniescatin  pace."  Mr.  Margarot,  aa  before 
remarked,  waa  made  of  atemer  stuff,  and  a  man  of  a  verv  diff^- 
ent  stamp.  He  survived  his  period  of  exile,  went  home  in 
1810,  and  gave  important  evidence  before  a  select  committee 
of  the  House  of  Cranmons,  in  1812,  on  the  state  of  the  colony. 
Most  bomeward'bound  ships  at  that  period  touched  at  Bio 
Janeiro,  and  to  that  place  many  persons  who  had  been  trans- 
ported for  political  offences  betook  themselves  on  the  expiri^ 
tion  of  their  sentences,  as  the  most  convenient  port  for 
obtaining  a  passage  to  the  United  States,  where  they  preferred 
proceeding  rather  than  to  Great  Britain.  Amongst  otliers  who 
landed  in  Rio  was  old  Mr.  Margaret,  at  a  period  when  Lord 
Strsngford  was  the  representative  of  England  there.  Hia 
lordship,  after  his  return,  speaking  o(  British  anbjects  he  had 
met  at  Bio,  said :  "  My  only  aoq^naintanoe  in  the  traitor  line, 
wh&m  I  remember,  was  old  Ma^orot,  the  Scotchman,  one  of 
oar  aboriginal  reformers.  I  saw  mudi  of  him,  on  his  return, 
withhis  wife,  and  an  old  cat^  whichhadsooompanied  him  from 
Scotland.and  beenlihe  companion  of  hia  exile."  Mr.  Margarofa 
evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons,  which  will  be  given 
in  a  subsequent  chapter,  exercised  an  important  influence  in 
reforming  the  glaring  abuses  which  had  grown  up  in  the 
oolony  in  connexion  with  the  monopolising  and  trafficing 
proceedings  of  the  military  officers  and  their  Mends. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Johnson,  the  first  colonial  clergyman,  and  at 
thia  time  the  only  one,  to  whose  faithful  discharge  of  hie  duty 
and  fearless  denunciation  of  the  vices  of  the  military  rulers  of 
the  oolony,  Mr.  Palmer  bears  testimony  in  the  letter  before 
quoted,  although  a  minister  of  iJie  Church  of  England,  had 
embraced  the  peculiar  views  of  the  Moravian  Methodists.  He 
was  a  Cambridge  man,  of  Magdalen  College,  and  was  an 
excellent  and  zealous  pastor,  but  of  too  retiring,  quiet,  and 
meek  a  character  to  exercise  much  personal  inflnence  on  the 
men,  who  had  the  control  of  affairs  at  the  period  in  question. 
In  addition  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  chapl^  to  the 
settlement,  he  devoted  considerable  attention  to  hortacolture, 
and  was  tlie  first  to  introduce  the  culture  of  the  orange  into 
tiie  colony.  His  orchard  was  at  Kissing  Point,  and  his  trees 
were  grown  £tom  seeds  which  he  had  procured  at  Sio  Jaaeiio 
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on  the  voyage  out ;  it  is  etud  ttiat  tbey  produced  an  abundanoe 
of  ver7  fine  fruit,  and  that  his  oranges  irequently  sold  aa  high 
OS  a  ffhilling  each.  His  horticultoral  operationB  were,  after  a 
time,  oarried  oat  on  a  somewhat  extfinsive  eoale,  and  were  so 
remarkably  sacoesafal  in  a  money-maHng  point  of  view,  that 
when  he  left  the  oolony,  after  a  residence  therein  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  years,  he  took  with  him  a  oonsiderable  fortune. 
From  hie  quiet  and  inoffensive  charaoter,  very  little  Is  said 
lespeoting  Mm  in  the  acoounts  of  early  writers  on  the  oolony, 
but  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  each  a  man  did  not  pursue 
the  even  tenorof  his  wayin  such  a  community,  fornearlyhalf 
ageneration,  without  doing  much  good.  The  factof  hia  having 
erected  a  ohurch  by  voluntary  effort,  at  such  a  period,  and 
under  very  difficult  and  discouraging  circumstances,  goea  far 
to  prove  Ms  piety  and  zeal ;  and  the  t«stimony  borne  by  iSi, 
Fcumer  as  to  the  way  in  wMch,  on  the  arriTal  of  Governor 
Hunter,  be  {^proved  the  debauchery  and  iTrannical  oonduot 
of  those  who  for  a  period  of  three  years  had  administered  the 
government  of  the  colony,  and  who  were  yet  in  a  position  to 
injure  Mm,  if  so  minded,  affords  a  guarantee  for  his  &ithfal- 
neBB  and  oouroge.  His  congratulations  on  the  occasion  referred 
to  were,  however,  somewhat  premature.  Those  whom  he 
denounced  for  their  oppression  and  vice  had  fixed  themselves 
too  firmly,  their  wealth  and  influence  were  too  powerful,  for 
Governs  Hunter's  interference  to  be  of  much  avail.  They 
already  occupied  almost  every  avenue  to  office  and  bade,  and 
formed,  even  at  that  early  period,  a  verv  powerful  if  not  a  very 
numerous  class.  Let  it  not  he  imagined,  however,  that  the 
result  of  their  infiuence  was  entirely  prejudicial  to  the  oolony. 
Far  from  it.  The  wealth  they  aooumulated  was  for  the  most 
part  spent  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  the 
oommunity.  They  imported  valuable  stock  and  implements, 
they  opened  up  channels  for  commeroe,  they  saw  the  great 
latent  resources  of  the  country  and  endeavoured  to  devehm 
them,  they  set  an  example  of  ener^  to  a  before  apathetio  and 
frequently  starving  oommunity,  their  wealth  soon  enabled 
them  to  uve  in  a  style  of  comfort  wMch  forcibly  contrasted 
with  the  wretchedness  and  squalor  wMch  characterised  the 
liuta.  of  the  poorer  class  of  free  settlers  as  well  as  the  con- 
victs ;  the  example  of  their  success  not  only  exercised  a 
powerlhl  inflnence  on  those  by  whsm  they  were  sorronnded, 
but  drew  to  the  colony  many  men  of  intelligence  and  means, 
who  made  the  resources  and  prospects  of  the  country  known 
in  In<^  and  Slurope.  All  the  benefits  arising  from  the  presence 
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of  ft  wesiihy  olasB  were  not,  of  oouree,  felt  for  yeora  after  the 
period  to  -wHioIi  reference  is  now  made,  but  the  opportonity 
tor  laying  the  foundation  of  the  fortunes  of  many  of  the 
prucqial  colonial  families,  for  opening  up  a  traffio  with  other 
countries,  and  for  proving  to  the  world  that  Aaetralia  was 
worthy  of  BOme  higher  destination  than  remaining  a  mere 
receptsole  ftn  felons,  arose  at  this  time  and  were  piomptly 
taban  ad-vantage  ot 

AlmoBt  the  first  act  of  Captain  Hunter,  after  aseniaiiig  the 
govemmen^  waa  the  establishing  of  a  small  printing  office. 
The  press  and  types  had  been  brought  ont  originally  by 
Governor  Phillip,  but  had  never  been  used  for  want  of  some 
one  ^ho  understood  the  art  of  printing.  A  printer  waa,  how- 
ever, at  last  found.  He  was  a  young  man  of  the  name  of 
Howe,  a  Creole  of  St  Christopher's,  in  the  West  Indies,  who 
lud  lately  arrived  in  the  colony.  The  press  was  at  first 
employed  in  printing  official  notices  only,  but  in  the  course  of 
time  the  offioe  was  extended,  and  about  eight  years  afterwards 
a  email  newspaper,  the  Sydney  Gazette,  was  established,  wbicb 
confanued,  under  Ur.  Howe's  control,  to  be  the  official  organ  of 
the  Qovemment  for  upwards  of  thirty  years. 

Qovemor  Hunter  brought  back  wiui  him  fiom  England 
Bennilong,  one  of  the  natives  who  had  been  taken  home  by 
Governor  Phillip.  Colonel  Collins  gives  the  following  account 
of  Bennilong's  conduct  on  his  return,  and  his  gradual  relapse 
into  savage  habits.  "  On  his  first  appearance,  he  conducted 
himaelf  with  polished  familiarity  towards  his  sisters  and  other 
relations ;  but  to  his  aoijuaintance  he  was  distant,  and  quite 
the  man  of  consequence.  He  declared,  in  a  tone  and  wiUi  an 
air  that  seemed  to  expect  compliance,  1jiat  be  should  no  longer 
suffer  them  to  fight  and  out  each  other's  throats,  as  they  had 
done ;  that  he  should  introduce  peace  among  them,  and  make 
them  love  each  other.  He  expressed  Me  wish,  that  when  they 
visited  him  at  Government-house,  they  would  contrive  to  be 
somewhat  more  cleanly  in  their  persons,  and  less  coarse  in 
their  manners ;  and  he  seemed  aoeolutely  offended  at  some 
little  indelicacies  which  he  observed  in  his  sister  Car-rang- 
ar-rang,  who  came  in  such  haste  from  Botany  .Bay,  with  a 
little  nephew  on  her  back,  to  visit  him,  that  she  left  her 
habiliments  behind  her.  Bennilong  had  certainly  not  been  an 
inattentive  observer  of  the  manners  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  liad  lived;  he  conducted  himself  with  great  pro- 
pris^  at  teble,  particularly  in  the  observance  of  those  atten- 
tions whieb  are  chiefiy  requisite  is  the  prcaenoe  of  women. 
g2 
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TTJH  dress  appeared  to  be  an  object  of  no  small  conoeru  with 
him ;  and  ever^  one  who  knew  h'Tn  before  be  left  the  DonDtry^ 
and  who  saw  mm  on  his  return,  pronounced,  without  hesita- 
tion, that  Bennilong  had  not  amy  desire  to  renounce  the  -habits 
and  oomforte  of  the  oivilised  life  whioh  he  appeared  so  readily 
and  BO  BuooesBfully  to  adopt 

"His  inquiries  were  directed,  immediately  on  his  anival, 
after  his  wife  Cki-roo-bar-roo-bool-lo ;  and  he  found  her  with 
Carney.  On  prodatung  a  very  fashionable  rose-colonred 
pettiooat  and  jacket  made  of  a  coarse  stuff,  accompanied  with 
a  gipsy  bonnet  of  the  same  colour,  she  deserted  her  lover, 
and  foUowed  her  former  husband.  In  a  few  days,  however, 
to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  the  lady  was  seen  walking 
unincumbered  with  clotmng  of  any  kind,  and  Bennilong  was 
missing.  Carney  was  sought  for ;  and  it  was  then  discovered 
that  he  had  been  severely  beaten  by  Bennilong;  who  retained 
BO  muoh  of  English  customa  that  he  made  use  of  hie  fists 
instead  of  the  weapons  of  his  oountir,  to  the  great  annoyance 
of  Oaruey,  who  would  have  preferred  meeting  his  rival  f^ly 
in  the  held  armed  with  the  spear  and  the  club.  Carney 
being  much  the  younger  num,  the  lady,  every  inch  a  woman, 
followed  hei  inclination,   and  Bennilong  was  compelled  to 

S'eld  her  without  any  further  opposition.  He  seemed  to  have 
en  satisfied  with  the  beating  that  he  had  given  Camay,  and 
hinted  that^  resting  for  the  present  without  a  wife,  he  should 
look  abont  him,  and  at  some  future  period  moke  a  better 
choice.  His  absence  &om  the  Govemor'B  house  now  became 
&aqnent,  and  little  attended  to.  When  he  went  oat  he 
usually  left  his  clothes  behind,  carefully  resuming  them  on 
his  return,  before  he  made  his  visit  to  the  Governor." 

Some  prisoners,  in  1789,  had  obt^ed  permisBion  to  cal&- 
biate,  by  a  dramatic  performance,  the  King's  birth-day  and 
the  timely  arrival  of  the  ship  Sirios  with  provisions  at  a 
period  when  the  settlement  nas  in  danger  of  etarvation.  The 
attempt  was  not  so  suocessfol  as  to  ^11  for  its  repetition  at 
l^at  tune.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  however,  Qovemor  Hunter 
granted  leave  to  several  of  the  more  decent  claae  of  convicts 
to  erect  a  temporaiy  structuro  to  be  used  as  a  play  honse.  It 
was  opened  on  the  16th  Januarv,  1796.  The  opening  perfoim- 
ances  were  "  The  Sevenge"  antf  "  The  Hotel"  The  manager's 
name  was  Sparrow,  and  the  actors  were  Messrs,  Green, 
Fowkes,  Hughes,  Chapman,  and  Mrs,  Davis.  Gaorge  Barring- 
ton,  a  person  who  has  already  been  noticed  in  t£ese  pages, 
appears  to 'have  token  an  active  share  in  Uie  buAinera,  and 
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probably  for  that  reason  he  is  generally  believed  to  have  been 
'the  author  of  Uie  well'known  prologue  which  was  spoken  on 
the  ocoaeion.*  Sut  this  prologue  is  bo  &r  superior  to  anything 

•PBOLOGUE. 

iFiom  diftant  climaa,  o'er  iride  epraad  seoa  va  oonu, 
Tboogti  sot  witli  much  eclat,  oi  beat  of  drum  j 
IVus  patriots  all,  for,  be  it  imdentood, 
"We  left  our  ronntiy  for  out  cotuitiy's  good : 
No  private  views  diagrec'd  our  genoroug  z«al, 
What  tii^d  oar  travelB,  was  oor  coimliT's  weal ; 
And  none  will  doubt,  but  tlut  oui  emigradon 
Has  piDTcd  moet  useful  to  Uie  Britisli  naticui. 

But,  you  inquire,  n'hat  could  om  bftasts  inflame, 
'Wilh  this  now  paasion  for  thoatrio  fame ; 
What,  in  the  piactioe  of  our  former  dajg, 
Could  shape  oar  talents  to  aiMbit  plays  ? 
Tocr  petienoe,  &ire,  some  observations  made, 
You'll  grant  us  equal  to  the  Bceolc  trade. 

He,  who  to  midnight  ladders  is  no  atnnger, 
Tou'lt  own  will  make  ao  admirable  Banger. 

And  sore  in  Filch  I  shall  ba  quite  at  home. 
UnriTaJled  there,  none  will  dispute  m;  claim 
To  high  pre-eminence  and  exalted  fame. 

Am  oft  on  Gadshill  we  have  ta'en  our  stand, 
When  'twas  s*  dark  you  oould  not  see  your  h'ld, 
Some  true-bred  FaJataff  we  may  hope  to  start, 
Who,  wiien  well-bolater'd,  well  will  play  his  par^ 
Tbe  iccne  to  vary,  we  shall  hj  in  time 
To  treat  you  with  a  little  paatomime. 
Here  liebt  and  easy  Columbines  an  foimd, 
Aud  well-tried  Harlequins  with  us  abound  ; 
£Yom  durante  vile  our  predona  selces  to  ke^. 
Wo  often  had  recoune  to  th'  flying  leap ; 
To  a  black  bee  bavo  sometimes  ow'd  escape, 
And  Hounslow  Heath  has  proved  the  worth  of  cnjWh 

But  how,  you  ask,  can  we  o'er  hope  to  soar 
Above  tbeee  scenes,  and  rise  to  trapc  lore  ? 
Too  oft,  alas  !  we've  forced  th'  unwilling  tear. 
And  petrified  the  heart  with  real  fcsr. 
Hacbeth  a  harvest  of  atnlsnse  will  reap, 
For  some  of  us,  I  fear,  havemurdared  sleep  ; 
His  lady  too  with  grace  will  sleep  and  talk. 


We'll  fiud  a  man  woiUd  help  himself  to  one. 
Grant  us  jonr  favour,  put  ua  to  the  test. 
To  gain  your  smiles  we'll  do  our  very  best ; 
And,  without  dread  of  future  Turnkey  Lookits, 
ThiUjiaanhoneatwBj,  still  pick  youi  pockets. 
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else  wliioh  has  been  aaoribed  to  Bturin^ton,  oi  Ui&t  lie  conld 
have  written,  if  the  Voyage  to  New  South  Wales  and  the 
History  of  tlie  Colony,  which  pass  ander  hia  name,  are  to  be 
taken  as  &iT  samples  of  hia  literary  aoqulremente,  that  no 
one  who  has  read  Ihem  ooald  for  a  moment  believe  him  to  be 
the  author  of  the  prologue.  And,  apart  altogether  from  its 
literary  excellenoe,  there  ie  abnndant  internal  evidence  to 
raise  strong  donbts  as  to  its  being  the  production  of  a  man  of 
Barriagton's  antecedents,  or  of  any  person  of  his  olaes.  The 
outtinf;,  uncoDoealed  sarcasm,  and  oroad  aUusions  to  the 
previous  charaoter,  not  only  of  a  large  part  of  the  population 
of  Sydney  at  that  period,  but  of  the  actore  themaelveB,  could 
never  have  oome  from  one  who  himeelf  had  belffuged  to  the 
prison  class.  It  is  well  known  that  no  persona  are  more 
sensitive  on  subjects  of  such  a  nature  than  reformed  crimi- 
nals ; — we  know  that  Barrington's  charaotoi  was  withoat 
blemtsh  in  the  colony,  and  the  very  fact  that  Gtovemor  Hunter 
gave  these  performers  liberty  to  get  up  a  dramatic  enter- 
tainment is  BufBcient  to  prove  that  they  had  to  some 
extent  retrieved  theirs.  Persona  of  that  olaes  mighty  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  in  order  to  secure  the  patronage  of  an 
influential  man,  consent  to  such  a  prologue  being  spoken,  but 
they  would  never  have  adopted  language  of  that  kind  of  their 
own  choice.  The  writer  was,  perhaps.  Colonel  Collins,  the 
Judge- Advocate,  a  man  of  considerable  literary  taste  and 
ability ;  or.  If  not  Collins,  some  other  gentleman  occupying  an 
official  position,  but  who,  not  wishing  to  appear  to  be  con- 
nected in  any  way  with  tiie  class  of  persons  of  whom  the 
players  were  exclusively  composed,  quietly  allowed  the 
general  opinion  that  Barrington  was  the  author  to  remain 
tuicontradjct«d.  Barrington  himself,  if  he  vras  the  author  of 
the  history  which  bears  his  name,  says  nothing  about  having 
written  the  prologue.  He  mere^  notices  it  as  "a  curiona 
prologue  spoken  at  the  theatre,  and  does  not  in  any  way 
allude  to  its  authorship.  The  rates  of  admission  to  the  play 
house  were  singular.  There  was  little  or  no  money  in  the 
colony  at  that  time,  and  the  circulating  medium  most  in  use 
was  rum.  The  price  of  a  seat  in  the  gallery,  the  most  com- 
modious and  fashionable  part  of  the  house,  was  fixed  at  a 
shilling's  worth  of  spirits,  flour,  meat,  or  any  other  article  of 
generu^  use.  The  passion  for  play-going  bad  been  kept  in 
abeyance  for  a  long  time,  by  the  absence  of  what  it  fed  on, 
but  it  broke  out  with  great  fury  on  the  first  opportunity. 
Every  device  was  practised  by  the  worst  class  of  convicts  to 
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obtain  the  meiuiB  of  admiesion.  One  fellow  killed  a  floe 
greyhoimd  belonging  to  en  offloer,  and,  after  sHnning  it, 
succeeded  in  palming  off  its  joints  for  kangaroe  flesh,  at  the 
rate  of  ninepence  a  pound.  The  increase  of  crime  was  bo 
great  and  ao  marked  after  the  opening  of  the  theatre,  that  the 
Governor  was  aoon  obliged  to  iseue  orders  for  levelling  the 
place  with  the  ground ;  and  that  high-handed  oonrse  met 
vith  the  general  approval  of  the  more  respectable  people  of 
nil  classes  of  the  community^ 

In  June,  1796,  the  first  coal  discovered  in  the  colon;  was 
brought  to  Sydney  by  some  men  who  had  been  employed 
in  flahing,  and  had  tc^en  ahelter  in  what  they  described  as 
"  a  bay  near  Port  Stephens,"  evidently  meaning  the  entranoa 
to  tbd  river  Hunt«r,  afterwards  oalled  Fort  Hunter  or  Kew- 
oaatle  Harbour.  Aboat  the  same  time  coal  was  also  found  at 
the  Coal  Cliff  at  Bnlli  by  part  of  a  shipwrecked  crew,  and  the 
Beams  there  traced  for  several  miles  by  an  ofBcer  and  soma 
men  who  had  been  sent  in  search  of  them.  The  first  natural 
produce  of  the  country  ever  turned  to  profit  as  an  export,  was 
a  quantity  of  coals  consistlDg  of  44  tone,  dug  from  the  pi  iff  at 
Newcastle,  which  was  exchanged  for  some  nails  and  old  iron 
with  the  master  of  an  American  ship.  The  first  regular 
export  of  coal  was  in  the  year  1801,  when  a  small  brig  called 
the  Anna  Josepha,  which  had  been  built  in  the  colony,  waa 
freighted  with  oolonial  timber  and  coals,  and  deepatehed  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Both  the  coals  and  the  timber  met 
with  a  ready  market  there.    The  ooala  were  eold  at  X6  a  toiu 

The  accounts  of  the  years  1796  and  1797  are  full  of  stories 
of  conflicts  between  the  settlers  and  the  natives,  in  which 
very  little  mercy  appears  to  have  been  shown  on  either  side. 
It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  arrive  at  anything  like 
a  correct  estimate  of  the  number  of  settlers  killed  by  the 
blacks,  bat  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was 
scarcely  a  tithe  of  the  number  of  the  aborigines  whose  lives 
were  sacrificed  in  return.  The  natives,  in  many  of  their 
attacks,  evinced  great  daring,  and  were  often  suocess^  in 
carrying  off  lai^  quantities  of  plunder.  On  several  ocoa* 
eions  Siey  boarded  at  sea,  in  their  canoes,  the  vessels 
employed  in  bringing  grun  and  other  produce  irom  the 
Hawkesbury.  In  one  at  least  of  these  piratical  attacks 
they  succeeded,  after  overoowering  and  killing  the  crew, 
in  getting  poesession  of  the  vessel  and  cargo.  In  other 
attempte  they  were  beat  off,  with  great  loss,  and  ample 
vengeance  was  afterwards  exacted.     They  were  believed  ta 
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liave  been  ennoaraged  in  these  crimes  hj  nmaway  convicts, 
many  of  whom  were  living  with  them,  and  who  were  for 
the  most  part  beyond  the  raaoh  of  the  law.  Collins,  in  his 
history,  gives  acconnts  of  many  a&aye  between  the  settlers 
and  the  blacks,  but  they  were  most  of  them  so  very  similar 
in  chairaoter  that  the  following  aoooont  of  one  wluch  took 
place  in  Sfarch,  1797,  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the 
whole  : — "  The  people  at  the  Korthem  Farms  [Kissing  Point 
distriot]  had  been  repeatedly  plundered  of  their  provisions 
and  clothing  by  a  large  body  of  savages,  who  had  also 
recently  killed  a  man  and  woman.  Exasperated  at  snch 
cruel  and  wanton  conduct,  they  armed  themselves,  and,  after 
pursuing  them  a  whold-ni^ht^  came  up  with  a  party  of  more 
than  a  hnndred,  who,  an  discovering  tiiat  theii  parsueis  were 
armed,  3ed  ;  leaving  behind  tbem  a  quantity  of  Indian  corn, 
some  musket  balls,  and  other  things  which  tkey  had  plun- 
dered. They  continued  to  follow,  and  traced  them  as  tar 
as  the  outskirts  of  Farramatta.  Being  fatigued  with  their 
maroh,  they  entered  the  town,  and  in  about  an  hour  after 
were  followed  by  a  lai^  body  of  natives,  headed  by  Pemnlwy, 
a  riotous  and  troublesome  savage.  These  were  known  by 
the  settlers  to  be  the  eame  who  had  so  frequently  annoyed 
them,  and  they  intended,  if  possible,  to  seiee  upon  Femulwy  ; 
who,  in  a  great  rage,  tbreatened  to  spear  the  first  jntm 
that  dared  to  approach  them,  and  actually  did  throw  a  spear 
at  one  of  the  soldiers.  The  conflict  now  began,  a  musket 
was  levelled  at  the  principal,  which  severely  wounded  him. 
Many  spears  were  then  thrown,  and  one  man  was  struck  in 
the  arm,  upon  which  the  superior  effect  of  the  fire-arma 
was  shown  them,  and  five  were  instantly  killed.  Unpleasant 
as  it  was  to  the  Gkivemor  that  the  lives  of  so  msny  of  tliese 
people  should  have  been  taken,  no  other  oourse  could  have 
been  pursued  with  safety ;  for  it  was  their  custom,  when 
they  found  themselves  more  numerone  and  better  armed  than 
the  white  people,  to  demand  with  insolence  whatever  they 
deemed  proper;  and,  if  refused,  to  have  recourse  to  murder. 
This  check,  it  was  hoped,  would  have  a  good  effect ;  and 
Femulwy,  who  had  received  seven  buckshot  in  his  head  and 
different  parte  of  his  body,  was  taken  extremely  ill  to  the 
hospital.  This  savage  was  first  known  in  the  settlement  by 
the  murder  of  John  Mlntire  in  tbe  year  1790 ;  since  whic^ 
he  had  been  a  most  acdve  enemy  to  the  settlers,  plunder- 
ing them  of  their  property  and  endangering  their  personal 
Ba&ty." 
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The  preceding  instance  affords  on  example  of  the  fire- 
qnuitly.  reouning  oonflicta  between  the  settlers  and '  the 
nativee,  and  will  serve  to  show  the  relative  positioiiB  in 
which  the  two  races  stood  to  each  other  duiing  the  first  ten 
or  twelve  years  after  the  settlement  was  founded.  The  moat 
frequent  caose  of  quarrel  between  tham  was  the  plnndering 
of  the  growing  maize  cropa  by  the  blaoka  ;  and  to  sach  an 
extent  was  this  oorried  on  aome  of  the  more  outlying  &rms 
that  some  of  the  aettlers  on  the  Hawkeabury  had  to 
abandon  their  lands  in  1797,  after  they  had  devoted  several 
years  to  the  labour  of  clearing  and  cidtivation.  The  tmth 
IS,  that  the  fire-arms  of  the  whites  had  so  thinned  and 
lightened  the  game  on  which  the  onfortunate  nativea  had 
heen  aoouatomed  to  rely  for  food,  that  they  were  driven  by 
starvation  to  piev  upon  the  crops  of  the  settlers ;  while  the 
Boarcity  of  aniTniJ  food  among  the  latter  compelled  them  to 
adopt  eveiy  means  in  their  power  to  eke  out  their  soan^ 
rations  witii  game  and  fiah. 

Abont  the  middle  of  September,  1797,  the  Hunter  Biver 
was  discovered  by  Lieutenant  Shortland.  He  had  been  sent 
in  parsuit  of  a  party  of  convicts  who  had  ran  off  with  the 
best  boat  in  the  colony  while  on  her  paaaage  to  the  Hawkes- 
hary.  He  was  unsuccessful  in  his  pursuit  of  the  pirates,  bat 
more  than  oompenaated  for  that  misfortune  by  the  discovery 
of  one  of  the  finest  riveia  of  eastern  Australia,  which  he 
named  the  Hunter  in  honor  of  the  Qovemor. 

The  harvest  of  1797  was  a  very  abnndant  one ;  and  as  the 
live  stock  had  lately  done  well,  and  was  fast  increasing,  par- 
ticularly the  aheep  and  pigs,  the  prospects  of  the  settlement^ 
which  had  now  been  rounded  nearly  ten  years,  were  con- 
sidered to  be  rapidly  improving.  In  January,  1798,  the  land 
under  cultivation  with  wheat  and  maize  amounted  to  nearly 
five  thousand  acres ;  the  sheep  numbered  about  two  thousand 
five  hundred,  the  pigs  upwards  of  four  thousand,  and  the 
homed  cattle  tiiree  hundred  and  twenty-seven. 

It  seems  to  have  been  Qovemor  Phillip's  practice,  in 
granting  lands,  to  give  a  farm  to  an  emancipated  convict  of 
good  character  for  every  one  granted  to  a  &ee  settler.  Thus, 
up  to  the  8th  of  August,  1791,  three  years  and  a  half  after 
the  formation  of  the  setdement,  forty-three  grants,  contain- 
ing 2660  acres,  had  been  issaed  to  free  setlJers  ;  and  forty- 
four  giants,  containing  1500  acres,  confened  on  emancipated 
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ooQvictsl  It  is  believed,  although  there  ore  no  i 
to  QiB  exact  numberB,  Uiat  about  the  etaaa  pioportioii  was 
obaerred  by  GoTemor  Hunter ;  and  the  oouiae  pursaed 
towards  well-conduoted  men  who  had  been  oouviota  ope- 
ned as  a  strong  inducement  to  refonaatloii  on  the  prisoners 
•  generally;  for  the  knowledge  on  their  part  that  if  they 
behared  well  they  had  every  prospect,  on  the  expiration  of 
titeir  sentences,  of  being  restored  to  society  and  placed  in  a 
position  almost  as  favoorable  as  if  they  had  never  fallen 
from  the  path  of  honesfy  and  virtue,  must  have  exercised 
a  most  powerful  influenoe  for  good  on  their  character  and 
conduct. 

OoTsmor  Hnnt«r  being  anxious  to  disoover  the  truQi  of  the 
rumours  respecting  the  herd  of  wild  oattle  sud  to  exist  in  the 
interior,  despatched  a  person  in  the  directiou  where  the  oattle 
were  supposed  to  be,  and  the  informatian  he  obtained  from 
the  blaoks  and  the  indicatiouB  he  saw,  were  suiHoient  to  induce 
his  Excellency  to  head  a  part^,  in  person,  to  set  the  matter 
finally  at  rest  The  narrative  of  his  journey  says: — 
"  The  Qovemoi  set  off  for  Parramatta,  attended  by  a  small 
party;  and,  after  travelling  two  days  in  a  direction  S.S.W. 
from  the  settlement  at  Prospect  Sll,  crossed  the  river 
named  by  Mr.  Phillip,  the  Nepean ;  and,  to  his  great  surprise 
and  sati^action,  fell  in  with  a  very  fine  herd  of  cattU,  upwards 
of  forty  in  number,  grazing  in    a  pleasant   and  apparently 


e  pastnrage.    The  day  being  f^  advanced  when  he  saw 
,  he  rested  fbr  Qt%  night  in  the  neighbourhood,  hoping 
Q  the  morning  to  be  gratified  with  a  sight  of  the  whole  her£ 


A  doubt  had  been  started  of  their  being  cattle  produced  from 
what  ha  d  been  brought  into  the  country  by  Governor  Phillip 
from  the  Cape  ;  and  it  was  suggested  that  they  might  be  of 
longer  standing.  The  Glovemor  thought  this  a  circumstance 
worth  datermining,  and  directed  the  attendants  who  were 
with  him  to  endeavour  to  get  near  enough  to  hill  a  calf.  This 
they  were  not  able  to  effect ;  for  while  lying  in  wait  tor  Hie 
whole  herd  to  pass,  which  now  consisted  of  upwards  of  uxtr 

Joung  and  old,  they  were  furiously  set  upon  by  a  bull,  which 
rought  up  the  rear,  and  which  in  their  own  defence  they 
were  obliged  to  MIL  This,  however,  answered  the  purpose 
perhaps  better  than  a  oalf  might  have  done ;  for  he  had  all 
the  marks  of  the  Cape  oattle  when  full  grown,  snoh  as  wide- 
spreadiog  horns,  a  moderate  rising  or  hump  between  his 
shoulders,  and  a  short  thin  tail.  Being  at  this  time  seven  or 
eight  and  thirty  miles  from  Pamiaatta,  a  very  small  qnanti^ 
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of  tlis  nuat  only  oould  bs  sent  in ;  the  leniBindesiras  teft  to 
the  orovB  wid  dogs  of  the  woods,  mach  to  tiis  regret  of  th» 
Governor  and  his  party,  who  oonsidared  that  the  prisoners, 
partioolarly  the  sic^  at  the  hospital,  had  not  lately  received 
>oy  meat  either  salt  or  fresh. 

"The  Boantry  where  they  were  found  grazing  was  remark- 
ably pleasant  to  the  eye ;  everywhere  the  foottrod  on  thick 
and  fnxnriaut  grass ;  the  trees  were  thinly  scattered,  and  frea 
from  underwood,  except  in  partionlai  spote ;  several  beautiful 
flats  presented  large  ponds,  oovered  with  ducka  and  the  black 
awao,  the  margins  of  which  were  fringed  with  shrubs  of  tho 
most  delightful  tints,  and  the  ground  rose  firom  these  levels 
into  hilla  of  easy  aeoeni 

"  The  qaestioQ  how  these  cattle  came  hither  appeared  easy 
of  solntion.  The  few  that  were  lost  in  1783,  two  bulls  and 
fire  oowB,  travelled  without  interruption  in  a  western  direo- 
tion  until  they  came  to  the  banks  of  the  Nepean.  Arrived 
there,  and  finding  the  crossing  as  easy  as  when  the  Governor 
bad  forded  il^  they  came  at  once  into  a  well-watered  country, 
and  amply  stored  with  grass.  From  this  place  they  had  no 
inducement  to  move,  ^ey  were  in  posseseiou  of  a  country 
e<)ual  to  their  support^  and  in  which  they  remained  nndia- 
tarbed.  The  settlers  had  not  till  then  travelled  quite  so  fac 
westward;  and  but  few  natives  were  to  be  found  thereabouts; 
th^  wera  likely,  therefore,  to  remain  for  years  unmolested, 
and  seoarely  to  propagate  their  species. 

"It  was  a  most  pleasant  oircumetance,  to  have  in  tha 
woods  of  New  Holland  a  thriving  herd  of  wild  cattle.  Many 
proposals  were  made  to  bring  them  into  the  settlement ;  but 
m  the  day  of  want,  if  these  should  be  sacrificed,  in  what 
better  condition  would  the  colony  be  for  having  possessed  a 
herd  of  cattle  in  the  woods  ? — a  herd  which,  if  sufferDd  to 
remain  andbtorbed  for  some  years,  would,  like  the  cattle  of 
South  America,  always  prove  a  market  sufficient  for  the 
inIuJ>itanta  of  that  coun^  ;  and,  perhaps,  not  only  for  their 
own  consumption,  but  for  exportation.  The  Gbveraoi  saw  it 
in  this  light,  and  determined  to  guard  against  any  attempts  to 
destroy  them." 

In  tiia  meantime,  while  a  privileged  few  of  the  officials  and 
their  frienda,  the  more  wealthy  of  the  colonists,  were  making 
fortunes  by  the  monopoly  of  convict  labour  and  a  complete 
oontnl  of  tho  traffic  oi  the  colony,  the  smaller  class  of  a^cul- 
tanl  Mttl«r%  the  notama  of-toeir  exactioiU}  were  simering 
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Bevete  hardthips.  The;  were  pinnged  in  debt  to  these  official 
hucksters  to  each  an  extent,  and  obliged  to  pay  so  high  a 

firice  for  labour,  that  they  became  dispirited  and  almost  rech- 
ess.  Every  official  who  occupied  land  employed  on  it  a 
number  of  convicts,  who  were  clothed  and  rationed  at  th© 
expense  of  th^  Qoverament^  while  the  produce  of  their  labour 
vaa  taken  into  the  public  store  at  a  high  rate.  The  Oovem- 
ment  fed,  maintained,  and  clothed  the  hands  that  wrought  the 
ground,  and  at  the  same  time  purchased  the  results  of  their 
toil,  while  public  works  stood  still  for  want  of  labonrerB. 
The  small  settlers,  on  the  contrary,  had  not  only  to  pay  highly 
for  labour,  but  not  having  sufficient  influenoe  to  get  dieir 
produce  taken  into  store,  were  obliged  to  part  with  it  at  almost 
a  nominal  price  to  those  who  had.  Collins  says  : — "  The  de- 
livery of  grain  into  the  public  Btorebouses,  when  open  for  that 
purpose,  was  so  completely  monopolised,  that  the  settlers  had 
but  few  opportunitiea  of  getting  the  full  value  of  their  crops. 
A  few  words  will  place  this  iniquitous  combination  in  its 
proper  light  The  settler  found  himself  thrust  out  from  the 
granary,  by  a  man  whose  greater  opulence  created  greatar 
influence.  He  was  then  driven  by  his  neoesailiea  to  ^poae 
of  his  grain  for  less  than  half  its  value.  To  whom  did  he 
dispose  of  it  ? — to  the  very  man  whose  greater  opulence  enabled 
him  to  purchase  it,  and  whose  greater  influenoe  oould  get  it 
received  into  the  publio  store !  Order  aft«r  order  had  Deen 
iaaued  on  this  very  subject,  the  storekeepers  being  meet 
pointedly  directed  to  give  the  preference  tothe  man  whose 
grain  was  the  produce  of  his  own  labour ;  and,  if  any  favour 
were  shown,  to  let  it  be  to  the  poor  but  industrious  aattler. 
But  these  necessary  and  humane  directions  had  been  too  often 
frustrated  by  circumstances  which  were  carefully  kept  &om  the 
knowledge  of  the  Governor ;  it  was,  however,  proved  to  him, 
that  on  the  occasion  of  the  store  at  the  Hawkesbury  being 
opened  for  the  reception  of  1500  bushels  of  wheats  tlie  whole 
was  engrossed  by  two  or  three  of  these  opulent  traders,  to  the 
exclusion  and  injury  of  others,  and  of  Uie  petty  farmera  in 
general." 

Barrington's  History,  referring  to  the  position  of  the  small 
eettlers  just  previous  to  the  time  now  spoken  of  (1797), 
says : — "  A  petition  was  presented  from  them  in  April,  expres- 
sive of  the  distress  they  were  under,  both  from  the  high  wages 
they  gave  for  working  their  ground,  and  the  immense  price 
paid  for  all  articlss  requisite  to  carry  on  business.  Another 
evil  oppressed  them,  which  was  an  unbounded  nga  tar  traffic. 
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Even  the  delivery  of  snun  into  tbe  public  stoeeliouBea  wu 
completely  monopoliBsd,  and  settlers  had  few  opportunitiee  of 
getting  anythiBg  near  the  value  of  their  cropB,  being  obliged  to 
diapoBo  of  it  to  tliose  whose  greater  influenoe  could  get  it 
received  into  tlie  publio  store.  Orders  had  been  ofteu  issued 
on  this  subject,  dureoting  the  storekeepers  to  givs  ths  prefer- 
ence to  those  whose  grain  was  the  produce  of  their  own  labour, 
and  to  let  favour  be  shown  to  the  poor  settler.  These  directions 
had  been  often  frustrated,  from  the  knowledge  of  which  the 
Governor  was  completely  kept  On  the  5th  of  March,  a  court 
WBB  held  at  Farramatta.  The  business  consisted  chieSy 
reapeoting  debts  oontraoted  between  the  dealers  and  the 
settlers ;  and  as  a  proof  to  what  height  this  businesa  had 
arrived,  it  is  only  to  state,  that  an  appeal  was  mode  to  the 
Governor  in  one  cause  for  a  debt  of  the  very  serious  sum  of 
£868  16s.  lOd.,  which  was  withdrawn  on  the  defendant 
consenting  to  pay  iL  The  Oovemor  having  received  from 
the  settlers,  by  means  of  two  gentlemen  he  sent  to  them  (the 
Bev.  Mr.  Marsden  and  Mr.  Amdel),)  a  statement  of  their 
grievances  and  distresses,  informed  them  that  hs  was  sorry  to 
see  the  effects  of  them  at  each  civil  court  held.  The  debta 
with  which  they  ware  so  fieqaently  burdened,  through  impo- 
sitioa  and  extortion,  committed  by  dealers  who  infested  the 
colony,  added  to  the  difficulties  under  which  an  industrious 
man  laboured,  showed  there  wanted  some  mode  of  providing 
the  necessaries  required  ;  these  were  grievances  of  which  he 
determined  to  get  the  better,  and  he  resolved  to  adopt  every 
means  in  his  power  to  give  them  relief" 

This  sad  condition  of  things  appears  to  have  acquired  its 
greatest  intensity  under  Oovemor  Hunter,  who,  although  a 
man  of  the  greatest  HndnesB  of  heart,  and  of  the  highest 
honour  and  integrity,  seems  to  have  been  thwarted  or  very 
easily  hoodwinked  by  the  adroit  schemers  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded.  His  unsuspicious  natnre  and  easiness  of  dis- 
poBition  were  almost  proverbial,  and  were  frequently  token 
advantage  of  by  designing  persons.  He  issued  repeated  orders 
and  used  all  his  influence  to  suppress  the  gross  impositions 
practised  on  the  mass  of  the  community  by  the  privileged  few, 
but  his  efforts  were  generally  &uitlesa,  and  things  went  on 
from  bad  to  worse,  until  they  became  almost  intolerable. 

About  the  middle  of  February,  1797,  a  ship  called  the 
Sydney  CovOf  belonging  to  Messrs.  Campbell  and  Company, 
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vhile  OQ  8  voyage  from  India  (o  Kew  Soutti  Wales,  vaa  vreoked 
at  Furneaiix'B  Islands,  near  Bass's  StredCs.  Mr.  G.  A.  Hamil- 
ton, the  maater,  and  part  of  tlie  craw,  temainsd  at  ibo  plaoa 
vhere  the  wreck  ooourred  for  a  period  of  about  ten  mooths. 
Mr.  Clarke,  the  supercargo,  with  the  chief  offloer  and  fifteen 
men,  endeaTOUied  to  reaoh  Sydney  in  the  long-boat,  bat  were 
driven  on  shore  somewhere  to  the  south  of  Cape  Howe,  ttom 
whence  they  attempted  to  travel  northward,  and  bo  reaoh  Ui« 
settlement  by  land.  The  distance  was  very  great— nearly 
four  hundred  miles,  and  the  difflcaltiee  they  had  to  enconntu 
of  the  most  formidable  character.  They  persevered  manfully 
for  a  time,  but  at  length  began  to  drop  one  by  one,  and  lost 
eaoh  other  daily.  Their  number,  on  reaching  the  Illawank 
district,  was  reduced  to  five.  Most  of  the  tribes  of  natives 
they  had  met  with  before  they  arrived  there  had  been  friendly, 
but  DOW  they  had  the  misfoTtnne  to  fall  in  with  two  half 
civilised  blaokfellows  ^m  Botany  Bay — the  men  who  had 
endeavoured  to  entrap  Mr.  Bass  and  Lieutenant  Flinders  a 
short  time  before,  when  on  their  first  voyage  of  discovery  is  a 
little  boat  called  the  Tom  Thumb.  These  scoundrels  killed 
the  chief  mate  and  earpenter,  leaving  only  Mr.  Clarke,  one 
English  sailor,  and  a  lascu-.  They  succeeded  at  last,  after 
tmdergoing  the  most  frightful  sufferings,  in  reaching  Watta- 
mowlee,  a  little  inlet  on  the  ooast  about  midway  between 
Botany  Bay  taii  WoUongone,  and  the  place  where  Messrs. 
Flinders  and  Base  had  found  shelter  eome  time  before  trom 
the  storm  which  threatened  to  destroy  their  tiny  orafL  At 
Watta-mowlee  Mr.  Clarke  and  his  companions  were  discovered 
by  some  fishermen,  who  gave  them  a  passage  to  Sydney,  where 
they  arrived  on  the  17t£  April,  having  been  two  months  on 
tiieir  perilous  journey.  The  Governor,  on  learning  the  situa- 
lion  of  Captain  Hamilton  and  the  remainder  of  the  tsteiw, 
despatched,  in  the  following  month,  a  schooner  called  the 
Francis  to  their  assistance.  They  were  all  at  length  rescaed, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  cargo  of  the  Sydney  Cove 
recovered,  about  ten  months  after  her  wreck.  The  extraordi- 
nary journey  of  Mr.  Clarke  and  his  companions  is  the  more 
noteworthy  from  the  fact,  that  they  were  the  first  to  discover 
and  to  give  information  respecting  the  existenoe  of  coal  in  the 
cliff  at  Bulli.  Captain  Hamilton,  the  unfortunate  commander 
of  the  Sydney  Cove,  survived  his  arrival  in  Sydney  but  a  short 
time.  He  never  got  the  better  of  the  distress  he  suffered  from 
the  loss  of  his  ship  and  the  hardships  he  encountued  daring 
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£be  long  period  of  liie  enfoiced  residenoe  on  th*  ulasd  where 
she  was  Trrecked. 

Tlie  abauid  attempts  to  reaoh  China  overland,  which  wei» 
refeired  to  in  a  previoaB  chapter  aa  having  taken  place  ehortly 
after  the  foundatioa  of  the  settlement,  continued  to  be  repeated 
for  many  years.  In  1798,  when  the  colony  had  been  in  exist- 
ence mora  than  ten  yeaia,  theee  miadireoted  efforts  were  a» 
niunetoas  aa  ever.  Burington's  History,  under  date  May  2nd, 
1798,  says : — "  Some  of  t£s  Irishmen  who  had  for  some  time 
twen  searching  for  a  road  to  China,  were  brought  in  by  the 
settlers  near  George's  Biver.  They  had  wandered  through  the 
woods  till  nearly  perished  for  want  of  food,  when  they  wero 
dlecovered  in  an  onazpected  way.  Some  people  going  from 
Botany  Bay  up  Qeorge's  Eiver,  had  lost  themselves  by  follow- 
ing an  arm  of  that  river  never  before  looked  into.  During  this 
mistake,  they  met  these  people,  whose  want  of  knowledge  of 
tiie  oonntry  led  them  down  on  a  point  of  land  placed  between 
tvro  waters,  where  they  remained  nine  days,  unable  to  return. 
Mid  must  have  perished  had  not  an  accidental  mistake  led  tba 
people  in  the  boat  to  them.  The  narrative  given  of  their 
travels  and  sufferings  was  the  same  as  of  other  similar  adven- 
tures, and  added  one  more  to  the  many  already  recounted  to 
prove  that  daring  folly  and  extreme  ignonmoe  must  be  acting 
in  strong  conjunction  over  the  minds  of  those  who  made  su(£ 
attempta." 

Collins,  writing  in  January,  1798,  respecting  these  singu- 
larly absurd  attempts  to  reach  China,  says; — "Oocaeional 
desertions  of  one  or  two  jpeople  at  a  time  had  ooonrred  frosk 
the  first  establishment  of^tfae  colony;  but  the  first  Irish  con- 
victs that  arrived  from  Ireland  in  the  year  1791  went  off  in 
numerous  bo^s,  few  of  whom  ever  returned.  They  too  were- 
prepoEsessed  with  a  notion  of  the  poBsibiUty  of  penetrating 
through  the  wooda  to  China,  and  imparted  we  same  idea  t<^ 
fdl  their  countrymen  who  came  after  them,  engaging  them  in 
the  same  act  of  folly  and  madneee.  It  was  not  t£en  to  be 
wondered  at,  tiiat  Wilson,  who  had  returned  &om  living  in  - 
the  woods,  shonld,  among  other  articles  of  information,  men* 
tion  hie  finding  more  than  fifty  skeletons,  which  the  natives 
assured  1"''"  had  been  white  men,  who  had  lost  their  way  and 
perished.  This  account  was  corroborated  by  different  Euro- 
pean articles  which  were  found,  such  as  knives,  old  shoes,  and 
other  things  which  were  kikovm  not  to  belong  to  the 
nfttiTes." 

On  tb«  liih  Apri],  1798,  th^  settlement  receivid  a  unaU 
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but  very  ydnable  addition  to  its  population  by  the  arriTsl  from 
Tahiti  of  a  number  of  miasionarieB  who  had  been  driven  by  tJiio 
violence  of  the  natives  to  seek  refuge  in  the  nearest  Britiali 
settlement  The  vessel  in  which  they  reached  Sydney  ivas  a 
small  brig  called  the  Nautilus,  a  wretched  wom-ont  orafli 
incapable  of  aooohunodating  the  whole  of  the  party,  bo  that 
six  or  seven  had  to  be  left  behind.  Host  of  those  who  arrived 
detetmiued  to  settle  in  the  colony.  They  muBt  have  been 
a  great  acceeBion  to  the  society  of  the  settlement  at  that 
period;  and  the  effect  of  tlie  examples  they  afforded  of 
integrity  and  morai  character,  in  a  oommunity  in  which  these 
attributes  were  by  no  means  universal,  can  hardly  be  over- 
estamated.  These  gentlemen  had  been  sent  out  from  England 
to  the  Society  Islands,  in  the  ship  Buff,  by  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  under  circumstances  which  weie  generally 
considered  at  the  time  of  their  departure  singularly  aua- 
piciouB.  It  was  the  first  great  miBsionary  effort  ever  nude  by 
a  Protestcjit  association ;  and  ite  promoters,  as  well  as  the 
misBionaries  tiiemselves,  being  alike  inexperienoed  and  enthn- 
siasldo,  appear  to  have  formed  the  most  miat^en  notions 
relative  to  the  character  and  condition  of  the  savage  tribes 
whose  conversion  they  wished  to  aocompliah.  On  the  eve  of 
their  departure  from  England,  when  the  ship  was  ready  for 
sea.  Dr.  Haweis,  aoelebrated  London  clergymaaof  those  days, 
preached  before  the  Society,  exhorting  them  to  attempt  great 
thingB  and  to  expect  great  tliingB.  He  described  to  his 
delighted  audience  and  the  enthasiaetio  miAsionaries  the  . 
romantic  beauty,  the  delightful  climate,  and  the  teeming 
fertility  of  the  oountries  whi<^  they  were  going  tc  evangelise ; 
he  painted  in  glowing  colours  the  countless  islands  which 
laylihe  emeralds  upon  the  calm  bosom  of  the  Pacific  sea; 
and  he  confidently  anticipated  the  conversion  of  their  highly 
&vourftd  inhabitants  as  soon  as  they  heard  the  glad  tidings 
of  the  GospeL  Lietening  to  this  high-flown  Itmguage,  the 
missionariea  tind  their  friends,  ia  the  exuberance  of  their  zeal 
and  the  loftiness  of  their  faith,  cast  aside  all  the  teachings 
of  experience  and  rejected  as  cold  and  wordly  the  advice  of 
those  who  recommended  a  less  obtrusive  and  pretentious  oom- 
menoement,  and  a  more  cautious  approach  t«  the  outworks  of 
the  strong  fortress  of  paganism.  It  was  urged  by  those  who 
judged  calmly  and  reasonably,  that  one  or  two  missionaries 
might  be  received  by  the  Tahitians — who,  like  all  savages, 
weresuepicioueof  strangers — withontmuch  danger  of  aiooaing 
their  animosity  or  exdting  thaii  cupidity ;  but  the  nuumei  in 
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-which  they  would  regard  a  whole  shipload,  accompanied  by 
their  domeatio  appliancee  and  household  gear,  as  if  they 
htid  come  to  invade  and  to  take  permaoent  pOBsessioD  of  the 
cM>uiitry,  was  likely  to  be  veiy  different  The  faith  and  zeal 
ot  the  promoters  of  the  nndertakiiig  were,  however,  beyond 
the  reach  of  reaeou,  and  superior  to  Uie  oold  dictates  of  piu- 
dence.  The  ship  Duff  sailed  from  Tower-wharf,  London, 
amidet  the  cheere  of  thonsaudB  of  apectatore,  with  flags  flying 
and  banners  streaming,  as  if  going  forth  conquering  and  to 
oonquer.  Bat  the  enterprise,  although  the  ship  arrived  safely 
at  her  destination,  proved  one  of  the  moat  unBuoceasiul  ever 
attempted  by  enthusiasts.  In  their  missionary  eSbtta  they 
met  with  nothing  but  disappointments  and  disasters.  They 
found  themselvee,  after  the  ship  had  left  Tahiti,  cooped  up 
together  in  a  small  apace,  and  in  danger  of  their  lives  if  they 
weakened  their  numbers  by  separating.  They  hailed  with 
joy  the  appearance  at  Tahiti  of  the  Kautilns,  email,  half- 
zotten,  and  ill-found  as  she  was,  and  all  who  could  possibly 
be  accommodated  bargained  with  her  master  to  be  taken  to 
Bydney.  They  were  received  by  the  Governor  and  principal 
colonlats  with  kindness,  and  grants  of  land  and  o^er 
indncementa  to  remain  were  offered  them.  A  few  months 
after  their  arrival,  however,  one  of  their  number,  a  Mr. 
dode,  met  with  a  fate  quite  as  dreadful  as  that- which  he 
had  fled  iirom  Tahiti  to  avoid.  He  was  murdered,  in  July, 
1799,  by  a  soldier,  named  Thomas  Jones.  While  leaning 
over  a  table  writing  a  receipt  for  some  money,  which  he 
had  just  raceived,  he  was  felled  by  the  blow  of  an  axe ; 
his  throat  was  then  out,  and  his  body  buried  in  a  saw- 
pit,  by  hie  assassin,  with  the  aseistanoe  of  two  accom- 
plices, a  man  and  a  woman,  both  belonging  to  the  &ee  part  of 
the  population.  The  culprits,  having  been  disoovered  and 
ooDvioted,  were  all  eseoutad  two  days  a^rwards,  on  the  very 
■pot  where  the  crime  had  been  committed.  The  two  men 
were  hung  in  chMns,  the  body  of  the  woman  given  to  the 
BQigeons  for  dissection,  and  the  house  in  which  the  murder 
was  perpetrated  burned  to  the  ground. 

Although  these  refugee  missionaries  formed  a  welcome 
addition  to  colonial  society,  their  conduct  in  leaving 
Tahiti  was  very  strongly  condemned  by  many,  and  reports 
of  the  misconduct  of  some  of  their  number  and  the  quarrels 
of  othere  occasioned  probably  mora  anxiety  and  pain  to 
those  who  were  instrumental  in  Bending  them  out^  than 
erea  their  wont  of  success.     Among  those  in  the  colony  who 
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Bpoke  atrongly  of  tlieir  nnfitnesB  and  inoapaoity  woe  tlie  Bar. 
Samael  Mueden,  a  olergyman  who  liad  been  sent  oat 
by  the  Home  Oovetnment  as  aseUtant  to  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Johnaon,  the  first  colonial  chaplain,  and  who  had  been 
from  the  time  of  hie  arriTal,  in  1794,  stationed  at  Parramatt^ 
The  London  Hiesionaiy  Society  oonsnlted  Mr.  Manden  by 
letter  as  to  hia  opinion  of  the  oondaot  of  theii  missionaries 
tnd  the  caosea  of  their  vant  of  sucoeaa.  The  leasona  he  gava 
in  his  reply  were  corioua,  and  exceedingly  characteiistio,  but 
Btterly  at  variance  with  the  nn  worldly  notions  held  respeoting 
missionary  enterprise  by  many  of  those  whose  enttnaiaatio 
religious  feelings  led  them  to  expect  great  results  from  ardent 
zeal  and  simple  faith  without  the  use  of  carnal  means  and 
worldly  appliances.  Mr.  Marsden  was  of  opinion  that  spiritual 
weapons  were  all  very  well  in  their  way,  but  that  they 
were  not  fully  equal  to  the  conversion  of  the  South  Sea 
Islanders.  His  opinion  of  the  savage  races  of  the  Facifio 
differed  somewhat  &om  that  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Haweia  and 
other  enthusiasts  in  England ;  and  he  answered  them  very 
plainly  that  if  the  directors  of  tiie  London  Missionary  Society 
were  det«rmined  to  establish  missiona  in  the  Society 
Islands  on  a  large  scale,  they  ought  to  eend  out  a  sufficient 
body  of  missionaries,  practised  in  the  use  of  warlike 
weapons,  and  well  armed,  so  as  to  bo  able  and  fully 
prepared  to  defend  themselves.  "Unless,"  said  he,  "the 
miaaionariea  are  able  to  protect  themselves  from  ths 
violence  of  the  natives,  they  will  be  in  constant  danger  of 
being  out  off  by  them.  Their  lives,  if  unprotected  by  theix 
own  strength,  will  hang  sometimes  perhaps  upon  the  &to  of  a 
single  battle  between  two  contending  chiefs.  This  mast  and 
will  be  the  case  unlesa  the  missionaries  are  furnished  with  the 
means  of  self-defence,  and  are  able  to  convinoe  the  natives  of 
their  superiority  in  point  of  skill  and  protection."  Anothei 
reason  which  Mr,  Marsden  thought  had  operated  almost  as 
fltrongly  against  the  success  of  the  genUemen  sent  out  as 
tiieir  want  of  warlike  weapons  and  appliances  and  a  readiness 
to  use  them,  was  their  deficienoyin  poHsh  of  manners,  in  ease 
and  aSability  of  address,  and  in  worldly  knowledge.  They 
might  have  done  very  well,  he  intimated,  if  they  had  been 
Bent  to  convert  the  Esquimaux  or  the  Negroes;  bu^  although 
they  ate  each  other,  and  would  probably  eat  a  missionary 
if  tiiey  had  the  chance,  the  South  Sea  Mandera  ware,  ao  £u 
as  th^  mansera  were  oonoemed,  very  geatiemanly  fellows 
Indeed,  and  would  treat  with  tlu  ntmoet  omtampt  a  straagar 
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^rho  vras  not  an  easy,  afi&ble,  and  courtly  man  in  addreBS,  and 
'vpell  edaoatad  to  boot  Mr,  Maraden's  aeutiments  on  inia- 
sionary  qnalificatioBs  are  giyen  h.6ia  at  some  lengtli  becauea 
tbay  B^brd  an  insight  into  his  own  oharaoter — a  very  remark- 
able one — and  becaase  he  oocnpied  for  forty  veaia  or  more  a 
very  prominent  place  in  colonial  society,  an<j  exercised  great 
infloenoe  in  formmg  the  charact«r  of  a  young  and  rising  com- 
moziity.  His  opinion  that  the  refugee  missionaries  did  not 
poBaaas  snfBcieat  worldly  knowledge  to  oonTort  the  savages 
uipesra  the  more  remarkable  in  face  of  the  fkot  that  eeTeraf  of 
tnem  made  very  auoceseful  oolonists  in  Xgw  South  Wales,  and 
qaiokly  aoonmnlatad  wealth  in  a  oommnnity  by  no  means 
remarkable  for  simplicity  of  oharaoter  or  want  of  eharpnese  in 
their  dealings.  A  very  short  experience  of  the  realities  of 
miasionarT  ufe  seems  to  have  cored  most  of  them  of  their  high- 
flown  enthnaiaam  and  efFeotnaily  damped  the  fires  of  their  zeal 
for  the  conversion  of  eavages ;  but  aa,  for  the  most  part^  they 
made  very  goodoolonistB,  and  filled  vrith  credit  to  themselves 
and  benefit  to  the  oommnnity  the  less  trying  condition  in ' 
wMohL  it  pleased  Fiovidenoe  afterwards  to  place  them,  it  is 
bi^tly  probable  that  neither  religion  nor  civilisation  suffered 
any  gnat  loss  by  their  desertion  of  their  dangerous  post  at 
Tsiiiti  and  seekii^  a  home  on  the  more  peaceful  shores  of 
Australia.  Some  of  these  gentlemen  lived  to  a  very  great  age, 
and  one  of  their  number,  Mr,  Henry,  (who  went  again  to  &e 
Islands  aa  a  missionary,  and  remained  there  for  many  years, 
bflt  eventually  retomed  to  the  colony)  even  survived  the  first 
half  of  the  present  century.  This  venerable  colonist  died  at 
gianing  Point,  Farramatta  Biver,  a  few  years  aince,  having 
attained  the  age  of  nearly  ninety  years. 

On  the  evening  of  the  1st  October,  1798,  the  little  church, 
of  tlie  erection  of  which  by  voluntary  efi'ort,  and  chiefly  by 
the  exertions  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Johnson,  previous  mention  has 
been  made,  was  diecovered  to  be  on  fire.  Barrington's 
aocoust  says : — "  In  the  evening,  the  church  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Cove  was  diaoovered  to  be  on  fire.  Cvery  assbtanco 
was  given,  but  ineffectually  ;  for  as  the  building  was  covered 
with  thatch,  which  was  exceedingly  dry,  it  was  oompletely 
consumed  in  an  hour.  This  was  a  greakloes,  and  calculated 
to  impede  the  progress  of  morality,  as  daring  the  week  it  was 
oaed  as  a  school,  for  200  ohildren  to  be  educated,  under  the 
Bev.  Hr.  Johnson.  As  the  church  atood  alone,  and  no  person 
was  suffered  to  remain  in  it  after  the  BQhool  hoars,  tlwe  was 
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no  doubt  that  it  was  the  effect  of  design,  in  ooaaeqoeiice  at 
the  late  order  to  enforce  attendanoe  on  divine  aervlce  which 
had  been  rigidly  ezaonted ;  with  a  view  of  rendering,  fay  the 
deatzuction  of  the  bnilding,  the  Sabbath  a  day  of  aa  little 
deoenoy  and  sobriety  ae  any  other.  The  perpetrators  were^ 
however,  disappointed ;  for  the  Governor,  justly  desming  this 
to  have  been  Uie  motive,  and  highl  v  irritated  at  suoh  a  ahame- 
fill  aot^  resolved,  if  no  convenient  place  ooold  be  fonnd  fox  tha 
performanoe  of  public  worship,  that  Stmday,  instead  of  being 
employed  as  each  thought  proper,  the  labouring  gangs  shoold 
be  employed  that  day  in  erectmg  another  chuinh.  Hovraver, 
as  a  large  Htore-hoase  was  just  oniahed,  it  was  fitted  up  as  a 
church ;  and  thus  not  one  Sunday  did  this  wicked  deoign 
affect  the  regular  performanoe  of  divine  aervioe.  A  reward  of 
£30  was  offered  for  the  discovery  of  the  offender,  with 
cipation  to  the  informer  if  a  convict,  and 
to  the  master  of  a  ship  to  take  him  or  her  &om  the . 
Bat  rewards  and  punishment  alike  &iled  to  affect  any  good 
among  the  oonviots." 

The  employment  of  convicts  on  the  Sunday,  even  in  the 
erection  of  a  ohoroh,  was  not  very  likely  to  give  them  a  very- 
high  idea  of  the  sanctity  of  the  day  of  rest.  The  burning  at 
the  church,  if  it  was  the  work  of  an  incendiary,  which  aeems 
doubtful,  was  the  sot  probably  of  a  single  individual, 
and  to  make  all  the  prisoners  labour  on  the  Sunday  for  tho 
crime  of  one  of  their  number,  and  as  a  ponishment  for  tlieiT 
reluctance  in  attending  divine  worship,  is  rather  a  proof  of 
the  length  to  which  irresponsible  power  will  lead  those  who 
are  entrusted  with  it,  than  an  evidence  of  any  regard  on  their 
part  for  the  sacredness  of  the  Sabbath. 

Several  suooesBiuI  acta  of  piracy  were  committed  by  prieon* 
era  in  tha  years  1798  and  1799.  In  the  early  part  of  tha 
latter  year  the  Venus,  a  brig  belonging  to  Messrs.  Bobert 
Campbell  and  C!o.  laden  with  a  quantity  of  provisions  and 
etores  to  supply  the  settlements  to  the  northward,  and  a  very 
handsome  brig,  called  the  Harrington,  from  Madras,  were 
seized  and  taken  oft  The  former,  whui  she  had  reached  the 
placa  of  her  destination,  after  coming  to  an  anchor,  and  land- 
ing the  master  with  despatches  for  &e  Lieutenant--Govemor, 
waa  seized  by  som^conviota  who  had  been  placed  on  board 
under  confinement,  aided  by  part  of  the  crew,  and  was  carried 
beyond  the  reach  of  re-oapture.  The  latter  was  out  out  of 
Faim  Cove,  and  was  carried  out  to  sea,  before  any  information 
was  received  on  the  subject    This  transaotion  vraa  planned 
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in  a  very  secret  muuier ;  bo  that  all  the  convicts  boarded  her 
about  twelve  o'olook  at  night ;  and  although  the  vesBel  lay  in 
eight  of  BOme  part  of  the  town,  and  withon  the  fire  of  two 
batteries,  yet  nothing  was  discovered  of  the  oiroiunstaDGe  till 
the  following  morning.  Upon  representation  being  made  to 
Colonol  Johnson,  that  officer  ordered  Beveral  boats  to  bs 
manned  immediately,  and  a  party  of  the  New  South  Walea 
CorpSfWithanumberof  inhabitants  who  had  yolunteered  their 
aervioes  to  use  every  means  to  retake  the  vessel,  put  to  sea ; 
bnt  after  rowing  and  sailing  about  for  several  hours,  they 
were  obliged  to  return  without  ever  coming  in  eight  of  the 
Harrington.  Other  means  were  aUbeequently  tried  for  tha 
Tooovery  of  the  vessel,  but  all  to  no  effect;  the  convicts  had 
managed  their  matters  with  such  secrecy,  promptitude,  and 
skill,  as  totally  prevented  every  endeavour  to  oounteraot  their 
intentionB. 

One  of  the  first  attempts  made  in  the  colony  to  produce  a 
textile  fabrio  is  thus  noticed  in  Barrington's  History  : — "The 
waat  of  clothing,  during  April,  1799,  stimulated  several 
experimentB  to  be  made,  to  remedy  what  indeed  there  Beemed 
no  other  way  of  getting  the  better  of.  An  end  of  a  linen 
web,  produced  ftom  fiM  of  the  country,  was  crossed  with 
thread,  made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  and  a  web  (torn  the  bark 
was  oroBsed  by  a  thread  of  wool.  Specimens  of  these  wera 
sent  to  England,  and  at  least  served  to  shew,  that  with  proper 
tools,  and  proper  hands,  much  might  be  done ;  nor  must  ba 
forgot,  the  discovery  of  a  strata  of  coal,  or  the  iix>n  ore,  which 
on  Wng  smelted  has  been  found  at  least  equal  to  the  Swedish 
iron." 

In  March,  1799,  the  Hawkesbnry  district  was  visited  with 
seveie  floods,  in  which  a  very  great  destruction  of  property 
took  place  and  some  lives  were  lost.  This  fiood  of  1799  was 
wholly  unexpected.  No  rain  having  fallen  in  the  district  for 
a  oonBiderable  time,  and  no  calamity  of  the  kind  having  been 
previously  experienced,  the  inundation  appeared  to  the  settlers 
perfectly  inexplicable.  The  river  rose  Buddenly  to  the  height 
of  fifty  feet,  and  swept  away  the  Oovemnmet  House,  as  the 
residence  of  the  agricultural  superintendent  was  called.  Large 
quantities  of  live  stock,  grain,  and  implements  were  also 
destroyed.  The  lain  which  caused  tha*disaBter  must  have 
fallen  tar  in  the  interior,  no  indications  of  the  approach  of  wet 
weather  having  been  observed  by  the  settlers,  (^though  it  wa« 
8^  that  Home  of  them  had  been  warned  by  the  aborigines  of 
what  was  ooioing. 
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In  Jane,  1799,  iha  fint  publio  meeting  ever  held  in  the 
colony  took  plaoe.  The  objeotin  view  was  to  raise  funds,  by 
TolontBTy  asseasment  of  the  inhabitanta,  for  building  a  more 
seoore  and  BabstBiitial  gaoi.  The  meetinig  was  convened  by 
the  Governor,  and  was  attended  by  moet  of  the  civil  and 
miJitaiyofflcera,  and  the  principal  inhabitante  andluidholdera. 
A  good  deal  of  public  spirit  appears  to  have  been  manifeeted 
on  the  occasion.  The  propoaal  for  raising  the  funds  required 
for  erecting  the  building  by  assessment  waa  readily  agreed  to 
by  &e  meetiDg,  many  of  Uioee  who  were  in  a  positiou  to  do 
so  promising  to  give  labour  and  materials  as  well  as  their 
proportion  of  the  expense  in  money.  The  gaol  was  accord- 
ingiy  built  by  the  inhabitante,  at  their  own  cost,  the  ironwork 
only  having  been  supplied  from  the  King's  stores.  This 
building — the  earliest  avidenoe  of  civic  spirit  displayed  by  the 
people  of  Sydney — stood  in  what  ie  now  Lower  Geoige-stree^ 
and,  with  some  considerable  alterations  and  additions,  served 
the  purpose  for  whioh  it  was  built  for  more  than  forty  years. 

The  feeling  of  animosity  between  the  settlers  and  the  abori- 
gines had,  about  the  end  of  the  century,  reached  such  a  degree 
of  intensity  that  acts  of  the  most  wanton  violence  and  dee&  of 
the  darkest  cruelty  were  A%queni  Some  of  the  details  are  of 
the  most  harrowing  description.  Take  the  following : — "  The 
natives  having  murdered  two  men  who  had  farms  at  the 
Hawkesbury,  a  few  of  the  settlers  in  the  neighbourhood  deter- 
mined, like  the  native  savages  of  the  country,  to  revenge 
their  death  by  retaliodoo.  There  were  three  native  boys 
living  with  some  settlers,  and  these  innocent  >nd  unoffend- 
ing lads  were  selected  as  the  objects  of  their  leveng  by 
these  white  savages.  Having  told  them  they  thought  they 
could  find  the  guns  of  the  white  men,  they  ware  sent 
for  that  purpose,  and  soon  brought  them  in.  The 
cruel  men  now  began  to  execute  their  infernal  work  of 
vengeance;  for  whioh  purpose  they  drove  them  into  a  bam, 
and  after  tying  their  h^ds  behind  them,  the  cowardly  mia- 
oreants  stabbed  them,  till  two  died  bensath  their  hands.  The 
third  made  bis  escape,  by  j  umping  into  the  river,  and  though 
to  assist  him  in  swimming  he  oould  only  make  use  of  his  fee^ 
yet  with  this  disadvantage,  aud  the  savage  murderers  or  Ma 
companions  firing  constantly  at  him,  he  reached  the  opposit« 
bank  alive,  and  soon  joined  hie  own  far  more  innocent  peoplcL 
The  Governor,  on  being  informed  of  this  oircumstMice,  with  hia 
usual  goodness,  sent  directly  to  the  place,  where  the  bodiee  of 
these  poor  victims  were  found  buried  in  a  garden,  stabbed 
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in  MTArsl  places,  luid  their  hands  tied  as  described.  Th« 
murderers  vere  Ukea  into  custody,  and  a  court  being  assem- 
bled, they  were  tried  for  the  wilfui  murder  of  the  two 
natiTe  boys.  The  evidence  produced  to  the  court  perfectly 
established  that  the  deceased  bad  died  by  means  of  the  prisou- 
en;  and  the  membere  of  the  court  were  uuanimonsly^of 
opinion,  that  they  were  '  guilty  of  hilling  two  natives ;'  but 
i&Btead  of  passing  a  sentence  of  death,  a  special  reference  was 
made  to  nis  llajesty's  ministers,  and  the  prieoners  were 
admitted  to  boil  By  way  of  a  defence,  the  prisoners  brought 
forward  a  cloud  of  wituesses  to  prove  that  a  number  of  white 
people  had  been  killed  by  tbe  natives ;  but  most  undoubtedly 
could  these  people  have  been  properly  understood,  proofs  hEtd 
not  been  wanting  of  tbe  wanton  and  brutal  manner  in  whiob 
by  far  too  many  of  thom  had  been  expelled  existence." 

The  aatives,  on  the  other  hand,  were  by  no  means  idle  in 
the  work  of  plunder  or  the  destruction  of  life  and  property. 
Collins  Btat«e  that  "  when  spoken  to,  or  censured,  for  robbing 
the  nudze  gronnds,  these  people,  to  be  revenged,  were  aocns- 
tomed  to  assemble  in  large  bodies,  and  bum  the  bouses  of  the 
seUlera  if  they  stood  in  lonely  aitnations,  frequently  attempt- 
ing to  lake  their  lives ;  yet  tiiey  were  seldom  refused  a  little 
axn  when  they  would  ask  for  it  It  wae  imagined  that  they 
were  etimulated  to  this  destruotdve  conduct  by  some  runaway 
eonviots,  who  were  known  to  be  among  tbem  at  the  time  of 
their  oommitting  these  depredations.  In  order  to  get  posses- 
sion of  these  peets,  a  proclamation  waa  issued,  calling  on  them 
by  name  to  surrender  themselves  within  fourteen  days ; 
declaring  them  outlaws  if  they  refused;  and  requiring  the 
inhabitants,  as  they  valued  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the 
Httlement,  and  their  own  security,  to  assist  in  apprehending 
and  bringing  them  to  juetioe.  The  OoTemor  ^o  signified 
his  determination,  if  any  of  the  natives  were  taken  in  tiie  act 
of  robbing  the  settlers,  to  hang  bhem  in  chains  near  the  niot 
■a  an  example  to  others.  Could  it  have  been  foreseen  tttat 
this  was  their  natural  temper,  it  would  have  been  vriser  to 
have  kept  them  at  a  distance,  and  in  fear ;  which  might  have 
been  effooted  without  so  mnoh  of  that  severity  which  their 
conduct  had  sometimes  caused  to  be  exercised  toward  them. 
But  the  kindneae  whiob  had  been  shown  them,  and  the 
^Mn't'i'  interoouiae  with  the  white  people  in  which  they  had 
been  indulged,  tended  only  to  make  them  acquaint«d  with 
those  conoexns  in  which  they  were  the  moat  vulnerable,  and 
bconght  on  all  the  evila  that  they  sufiered  from  them." 
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Governor  Honter  embarked  for  England  on  September  28, 
1800.  "Hifl  departure,"  aaya  Banington'B  History,  "waa 
attended  with  every  mark  of  respect  and  legrat.  The  toad  to 
the  whaif  was  lined  with  troops,  and  he  was  Bocompaniad  by 
the  offioers  of  tbe  civil  and  military  departments,  with  a  oon- 
oonrse  of  inhabitants,  who  showed  by  their  deportment  ths 
bigh  sense  they  entertained  of  the  regard  he  had  ever  paid  to 
tlieir  interests,  and  the  joBtioe  and  humanity  of  his  govern- 
ment" 

Ihe  Bev.  Dr.  I^ng,  in  his  Historical  and  StatistiQal  Acoonnt 
of  24'ew  Sonth  Wales,  speaking  of  Governor  Hunter's  condnot 
as  a  ruler,  and  his  character  as  a  man,  aays  : — "  The  second 
Governor  of  New  South  Wales  was  John  Hunter,  Esq.,  Post^ 
captain  in  the  Boyal  Navy.  Captain  Hunter  was  a  native  of 
Scotland,  and  had  been  appointed,  in  virtue  of  a  speinal  Order 
in  Council,  second  captain  of  the  Sirius  frigate,  in  the  year 
1787 ;  Captain  Phillip  having  the  temporary  command  of 
tiiat  vessel  during  the  voyage  to  New  South  Wales,  as  well 
as  the  general  command  of  the  expedition  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  colony.  In  this  capacity.  Captain  Hunter  had 
made  great  exsrtions  and  nndei^ne  great  privations ;  and 
the  experience  he  had  thus  acquired  was  well  calculated  to 
qualify  him  for  the  more  important  charge  with  which  he  was 
afterwards  entrusted.  During  his  government  the  first  free 
settlers,  who  emigrated  to  New  ^uth  Wales  in  pursuance  of 
Qovemor  Phillip's  recommendations,  arrived  in  the  territory  ; 
and  one  of  their  number — a  Scotchman  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Edinburgh,  whose  sons  are  now  substantial  land- 
holders in  different  parte  of  the  territory — has  told  me,  that 
the  Qovernor  went  with  him  in  person  to  superintend  the 
measurement  of  his  land,  and  to  ascertain  in  what  way  he 
oould  promote  his  settlement,  and  render  it  as  comfortable  aa 
possible.  Indeed,  Governor  Hunter  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  sound  judgment,  of  strictly  virtuous  principles,  and 
of  warm  benevolence ;  and  had  he  not  been  connteraoted  by 
the  influence  and  the  praoticeB  I  have  already  described,  the 
colony  would  have  prospered  greatly  under  his  administn^ 
tion,  and  profligacy  would  have  hidden  her  head  and  been 
ashamed." 

The  material  progress  which  the  colony  had  made  nnder 
Captain  Hunter's  rale  may  be  judged  of  to  some  extent  from 
the  increase  in  live  stock  and  land  in  cultivation.  When  ha 
left  diere  were  203  horses,  1044  head  of  homed  cattle,  and 
(1124  sheep.    The  land  under  crop  -was  7677  agisa  in  wfaaat, 
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snaize,  and  barley,  alone,  axolnaive  of  wliat  was  applied  to  the 
grovQi.  of  potatoes  and  other  produoe.  The  population, 
inolndmg  961  at  Norfolk  Island,  nnmbered  6508.  In  the 
means  of  moral  advanoement  Bome  pTogrew  had  also  been 
made.  Several  sohoola  had  been  established,  and  on  breaking 
up  for  the  holidays  at  the  last  Cfariatmas  which  hie  Excel- 
lency spent  in  the  colony,  upwards  of  a  hundred  well-dressed 
boys  and  girls  came  with  their  t«aohera  to  GbTemment-hoasa 
to  pay  their  respeots.  The  Governor  was  highly  gratified  at 
evLoh  a  proof  of  social  and  moral  progress,  and  examined  the 
yoong  oolonietB  as  to  their  pioflcienoy  in  vaiiooB  branohes  of 
stndy.  Some  of  the  settlers  had  at  this  time  very  large 
qnantifiea  of  land  under  enltivation.  Mr.  Palmer,  tlie  head 
<rf  the  Commiasariat  Department,  had  between  two  and  three 
liaadred  aores  in  wheat  alone.  One  of  tlie  Hawkeebiuy 
Bettlers,  originally  a  convict,  had  nearly  as  maoh,  and  several 
other  Eumers  upwards  of  a  hundred  acres  each. 

Shortly  after  Captain  Htmter's  arrival  in  England  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Venerable,  71.  While  in 
that  position  oironmatances  occurred  whioh  brought  out  his 
simple,  generous,  humane,  and  aelf-eaorifloing  character  in  the 
strongest  light  While  oraising  ia  the  channel  a  seaman  fell 
overboard,  and  Captain  Hunter,  Eilthough  his  ship  was  in  a 
dangerous  position,  ordered  her  to  be  put  abont  to  pick  him  up. 
In  attempting  to  aooomplish  this,  she  unfortunately  missed 
stays,  ran  ashore,  and  was  wrecked.  Captain  Hunter  was 
thereupon  tried  by  court-martial;  and  on  being  aaked  what 
had  induced  him  to  order  the  ship  to  be  put  about  under  such 
dangerous  oircomstanoes,  replied  that  "he  ooneidered  the  life 
of  a  British  seaman  of  more  value  than  any  ship  in  his 
KaJQsty'e  navy." 


OHAPTBE    y. 


Thb  years  1796, 1797,  and  1798,  were  remarkable  ftirsncceee- 
fol  axplorationa  both  of  the  coast  and  the  interior.  In  the 
month  of  March  of  the  former  year,  Mr.  Base,  surgeon  of  the 
Beliance,  and  Mr,  Flinders,  a  midahipman  who  had  arrived  in 
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the  oolony  with  Qoremoi  Hunter,  had  gone  aboat  flftrinilea 
down  die  coast  in  a  little  boat,  only  eight  feet  in  length, 
named  the  Tom  Thomb.  In  their  excunion  in  this  tiny^aft 
they  were  aocompanied  by  only  one  person,  a  boy,  who  had 
scarcely  entered  lus  teens.  In  tlus  voyage,  owing  to  the  insig- 
nificant nature  of  Uieir  barque,  they  had  b«en  drivea  &rther  to 
the  southward  than  they  had  intended  to  go ;  but  in  seeking 
shelter  fh>m  the  weather  disooTered  Illawana,  one  of  the  finest 
districts  in  the  country.  The  voyage  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  on  record,  and  the  details  are  best  given  in  Mr, 
Flinders'  own  words : — 

"  In  Mr.  George  Baas,  surgeon  of  the  Beliance,  I  had  the 
happiness  to  find  a  man  whose  ardour  for  discovery  was  not 
to  be  repressed  by  any  obstacdes,  nor  deterred  by  danger ;  and 
with  this  friend  a  determination  was  formed  of  oompleliDg  ths 
examination  of  the  east  ooaat  of  New  Sonth  Wales,  bv  all  snoli 
opportunities  as  the  dsty  of  the  ship,  and  prooorabls  meuu;, 
oould  admit. 

"  Projects  of  this  nature,  when  originating  in  the  minds  of 
young  men,  are  usually  termed  romantio ;  and  so  &c  &om  any 
good  being  anticipate^  even  pmdenoe  and  friendship  join  in 
discouraging,  if  not  in  opposing  them.  Thus  it  was  in  the 
present  case ;  so  that  a  little  boat  of  eight  f^t  long,  called 
Tom  Thumb,  with  a  orew  composed  of  onreelves  and  a  boy, 
was  the  beat  equipment  to  ha  procoied  for  the  first  outset. 

"  We  suled  out  of  Port  Jackson  early  in  the  morning  of 
March  25,  and  stood  a  little  off  to  sea  to  be  ready  for  the  sea 
breeze.  On  coming  in  with  ths  land  in  the  evening,  instead 
of  being  near  Cape  Solandei  [South  Head  of  Botany],  we  found 
ourselves  under  the  olifGi  near  Hat  HUI,  [Mount  Keira]  six  or 
seven  leagues  to  the  southward,  whither  the  boat  had  been 
drifted  by  a  strong  current  Not  being  able  to  land,  and  tlie 
sea  breeze  coming  in  early  next  morning  tcom  the  northward, 
we  steered  for  two  small  islete,  six  or  seven  miles  further  on, 
in  order  to  get  shelter ;  but  being  in  want  of  water,  and  seeing 
a  place  on  the  way,  where,  though  the  boat  oould  not  land,  a 
oask  might  be  obt^ed  by  swimming,  the  attempt  was  made, 
and  Mr.  Baas  went  on  shore.  Whilst  getting  off  the  oasl^  a 
sarf  arose  farther  out  than  usual,  carried  the  boat  before  it  to 
the  beach,  and  left  us  there  with  oar  arms,  ammunition, 
olothes,  and  provisions  thoroughly  drenched,  and  partly 
spoiled.  The  boat  waa  emptied  and  launched  again  imme- 
diately ;  but  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon  befbre  everything  waa 
rafted  of^  and  we  proceeded  to  the  islets  [the  Five  leluda], 
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It  ^tna  not  poBsibla  to  land  tbeie ;  and  we  vent  on  to  two 
larger  isles  iving  near  a  projecting  point  of  tiie  main,  whioh 
fasB  four  hillooks  upon  it  presentijig  the  fonn  of  a  double 
saddle,  and  proved  to  be  Captain  Coofa  B«d  Point  [near 
Wollongong],  These  isles  were  as  inacoeBsible  as  the  otliarB; 
and  it  being  dark,  we  were  oonstrained  to  pass  a  aeoond  night 
in  the  Tom  Thumb,  and  dropped  oar  stone  anchor  in  seveit 
fiithoms,  under  the  lee  of  the  point. 

"  The  sea  breeze,  on  the  27tli,  still  opposed  oar  letnm ;  and 
laaming  from  two  ladians  [native  blai^]  that  no  water  oonld 
be  prooored  at  Bed  Point,  we  aocepted  their  offer  of  piloting 
OB  to  a  river  which,  they  said,  lay  a  few  miles  further  south'- 
ward,  and  where  not  only  fresh  wat«r  was  abundant^  bat  also 
fish  and  wild  ducka.  These  men  were  natives  of  Botany  Bay, 
whence  it  was  that  we  understood  a  little  of  their  language, 
whilst  that  of  some  others  was  altogether  nnintolligible. 
Their  river  proved  to  be  notiiing  more  than  a  small  stream, 
which  deaoended  bom.  a  lagoon  [now  known  as  Tom  Thumb 
lagoon]  under  Hat  Hill,  and  farced  a  psseage  for  itself  through 
the  beach ;  so  that  we  entered  it  witii  difBoulty  even  in  Tom 
Thumb.  Our  two  conductors  then  quitted  the  boat  to  walk 
along  the  sandy  ahors  abreast^  witii  eight  or  ten  strongs 
natives  in  oompany. 

"After  rowing  a  mile  up  the  stream,  and  finding  it  to 
become  more  eh^ow,  we  began  to  entertain  doubts  of  securing 
a  retreat  from  these  people,  should  they  be  hoatilely  inclined; 
and  they  had  the  reputation  at  Port  Jackson  of  being  exceed- 
ingly ferocious,  if  not  cannibals.  -Our  muskets  were  not  yet 
freed  from  mat  and  sand,  and  there  was  a  pressing  naceaaity 
to  procure  fresh  water  before  attempting  to  return  northwaril 
Under  these  embarrassmenta,  wa  agreed  upon  a  plan  of  action, 
and  went  on  shore  directly  to  the  nativea.  Mr.  Bass  employed 
some  of  them  to  assist  in  repairing  an  oar  whioh  had  been 
broken  in  oar  disaster,  whilst  I  spread  the  wet  powder  out  in 
the  sun.  This  met  with  no  opposition,  for  they  knew  not 
Trhat  the  powder  was;  but  when  we  proceeded  to  dean  the 
muakets,  it  excited  so  much  alarm  that  it  wss  necessary  to 
desist.  On  inquiring  of  the  two  friendly  natives  for  water, 
they  pointed  upwards  to  the  lagoon  ;  bat  after  muiy  evasions 
r  baricB  [water-cask]  was  flUed  at  a  bole  not  many  yards 


distant. 

"The  nomber  of  people  had  increased  to  near  twenty,  and 
others  were  still  coming,  so  t^  it  was  neoesBary  to  use  all 
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pOBsibU  axpftdition  in  getting  out  of  their  leaoh.  But  a  new 
«mpIoymeat  uoee  npon  oar  hands :  we  had  olipped  the  hair 
and  b^rds  of  the  two  Botany  Bay  natives  at  Bed  Point ;  and 
tliey  wen  ahowlng  tkemaelves  to  the  otliers,  and  persuading 
them  to  fiilloir  their  examples.  Whilst,  therefon,  uie  powd^ 
was  drying,  I  began  wiQi  a  large  pair  of  Hcsissore  to  execnte 
my  new  office  upon  the  eldest  of  four  or  five  cMns  piaeented 
to  me  ;  and  as  great  nicety  was  not  required,  the  shearing  of 
a  dozen  of  them  did  not  ooon^y  me  long.  Some  of  the  more 
timid  were  alarmed  at  a  formidable  instrument  coming  so  near 
to  their  noses,  and  would  scarcely  be  persuaded  by  their 
ekaven  friends  to  allow  the  operabon  to  be  finished  Bat 
when  their  chins  were  held  up  a  second  time,  l^eir  fear  of  the 
instrument,' — tbe  wild  stare  of  their  eyes — and  the  smils 
which  they  Ibroed, — fonnad  a  oompound  upon  t^e  Tongfa 
savage  countenanoe,  not  unworthy  the  pencil  of  a  Hogarth. 
1  was  almost  tempted  to  try  what  effect  a  little  snip  would 
produce ;  but  our  situatioD  was  too  critical  to  admit  of  snoh 
experiments. 

"  Everything  being  prepared  for  a  retreat^  the  natives 
became  vooiferoas  for  the  Doat  to  go  np  the  Isgoon ;  and  it 
was  not  without  stratagem  that  we  suooeeded  in  getting  down 
to  the  entrance  of  the  stream,  where  the  deptih  of  water 
placed  as  out  of  their  reaoh. 

"  Our  examination  of  the  country  was  confined,  by  cdranm- 
stancee,  to  a  general  ^iew.  This  part  is  called  Alowrie,  by  tits 
natives,  [afterwards  corrupted  to  Illawarra  by  the  oolonuti,] 
and  is  very  low  and  sandy  near  the  sides  of  the  rivulet 
About  four  miles  up  it^  to  the  north-west,  is  the  lagoon ;  and 
behind  stands  a  semi-circular  range  of  hills,  of  which  the 
highest  is  Hat  Hill.  The  water  in  the  lagoon  was  distanotlj 
seen,  and  appeared  to  be  several  miles  in  ciroumfecenoe.  Ths 
land  rouna  it  is  probably  fertile,  and  tjie  elopes  of  Uie  back 
hilla  bad  certainly  that  appearance.  The  natives  were  in 
nothing,  except  language,  different  &am  those  at  Fort  Jaok- 
■on  ;  but  their  dogs,  which  are  of  the  same  species,  seemed 
to  be  more  numerous  and  lamiliar. 

"  Scon  after  dark  the  sea  breeze  was  succeeded  by  a  calm ; 
and  at  ten  o'clock  we  rowed  out  of  the  rivnlef^  repaesed  fied 
Point,  and  at  one  in  the  morning  came  to  an  anchor  in  firs 
fathoms,  close  to  the  northernmost  of  the  two  first  rocky  isleta 
In  the  aftamoon  of  the  28tli,  we  got  on  shore  under  tue  ii^ 
land  to  the  north  af  Hat  Hill,  and  were  able  to  oook  ptoviaioM 
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and  take  aoiba  repose  without  diBtiubanoe.  The  sandy  boMh 
^vas  asr  bed ;  and  after  much  fati^e,  and  passing  three  nights 
of  oramp  in  Tom  Thumb,  it  Tras  to  us  a  bed  of  down. 

**  The  shore  in  this  part  is  mostly  high  and  olifiy ;  sod 
ondez  the  cliffs  wete  lying  blaok  lumps,  apparently  of  slaty 
atone,  rounded  by  attrition.  These  were  not  paitioularly 
noticed,  but  Mr.  Oiarke,  in  his  disaetrouB  journey  along  the 
ooafit,  aft«rwaids  made  fires  of  them ;  and  on  a  subsequent 
axunination,  Mr,  Bass  found  a  stratum  of  ooal  to  run  Uirough 
Uio  vrhola  of  these  clifla. 

"  M&roh  29. — By  rowing  hard  we  got  four  leagues  aearet 
home,  and  at  night  dropped  our  atone  under  another  range  of 
difb,  more  regular  but  less  high  than  those  near  Hat  HilL 
At  tec  o'clock,  the  wind,  which  had  been  unsettled  and  driving 
electric  clouds  in  all  directions,  burst  out  in  a  gale  at  south, 
and  obliged  ua  to  get  up  the  anchor  immediately,  and  run 
before  it  In  a  few  minutes  the  waves  began  to  oreak,  and 
tlte  extreme  danger  to  which  this  exposed  our  little  barque 
was  increased  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  osoer- 
taioty  of  finding  any  place  of  shelter.  The  shade  of  the  olifTi 
over  our  heads,  and  the  noise  of  &e  sur&  breaking  at  their 
feet,  were  the  directions  by  which  our  oourae  was  steered 
parallel  to  the  coast. 

"  Ur.  Base  kept  the  sheet  of  the  sail  in  his  hand,  drawing 
in  a  few  inohes  occasionally,  when  he  saw  a  particularly  heavj 
■ea  following.  I  was  steering  with  an  oar,  and  it  required 
the  utmost  exertion  and  care  to  prevent  broadung  to ;  a  singlfi 
wrong  movement,  or  a  moment's  inattention,  would  have 
sent  us  to  the  bottom.  The  task  of  the  boy  was  to  bale  out 
the  water  which,  m  spild  of  every  care,  Uie  sea  threw  in 
upon  us. 

"  After  running  near  an  hour  in  this  critical  manner,  some 
high  breakers  were  distinguished  a-head,  and  behind  them 
there  appeared  no  shads  of  cliffs.  It  was  necessary  to  deter- 
mine on  the  instant  what  wss  to  be  done,  for  our  barque  could 
not  live  ten  minutes  longer.  On  coming  to  what  appeared  to 
be  the  extremity  of  the  breakers,  the  boat^s  head  was  brought 
to  the  wind  in  a  favourable  moment,  the  mast  and  sail  taken 
down,  and  the  oars  got  out;  Pulling  then  towards  the  reef, 
during  the  intervals  of  the  heaviest  seas,  we  found  it  to 
terminate  in  a  point,  and  in  three  minntee  were  in  smooth 
water  under  its  lee.  A  white  appearance  further  back  kept 
us  a  short  time  in  suspense,  but  a  nearer  approaoh  shewed  it 
to  be  the  beach  of  a  weU-aheltared    ooye^  in  wluc^  w« 
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anchored  for  the  rest  of  the  nieht  So  eadden  a  change,  from 
extreme  danger  to  oomponitiTaLy  perfect  safe^,  excited  reflec- 
tianB  which  kept  us  Bome  time  awoke ;  ve  thongbt 
FroTidential  Cove  a  well-adapted  name  for  this  place,  bat  by^ 
the  nativee,  se  we  afterwards  learned,  it  is  called  Watta- 
mowlee." 

Mr.  Baaa  some  montlis  after  his  retum  &om  this  singula 
attempt  at  discovery  and  exploration  in  the  Tom  Thnmb, 
induced  the  GoTemor  to  grant  him  the  use  of  a  whale  boat, 
and  six  weeks'  proviaions  for  a  orew  of  six  Tolnsteers  who 
offered  their  servioea  as  his  orew.  He  set  sail  on  the  3rd 
December,  1797.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Cook,  and  likewieo 
of  Captain  Hnnter,  the  Governor,  that  Van  Diemen's  Land  was 
separated  by  a  etndt  from  the  Australian  continent.  Mr.  Baea 
determined  if  poaaible  to  aolve  this  queation  before  his  return. 
Shortly  after  passing  the  spot  to  which  his  previone  explo- 
ratione  in  the  Tom  Thumb  had  extended,  he  discoTersd  a  river, 
having  its  mouth  in  a  shallow  hart>onr,  which  he  named 
Ghoalhaven.  Proceeding  southwards  he  sntered  Jervis  Bay, 
Bateman'a  Bay,  and  Twofold  Bay ;  and  after  donbling  Oape 
Howe  and  passing  Wilson's  Promontory,  the  extreme  aoathem 
point  of  the  Australian  continent,  diaoovered  Western  Port  on 
the  4th  January,  1798.  He  had  thus,  without  however  being 
quit«  certain  that  he  had  done  eo,  passed  through  the  Straits 
separating  Von  Diemen's  Land  frvm  the  mmnland  of  Aosbalia, 
when  his  acanty  supply  of  provisions  necessitated  his  retum 
wiUiout  proceeding  further.  He  reached  Port  Jackson  in 
safety  on  the  24th  Febiuary,  after  an  absence  of  about  twelvs 
weeks,  having  by  the  help  of  birds,  fish,  and  seals'  fiesh  made 
his  stock  of  provisions  last  twice  as  long  as  they  were  origi- 
nally calculated  for.  His  scanty  supplies  hod  prevented  his 
penetrating  any  considerable  distance  from  the  coast  at  the 
places  where  he  touched,  and  consequently  hia  report  as  to  tha 
fertility  of  the  oounby  to  the  southward  was  generally 
nnfovourable,  as  hs  was  able  to  speak  only  of  the  Ueak  and 
rooky  or  sandy  ooontry  facing  tha  ocean.  On  thia  expedition 
he  picked  up  on  an  ialand  in  Bass's  Straite  seven  men,  who 
were  discovered  in  a  most  deplorable  state  from  wont  of  food ; 
they  proved  to  be  runaway  convicts  wh*  had  been  left  by 
their  companions  to  perish.  As  his  boat  was  not  Iarg«  enouga 
to  enable  him  to  give  them  all  a  passage  to  Sydney,  and  lus 
atook  of  proviaions  was  nearly  e^iaosted,  he  placed  five  erf 
them  on  iho  mainland,  persuading  them  to  endeavour  to  reach 
the   settlament    overhuid.    Two>    who  -wei«   maoh    man 
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•xh&iuted  than  their  oompanione,  he  took  with  him  in  the  boat, 
utd  broaght  them  to  Sydney.  The  &te  of  the  others  is  donbt- 
fal;  some  aooounts  say  they  reached  the  BSttlement  Bevaral 
months  aiterwarde,  and  on  being  tried  for  piracy  in  runninv 
away  ^th  a  boat  belonging  to  a  settler,  were  found 'guilty,  and 
two  out  of  the  five  hanged ;  but  Flinders,  in  his'BCOOuut,  says, 
that  np  to  the  year,  1S03,  when  he  left  the  oolony  they  ha  d 
never  been  heard  o£ 

Lieutenant  Flinders  was  soon  afterwards  despatched  to 
Bass's  StiaitB  to  bring  to  Sydney  the  remainder  of  the  cargo 
of  a  vessel,  called  the  Sydney  Cove,  which  had  been  wrecked 
there.  Some  of  the  details  of  the  narrative  of  his  voyage  are 
exceedingly  int«ieating.  Speaking  of  the  nnmbere  and  the 
habits  of  via  marine  animals  and  birds  on  the  islands  and 
looks  of  Bass's  Straits,  which,  until  then,  had  never  been 
disturbed  by  the  presence  of  man,  he  um,  February  16, 
1798  ;— 

"  These  rooka  were  also  frequented  by  seals,  and  some  of 
them  (the  old  males)  were  of  an  enormooB  size,  and  of  extra- 
ordlnaxy  power.  1  levelled  my  gon  at  one,  which  was  sitting 
on  the  top  of  a  rook  with  his  noee  extended  up  towards  the 
sun,  and  strnok  him  with  three  musket  baUs.  He  rolled  over, 
and  plunged  into  the  water ;  but  in  less  than  half  an  hour  had 
taken  his  former  station  and  attitude.  On  firing  again,  a 
stream  of  blood  spouted  forth  from  his  breast  to  some  yards 
distance,  and  he  fell  back,  senseless.  On  examination,  the  six 
balls  were  found  lodged  in  his  breast;  and  one,  which  ocoa- 
aioned  hie  death,  had  pierced  the  heart ;  his  weight  was  equal 
to  that  of  a  common  ox. 

"  On  Cone  Pointy  the  number  of  seals  exceeded  eveTythiog 
•we  had,  any  of  ns,  before  witnessed ;  and  they  were  smaller, 
and  of  a  different  species  &om  those  which  frequented  Arm- 
strong's Channel.  Instead  of  the  buU-dog  nose,  and  thinly- 
set  sandy  hair,  these  had  sharp-pointed  noses,  and  the  genend 
color  of  the  hair  approached  to  a  black,  but  the  tips  were  of  a 
silver  grey,  and  underneath  was  a  fine,  whitish,  thick  tax. 
The  oommotion  excited  by  oar  presence  in  this  assemblage 
of  several  thousand  timid  animals,  was  very  interestiilg  to  me, 
vrbo  knew  little  of  their  manneia.  The  young  cube  huddled 
togetherin  the  holes  of  the  rocks,  andmoanedpit«ouBly;  thoa« 
more  advanced  scampered  and  rolled  down  to  the  water  with 
their  mothers,  whilst  some  of  the  old  males  stood  up  in 
deteiice  of  their  families  until  the  terror  of  the  sailore'  blud- 
geons became  too  strong  to  be  resisted.    Those  who  have 
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seen  &  tuna  yard  ivell  etooked  witk  pigs,  OBlveB,  sIiMp,  oxen, 
■nd  \rith  two  or  three  litters  of  puppies,  with  their  mothers  in 
it,  and  h&ve  heard  them  all  in  tunLult  together,  may  form  n 

?>od  idea  of  the  oonfuHad  noise  of  the  seala  at  Cone  Point. 
he  uulors  killed  ae  many  of  these  harmless,  and  not  anamiit- 
ble  creatures  u  they  were  able  to  skin  during  the  time  necessary 
for  me  to  take  the  requisite  angles,  and  ws  then  left  the  poor 
afirighted  multitude  to  reoover  firom  the  effect  of  ooi  inaQ»- 
picioue  -visit 

"  Some  of  the  trees  on  Preservation  Island  had  partly  under- 
gone a  peculiar  transformation.  The  largest  of  them  vraio 
sot  thicker  than  a  man's  leg,  and  the  whole  were  decayed  ; 
bat  whilat  the  npper  branches  ocmtinaed  to  be  of  wood,  the 
roots  at  tlie  surface,  and  the  trunks  up  to  a  certain'  hei^^ 
were  of  a  stony  substanee  resembling  chslk.  On  breaking 
iltese  (dialky  trunks,  which  was  easily  done,  rings  of  the  brown 
wood  sometimes  appeared  in  them,  as  if  imperfectly  oonverted  ; 
but  in  the  greater  number,  nothing  more  than  circular  traces 
remained.  The  situation  in  which  ^eee  trees  were  prinoipallT 
found,  is  a  eandy  valley  near  the  middle  of  the  island,  which 
was  likewise  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  b<mes  of  birds 
and  small  quadrupeds,  with  which  it  was  strewed.  The 
letre&ctions  were  afterwards  more  particularly  examined  by 
fr.  Baes,  who  adopted  the  opinion  tjutt  they  had  been  caosed 
by  water. 

"The  soot^  petrel,  better  known  at  sea  under  the  name  of 
sfaeerwater,  n«qnent«  the  tufted,  graasy  parts  of  all  the  inlands 
in  attonishing  numbers.  It  is  known  that  these  birds  make 
burrows  in  &e  ground  like  rabbits,  that  thev  lay  one  or  two 
enormous  eggs  in  these  holes,  and  bring  up  tLeir  young  there. 
In  the  evening  they  come  in  from  ses,  having  their  Btomaohi 
filled  with  a  gelatinous  substance  gathered  firom  the  waves, 
and  this  they  eject  into  the  throats  of  their  offspring,  or  retain 
for  their  own  nourishment  according  to  circumstances.  A 
little  after  sunset,  the  air  at  Preservation  Island  used  to  bs 
darkened  with  their  nnmbers,  aud  it  was  generally  an  hour 
before  their  squabblings  ceased  and  every  one  had  found  its 
own  retreat.  The  people  of  the  Sydney  Gove  had  a  sboug 
example  of  perseverance  in  these  birtu.  The  tents  were 
pitched  cloee  to  a  pieoe  of  ground  full  of  their  burrows,  many 
of  which  were  neoessarily  filled  up  from  walking  constantly 
over  them ;  vet,  notwithstanding  this  interruption,  and  the 
thousands  of  birds  destroyed,  for  they  constituted  a  greatpart 
of  their  food  during  more  than  six  monthiL  tlii^  returninc 
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flights  contintied  to  be  as  sniDeroas  as  befon ;  and  there  was 
acaroely  a  barrow  Um,  exoept  in  the  spaces  actually  covered 
by  the  tfints.  These  birds  ate  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  and 
irtien  skinned  and  dried  in  smohe  we  thought  them  passable 
food.  Any  quantity  could  be  proonred,  by  sending  people  on 
shore'in  uie  evening.  The  sole  prooees  was  to  throst  in  the 
arm  ap  to  the  shower,  and  aeise  them  briskly ;  but  there 
wae  some  danger  of  graeping  a  snake  at  the  bottom  of  the 
borrow,  instead  of  a  petrel. 

"A  large  flock  of  gannets  was  observed  at  daylight  to  issue 
out  of  the  great  bight  to  the  southward,  and  they  were  followed 
by  enoh  a  number  of  the  sooty  petrels  as  we  had  never  seen 
equalled.  There  was  a  stream  of  some  fifty  to  eighty  yards  in 
depth,  and  of  three  hundred  yards,  or  more,  in  breadth ;  the 
biras  ware  not  scattered,  but  flying  as  compactly  as  a  free 
movement  of  their  wings  aeemed  to  allow ;  and  during  a  Ml 
boor  and  a  half,  this  stream  of  petrels  continued  to  pass  with- 
out inteiTuption,  at  a  rate  little  inferior  to  the  swiftaess  of  the 
pigeon.  Taking  the  stream  to  have  been  fifty  yards  deep  by 
three  hundred  in  width,  and  that  it  moved  at  uie  rate  of  thirty 
miles  an  hour,  and  allowing  nine  cubic  yards  of  spaoe  tu  each 
bird,  the  number  would  amount  to  161,600,000,  The  burrows 
required  to  lodge  this  quantity  of  birds  would  be  75,750,000  ; 
and  allowing  a  square  yard  to  each  burrow,  they  would  cover 
something  more  than  16^  geographical  square  miles  of  ground. 
On.  the  lowest  computation,  I  think  the  number  could  not 
have  been  less  than  a  hundred  miltioua ;  and  we  were  thenov 
led  to  believe,  that  there  mnst  be,  in  the  large  bight,  one  or 
more  uninhabited  islands  of  oonsiderable  size. 

"  Mr,  Bass  returned  at  half-past  two,  with  a  boat  load  of 
seals  and  albatrosses.  He  had  been  obliged  to  fight  his  way 
up  the  "I'ff"  of  the  island  with  the  seals,  and  when  arrived  at 
the  top,  to  make  a  road  with  his  clubs  amongst  the  albatrosses. 
These  birds  were  sitting  upon  their  nests,  and  almost  covered 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  nor  did  they  any  otherwise  derangs 
themselves  for  the  new  visitors,  than  to  peck  at  their  legs  as 
they  passed  by.  This  speoiee  of  slbatross  is  white  on  the  neok 
and  breast,  partly  brown  on  the  back  and  wings,  and  its  size 
is  lees  than  many  others  met  with  at  sea,  particularly  in  the 
high  Bouthem  latitudes.  The  seals  were  of  the  usual  size, 
and  bore  a  reddish  tax,  much  inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  the 
seals  at  Fuxneaux's  Islands." 

On  the  7th  October,  1798,  Lieutenant  Hinders,  acoompanied 
by  Mz.  Bass,  and  provided  with  a  larger  vessel,  (the  sohoonaE 
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Norfolk,)  and  more  adequate  means,  sailed  apon  anoQiw 
voyage  of  discovery  to  the  aoathward.  On  tlie  17th,  the  islaada 
of  Kent^B  Group  were  disoovered,  and  on  tlie  3rd  at  November 
ih»  entrance  to  the  river  Tamar,  afterwards  named  Fort 
DBlrymple,  by  Governor  Honter.  In  sailing  up  this  river  the 
«rplorera  were  muob  gratified  with  the  appearance  of  the 
ooontiy  on  ttie  banks,  where  smooth  and  grassy  slopes  weia 
intermingled  witii  well-wooded  patches  extending  down  to  the 
vater  side.  The  bright;  and  loxnriant  foilage  of  the  trees  gave 
ft  oharm  to  the  scenery  which  was  highly  gratifying  and 
le&eshing  to  thoae  who  had  been  so  long  aooustomed  to  the 
more  brown  and  sombre  vegetation  of  the  mainland.  Leaving 
the  Tamar,  and  proceeding  westward,  they  soon  found  the 
coast  tnm  to  the  south,  and  fimm  the  heavy  swell  rolling  in, 
and  other  indications,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  oondlude  that 
they  had  passed  through  tJie  straite  and  had  entersd  the 
Southern  ;^dian  Ocean.  On  the  18th  December,  1798,  they 
passed  the  south- west  and  south  capes  of  Tan  Diemen's  J^nd, 
before  generally  regarded  as  the  aoathem  extremity  of  New 
Holland.  Having  examined  the  Biver  Derwent,  and  made 
exoursions  in  several  direotions  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
qaality  of  the  soil,  they  again  steered  to  the  northward,  and 
reached  Fort  Jaokson  on  fJie  12th  of  January,  1799.  Nia 
Derwent  river  had  bean  visited,  named,  and  partially  exam- 
ined, a  few  years  previous  to  this  voyage  of  Lieutenant 
Flinders  and  Mr.  Base,  by  Captuu  JohuHayes,  who  sailed  up 
it  with  two  ships,  the  Duke  and  Duohees,  in  1794.  Admiral 
D'Entxeoasteaux,  also  had  visited  the  place  when  on  his  voyage 
in  search  of  la  Feyrouee,  and  had  very  -inappropriately 
bestowed  upon  it  the  name  of  the  Biviere  du  Nora.  The 
littie  vessel  in  which  this  oiroumnavigation  of  Tan  Diames'a 
Land  was  accomplished  was  of  colonial  oonstruetion,  and  built 
of  Norfolk  leland  pine. 

Lieutenant  Flinders,  in  his  narrative  of  the  TOyage  of  die 
Norfolk,  says : — "  In  September,  1708,  his  Exoellenoy  Oovemor 
Hunter,  had  the  goodness  to  give  me  the  Norfoll^  a  colonial 
aloop  of  twenty-five  tons,  with  authority  to  penetrate  behind 
Fumeanx's  Islandfi ;  and  should  a  strait  be  found,  to  paaa 
through  it  and  return  by  the  south  endof  TanDiemen'sLand; 
tni^lriTig  Bueh  Bxaminationa  and  surveys  on  the  way  as  cirouni- 
etanOBB  might  permit  Twelve  weeks  were  allowed  for  tlis 
e  of  tills  s      * 


performance  of  this  service,  and  provisions  for  that  time  were 

Con  board.    I  had  the  happiness  to  associate  my  fiiend 
in  this  sew  expedition,  and  to  form  an  exoellant  mew  ci 
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eight  Tolaat«er8  from  the  king's  ships.  M7  report  of  th* 
s^tls  at  Furaeans's  Islands  had  induced  Messrs.  Bishop  and 
Simpson,  the  commander  and  supercargo  of  the  snow  NautiJias 
to  prepare  their  Tessel  for  a  sealing  speculation  to  that  quarter ; 
and  on  October  7  we  sailed  out  of  Fort  Jackson  together." 

On  the  9th  the;^  reached  Twofold  Bay,  and  were  engaged  is 
maHng  a  sorvev,  when,  says  the  narrative,  "  Our  attention 
yna  saddenly  called  by  the  screams  of  three  women,  who  took 
up  their  children  and  ran  off  in  great  consternation.  Soon 
afterward  a  man  made  his  appearance,  fie  was  of  a  middle 
age,  unarmed,  except  with  a  whaddie,  or  wooden  scimitar,  and 
came  up  to  us  seemingly  with  careless  oonfidence.  We  made 
much  of  him,  and  gave  him  some  biscuit ;  and  he  in  return 
presented  ue  with  a  piece  of  gristly  fat,  probably  of  whale. 
This  I  taet«d ;  but  watching  an  opportunity  to  spit  it  out  when 
he  should  not  be  looking,  1  perceived  him  doing  precisely  the 
same  thing  with  our  biscuit,  whoee  taste  was  probably  no  more 
agreeable  to  him,  than  his  whale  was  tome.  Walking  onward 
withna  to  the  long  beach,  our  new  acquaintance  picked  up  from 
the  grass  a  long  wooden  spear,  pointed  with  bone ;  but  this  he 
hid  a  little  farther  on,  makiflg  signs  that  he  should  take  it  on 
hia  return.  The  commencement  of  our  trigonometrical  oper- 
ations was  seen  by  him  vdth  indifference,  if  not  contempt ; 
and  he  quitted  us,  apparently  satisfied  that,  &om  people  who 
could  occupy  themselves  seriously  in  such  a  manner,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  apprehended. 

"  I  was  preparing  the  artificial  horizon  for  observing  the 
latitude,  when  a  party  of  seven  or  eight  natives  .broke  out  in 
exclamation  upon  the  bank  above  us,  holding  up  their  open 
hands  to  show  they  were  unarmed.  We  were  three  in  number, 
and,  besides  a  pocket  pistol,  had  two  muskets.  These  they 
had  no  objection  to  our  bringing,  and  we  sat  down  in  the  midst 
of  the  party.  It  consisted  entirely  of  young  men,  who  were 
better  made,  and  cleaner  in  their  persons  than  the  natives  of 
Port  Jackson  usually  are ;  and  their  countenances  bespoke  both 
good  will  and  cariosity,  though  mixed  with  some  degree  of 
apprehension.  Their  curiosity  was  mostly  directed  to  our 
persons  and  dress,  and  constantly  drew  off  their  attention  from 
our  little  presents,  which  seemed  to  give  but  a  momentary 
pleasure.  The  approach  of  the  sun  to  ^e  meridian  calling  me 
down  to  the  beach,  our  visitors  returned  into  the  woods,  seem- 
ingly well  satisfied  with  what  they  had  seen.  We  oould 
perceive  no  arms  of  any  kind  amongei  them ;  but  I  knew  these 
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people  too  veil  not  to  be  assured  that  their  speara  were  lying 
ready,  and  tlut  it  wu  pmdent  to  keep  a  good  look  out  upon 
the  woods,  to  prevent  stirprifie  whilst  taking  the  obBerTft- 
Htm." 

They  suled  from  Twofold  Bay  on  the  morning  of  the  14th 
October,  and  after  visiting  eeveral  islands  in  Bass's  Straits, 
dieoovered  Uie  entranos  of  the  river  Tamar  on  the  3rd 
fTorember.  Hr.  Fllnder's  narrative  of  this  disooveiy  eaye  : — 
"  On  each  side  of  a  ridge  there  were  several  smokea,  which 
induced'  me  to  suppose  die  flat  lands  might  contain  lakes  of 
fresh  water.  A  low  head,  eeemed  to  be  the  termination  (rf 
onotiiierbranoh  from  the  inland  mountuns;  round  it  there  was 
some  appearance' of  an  opening,  and  at  two  o'clock  this  excited 
so  much  hope  that  I  ventured  to  bear  away  before  the  wind. 
We  advanced  rapidly  with  the  flood,  and  at  four  had  passed 
Low  Head  and  were  steerins  8E.  by  S.,  up  an  inlet  of  more 
than  a  mile  wide.  Some  shoals,  not  quito  covered,  we  left  on 
the  starboard  hand ;  keeping  a  straight  course  for  the  entrance 
of  a  basin  or  bay,  at  which  tbe  imet  seemed  to  terminator 
This  coarse  took  us  over  some  strong  ripplings  of  tide,  on 
none  of  which,  however,  there  was  less  tmtn  five  fathoms ; 
and  so  soon  as  tbey  were  passed,  thirtoen  &thoms  did  not 
reach  the  bottom.  We  ooold  not  but  remark  the  contnst 
between  the  shores  of  this  inlet,  covered  with  grass  and  wood 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  the  rocky  sterile  banks  observed 
in  HaiHng  up  Port  Jackson :  it  spoke  favourably  for  the 
oountry,  and  added  to  the  satisfootion  we  felt  in  having  made 
the  diaoovery.  There  was,  however,  little  time  fbr  meditation; 
the  tide  drove  the  sloop  rapidly  onward  to  the  baain ;  and  the 
evening  coming  on,  I  pushed  between  some  dry  rooks  and  a 
point  on  the  western  side,  and  anchored  in  two  fathoms,  on  a 
bottom  of  sand  and  mud. 

"There  were  many  recent  traces  of  natives  cm  the  shore  ; 
and  after  returning  to  the  sloop,  we  saw,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  arm,  a  man  who  employed  or  amused  himself  by  setting 
flifl  to  tlie  grass  in  different  places.  He  did  not  stay  to  receive 
OS,  and  we  rowed  down  to  Middle  Island  where  a  smoke  was 
li^ng.  The  natives  shunned  as  there  also;  for  soon  after 
land&g,  I  saw  three  of  them  walk  up  from  the  shoal  which 
joins  Kiddle  Island  to  tlie  opposite  low,  sandy  point  The 
party  appeared  to  oonsiet  of  a  man,  a  woman,  and  a  boy ;  and 
the  two  first  had  sometliing  wrapped  round  tliem  whioh 
rMtmblad  oloaks  of  skins." 
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Tliey  renutised  in  this  harbour,  detuned  by  contrary  irinde, 
for  nearly  a  month,  and  finally  quitted  it^  after  making  one  or 
two  ansaocesBful  attempts,  on  the  3rd  Peoember.  It  was 
■hortly  after  named  Port  Dalrymple  as  a  mark  of  respect  to 
Alexander  Dalrymple,  Esq.,  the  then  hydro^rapher  to  the 
Admiralty.  The  name  of  tiie  Tamar  was  cmiferted  on  ^t« 
river  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Faterson,  who  was  sent  from 
Fort  Jackeon  to  settle  a  new  colony  there  in  1804  Th« 
sonrcea  of  the  riTei  were  then  explored.  The  first  town 
eetabliEdied  was  York  Town,  at  the  bead  of  the  Western  Axm* 
but  this  proving  inconvenient^  it  was  removed  to  Laaaoeeton, 
wMoh  was  intended  to  be  the  capital  of  the  new  oolony,  at  the 
joBCtdon  of  the  Xortb  and  South  Eeka,  np  to  which  the  Tamar 
is  navigable  for  vessels  of  160  tons.  The  tide  reaches  nine  or 
ten  miles  up  the  North  Esk ;  but  the  South  T'-bV  descends  £com 
the  moontuns  by  a  oataracti  directly  into  the  Tammr,  andt 
oonseqnently,  is  not  aoceesible  to  navigation  of  any  kind. 

"  Fort  Dalrymple  and  the  river  Tamar  ooonpy  the  bottom 
af  a  valley  betwixt  two  irregular  chains  of  hills,  which  shoot 
off  north-westward  from  the  great  body  of  inland  mountains. 
In  soma  places  these  bills  stand  wide  apart,  and  the  river  then 
c^ns  its  banks  to  a  considerable  extent;  in  otters,  they 
nearly  meet,  and  oontraotite  bed  to  narrow  limits.  The  Tamar 
h<u,  indeed,  more  the  appearance  of  a  chain  of  lEtkes,  tlian  of  a 
regolarly-formed  river;  and  each  it  probably  was,  until,  by 
long  nndermininfr,  assisted  perhaps  l^  some  nnusoal  weight 
of  water,  a  oommunicating  onann^  was  formed,  and  a  passage 
{Diced  out  to  sea." 

On  December  7,  having  kept  on  to  the  wastward,  they 
Ibund  that  they  had  passed  through  the  straits  dividing  Van 
Diemen's  Land  from  the  Auetrslian  continent.  Lieutenant 
Flinden  says  : — "  Ur.  Bass  and  myself  landed  immediately  to 
examine  the  country  and  the  ooasi  and  to  see  whatfoodoould 
be  prooured ;  for  the  long  detention  by  foul  winds  had  obliged 
me  to  make  a  redaction  in  the  provisions,  lest  the  object  of 
our  voyage  and  return  to  Fort  Jackson  should  not  be  accom- 
plished in  the  twelve  weeks  for  which  we  were  victualled.  At 
dusk,  we  returned  on  board,  having  had  little  success  as  to  any 
of  the  objects  proposed;  but  with  the  knowledge  of  a  i^t 
from  whii^  an  interesting  deduction  was  drawn :  the  tide  had 
been  running  from  the  eastward  all  the  afternoon,  and  contrary 
to  expectation,  we  found  it  to  benear  low  water  by  the  shore; 
the  fiood,  therefore,  came  from  the  wett,  and  not  from  the 
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eastward,  as  at  Furaeaux's  Isles.  This  was  oonsidered  to  be 
a  strong  proof,  not  only  of  the  real  existence  of  a  passage 
betwixt  this  land  and  New  South  Wales,  but  ^;so  that  the 
entrance  Into  the  Southern  Indian  Ocean  could  not  be  tta 
distant" 

They  soon  afterwards  passed  the  north-west  cape  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  which  from  its  stem,  steep,  dark  appearance, 
was  named  Cape  Qrim ;  and  on  the  11th  of  the  month,  sighted 
two  mount^ne  on  the  west  coast,  which  proved  to  be  the 
first  land  seen  by  Tasman,  on  November  24,  1642.  Off  this 
coast,  says  Flinders,  "  Tbe  heavy  south-weet  swell,  whicb  had 
met  us  at  the  entrance  of  the  Indian  Oc«an,  still  continued  to 
roll  in,  and  set  dead  upon  tbii  coast ;  and  the  wind  blew  fresh 
at  W.  K.  W.  Under  these  ciroumatanees,  we  looked  out  for 
some  little  beaoh,  where,  in  caae  of  necessity,  the  sloop  might 
be  run  on  ehore  with  a  prospect  of  sifety  to  our  lives  ;  for 
should  the  wind  come  three  or  four  points  ftirther  forward, 
there  was  no  probability  of  clearing  tie  land  on  either  tack. 
No  such  beach  could,  however,  be  discovered ;  and  we  there- 
fore carried  all  possible  sail  to  get  post  this  dreary  coast." 

On  the  13th,  they  were  off  the  south-west  cape  of  Van 
Dlemen's  Land,  and  on  the  33rd  entered  the  Derwent.  The 
aooount  says : — "  On  the  SSrd,  the  wind  being  fair,  we  ran 
upwards  between  shores  which  were  sometimes  steep,  but 
generally  of  a  gradual  ascent,  and  well  clothed  with  grass  and 
wood.  At  nine  miles  from  the  entrance  lies  Sullivan  Cove,  on 
the  west  side,  where  a  settlement  has  since  been  established 
by  Colonel  Collins ;  and  here  the  width  of  the  river  ia 
suddenly  contracted  from  one  mile  and  a  half  to  less  than 
three-(juart«ra  of  a  mile,  but  the  depth  is  not  diminished. 
Four  miles  higher  up  we  found  Risdou  Cove,  and  anchored 
there  in  four  fathomR,  with  the  intention  of  filling  our  empty 
water  casks  at  the  Risdon  itiver  of  Mr.  Hayes  ;  but  finding  it 
to  be  a  little  creek,  which  even  our  boat  could  not  enter,  I 
determined  to  seek  a  mure  convenient  watering  place  higher 
up  the  Derwent." 

The  Sullivan's  Cove,  mentioned  in  the  above  paragraph,  ia 
the  site  of  tbe  present  city  of  Ilobarton.  The  first  settlement 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land  (1803)  was  not,  however,  made  there, 
but  at  Risdon  Cove — which  spot  was  selected  by  Captain  John 
Uowen,  of  tbe  Navy,  who  had  been  sent  from  Sydney  for  that 
purpose,  by  Governor  King ;  but  on  the  arrival  of  the  first 
Governor  of  Van  Diemeu's  Land — Colonel  Collins,  in  1804, — 
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ha  selected  Sullivan'B  Cove  as  a  more  euitable  situation,  and  to 
that  Bpot  the  settlement  waa  at  once  removed.  Lientenant 
njnderB  describes  the  Derwent  as  follows  ;— '"The  vidtli  of 
tlte  Derwent  is  contracted  in  the  south-west  reach  to  little  mon 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  we  had  not  rowed  far  up  it  before 
the  water  became  perfectly  iieah.  The  laud  on  both  sides 
rises  to  hills  of  moderate  elevation,  and  the  rather  steep 
acclivities  being  well  clothed  with  verdure,  they  bad  an  agree- 
able appearance.  Our  attention  was  suddenly  called  from 
contemplating  the  country,  by  the  sound  of  a  buraoo  voice 
coming  &om  the  bills.  There  were  three  people  ;  and  as  they 
would  not  comply  with  our  si^s  to  oome  down,  we  landed  and 
went  up  to  tbem,  taking  with  us  a  black  swan.  Two  women 
Tou  qS,  but  a  man]  who  had  two  or  three  spears  in  his  hand, 
Btaid  to  reeeive  ub,  and  accepted  the  swan  with  rapture.  He 
seemed  entirely  ignorant  of  muaketo,  nor  did  anything  excite 
his  attention  or  desire  except  the  swan  and  the  red  kerchieft 
about  our  necks ;  he  knew,  however,  that  we  came  from  the 
sloop,  and  where  it  was  lying.  A  little  knowledge  of  the  Fort 
Jaomon  and  of  the  South  Sea  Island  languages,  was  of  no  use 
in  making  ourselves  understood  by  this  man  ;  but  the  quick- 
neea  with  wMoh  he  comprehended  our  signs  spoke  in  favour 
of  his  inlelligenoe.  His  appearance  mui^  resembled  that  of 
the  inhabitants  of  New  South  Wales;  be  had  also  marks 
raised  upon  tlie  skin,  and  his  face  was  blackened  and  hair 
ruddled  as  is  sometimes  practised  by  them.  The  hair  was 
either  close  cropped,  or  naturally  short:  but  it  had  not  the 
appearanoe  of  buiug  woolly.  He  acceded  to  our  proposition 
of  going  to  his  hut ;  but  liuding  from  hia  devious  route  and 
Irequent  stoppages,  that  ha  sought  to  tire  our  patience,  we 
left  him  delighted  with  the  certain  possession  of  his  swan,  and 
returned  to  the  boat  This  was  the  sole  opportunity  we  had 
of  communicating  with  any  natives  of  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

"The  banks  of  the  Beiwent  are  not  remarkably  high,  but 
the  country  in  general  may  be  termed  mountainous.  Mount 
Table,  [afterwards  named  Mount  Wellington]  at  the  back  of 
SuUivou  Cove,  is  supposed  to  be  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in 
height;  nor  do  I  tmnk,  firom  having  seen  it  beyond  the 
distance  of  thirty  miles  from  the  sloop's  deck,  that  it  can  be 
much  less.  The  publication  of  Mr.  Bass'  remarks  upon  the 
soil  and  productions  of  this  part  of  Van  Diemen's  Lend  were 
so  favourable  as  to  induce  the  establishment  of  a  colony  on  the 
books  of  the  Derwent  four  years  afteiwaids." 
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The  youUiftil  naTigaton  Bailed  from  Storm  Bar  (as  tlie 
estoaiy  of  tbe  Derweat  had  been  named),  on  the  3ra  January, 
1799,  and  reached  Port  Jaokaon  on  the  11th  of  the  sama 
'  month.  Lieutenant  Flindera  ooncladee  hia  aooonnt  of  Uiie 
remarkable  voyage  with  a  generous  recognition  of  hia  young 
companion's  ouiims  to  the  honour  of  being  the  first  discoverer 
of  the  strait  whioh  beara  his  Dame : — "  To  the  strait  which  had 
been  the  great  object  of  leeearch,  and  whose  discoveiy  was 
now  completed,  OoTemor  Hunter  gaye,  at  my  reoommendaUon, 
the  name  of  Base's  Strait  This  was  no  more  than  a  just 
tribute  to  my  worthy  Mend  and  companion,  for  the  extreme 
dangers  and  fatigues  he  had  undeigone  in  the  first  entering  it 
in  the  whale  boat^  and  to  the  correct  judgment  he  had  formed 
&om  varioas  indications  of  the  ezistenoe  of  a  wide  opening 
between  Yon  Siemen'a  Land  and  Kew  Soutii  Wales." 
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AUSTRALIAN    DISCOVEET    AND 
COLONISATION.— Paet  III. 


CHAPTSE    i 


IBB    BSt.ATED,  Tl 


Havdjo  given,  in  preceding  chapters,  an  acooont  of  the 
Bettlement  of  the  flrat  civilised  eommunity  on  Australian 
shores,  end  cluonicled  its  progress  during  the  first  decade  of 
its  history,  it  will  not  perhaps  bo  considered  out  of  place  here 
to  direct  the  reader's  attention  for  a  short  time  to  the  unfor- 
tunate race  which,  before  the  coming  of  the  colonists,  had — • 
pcobably  for  countless  ages — been  the  sole  human  occupants 
of  the  Great  South  Land.  It  can  hardly  be  uninteresting  to 
imjuire  into  the  history  of  such  a  people, — what  was  their 
probable  origin,  with  what  eeotious  of  the  human  race  they 
were  connected  by  blood,  langu^e,  or  customs, — what  etata 
cf  development  they  had  readied,  and  whether  their  rapid 
<iisappearance  from  the  land  of  which  they  were  once  the  sola 
poesessors  is  attributable  to  causes  which  might  have  beea 
prevented  or  greatly  modified,  oi  is  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  occupation  of  their  country  by  a  superior  race.  Ya^ 
however  interesting  the  subject^  the  history  of  anation  which 
lias  no  pasti  whose  origin  and  progress  ore  not  illumined  by  a 
solitary  tradition,  can  be  at  best  hut  a  series  of  ingenious 
conjectures,  deductions  &om  analogy,  and  oonolusions  based 
en  existing  circumstances. 

At  the  period  of  Governor  Phillip's  landing,  Anatrolia  was 
the  only  country  in  the  world  of  any  considerable  extent 
whose  aboriginal  inhabitants  were  still  the  undisputed  posses- 
flora  of  the  aoiL  The  primeval  races  of  Europe  and  Asia  had 
disappeared,  long  ages  before,  from  all  but  the  most  remote 
Md  inaccessible  parte  of  the  two  continents ;  every  country 
ef  Africa  afforded  abundant  evidence  that  its  earliest  inhabi- 
i^ts  had  given  place  to  conquering  intruders;  the 
aborigines  of  America — if  even  the  men  who  formed  the 
'^ughty  moonda  in  the  vaUef  of  the  HlBsissippi,  the  people 
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vho  laiaed  the  great  prnanide  ia  the  plains  of  UezioOf  and 
those  who  bnilt  the  Cyclopean  walls  of  Poleaque,  were  aboii- 
.gines — all  these  had  yaniehed  befoie  intrusive  races;  and 
probably  ere  Columbns  crossed  the  Atlantio  and  the  destroying 
white  man  set  his  foot  upon  the  shores  of  the  New  World,  the 
wild  red  men  of  the  northern  continent  had  exterminated  an 
-older  stack  which  once  spread  its  branches  from  the  great  lakes 
to  the  Jilexioan  Qulf,  and  the  effete  Mexicsns  and  Peruvians  of 
Central  and  South  America  had  long  blotted  out  all  but  the 
last  TestigQs  of  the  existence  of  earlier  and  perhaps  mightier 
peoples.  In  the  remotest  islands  of  the  Indian  and  Facnfio 
oceans — in  Madagascar  as  in  New  Zealand — there  exist 
abundant  traoes  that  earlier  raoes  than  the  Hovas  and  the 
Maoris  hod  once  possessed  the  land — raoes  in  all  probability- 
near  aHn  to  the  Australian  aborigines.  Over  Uie  Indian 
Arohipelage  saccessive  waves  of  intruders  had  rolled  foe 
thousands  of  years,  and  the  remains  of  the  primitive  inhabi- 
tfuits  were  only  to  be  discovered  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  tJte 
forests  or  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  most  inaccessible  moun- 
tains. 

Amidst  all  these  ohangea — the  rise  and  tail  of  empires,  the 
waxing  and  waning  of  various  raoes  of  mankind — the  abori- 
gines of  the  Australian  continent  alone  remained  undisturbed, 
and  their  country  almost  nnknown  and  unvisited.  Here,  aa 
might  have  been  anticipated,  Man  was  found  in  hia  most 
primitive  condition,  Kature  in  her  most  unaltered  state.  -  No 
remiuns  which  have  been  disinterred  by  the  zeal  of  antiqaa- 
rians — no  evidences  of  the  existence  of  prehiatorio  man  which 
chance  or  prying  curiosity  may  have  wrested  &om  the  grasp 
of  forty  centuries, — no  arrow-heads  of  Sint  or  hatchets  of 
stone — no  remiuns  of  Swiss  Lake  habitations  or  Irish 
oranogues,  afford  glimpses  of  a  race  of  men  living  under  mora 
primitive  circumstances  than  were  the  aborigines  of  ths 
southfflm  continent  when  the  first  colonists  landed  on  the 
shores  of  Sydney  Cove. 

It  is  vain  to  seek  for  the  origin  of  such  a  people  as  Iha 
aborifpnes  of  Australia.  The  light  of  history  Mis  to  throw 
even  a  single  ray  backward  into  the  dark  obscurity  which 
envelopes  them.  Almost  all  that  is  certain  is  of  a  nega^ 
tdve  kind.  That  no  earlier  people  ever  possessed  the 
country, — that  no  vestige  of  any  other  race  has  ever  been 
discovered  within  the  wide  extent  of  the  Great  South  Land — 
tins  we  know  and  little  else.  Their  total  ignorance  of  the  use 
of  metals  proves  that  they  had  neyer  adyanoed  beyond  the  age 
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of  stone.  Their  mogo  oi  hatohet  was  almost  an  exact  oonn- 
teipart  of  the  stone  implement  of  the  aboriginee  of  Eoiope, 
but  it  was  almost  the  only  weapon — the  solitary  evidence  of 
art — ^which  connected  them  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
flint  artow-heads,  found  in  snoh  abundance  on  tlie  sitee  of 
the  dwelling-places  of  the  people  of  the  old  world,  are  wholly 
nnknown  in  Australia,  for  the  aboriginal  Australian  hnew  not 
evan  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow, — perhaps  the  moat  uni- 
veisal  of  all  weapons  used  either  in  war  or  the  chase.  The 
boomerang,  the  most  singular,  and,  in  some  respects,  the  most 
aimple,  instrument  of  offence  which  the  wit  of  man  has  ever 
dev^ed,  was  peculiar  to  the  Australian  savage.  It  is  said 
indeed  that  the  figure  of  a  similar  weapon  has  been  found 
depiotfld  on  the  walls  of  ancient  Egyptian  tombs,  but  the 
resemblonee  is,  perhaps,  only  a  fanciful  one,  for  the  ehape  of 
the  boomerang  is  so  nearly  that  of  the  scimitar  or  curved  sword 
that  the  representation  of  one  might  well  be  taken  for  that  of 
the  other.  At  ail  evente  there  is  not  so  much  certainty  about 
the  identity  of  the  things  representod  ae  to  justify  the  suppo- 
sition  that  the  elighteat  connexion  existed  between  the 
Australian  aborigines  and  any  people  depicted  on  the  tombs 
of  ancient  Egypt. 

If  the  Australians  had  no  peculiar  tools  or  weapons  which 
served  to  connect  them  with  any  particular  race  of  man- 
kind, still  less  had  they  any  traditions,  religious  or  otherwise, 
which  could  be  siud  to  do  so.  It  is  to  ^eir  language  and 
their  social  customs  alone  that  we  must  look  for  traces  of 
their  kindred  with  other  branches  of  the  human  fiunily. 
Philology,  the  scienoe  which  has  done  more  than  any  other, 
or  than  aU  others  combined,  to  gather  up,  to  disentangle, 
and  to  join  the  scattered  and  broken  threads  which  connect 
the  widely  separated  branches  of  mankind,  vlll,  it  is  hoped, 
whan  properly  invoked  and  applied,  confer  a  like  servioe  on 
the  Australian  to  that  which  it  has  already  conferred  on  many 
other  races.  It  is  a  significant  and  pregnant  fact  that  the  gram- 
matical structure  of  ^  the  languages  of  Australia  is  the  same, 
although  there  is  so  great  a  diversity  in  the  words  that  only 
the  names  of  the  most  familiar  objects  are  common  to  any 
considerable  number  of  tribes.  There  are  a  few  words  how- 
ever, which,  if  they  indicate  anything,  show  a  connection  with 
the  Aryan  rather  than  the  Tauranian  race ;  that  is,  with  the 
peoples  speaking  the  Indo-European  rather  than  the  Uongo- 
iJAa  or  Tator  languages;  and  are,  in  fact,  all  more  or  less 
allied  both  in  sound  and  meaning  to  words  used  by  nations 


deriving  their  speecit  from  tlia  Sanscrit  A  few  of  thes* 
generally  used  Auetralian  aboriginal  words  will  euffioe  as  ua 
example : — 

6ii>,  01  ora,  a  WDman.  Owik  Tyvi),  (icviit),  ind  derivative  worda  in  Engliib 
such  as  RSnenite,  Keaeration,  and  the  lijie. 

JoEK,  ■  num.    PeTBian,  juen.    Latin,  jaTcn-is. 

OiBBEii.  EiBBA,  or  Kepi,  a  lock.  Aiab,  lubi.  Moarifih  giber,  aa  in  Gibraltar. 
Hebrew,  ketu. 

OoBBEBA,  oi  CoBBA,  the  bead.    Eagliak,  oob.    Sfenieb,  cobra.   Oerman,  kopt. 

TlOBi,  land  or  countij.     Latin,  terra.    Frencb.  terra.    Englisb,  tenitaiy. 

Hi£L£»A»,  a  sbield.  Saxon,  heilan,  Rngliah,  halm  ot  bslmet,  (s  httl« 
shield  for  the  beadx 

KoBAT,  01  uuBBT,  gTOat,  large,  en  mneL  Celtio,  mot  or  mora.  "'^g^"*'. 
more,  Ibe  comparative  of  much. 

Omari,  a  linot  or  tangle.    Englisb,  gnarled,  (full  of  knot*). 

KiBAUEE,  a  doctor.  Greek,  x'ip°upr°£-  Ferrinn,  EbcajiL  Engliah, 
mrgeon.    Old  Roglisb  (ofasoiet«)  cbirorgeon. 

Casobh,  good,  true,  great.  Wordi  of  the  eame  or  ramilar  meaning,  ot 
irhich  "  boa"  ia  the  root^  lto  foond  in  moat  of  tbe  European  (Latm) 
Unguages. 

T'"'i  flowing.  WBlIo-yarra,  tbe  beorf  (b^  flawing  from  tbe  chin.)  Th» 
namoa  of  esTCral  Biidsb  riTen  anch  aa  tbe  Tara,  tbe  Tamnr,  and 
others,  as  well  aa  manj  Auetralian  atleams,  H  the  YarrA-yarra  (flow- 
ing-flowing) Beem  to  have  bad  a  common  origin.  The  word  "  bair"  i* 
perhaps  Bnotber  form  of  tbe  aame  word;  aa  well  aa  arrow,  tbe  bolt  abot 
from  a  bow. 

Uis-BET,  wet  Hbb  or  lua,  water.  This  root  oocnts  in  the  names  ot 
nnmben  of  watora,  atreame,  and  liTera  in  Aualralia,  aa  well  as  in 
Europe;  in  the  latter  generall;  amilied  to  the  aea  or  a  largo  bodj  ot 
water,  aa  in  BQulegne-aur-mer,  Weston-anpei^mare,  Wiodermen,  In. 
Hebrew  or  FhiEmciao,  mara.    Latin,  mare,  the  eea  or  •  great  riTer. 

Bo'te  or  BOOT,  a  ghoat  oraii  object  of  terror.     English,  bo^,  bo^boo. 

Ifir.im,  u  lecd,  the  rod  or  BtafF  of  a  spear.  Oreek,  KaXxt^ioc-  Idlia, 
calamus.    Uindoatanne,  mllum. 

GcBYl,  0  place  for  shelter.    Peraian  or  Arabic,  gunn. 

Mab  to  atrikc    HindoitjiDne,  tnak. 

Pius,  a  apcar.    LaUn,  pilum  (plural,  pitsk) 

Pun*,  the  foot    L^tia,  pod,  and  Eagliab  detiTBUTe  words  aa  pedaatfiaa. 

Many  other  words  might  bo  added  which  afford  traces  of 
resemblance  between  the  languages  of  the  Australian  aborigi- 
nal tribes  and  the  tongues  spoken  by  tbe  various  Aryan 
nations.  But  whether  they  indicate  a  common  origin,  or 
merely  suggest  the  probability  of  a  small  iofusion  of  words 
of  Sanscrit  deilvation  through  tbe  occasional  visits  of  Arabs 
or  Malays,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  latter  supposition  appears 
not  impiobable.  It  has  been  asserted  that  if  three  worda 
coincide  in  two  different  languages  the  probability  of  tfaeir 
original  identity  is  aa  ten  to  one.  But  tliis  can  hardly  apply, 
where,  as  in  the  oase  of  Australia,  it  is  likely  that  &om  tuns 
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to  tiine,  dming  the  lapBs  of  ages,  a  conaiderable  number  of  men 
of  Malay  origin  or  speaking  some  dialect  of  tbe  Arab  tongue 
mast  have  visited  the  northern  coasts  of  tlie  country.  Home 
Tobke  says  that  "from  the  language  of  every  nation  we  may 
with  certainty  collect  ite  origin."  Bat  Baron  Humboldt 
asserts  that  "  neither  the  analogy  or  affinity  of  languages 
can  suffice  to  eoWe  the  great  problem  of  the  filiation  of 

natintm." 

Tho  great  Tetbal  diversity  of  the  Australian  languagea, 
notwithstanding  their  unity  in  grammatical  construction,  ia  a 
strong  proof  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  aborigintd  race. 
Philologists  would  probably  infer  the  lapse  of  many  scores  of 
centuries  since  the  period  when  the  almost  numberless  aborigi- 
nal dialects,  or  rather  languages,  which  ptesent  such  serious 
diversities  in  words,  were  identical ;  for  notwithstanding  the 
long  ages  necessary  to  produce  the  diversity  which  now  exists, 
it  is  all  but  certain — looking  at  the  peculiarities  and  unifor- 
mity of  BtruDture — that  all  the  tribes  must  have  originally 
spoken  the  same  tongue,  or  have  derived  their  languages  from 
a  common  source. 

The  vast  differences  in  the  vooabularies  of  the  various  Aus- 
tralian tribes  have  been  said  to  be  mainly  owing  to  the  fact 
that  oo  the  death  of  a  Mend  or  relative  hie  name  is  never 
again  mentioned  by  the  other  members  of  the  tribe ;  and  that^ 
as  their  names  are  generally  those  of  familiar  and  common 
objects,  the  decease  of  every  individual  necessitates  the  change 
of  the  word  by  which  some  animal,  bird,  peculiarity,  or  thing 
had  before  been  known  or  expressed ;  and  hence  the  great 
differences  in  the  most  common  words  even  of  neighbouring 
tribes.  Tbis  statement,  although  founded  in  a  partial  truth, 
is  wholly  untrue  in  ite  application.  The  disuse  of  the  term 
by  which  a  deceased  person  was  known  only  lasts  for  a  short 
period,  that  is,  during  the  time  of  mourning  ;  when  that  time 
has  expired  tiie  word  or  words  which  formed  the  name  are 
again  restored  to  use.  The  same  change,  or  ratlier  temporary 
disuae,  of  the  word  or  words  forming  t^e  name  of  the  mother 
of  a  girl  by  the  man  who  seeks  her  daughter  in  marriage  is 
observed  in  many  tribes.  The  lover,  during  the  period  of 
courtship,  must  neither  look  at  his  intended  mother-in-law 
nor  otter  her  name ;  and  has  to  substitute  some  other  term 
when  speaking  of  any  person  or  thing  with  a  Bimil^^r  appella- 
tion. But  this,  like  uie  disuse  of  the  names  of  deceased 
persons,  !■  only  a  temporary  and  ceremonioos  observano» 
which  bu  little  or  no  iofluencs  in  permanently  changing  the 
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langnogft.  The  oansea  of  the  great  verbal  differences  which 
prevail  must  therefore  be  sought  elsewhere. 

Concerning  their  numbers  at  the  time  the  oonntry  was  first 
colonised  nothing  mnoh  better  than  arandom  guess  is  possible. 
Governor  Phillip,  judging  from  what  he  saw  at  firsts  thought 
tiuit  only  about  fifteen  hundred  aborigines  were  to  be  found 
on  the  shores  of  Fort  Jackson  between  Botany  Bay  and 
Broken  Bay.  He  afterwards,  from  careful  observation  and 
repeated  inqniries,  saw  reason  to  change  his  opinion,  and  then 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  about  double  as  many. 
The  area  over  which  his  oalciuation  extended  could  hardly 
have  been  more  than  about  two  hundred  sq^aare  miles,  but 
aa  it  embraced  the  shores  of  three  large  harbours,  aH  affording 
wcoellent  facilities  for  fishing,  the  district  was  no  doubt  capable 
of  snpportLDg  a  much  larger  number  than  could  generally  be 
found  in  sinular  extente  of  even  coast  country.  In  districts 
bordering  the  ocean  fleh  appears  to  have  been  the  staple 
article  of  food,  and  snob  districte  were  conseqaently  far  more 
densely  peopled  tlian  tlie  restof  the  continent.  In  fact,  in  the 
interior,  there  were  many  large  traote  of  ooimtry  almost  inca- 
pable of  supporting  men  even  in  a  savage  state — rooky  and 
sandy  wastes,  and  impenetrable  scrubs,  where  the  human  foot 
bod  never  trod,  and  where  animal  life  could  be  soarctJy  said 
to  exist  Taking  all  things  into  consideration  it  is  probable 
that  a  million  would  be  an  exceedingly  high  estimate  of  the 
numbers  of  aU  the  aboriginal  race  when  t£e  white  intruders 
first  landed  on  their  shores.  That  so  small  a  population 
should  have  been  found  scattered  over  so  vast  an  extent  of 
country, — a  country  which  had  been  in  their  undisturbed 
possession  for  perhaps  hundreds  of  oenturiee — seema  at  first 
almost  unaccountable.  But  when  aU  the  conditions  to  which 
they  were  subject,  and  all  the  oircumstanoea  by  which  they 
were  surrounded,  are  taken  into  oonsideration,  the  difficulty 
entirely  disappears. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  aboriginal 
population  of  Australia,  although  so  few  in  number,  had  long 
been  pressing  upon  their  means  of  existence.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  their  weapons,  means,  and  appliances  for  the 
capture  of  the  larger  kinds  of  game,  like  the  kangaroo  and 
emu,  were  of  the  most  primitive  kind,  although  Gram  the  mar- 
vellouB  dexterity  to  which  they  had  attained  in  using  them, 
their  sncceaa  was  far  beyond  anvthing  which  oivilised  man 
could  hope  to  achieve  under  simiJar  circumstances.  They  had 
probably  increased  to  the  fall  extent  of  the  food  at  their  com- 
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mand  thonsftnda  of  yeara  btrfora  the  old  Dnt^Ii  and  SpaniBh 
navigators  eiglited  theii  shores.  Many  aboriginal  laws  and 
castoma,  whiob  at  firat  look  most  unreaAaoable  and  abaord, 
viewed  in  connexion  witb  the  aappoaition  tbat  tbey  were 
dictated  by  atem  necessity,  oease  to  excite  anrpriae  oi  to 
occasion  diagnat  Tbe  oostoma  of  uncivilised  tribes  have 
their  origin  in  natural  laws ;  and,  after  long  continnanoe,  habit 
becomes  aa  fixed  ae  an  instinot  Under  sncb  oircumatanoeB  it 
may  even  happen  that  if  the  necessity  which  originated  the 
observance  should  diaappear,  the  cuatom  will  continue  and  be 
■abmitted  to  with  unqnestioning  obedience  for  ages  after. 

All  the  Aastralian  tribea  taboo  or  interdict  certain  desorip- 
tiona  of  food  to  women  and  yonng  people.  Only  children  of 
tender  years  and  the  old  men  of  the  tribe  are  allowed  to  make 
use  of  ail  kinds  of  animals  and  fiah.  In  most  tribes  the  yoong 
men  might  not  eat  the  flesh  of  the  young  kangaroo,  the 
bandicoot,  or  the  opossum.  Young  girls  were  not  allowed  to 
take  the  young  &om  the  pouch  or  eat  the  Sesh  of  the  old 
wallaby.  Married  young  women  were  not  to  eat  emu'a  eggs 
or  the  young  of  any  animal  Ko  female  could  eat  fiah  caught 
in  placea  where  they  apawn.  There  were  many  other  similar 
oostoms.  Their  laws  respecting  food  were  probably  designed 
to  serve  a  twofold  purpose.  In  the  first  place,  to  compel  the 
young  and  energetic  membera  of  the  tribe  to  hunt  the  animals 
moat  difficult  to  capture,  and  to  leave  the  food  moat  easily 
procurable  to  be  obtained  by  those  who  were  incapable  ot 
contending  with  the  more  serious  taaka  of  fishing  or  the 
chase  ;  and,  in  the  second,  to  prevent  all  unnecessarv  destnio- 
tion  of  young  and  breeding  animals,  so  that  the  supply  of  food 
flhonld  be  diminiahed  aa  little  as  possible. 

Then,  again,  thsir  customs  with  respect  to  marriage  probably 
orij^ated  in  a  atrong  neoeaaity  for  repteesing  the  numbers  of 
the  population.  History  teaches  that  in  countries  where 
polygamy  is  encouraged  population  seldom  increases.  Tha 
Auatialian  aborigines  not  only  practised  polygamy,  and 
Borrounded  marriage  with  all  po^lbls  difflciutiea,  but  their 
customs  were  such  aa  were  calculated  to  render  the  oi&pring 
of  ^lose  who  were  married  aa  few  as  possible.  When  a  female 
infant  was  bom,  if  her  life  waa  preserved  (which  was  very 
frequently  not  the  case,  for  infanticide  waa  general)  she  was 
promised  aa  a  wife  to  one  of  the  men  of  the  tribe, — very  often 
to  on  old  man  who  was  already  the  possessor  of  two  or  three 
gins.  Most  of  the  young  and  many  of  the  middle  aged  men 
were  oonseqaeittly  docmed  to  renuun  baohelois,  uuIms  they 
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ooold  fitesl  OT  otherwUe  proonre  a  wife  from  another  tribe,  n 
thing  whjch  was  generally  an  excebdiugly  difficult  matter  to 
acoompliah,  seeing  that  unmarried  females  were  almost 
equally  scarce  in  ell  the  tribes.  Either  a  desire  to  avoid  the 
charge  of  too  numerous  a  progeny,  or  the  impossibility  of 
procuring  a  supply  of  food  suitable  for  very  young  children* 
or  psrhaps  both  these  causes  combined,  prolonged  the  time 
during  which  aboriginal  mothers  suckled  their  childreu  to  tha 
unusual  period  of  three,  four,  and  sometimes  even  five  years. 
Other  children  were  often  bom  during  this  period — for  gesta- 
tion did  not  in  their  case  interfere  ^vith  lactation— but  these 
were  almost  invariably  sacrificed.  Custom  in  this  cose 
appears  to  have  sanctioned  what  necessity  demanded.  The 
natural  food  which  the  mother  oould  provide  was  barely 
enough  for  the  un  weaned  child  already  dependent  upon  it,  and 
there  was  no  artificial  means  of  supplementing  it  so  as  to 
render  it  sufficient  for  twa  Another  hindrance  to  the  increaao 
of  population  existed  in  the  singular  laws  which  regulated  the 
marriage  of  relatives.  What  these  laws  were  may  be  gathered 
from  the  perusal  of  a  little  work  by  the  Bev.  W.  Bidley,  M.  A^ 
a  gentleman  who  from  his  long  personal  intercourse  with  the 
aborigines  as  a  missionary,  is  perhaps  better  able  than  any 
other  writer  to  explain  their  peculiar  customs.  Their  laws  of 
pedigree  and  marriage  prescribe  a  complete  classification  of 
the  people  of  tbe  nature  of  caste.  By  means  of  family  names 
they  are  divided  into  four  classes.  Ippai,  Murri,  Kubbi,  and 
Kumbo,  are  the  names  of  the  men;  and  their  sisters  are 
respectively  Ipp&ta,  Alata,  Kapota,  and  Buta.  In  one  &mily 
all  the  males  are  called  ippai,  the  females  ippata  ;  in  another 
all  the  males  are  murri,  the  females  nmta  ;  in  a  third  all  the 
males  are  kubbi,  the  females  kapota ;  and  in  a  fourth  all  the 
males  are  kumbo,  all  the  females  but&  Every  &mily  in  all 
the  Komilroy  tribes,  over  a  large  extent  of  country,  including 
Liverpool  Plains,  the  Namoi,  tile  Barwan,  and  the  Bundarra, 
is  distinguished  by  one  of  these  four  sets  of  names.  Tha 
names  are  hereditary;  bnt  the  lule  of  descent  dilfers  trom 
any  other  ever  heard  o£  The  sons  of  Ippai  (if  his  wife  be 
Kapota)  are  gU  Murri,  and  his  daughters  Mata ;  the  sons  of 
Murri  ara  Ippai  and  the  daughters  Ippata ;  the  sons  of  Kubbi 
are  Eumbo,  the  daughters  Bata;  the  sons  of  Kumbo  are 
Kubbi,  the  daughters  Kapota  The  law  of  marriage  is  founded 
on  this  system  of  dsacant.  They  have  no  law  against 
polygamy;  but  while  their  law  is  not  careful  about  Uie 
Bumbei  of  a  man's  wives,  it  denooncea  capital  punishment 
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agiunet  any  one  who  mamee  one  of  tbe  wrong  sort  The  rale 
IB  this : — Ippoi  maj  man?  Kapota,  and  any  Ippata  but  hia 
own  sister;  Mum  may  marry  Buta  only;  Kabbi  may  marry 
Ippata  only ;  Eumbo  may  marry  Uata  only.  In  aoma 
reepecte,  for  instanoe  in  the  larger  marriage  onoioe,  Ippai  is 
a  favoured  claas ;  but  many  who  exeroise  a  land  of  authority 
are  Emnbo,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations  every  man's 
dflBcendanta  ooma  into  the  olaes  of  Ippai  aa  well  as  into  that 
of  £uinbo. 

These  roles  of  marriage,  tiie  in£[fioti<m  of  which  was 
punished  with  death,  prevented  a  man  from  raarrying,  not 
only  his  sister,  his  aunt,  and  his  niaoe,  but  all  auoh  flret  oonsing 
aa  were  the  daughters  either  of  his  father's  brother  or  his 
mother's  sister.  Castoms  like  these,  in  such  limited  oommn- 
nitiea  aa  the  Australian  aboriginal  tribes,  mnst  have  acted  in 
an  exceedingly  reatrictiye  manner ;  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  conoeive  the  adoption  of  such  stringent  laws  except  firom 
the  dire  necessity  of  preventing  an  inoraase  in  their  numbers, 
and  this  necessity  can  have  arisen  &om  no  other  cause  than  a 
heavy  pressure  of  the  population  upon  the  means  of  existence. 

Cont^usive  evidence  that  such  a  pressure  actually  existed  is 
fbond  in  the  faot^  that  throughout  tbe  Anstralian  continent,  so 
&r  as  can  now  be  ascertained,  every  acre  of  land  capable  of 
snpporting  life  was  paroallad  out  among  the  various  tribes, 
the  extent  and  boundaries  of  the  posaeesions  of  each  tribe 
defined  with  the  strictest  accuracy,  and  any  inMngement 
punished  in  the  most  severe  manner.  In  fact  the  boundaries 
of  one  tribe  are  never  crossed  by  another  without  the  moat 
elaborate  negotiations  and  a  punctilious  adherence  to  cere- 
monious obeervanoes.  Is  it  not  evident  &om  such  facta  as  these 
that  the  supply  of  food  was  below  the  wants  of  the  population, 
and  that  nothing  but  absolute  necessity  could  have  scattered 
such  a  handful  of  men  as  the  Australian  aborigines  over  so 
wide  an  extent  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  defined  t^e  limits 
of  the  land  belonging  to  each  tribe  with  auch  extreme  exact- 
ness, and  upheld  their  territorial  righte  with  such  remarkable 
tenacity  ?  Xo  tribe  could  inorease  its  numbers  without 
increasing  the  extent  of  its  hunting  grounds  and  fishing  rights, 
and  many  circumstances  go  to  prove  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
arrival  of  the  first  colonists,  little  or  no  changes  had  taken 
place  for  many  ages  in  the  positionB  of  the  various  tribes. 
Their  quarrels.  alUiough  l^quent,  were  not  often  fatal,  and 
their  fights,  always  conducted  according  to  strict  rule  and 
precedent,  partook  mors  of  the  nature  of  touxnamenta,  or  trials 
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of  skill  and  ooaiage,  than  of  deadly  feuds  or  oontesto  for 
tenitoiial  AggrandiBemeut. 

The  segregation  of  the  aboriginal  tribes — greater  probably 
than  that  of  any  other  race  of  mini  kind — oartainly  maoa 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  people  whose  separation  was 
not  due  to  natural  boundaries — affords  a  sfrong  proof  of  tlia 
liigh  antiquity  of  the  race.  The  oonstant  tendency  of  saTage 
nations  seems  to  be  towards  the  isolation  of  small  commQ- 
nitiee ;  while  the  tendency  of  ciTilisation  is  to  combine  and 
fuse  them  together,  The  consequences  of  separation  are  ever- 
widening  disparities  in  language,  customs,  and  mental  and 
physical  attributes;  and  these  disparities  are  so  great  and  bo 
marked  iu  the  various  Australian  tribes  as  to  oountenanoe  tlis 
belief  that  their  separation  or  diyergenoe  from  a  common 
source  datee  irom  exceedingly  remote  times.  The  unif(»mify 
of  the  straoture  of  their  languages  may,  aa  before  remarked,  be 
taken  as  a  oonolusiTe  proof  of  their  identity  in  origin,  whila 
their  wide  verbal  variations,  the  vast  differences  in  tlieir 
physical  appearance,  the  striking  contraata  in  their  oraniolo- 
gicol  development,  the  wonderful  dissimilarity  iu  theix 
features,  in  the  texture  of  their  baix,  and  the  oolour  of  their 
skin,  notwithstanding  the  existenoa  of  a  strong  &mily  like- 
ness in  all  the  tribes  from  Swan  Biver  to  Cape  Danger,  and  from 
Wilson's  Promontory  to  Fort  Essington,  all  point  to  the  &ct 
that  untold  ages  had  elapsed  eince  their  descent  from  a 
oommon  stook  or  dispersion  &om  a  common  centre. 

The  shape  and  oapatnty  of  the  skull  differ  quite  as  widely 
in  individuals  of  the  Ansttaliui  as  of  any  other  race.  Indeed 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  race  in  which  suoh  contrasts  prevaiL 
The  heads  of  some,  particularly  the  females,  are  little  superior 
in  figure  or  capacity  to  the  well-known  Neanderthal  fosail, 
figured  in  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  late  work;  while  numerous 
inetanoes  are  seen  among  them  of  beadp  quite  equal  in  every 
respect  to  those  of  the  average  European.  The  few  speoimena 
of  the  Anstralian  skull  which  have  reached  Ehirope  eeem  to 
have  been  carefully  selected  to  support  the  old  theory  of  their 
great  inferiority  to  the  rest  of  mankind, — a  theory  which,  to 
anything  like  its  fall  extent,  few  persons  who  have  had  a  fair 
opportonity  of  judging  the  AustraUan  race  will  be  inclined  to 
admit. 

In  reading  the  accounts  of  ilie  early  voyagers,  notliing  is 
more  striking  than  the  disparity  of  their  relations  conoeming 
the[  hair  of  the  Australian  raoe.  People  with  woolly  hair, 
resembling  in  every  respect  His  hair  of  the  AMoan  uegm,  were 
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found  among  tiie  aborigines  of  Tasmania,  as  well  aa  on  several 
parts  of  the  mttinland.  This  foot,  although  doubted  at  firat* 
seems  to  have  be^i  settled  beyond  dispute.  The  testimour 
on  whioh  it  rests  is  couolusive,  although  the  woolly  haired 
people  were  such  remarkable  exoeptiona  to  the  general  rule 
that  many  persons  who  have  had  opportiinitieB  of  visiting 
various  jiarte  of  the  ooast  have  never  seen  a  single  inetanoe. 

On  the    contrary,  the  hair  of  most  of  the  aborigines  is, 
when  allowed  to  grow,  long  and  wavy  or  flowing,  although 
somewhat  ooarser  than  that  of  Europeans.  In  a  large  majority 
of  inatanoes  it  is  quite  blac^  although  bur  of  a  reddish  oaet 
is  by  no  means  unusuaL    But  while  that  of  most  of  them  has 
a  natural  tendency  to  grow  long  and  wavy,  if  permitted  to  do 
BO,  many  individuals  are  to  be  found  with  hair  mors  or  lees 
ourly,  orisp,  friszly,  or  close,  and  presenting  eveiy  variety  of 
difference  oetween  the  wool  of  the  negro  and  the  long  hair  of 
other  laoes.     Indeed  in  no  other  nation  are  saoh  striking 
contrasts  to  be  met  with  in  the  hair  as  amougat  the  aboiigin^ 
Australians.     Families,  if  not  whole  tribes,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  northern  interior  who  have  no  hair  whatever,  either  on 
the  head  or  any  part  of  the  body.    Some  individuals  with 
this  peculiarity  have  been  brought  to  Sydney,  so  that  the  toot 
is  beyond  doubt  They  are  very  small  men,  with  a  Mongolian 
oast  of  features,  not  quite  black,  but  veiy  dark.     In  oontraat 
to  this  hairless  race  are  to  be  found  others  at  no  great  distance 
from  them  to  the  south-west^  on  some  of  the  northern  branches 
of  the  Darling,  who  are  perhaps  the  most  hairy  people  in  the 
world.    Svery  part  of  their  body,  except  the  p^ms  of  their 
hands,  the  soles  of  their  feet,  and  a  small  apooe  round  their 
eyes,  being  covered  with  a  profusion  of  hair.     This  hirsute 
covering  is  not  long,  but  lies  close  to  the  skin  like  the  hair  of 
annuals.     They  are  more  powerfully  framed  than  the  bairleas 
people,  but  not  remarkable  for  strength  or  stature.     Between 
theae  two  opposite  varieties  almost  every  description  of  hair 
ia  to  be  found.     Men  with  the  great  frizzled  stuok-out  head 
oovering  of  the  Papuans;    others  with  long  wavy  whining 
looka,  idling  in  a  heavy  mass  over  their  shoulders,  like  the 
lAaoassars;  others,  and  particularly  about  Cape  York,  with  their 
^^  parted  into  rope-like  strands  oi  separated  into  small  mop- 
like looks  and  tufte.     The  beards  of  the  men  are  aa  various, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality,  as   the  hair  of   their  heads- 
Some  have  most  patriarchal  beards,  very  expressively  termed 
io  the  aborigine  "  wallo-yarra,"  i-e.,  flowing  from  the  chin ; 
otiieis  have  scarcely  any  beards,  a  few  tufte  of  hair  only,  like 
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the  generality  of  men  of  the  Malay  race ;  but  by  &r  the 
greater  nnmber  of  the  AnstraliauB  have  amall  close  frizsled 
beards. 

In  the  ooloar  of  their  sHa  the  varieties  are  almost  as  great 
and  as  striking  as  in  their  hair.  lii  some  individTiale  the 
cntiole  approaches  the  smooth  shining  black  of  the  AiHcan ; 
in  others,  and  these  are  the  majority,  a  more  dull  and  dueW 
shade  prevails,  while  in  numerous  oases  the  skin  is  not  much 
darker  than  the  light  copper  oolour  of  the  Malays.  Many 
instances  indeed  have  presented  themselvee  where  mdlTiduala 
have  been  of  so  light  a  ooloar  that  it  wae  at  first  snppoaed 
strong  traces  of  European  blood  were  presOit  This  suppo- 
Hitiou,  however,  has  not  been  borne  oat  upon  fartheT 
investigation,  for  these  singular  differences  in  ooloui  havs 
been  found  as  common  and  as  strongly  marked  in  tribes  whioh 
had  never  any  interoouree  with  white  men  as  in  those  whiidi 
had.  Some  of  the  tribe  living  on  the  shores  of  Fort  Jacksott 
were  found  on  the  landing  of  the  first  oolonists  to  be  of  a 
light  copper  ooloar,  or  mulatto  oomplexion,  with  well- 
marked  Caucasian  features.  "Among  them,"  says  Captain 
Hunter  in  his  Historical  Journal,  "  there  was  a  woman  whose 
skin,  when  free  from  dirt  and  smoke,  was  of  a  bright  copper 
colour,  her  features  were  pleaeing,  and  of  that  kind  of  turn, 
that  had  ehe  been  in  any  Knropean  settlement,  no  one  would 
have  doubted  her  being  a  mulatto  Jewess."  Many  instanoea 
of  these  remarkable  differences  in  colour  were  noticed  by  the 
early  colonists. 

But  if  the  differences  in  hair  and  colour  in  these  people  are 
great,  their  differences  in  features  and  expression  of  coun- 
tenance are  equally  remarkable.  The  pecuIiaritieB  in  physi- 
ognomy of  almost  every  race  of  mankind  are  to  be  met  with 
among  the  Austrahan  aborigines.  Probably  no  nation  in  the 
world  presents  so  wide  a  diversity  in  this  reepect,  although 
there  are  certain  general  characteristics  pervading  all  the  raos. 
The  Jewish  cast  of  physiognomy  is  frequent  and  well- 
marked,  the  Oeltic  type  is  not  uncommon,  while  Teutonio 
peculiarities  of  expression,  if  not  the  exact  form  of  features, 
are  sometimes  found.  Shepherds,  stockmen,  and  others  on 
the  ntore  distant  out-statious  frequently,  in  consequence  of 
their  peculiarities  of  feature,  apply  to  ijie  blackfellows  who 
hang  about  the  stations  the  nicknames  of  Paddy,  Sawney,  or 
John  Bull,  and  other  appellations  having  a  national  si^iifi- 
cance  are  oommon.  Although  the  general  charooteristic  of  the 
race  is  slimness,  with  an  upright  and  by  no  means  ungtscoful 
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or  even  undi^oified  oarriage,  m«n  with  the  square  Btaid7 
forme,  rolling  gait,  and  the  good-faumoored  reobleBS  expressioQ 
of  English  sailors,  are  oft«ii  met  with.  The  race  take  to  the 
Bsa  -with  wonderfiil  fooility,  and  when  Sydney,  thirty  or  fort; 
years  ainoe,  was  a  considerable  depot  for  whaling  and  sealing 
Teaaels,  thay  were  often  employed  on  board,  and  were  said  to 
be  lemakable  for  their  smartnesB  and  aotivity.  The  late  Mr. 
BenjamiQ  Boyd,  about  twenty  years  ago,  manned  his  fine 
yacht^  the  Wanderer,  with  native  blacks  of  the  Twofold  Bay 
tribe.  They  were  small  compact  men,  clean  and  smart  in 
appearance,  exceedingly  vain  of  tbeii  somewhat  showy 
clothing,  and  made  capital  sailors.  The  nature  of  the  reeem- 
blauce,  however,  which  tlie  Australian  aborigines  bear  to 
people  of  Enropean  birth  or  descent  may  be  described  as,  in 
most  cases,  partaking  more  or  less  of  caricature.  The 
singular  belief  prevailing  among  these  people  that  after  death 
they  will  beoome  white  men ;  or,  as  they  express  it,  "jump  op 
whit«  fellow,"  and  that  all  whites  were  onoe  blackfellows ; — 
tluB  remarkable  belief  which  appears  to  be  almost  uniyersat 
with  t^em,  probably  arose  from  the  strong  resemblance  in 
features  and  form  which  they  trace  between  many  whites  and 
their  own  deceased  relatives  or  aaquaintances.  The  aboriginal 
vord  for  ghost  is  that  given  by  many — probably  by  all  the 
tribea — to  a  white  person. 

The  many  and  striking  differences  in  their  hair,  complexion. 
features,  and  stature,  suggest  queries  of  a  very  interesting,  if 
not  an  important,  charact«r.  First :  Is  it  tiiat  their  long 
isolatioQ  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  the  complete  segre- 
grataon  of  tribes,  have  developed  among  them,  on  a  small 
K^  01  in  a  rudimentary  state,  variations  in  colotUr 
physiognomy,  and  oraniology,  such  as  mark,  althongb  in  a 
^  greater  degree,  men  of  distinct  races?  Was  their  Aus- 
t^nlian  world  a  microcosm  of  the  greater  world  existing 
'^yond  the  oceans  which  washed  the  shores  of  their  long 
Wden  home  ?  Having  grown  ap  and  always  existed  apart 
from  the  rest  of  mankind,  were  their  tribes  nations  in 
nnniatore,  resem.bling  in  some  faint  degree  the  greater  nations 
of  the  greater  outside  world?  0r,8eoondly,  is  it  that,  deriving 
their  origin  from  several  races,  traces  of  the  various  charocter- 
iBtics  of  these  roiagled  races  sometimes  appear  in  individuals 
or  funilies,  although  perhaps  not  present  in  their  immediate 
■Meators  ?  That  peculiarities  of  race,  more  or  less  modified 
by  drcumstances,  appear  with  great,  although  irregular, 
persistency  in  men  as  well  as  in  animals  sprung  from  mixed 
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xacea  is  well  known.  Gonsideradons  connected  with  pHilologj' 
would  ooimtenanoe  the  seoond  rather  thaa  the  firet  Buppo- 
eitioD,  for  it  may  be  argued  thftt^  if  they  had  sprang  entirely 
from  one  diBtdnct,  long  isolated  raoe,  itwoaldbe  vain  to  expect 
to  find  among  them  words  identioal  in  Boond  and  meaning,  or 
having  their  origin  in  the  same  roots,  with  words  belonging  to 
other  languages.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  in  favour  of  tha 
eapposition,  that  tliey  sprang  &am  one  oommon  long  isolated 
Btobk,  that  similarity  in  sound  and  meaning  of  a  few  words 
affords  no  proof  of  their  connexion  with  other  races  in  whoso 
language  words  somewhat  resembling  them  exist  It  may  be, 
faoweTer,  that  both  the  above  theones  are  correct  to  a  oertaiu 
extent;  and  that  the  truth  is,  here  as  elsewhere,  to  be  found 
between  the  two  extremes.  Granting  that  the  AuBtraliaii  laoe 
was  peculiar  in  origin,  and  that  it  remained  almost  entirely 
isolated  for  soorea  of  oentoiies  firom  the  rest  of  manMnd, 
oocasional  slight  infusions  of  blood  from  a  few  waifs  and 
strays  of  humanity,  driven  by  winds,  drifted  by  currents,  or 
flying  firom  foes,  might  have  produced  certain  peouliaities  in 
hur,  colour,  and  features  in  a  few  individuals,  and  have 
introduced  the  few  words  whidh  are  supposed  to  indicate  a 
connexion  with  other  raoes.    And    this  might   have  taken 

Coe  without  in  any  material  degree  altering  either  Uie 
guage,  the  colour,  tbe  hair,  or  the  features  of  the  whole 
race.  But  mere  speculations  like  these,  however  interesting.are 
practically  useless,  as  they  can  lead  to  no  satiaf^tory  result 

It  will,  howevBT,  be  somewhat  important  to  inquire  on 
what  evidences  the  supposition  rests,  that  the  AustraUans  are 
descended  from,  or  have  had  any  ooneiderable  intercourse  with, 
any  ether  race  of  mankind  ?  The  belief  formerly  universal 
and  still  prevalent^  that  they  are  a  branch  of  Uie  Pi^uan 
&mily,  might  be  dismissed  at  onoe  but  for  the  toot,  that  it  is 
or  was  very  geneiaL  It  is  on  tiiis  account  only  that  it 
deserves  serious  notice.  The  Papuans  and  the  AustndiaQB 
have  scarcely  a  single  attribute  in  common,  and  the  only 
ground  which  ever  existed  for  believing  them  identioal  in  laee 
was  the  neai  neighbourhood  of  the  countries  which  they 
inhabit  The  Papuans  are  probaby  sprung  from  a  mixture  of 
Malay  and  Polynesian  blood,  in  which  the  latter  greatly 
predominates,  and  they  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  mainly 
of  Tauranian  or  Tater  origin ;  while  the  Australians,  so  tai 
as  their  language  affords  any  indications  of  a  relationship  to 
the  rest  of  man  hind,  must  be  classed  with  the  Aryan  races. 
The  language,  customs,  weapons,  utensils,  habitations,  bodily 
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fortnaUon,  hair  and  featores,  of  the  Papnana  are  all  in 
BtrikLug  contraet  to  those  of  their  Australian  neighbonra.  The 
Haraforas,  Aimfonrs,  or  Araforas ;'  a  people  inhabiting  some 
parte  of  New  Guinea  and  a  large  olnster  of  islands  to  the  west 
of  that  country  and  between  it  and  Aostrali^  are  in  all 
probability  only  a  sab-diTision  of  the  Papuan  race,  and  tliey 
vary  still  more  from  the  Aoetralians  than  even  the  Papuans 
proper.  The  Papuans,  and  more  partionlarly  the  Araftara 
aeotion  of  the  Papuan  race,  cnltiTate  the  soil,  whioh  the  Aus- 
tralians never  do ;  they  live  in  oonaiderable  oommnnities,  in 
lai^  Babstantjal  bam-like  stmotores ;  while  the  AnatralianB 
do  not  ereot  permanent  dwellings,  or  live  in  la^^  oomma" 
nitifls.  The  Papuans  of  New  Guinea  may  be  taken  as  modem 
lepreBentatives  of  the  li^e  dwellers  of  the  old  world ;  thsir 
habitations  are  erected  on  piles,  on  the  maigins  of  lakes  or 
arms  of  the  sea,  and  are  comparatlTely  massive  and  dorable  in 
structure.  The  Papuans  also,  like  the  lake  dwellers,  know 
something  of  weaving  and  pottery.  Their  arms  and  weapons 
are  partly  of  stone  and  partly  of  metal ;  and  in  this,  too,  they 
represent  their  prototypes  of  the  ancientworld,  whose  remains 
in  Switzerland  and  o^er  oonntries  have  lately  been  brought  to 
light  The  Papuans  also  represent  a  people  in  a  transition 
state.  They  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
metals,  but  have  not  yet  advanced  so  for  as  to  dispense 
altogether  with  stone  and  bone  implementa  Their  oanoes, 
too,  resemble  in  stmotare  the  vessels  used  by  the  old  la^e 
dwellers,  if  a  judgment  may  be  formed  as  to  the  latter  from 
the  remains  of  many  boats  or  canoes  whioh  have  been  dog 
oat  of  the  alluvium  in  various  parts  of  £urope.  They  are 
almost  invariably  out  out  of  Bolid  trees,  many  of  them  of 
very  large  dimensions,  and  must  have  required  in  their  ooa- 
struction  a  degree  of  skill  and  a  knowledge  of  mechanical 
appliances  far  beyond  anything  the  Australian  tribes  were 
os^able  o£ 
But  there  was  a  far  earlier  race  of  mankind  than  the  lake 

■  ThiB  woid  Amfntan,  lias  been  Boid,  IthiiLkmcorrectl;,  bi  be  aooiruption 
ot  the  Portueneas  term  alfania-— enfrttnohiaemeni  The  word  is  pnbably  of 
SauBcrit  origm,  and  inaT  be  foiuid  in  one  shape  or  other  in  Blmoet  e""" 
•    ■     •  •     3  than     ■     ■    ■    ■      '■    ■      "      ■  ■  ■' 


language  deriTsd  from  that  ancient  stock.  It  "gnifl"  tilleiB  at  the  s 
In  Qnek  oaoiipw  ii  to  plough  aai  opvy  la  the  root  of  to  dig.  The  Euguim 
ymrds  uable  and  harroir  are  fnnn  the  nune  source.  Shakeapeare  uses  the 
expreseion  "  ear  the  f|;roaBd"  in  the  sense  of  to  plough  or  cultivate ;  and  in 
this  Bcoae  the  word  m  some  of  its  tonaa  is  found  in  moet  of  the  Weatem 
Uof  Qfigos.  The  Aiafuras  have  been  for  oaatiuiee  remackabls  as  cultivatoiH  oi 
tiHen  ot  UiegroamL    (Sea  pp.  97  fmd  101,  part  L,  of  this  work.) 
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dwellers — mea  much  less  advanced  in  the  Eirte,  and  inferior  iu 
their  phyuoal  development.  This  race  la  known  to  modem 
etlmologiBta  as  the  oave  dwellers,  from  the  toot  that  their 
temaiiiB  ore  diaoovered  in  caves,  and  from  the  evidences  which 
exist  that  they  made  caves  their  habitationB.  The  Australian 
raoe  are  undoubtedly  the  modem  representatives  of  the  cave 
dwellers.  like  their  remote  prototypes,  they  know  not  the 
use  of  metals ;  their  weapons  and  implements  are  of  wood, 
stone,  and  bone.  They  have  no  knowledge  of  textile  fabrics, 
oi  of  pottery.  They  never  construct  permanent  habitations, 
and  prefer  dwelling  in  "  gibber  gunysa"  or  caves.  They  never 
cultivate  tlie  soil,  but  depend  entirely  on  fishing,  the  ohaae, 
Kni  on  such  wild  and  indigenous  roots  and  herbs  as  are 
provided  by  nature.  The  great  permanent  dependence  for  food 
of  those  dwelling  on  the  coast  is  on  sheU-oeh,  and  in  some 
places  heaps  of  shell  like  the  ^okken-moddings  of  Scandi- 
navia— ^the  remuns  of  a  similar  race — are  found.  The 
Australian  tribes  ehow  one,  and  only  one,  evidence  of  advance- 
ment beyond  the  most  primitive  oondition.  Their  mogos  or 
stone  axes  are  f<mned  by  rubbing  or  grinding,  and  not  by 
fracture,  like  the  earliest  arrow-heads,  knives,  and  axes  of 
the  European  caves  and  drifL  The  most  universal  of  all 
tools  or  weapons  in  the  pre-metallio  age  of  the  world  was 
tiie  stone  hatchet.  At  first  it  appears  to  have  been  formed 
■imply  by  striking  small  aplintera  from  a  lomp  of  stone  until 
the  mass  was  reduced  to  a  shape  somewhat  resembling  an 
axe.  This  was  the  weapon  in  its  most  primitive  form,  and 
belonged  to  a  people  in  a  condition  even  less  advanced  than  the 
Austnilian  aborigines.  In  the  next  stage,  ast  improvement 
OQ  the  eplintered  weapon  was  produced  by  rubbing  or  grindiog 
down  the  stone  to  a  proper  shape  and  to  an  obtuse  cutting 
edge.  The  axe  produced  in  this  way  was  a  much  more 
serviceable  instrument  than  the  one  made  by  cleavage,  and 
was  perhaps  the  most  universally  used  tool  or  weapon  that 
manMnd  nas  ever  invented.  It  has  been  found  in  almost 
countless  numbere — moat  of  the  epecimena  bearing  a  mar- 
vellous resemblanoe  to  each  other — in  every  portion  of  the 
habitable  globe,  China,  perhaps,  alone  excepted  In  Europe, 
in  Asia,  in  Africa,  in  both  the  American  continents,  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  throughout  Poly- 
nesia and  Australia,  specimens  of  the  stone  hatchet  are 
numerous.  The  Australian  aborigines,  wheil  first  visited  by 
Europeans,  bad  reached  the  rubbed  or  groimd  stone  era,  but 
hod  not  entered  npon  the  age  of  bronze  as  ike  metal  era  has 
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had  been  made,  and  proved  that  an  interconrse  to6k 
place  between  distant  tribes.  The  material  of  which  tha 
'^veapon  was  formed  wae  ia  most  countries  found  only  in  few 
and  distant  localities.  Stones  of  a  kind  &t  for  rubbers  or 
grindstonea  were  just  as  rare,  and  the  two  were  not  often 
found  in  the  same  locality.  The  Australian  tribes,  probably 
for  hundreds  of  milee  along  the  eastern  coast,  were  accustomed 
to  reaort  to  certain  places  in  the  Upper  Hunter  district,  where 
Jaigo  flat  stones  of  a  suitable  description  for  rubbing  or 
jfrindiog  their  axes  were  found.  In  more  than  one  locality  in 
the  district  in  qnestion  the  great  flat  stones  on  which  tha 
rubbing  or  grinung  was  performed  are  yet  to  be  seen,  with 
Ihdir  surfaces  deeply  striated  or  seamed  by  the  frequent 
incdon  of  the  implements.  A  condusiTS  proof  of  the  vast 
antiqatty  of  this  mode  of  making  and  sharpening  the  axe  ia 
afibrded  by  the  fact  that,  in  sinking  wells  and  other  exca- 
vations in  the  Hunter  valley,  flat  .rocks  with  these  axe 
marks  on  their  surfaces  have  been  discovered  at  the  depth  of 
thirty  feet  or  more  below  the  present  surface  level,  and 
covered  with  drift  and  alluvium,  which,  in  all  probability, 
must  have  taken  thousands  of  years  to  accumulate.  These 
yisitfl  to  the  places  where  etonee  suitable  for  making  or 
sharpening  their  axes  were  to  be  found,  were  ocoosions  of 
great  interest  and  importance  to  the  young  men  of  tribes  at  a 
dbtance.  Negotiations  hod  to  be  entered  into  with  other 
tribes  occupying  the  districts  through  which  they  had  to  pass ; 
and  various  oeremonies  had  to  be  gone  through  when  the 
travellersenteredupon  the landsof  strangers.  Thus  the  appear- 
ance of  these  stone  axes  inplaces  hundreds  of  miles  distant  from 
any  spot  which  produces  the  atone  of  which  they  are  formed, 
or  on  which  they  could  be  rubbed  or  ground  into  the  desired 
shape,  affords  conclusive  evidence  of  the  intercourse  of  distant 
tribes,  and  testifies  to  the  fact  that  they  had  began  to  make 
interchanges  with  each  other.  The  stones  of  which  the  laea 
of  the  tribes  living  at  Port  Jgckaon  were  made,  were  brought 
irom  what  is  now  known  as  Lapstone  Hill,  about  forty  miles 
west  of  Sydney,  on  the  Bathurst  road.  This  district  was  in 
the  possession  of  a  tribe  called  the  Badia-gal,  from  whom  the 
stones  were  obtained  by  the  Cammeroy  or  Kamilroy  trib^ 
which  occupied  the  district  between  the  Lower  Hawkesbury 
and  the  north  shors  of  Fort  Jackson,    riom  the  Commeioy 
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tribe  the  GArea-goI  of  BotaDy  and  the  tribes  on  the  eoalli 
shore  of  Fort  Jaokeon  were  enpplied. 

It  haa  been  shown  in  preceding  pages  that  the  Fapnan  race 
and  the  AnetnJians  are  in  no  nay  related  to  each  other. 
But  in  the  Indian  Arohipelago  there  are  other  people  than  the 
Papuans,  and  it  will  be  well  to  inquire  whether  there  are  anj 
grounds  for  the  opinion  that  the  aboriginal  AuBtraliana  are 
connected  with  any  or  all  of  them.  The  moat  advanced  race 
of  the  Archipelago  are  the  Malays,  a  people  generally  believed 
to  be  of  Tatei  or  Tauranian  origin,  but  speaking  a  language 
in  which  the  Arab  largely  minglee,  and  in  which,  probftblT 
coming  through  the  Arab,  traces  of  the  Sanscrit  are  found. 
The  Malay  type  of  feature,  though  rare,  ia  not  entirely  absent 
in  the  Australian  race,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  some  of 
their  words,  and  one  at  least  of  the  most  remarkable  of  their 
customs,  are  of  Malay  origin.  Some  of  these  words  are 
referred  to  in  a  preceding  page  as  indicating  the  existenoe  of  a 
connexion  between  the  Australians  and  the  nations  generally 
considered  to  belong  to  the  Aryan  races.  The  custom  of  the 
aborigines  which  seems  to  connect  them  with  the  MaUys  is 
oiroumcision.  This  practice  prevails  with  many  of  the  Aus- 
tralian tribes,  but  is  by  no  means  general ;  and  this  would 
seem  to  indicate  its  compEiratively  modem  introduction.  The 
Arabs,  and  before  them  the  Persians,  both  practising  the  rite 
in  question,  were  masters  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  for  mora 
than  ten  centuries.  Indeed  the  Arab  religion  and  language 
are  still  dominant  there.  The  Arabs,  in  the  palmy  dava  of 
Mohamedan  power,  were  amongat  the  boldest  and  most  sMlfuI 
navigators  the  world  haa  ever  seen ;  and  Arab  merchants 
monopolised  for  centuries  the  eztensive  commerce  which 
existed  in  ancient  times  between  the  remote  East  and  the 
Western  nations.  They  spread  both  thsir  faith  and  language 
far    and  wide,   even  beyond   the   Indian  Archipelago,    and 

Erobably  infused  much  of  their  blood  into  the  Malay  tribes; 
',  indeed,  which  is  by  no  means  improbable,  the  Malaya 
themselves  do  not  mainly  owe  their  origin  to  a  people  of 
Arab  blood  on  the  one  side  and  the  aboriginal  tribes  they 
found  in  possession  of  the  Peninsula  and  the  Archipelago  on 
the  other.  The  infusion  of  Malay  blood  into  the  Australian 
race  conld  never  have  been  very  considerable.  Its  presence, 
although  traces  are  evident  over  a  very  wide  extent  of  the 
continent^  seems  to  have  been  nowhere  auffloient  to  produce 
any  very  decided  efFecte  on  the  language  or  the  coawtion  of 
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a  people  thinly  soatteied  over  bo  grMt  a  ooantry.  What  U 
usually  oalled  the  Jewish  oaat  of  features — a  charaoteiiatio  of 
some  entire  tribes  and  many  individuals  in  others — is 
generally  aooompanied  by  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  lightness 
of  complexion.  The  term  Jewish,  however,  Is  haidly  aa 
appropriate  expressioo  in  an  ethnological  sense.  It  ia  used, 
no  doubt,  bacaose  most  people  are  familiar  with  the  oharao- 
teiistioa  it  is  intended  to  indicate.  Bat  Caucasian  would, 
perhaps,  be  a  more  correot  term.  If  tbig  peooliarity  in 
physiognomy  ia  not  the  natural  outcome  of  the  separation, 
the  almost  complete  isolation,  from  the  outside  world  and 
from  eaoh  other,  during  thousands  of  yesrs,  of  different  tribes 
of  the  aborigiuol  race — a  peeuliarity  arising,  it  might  be,  at 
first  £rom  accidental  varieties,  or  the  operation  on  a  small 
scale  of  the  same  natural  laws  which,  acting  in  a  wider  field, 
have  marked  different  races  of  men  with  still  greater  and 
more  distinctive  peciUiaritieB — if  this  is  not  its  origin,  it  must 
undoahtedly  be  referred  to  the  infusion  of  Arab  blood.  Tha 
question  is  one  of  some  diffionlty,  but  the  evidences  afforded 
by  the  presence  in  the  aboriginal  language  of  Arab  words, 
the  practice  of  ciroamcision  by  many  of  ^e  tribes,  and  the 
extensive  traffic  carried  on  for  many  centuries  by  Arab 
navigators  and  merchants,  almost  within  sight  of  the  Australian 
shores,  seem  to  point  very  strongly  towu^  the  theory  of  a 
slight  infusion  of  Arab  blood  in  some  of  the  tribes. 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  Australian  race  is  neither  of  Papuan 
nor  of  Kalay  origin,  notwithstanding  that  there  are  some 
indioatione  of  the  presence  of  a  Malay  or  Arab  element  in 
many  of  the  tribes,  is  there  any  mora  probability  that  it  is 
sprung  from,  or  intimately  related  to,  the  Negritos,  aa  the 
other  raoe  to  be  found  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  in  many 
of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  has  been  called?  It  is 
ondoabtedly  in  this  raoe  that  we  find  a  people  in  moat 
respects  identical  with  the  Australians.  The  Negritos  or 
Indiaa  Negroes  were  probably  the  aborigines  of  the  Malay 
Peninsuls,  and  are  BtUl  to  be  found  there  as  well  as  in  almost 
all  the  islands  firom  the  Andamons,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  to 
the  Pbilippines,  in  the  China  Sea.  The  people  of  the  Anda- 
man islands  appear  to  differ  in  no  essential  respect  from  tlw 
aborigines  of  this  country.  They  go  quite  naked,  they  build 
no  permanent  habitations,  they  use  bone  and  stone  weapons 
ana  implements,  they  live  in  families  or  very  small  commu- 
nities,  and,  like  their  Australian  cousins,  have  no  knowledge 
of   metals  or  of  textile  iabtios  or  potteiy ;  and  their  Btators, 


oolonr,  and  general  appearance  are  aimilai.  They  bear, 
moTeover,  a  etiU  closer  resemblanoe  to  the  now  almost 
extinct  TaBmanian  ahong^nea,  who  must  be  regarded  as 
belongiDg  to  the  pnrest  stock  of  all  the  Anstraltan  tribes. 
Like  the  AodaniBss,  some  of  the  Taemanians  had  woolly  hair, 
"were  of  email  stature,  and  were  unacquainted  with  tho  uae  of 
the  canoe.  These  charaateriGtics  are  shared  by  many  of  the 
tribes  on  the  Australian  continent — particularly  on  the  north- 
TFestem  coast;  The  canoes  used  by  the  aborigines  on  the 
eastern  coast  are  the  beat  to  be  lound  in  the  whole  continent, 
and  they  scarcely  deserve  the  «ame.  The  Australian  canoe 
represents  one  of  the  most  primitive  appliances  ever  nsed  by 
mankind  for  the  purpose  of  navigation.  In  some  districts  it 
consists  of  a  mere  sheet  of  bark,  slightly  raised  at  the  edges, 
serving  even  in  still  water  to  float  but  a  single  person,  and 
requiring  the  greatest  care  to  prevent  its  overturning.  In 
others,  a  nearer  approach  ia  made  to  the  boat  form  by  bend- 
ing the  sheet  of  bark  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  sides  of  a 
boat,  sewing  or  tying  up  its  ends  with  some  fibrous  material, 
and  making  it  water  tight  by  means  of  gum  or  clay.  At 
best,  however,  it  was  but  a  sorry  Bubstitute  for  a  boat,  and  it 
is  probable,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  not  even  known  to  aome 
of  the  ooast  tribes,  and  that  it  had  in  its  most  rudimentary 
state  never  reached  Tasmania,  that  its  introduction  was  not  of 
very  ancient  date-  even  on  the  mainland.  To  the  tribes  of 
unmixed  aboriginal  blood,  like  the  Tasmamans  were,  and 
fiome  on  the  north-west  coEist  still  are,  the  canoe  waa  wholly 
unknown.  It  was,  therefore,  in  all  probability,  a  thing  of 
foreign  invention,  and  of  modem  introduction.  The  com- 
parative ignorance  of  the  Australian  aborigines,  the  Andaman 
islanders,  and  other  people  of  Negrito  or  Indian  negro  race, 
of  the  nse  of  the  canoe,  supplies  a  strong  link  to  connect 
them  with  each  other,  and  in  connecting  the  Australians  with 
the  Negritos,  they  also  become  connected  with  the  races  of 
which  the  Negritos  may  be  considered  the  type — the  Bushmen 
of  Africa,  some  of  the  Hill  tribes  of  India,  the  Vedahs  of 
Ceylon,  perhaps  the  Caribs  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  and  probably 
the  aborigines  of  Patagonia  and  Tierra  del  Fuego  ;  all  these 
people  seem  to  belong  to  that  ancient  race  known  to  ethno- 
logists as  cave  dwellers,  whose  remains,  disentombed  from 
oaverna  or  dug  from  beneath  the  alluvial  deposits  of  thousands 
of  years,  have  lately  been  the  subjects  of  so  much  discussioa 
and  investigation  in  Europe.  Inthechronologyof  man  thisrsce 
oconpies  the  first  place,  and  must  be  regarded  not  only  aa  the 
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most  ancient,  but  also  Eta  the  most  widely  spread  of  any 
section  of  tlie  human  family.  Its  veatiges  are  almoet 
universal  From  the  aaows  of  Scandinavia,  &oin  the  torrid 
soil  of  the  tropios,  from  the  clasaio  valea  of  Greece,  from  the 
sliores  of  barbarous  Patagonia,  from  the  valleys  of  aacied 
Mount  Sinai,  from  the  caves  of  idolatrous  India,  from  the 
pluns  of  Australia,  and  from  the  steppes  of  ceutral  Asia,  the 
Btone  implements  of  thia  moat  ancient — thia  once  universal 
race — have  been  brought  in  modem  times  to  enrich  the 
cabinets  of  the  curious  few,  and  to  excite  the  wonder  of  the 
ignorant  many. 

Bat,  in  identifying  the  Australian  race  with  the  cave 
dwellers  of  ancient  Europe,  with  the  Negritos  of  the  Indian 
peninsula  and  islands,  and  with  the  Bushmen  of  Africa,  it  is 
Dot  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  development  of  all 
these  races  had  reached  the  same  stage.  There  are  reasons 
for  believing  that,  at  the  advent  of  the  colonists,  the  Ana- 
tralians,  as  compared  with  other  branches  of  the  wide-apread 
family  to  which  they  belonged,  had  attained  a  condition  of 
conaiderable  advancement,  it'  indeed  thsy  had  not  long  before 
reached  the  highest  state  of  development  of  which  they  vere 
capable.  Their  real  condition  then  waa,  probably,  that  of  an 
old  nation,  occupying  an  over-peopled  country,  and  pressing 
heavily  upon  their  means  of  existence.  The  limits  of  this 
work  allow  the  reasons  for  thia  conduaion  to  be  merely 
glanced  at  They  are  briefly  ae  follows: — 1.  The  who& 
country  was  occupied,  and  the  portion  allotted  to  each  family 
or  tribe  defined  with  the  greatest  exactness;  the  well-known 
boandaries  most  sorupuloualy  maintained,  and  any  unauthor- 
iaedtrespasBerwithintheirlimitspuniahedwithdeath.  2.  Their 
cnatoma  and  ceremonies  were  of  an  elaborate  and  complicated 
character,  and  the  most  unquestioning  obedience  was  gene- 
rally given  to  their  laws,  even  when  contrary  to  individual 
interests  or  the  dictates  of  nature,  simply  because,  in  their 
own  words,  "  it  was  always  ao."  3.  The  practice  of  inlonticide  ' 
waa  common,  and  was  enjoined  by  their  laws  under  certain 
circomatancee — a  state  of  things  impoaaible  to  reconcile  with 
any  other  condition  of  aooiety  than  a  aevere  preaeure  of 
population  upon  the  means  of  existence.  4.  Cannibalism, 
unknown  to  most  of  the  tribes,  and  profeaaed  to  be  looked  upon 
with  horror  by  all,  was  prevalent  among  the  more  degraded 
and  staiving  portiona  of  them — not  as  a  superetitiouB 
observance  or  an  occasional  gratification  of  revenge,  but 
simply  as  a  means  of  Bostaining  life,  or  of  giati^ing  a  craving 
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for  aDinul  food.  6.  Their  l&ws  for  reatriotiii^  marrisge,  and 
for  oontrollmg  the  ose  of  food,  indioBted  ths  ezisteiioa  of  a 
neoesBity  for  preventing  an  inoreaae  of  the  population,  and 
for  guarding  against  any  onneceaeary  destruation  of  tha 
aouroeg  of  supply  of  food.  6.  Thur  wonderful  eklli  in 
oaptaring  wild  ""i™*!"  and  in  proouring  food — a  skill  par- 
taking as  mnoh  of  instinot  as  of  reason — indicated  that  both 
the  mental  and  bodily  &ouItieH  of  the  raoe  had  long  been 
trained  in  that  direction.  7.  The  finish  or  completeness  of 
their  language,  the  number  uid  delioacy  of  its  inflexions,  tha 
xemarkabla  diversity  in  the  vocabulary  of  neighbouriog 
tribes,  and  indeed  the  almost  endless  variety  of  tonj^eB 
wholly  nointelligible  ezoept  mthin  very  narrow  limits — alau 
afford  strong  grounds  for  believing  their  presenoe  in  the 
oonntry  to  date  firom  a  period  of  very  high  sntiqui^, 
Divergenoea  in  languages  formerly  the  same,  or  derived  from 
a  common  source,  will  probably  be  in  proportion  to  the  segra- 
gation  and  isolation  of  oommnnitiea ;  and,  if  this  is  true,  the 
state  in  which  the  Australians  were  found  most  have  bean 
of  very  long  continnanoe. 

A  very  painful  and  striking  proof  of  the  stringent  nature  of 
their  laws,  the  fixed  character  of  their  inetitutions,  and  the- 
great  pressure  npon  their  means  of  existence  under  ordinary 
conditions,  is  afforded  by  circumstances  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  bunyar-bnnya  district  of  Queensland.  The 
district  in  'which  uie  bunya-bonya  tree  bears  fruit  is  very 
restricted,  and  it  bears  in  profusion  only  once  in  about  three 
years.  When  thb  occora  the  sopplyiavaatiy  larger  than  can 
be  consumed  by  the  tribes  within  whose  territory  the  trees 
are  found.  CcaLsequently  large  numbers  of  strangers  visit 
(he  district,  some  (^  them  coming  from  very  great  distanceB, 
and  all  are  welcome  to  consame  as  much  as  they  desire,  fbr 
there  is  enough  and  to  spare,  during  the  few  weeks  which  the 
season  lasts.  The  fruit  is  of  a  richly  farinaceous  hind,  and 
tile  blacks  quiekly  fatten  upon  it.  Bat  after  a  short  indul- 
genoe  in  an  exclusively  vegetable  diet^  having  previously 
been  aooustomed  to  live  almost  entirely  upon  animal  fbo^ 
they  experienoe  an  irresistible  longing  for  flesh.  This  desire 
they  du«  not  indulge  by  killing  any  of  the  wild  animals  of 
the  district, — kangaroo,  oposeum,  and  bandicoot  are  alike 
sacred  from  their  touch,  because  they  are  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  existence  of  the  friendly  bribe  whose  hospitality  tiiey 
are  partaking.  In  this  condition  some  of  the  stranger  bibee 
reaoit  to  the  hoixible  practioe  of  oamiib&lisBif  fti*!  funrifiin 
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one  of  their  own  nomber  to  provide  tha  longed-for  feast  of 
flesb.  It  is  not  tlie  disgastdng  omelty,  the  frightinl  inhn- 
manity,  or  the  oarioue  phyeiological  question  inTOIred,  that 
is  now  under  ooneidgTation ;  bat  the  remarksibls  fact  educed 
of  an  nnbesitatiiig  obedience,  under  dicumatanoea  of  extraor- 
dinary temptation,  to  laws  arising  out  of  the  neoessitiea  of 
their  existence ;  and  tbe  indirect  proof  afforded  of  tbe  severe 
presenre  npon  Uie  supply  of  food  wbicb  nnder  ordinary 
oironmstances  must  have  prevailed  among  the  aboriginal 
tribes.  The  strangers  dared  not  in  their  utmost  longing  tonoh 
the  wild  animals,  because  they  were  absolutely  neoessary  for 
tbe  existence  of  the  tribe  to  which  tbe  district  belonged. 
They  might  eat  their  fill  of  the  bunya-bunya,  because  that 
was  in  profusion  and  persoription  bad  given  tbem  a  right  to 
it  Such  a  singular  condition  of  things  could  never  have 
arisen  but  in  an  old  over-populated  conntry,  the  laws  of 
vhiob  bad  acquired  that  immutable  oharaoter  which  is 
eonferred  only  by  immemorial  custom. 

There  prevail  amongst  those  who  have  not  given  mnoh 
Attention  to  such  matters,  or  have  bad  no  opportunity  (^ 
forming  a  correct  judgment^  very  erroneous  notions  with 
regard  to  the  condition  of  nations  in  what  is  called  the 
Bjtvoge  state.  If  by  tbe  savage  state  is  understood  a  ooadition 
in  which  no  laws,  or  ouetoms  having  the  force  of  laws, 
regulate  sodetv,  in  wbioh  every  man  does  as  seemeth  good  in 
hie  ovn  eyes,  m  which  no  observanoes  but  those  dictated  by 
caprice  are  enforoed,  no  actions  but  those  prompted  by  appetite^ 
pleasure,  or  passion  pieroil,  then  this  term  does  not  at  all 
represent  tbe  condition  of  the  AQstralian  aborigines  when 
their  country  was  first  invaded  by  the  white  man.  On  the 
contrary,  there  ore  abundant  reasons  for  believing  that  they 
were  living  under  well-defined  and  promptly  administered 
laws — laws  vrhloh,  however  barbarous  and  obanrd  they  might 
seem  to  Eniopeans,  bad  been  banded  dovm  tbrougb  many 
generations,  sanctioned  by  immemorial  custom,  and  therefore 
generally  submitted  to  with  unquestioning,  implicit  obedience. 
The  state  of  society  which  then  prevailed,  instead  of  being  lax 
and  fioctuBting,  was  rigid  and  fixed  to  a  degree  which  those 
who  ore  acquainted  with  Asiatic  character  asd  institutions 
may  comprehend,  but  which  others  will  almost  in  vun 
attempt  to  realise.  In  modem  civilised  Europe  laws  are  often 
changed,  and  written  statutes  altered  or  enacted  almost  as 
frequently  as  tbe  wants  or  vnshes  of  the  community  demand ; 
but  lawi  saaotiontd  by  Loaz  antiquity,  and  dep«ndiag  apo" 
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oauaea  which  have  operated  through  many  generationa, 
become  at  leng^  isdexible — and  are  submitted  to  as  readily 
as  if  they  formed  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  univerae,  and 
'were  no  more  aiieceptible  to  the  interference  of  man  than  the 
rotation  of  the  BeasanH  or  the  Qux  HJid  reflux  of  the  tides. 

The  Australian  aboriginal  race,  which  had  perhaps  for  thou- 
Bands  of  years  been  nncontroUed  and  almost  uninfluenced  by 
any  external  or  intrusive  force,  was,  probably,  at  Ihe  arrival 
of  the  English  colonists,  in  the  highest  state  of  development 
of  which  it  was  capable.  Dribleta  of  Arab,  Malay,  Papuan, 
and  probably  of  Chinese  elements,  had  fi^om  time  to  tlma 
during  scores  of  centuries  been  added  to  the  old  Negrito  or 
cave-dweUing  stock,  but  the  additions  were  too  few,  the 
infusion  too  weak,  to  materially  influence  the  institutions  or 
to  elevate  the  character  of  the  ori^nal  occupiers  of  the  land. 
A  few  traces  of  imported  words,  slight  modifications  of  com- 
plexion, an  occasional  peouliarity  of  feature,  the  partial  adop- 
tion of  a  custom, — all  these  indicate  no  essential  modifl- 
oation  in  the  conditions  of  existence  which  had  prevtuled 
for  many  ages.  The  great  ocean  current  which,  creeping 
slowly  down  tiie  shores  of  the  North  Faci£a  entared  the 
China  Sea,  and  was  then  met  by  the  Malay  Peninsula  and 
the  islands  of  Sumatra  and  Java,  being  diverted  southward, 
swept  across  the  narrow  sea  dividing  Australia  ftom  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  impinged  upon  the  north- 
western  shoresof  the  Great  South  LtUid; — ^this  current^  in  the 
oourss  of  BKes,  had  in  all  probability  brought  many  waifs  and 
strays  of  humanity — many  lost  wanderers — to  mingle  their 
blood  with  the  original  onildren  of  the  soiL  Most  of  the 
traces  of  a  foreign  element  perceptible  in  the  Australian  race 
are  due  perhaps  to  this  ocean  current  Another greatcurren^ 
which,  coming  from  the  south-east,  strikes  the  Australiaa 
coast  at  Cape  Danger  and  sweeps  rapidly  down  the  shores 
of  New  South  Wales,  might  have  been  expected  to  be  the 
bearer  of  men  of  the  Polynesian  race;  but  the  Maoris 
of  New  Zealand,  t^e  only  men  of  that  race  within  such 
a  distance  aa  to  render  mis  likely  or  even  possible,  are 
themelves  mere  modem  intruders  into  New  Zealand, — 
modern  at  least  in  the  chronology  of  man ; — and  the 
short  period  of  three  or  four  centuries  which  has  elapsed 
since  their  occupation  of  that  country  hardly  affords  a 
Bufficieut  time  to  allow  of  any  appreciable  result.  Yet  it  is 
singular  that  some  of  the  north-eastern  tribes  call  themselves 
Uuizi  as  ilieiz   ooUeotiva  deBigaation — a  name  eo  nearly 
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(dentioal  mtb  the  New  Zealand  Maori  as  to  suggest  the  possi- 
bility of  ft  like  origin.  The  Mmri  tribes  are  also  men  of  a 
larger  and  more  robust  frame  than  the  Australian  race 
generally,  and  more  neaily  resemble  the  New  Zealander  than 
do  the  inhabitant  of  any  other  portion  of  the  continent  The 
Jewish  oast  of  feutureH,  so  often  met  with  in  the  New  Zealand 
Maori,  is  also  prevalent  amongst  the  Murri  of  north-eastern 
Aostralia.  Cannibalism  also  preyailB  amongst  them  to  a 
greater  extent  than  with  other  tribes.  The  known  facts, 
however,  although  not  unworthy  of  a  passing  notios,  are  too 
few  and  loo  sUght  to  justify  any  definite  contusion;  and  the 
infloeaoe  of  the  intrusive  races  on  the  primitive  ooaupiers  of 
the  country  has  been  too  jnaignifioant  to  make  it  necessary  to 
puzsue  the  subject  further. 

It  will  be  seen  tiom.  what  is  stated  above  that  when  the 
first  white  settlers  arrived  the  condition  of  things  was  so 
fixed,  the  state  of  aboriginal  society  so  rigid,  the  land  so 
completely  occupied  and  so  fully  peopled,  that  any  consider- 
able number  Of  colonists  could  only  find  room  by  the 
destructioa  of  that  portion  of  the  native  race  with  whom 
they  were  brought  into  contact,  or  whose  lands  their  flocks 
and  herds  might  occupy.  The  aborigines  living  on  the 
shores  of  Fort  Jackson  oonld  not  faU  back  upon  those  at 
Pazramatta ;  the  Cammeroy  tribe  on  the  shores  of  Broken  Bay 
could  not  seek  refuge  with  the  Badiagal  of  the  Upper  Hawkes- 
bnry ;  the  Gweagsl  of  Botany  could  not  retreat  upon  the 
Alowrie-gal  of  &q  Five  Islands.  The  tribes  whose  lands 
were  seized  and  occupied  by  the  intra^ng  race  were  doomed 
to  inevitable  extinction.  There  was  no  room  in  all  the  Great 
Sonth  Land  for  any  tribe  expelled  from  ita  own  territory ; 
and  even  where  not  absolutely  expelled,  the  population, 
although  insignificant  in  numbers  as  compared  with  most 
other  cotmtries,  pressed  so  heavily  upon  the  means  of  exist- 
ence, that  the  decrease  in-  the  supply  of  food  oonsequent  on 
the  destruction  of  the  wild  animals  by  the  white  strangers, 
was  fatal  in  a  corresponding  degree  to  those  who  were 
dependent  upon  it 

It  has  been  said,  and  the  assertion  is  no  doubt  true  to  A 
certain  extent^  that  the  bringing  together  of  two  races  so 
rliiwiTniTar  as  the  Australian  aborigines  and  the  people  of 
modem  Europe,  must  of  necessity  have  been  foUowed  by 
the  extinction  of  the  inferior  race.  They  were  so  widely 
separated  in  habits,  organisation,  and  mental  Emd  physical 
chaacteristios  that  thev  conld  no^  it  is  contended,  exist 
l3 
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together  or  aide  by  side.  If  it  is  meant  that  Buoh  wide 
diversities  of  character — men  representing  such  opposite  polea 
of  humanity — could  not  exist  togethsr  in  one  community,  the 
assertion  is  true.  But,  with  all  the  differences  between  tha 
two  races,  if  the  aborigines  had  been  fewer  in  number,  if  they 
were  a  people  whose  institutions  had  not  already  crystallisad 
into  rigidity,  if  their  presence  in  the  country  had  been  of  so 
recent  a  date  that  they  had  not  fully  occupied  it,  and  could 
have  fallen  back  before  the  more  powerful  strangers,  the 
occupation  of  a  few  spots  on  the  mere  fringe  of  their  continent 
would  not  in  aJl  probability  have  much  interfered  with  their 
numbers  for  nome  centuries.  As  it  was  they  were  obliged  to 
stand  and  die.  The  tribes  were  foroed  into  contact  with  the 
intruders,  because  they  had  no  place  to  fly  to — no  refuge  to 
which  they  could  retreat ;  and  when  their  natural  supplies  of 
food  were  disturbed,  diminished,  or  exhausted,  as  vras 
quicklv  the  case  ^rherever  the  white  man  set  his  foot,  they 
were  driven  bv  starvation  to  plunder  or  to  begging.  Thos9 
vho  snnk  to  we  latter,  who  became  recipients  of  the  bounty 
of  the  stranger  in  the  land  which  had  been  their  own,  formed 
the  most  abject  and  oontemptible  portion  of  their  race,  and 
ntanaged  to  drag  out  a  wretched  existence  for  a  few  years, — 
objects  of  ridicule  and  contempt  even  to  the  lowest  and  noet 
degraded  of  the  intruding  whites.  Those  of  the  aborigines 
who  quietly  submitted  and  died — who  perished  directly  or 
indirectly  from  want  of  food — were,  aowever,  far  moro 
numerous.  Governor  Hunter's  relation  of  the  condition  to 
which  they  were  reduced,  and  his  accounts  of  the  nnmbers  of 
skeletons  and  dead  bodies  found  in  the  caves  and  under  pro- 
jecting  rooks  about  Fort  Jaokson,  at  the  Uawkeebuiy,  end  in 
the  bush,  within  the  first  two  or  three  years  afiei  the  forma- 
tion of  the  settlement,  are  most  distressing.  Many  of  theae 
unfortunates  no  doubt  perished  directly  mtm  pestilence,  for 
pestilence  always  accompanies  famine  ;  bat  it  was  an  absolute 
want  of  food  which  prepared  them  for  the  diseases  to  which 
they  BO  easily  fell  viotims.  Those  who  neither  died  from 
famine  nor  disease,  nor  bung  about  the  settlemente  and 
became  dependent  upon  the  whitee  for  the  means  of  nrolong- 
ing  their  miserahls  lives,  took  to  plunder  and  robbery  as 
their  only  resource,  and  were  mostly  shot  down  without 
hesitation  or  remorae.  They  formed  the  boldest  and  most 
warlike  section  of  their  race,  and  their  destruction  left  the 
more  timid  and  defenceless  part  of  the  oommunity  entirely  at 
-the  mercy  of  the  strangers. 
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It  is  fainted  in  a  preceding  passage  that,  at  the  period  of  the 
aniTal  of  the  first  coloDists,  the  Australian  race  had,  in  all 
probabili^,  attained  the  greatest  developuient  of  which  it 
WM  capable.  This,  without  explanation,  might  seem  to 
EftTOor  the  idea  that  human  progreBB  has  7eiy  narrow  limits. 
Bat  no  each  notion  was  intended  to  be  conveyed.  It  was 
meant  that  under  the  circumatances  by  which  they  were 
then  surrounded  progresa  was  impoBsible.  All  their  faculties 
had  been  trained,  and  all  their  energies  were  constantly 
etrainad,  merely  to  provide  for  the  commonest  wants  of 
nature.  The  ear,  the  eye,  and  the  band,  had  been  brought 
to  act  almost  unerringly,  as  if  by  instinct.  Quick  to  perceive 
and  ready  to  seize,  rapid  to  circumvent^  prompt  to  track  and 
to  slay  tii&  animals  on  which  they  depended  for  food,  the 
Aostralian  blacks,  if  they  could  have  invented  more  deadly 
waapona  or  achieved  a  higher  skill,  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  quiclcly  des^oyed  the  supply  of  food  on  which  their 
existence  depended,  and  have  rendered  a  decrease  of  Uicir 
numbers  from  starvation  inevitable.  Their  faoalties  and  the 
weapons  they  had  invented  were  sufficient  to  provide  for  their 
simple  wants,  but  were  not  equal  to  the  tot^  destruction  or 
the  eerioos  diminution  of  the  Bources  &om  which  they  were 
supplied.  There  was,  then,  no  room  for  an  increase  in  their 
numbers,  or  for  an  improvement  in  their  skill  and  appliances. 
A  tribe  could  not  inoreaee  beyond  the  supply  of  foi>d  which 
its  territory  was  capable  of  yielding.  It  could  not  kill  all  the 
ammals  in  its  own  territory  and  then  intrude  upon  its 
aeighbours,  for  it  was  hedged  round  on  all  sides  by  boun- 
daries recognised  by  immemorial  custom,  and  guarded  with  a 
vigilance  equd  to  its  own.  All  social  advancement  was 
checked  by  the  impossibility  of  any  considerable  number  of 
persons  providing  them.selves  with  food  if  they  kept  together; 
or  of  any  number,  however  small,  being  able  to  exist  for  any 
great  length  of  time  on  the  same  spot.  The  faculties  which 
the  peculiarities  of  his  condition  brougjit  into  play  and 
exercised  until  they  had  reached  an  almost  marvellous, 
degree  of  development,  were  not,  in  the  cuse  of  the  Austra- 
lian black  man,  the  faculties  which  men  living  in  large  and 
dvilised  communities  are  CEilled  upon  to  eixert.  Tbe  thinking 
or  reflective  faculties  had  been  in  bis  case  held  in  abeyance, 
and  could  indeed  hardly  be  said  to  exist  liut  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  his  perceptive  or  observing  faculties 
were  not  quite  as  much  beyond  those  of  civilised  people  as 
their  reflective  and  calculating  faculties  were  superior  to  his. 
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His  reflective  powerB  having  been  starved  and  etnnted  dnrinff 
scores  of  generations,  the  eeosee,  upon  whose  vigilant  exeroine 
he  mainly  depended  for  his  dailj  food,  had  been  allowed  fall 
play  and  had  been  sharpened  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  aontenesB.  He  waa,  in  his  native  wilde,  ae  much  saperior 
to  the  white  man  as  ha  was  the  wiiite  man's  inferior  in  the 
marts  of  commerce  or  the  halls  of  learning,  where  the  faoultiea 
of  the  latt«r  had  been  trained  for  many  generations.  The 
readiness  with  which  Bennilong,  the  protege  of  Oovemor 
Phillip,  and  the  first  aboriginal  Anstralian  that  ever  visited 
Bngland,  adopted  the  habits  of  civilised  life  and  the  obser- 
vances of  polite  society,  proved  the  remarkable  aouteneas  of 
hie  observation  and  the  facile  qualities  of  hie  character.  He 
seems  to  have  been  merely  an  ordinary  speoimen  of  his  raoe, 
inferior  to  many  but  equal  to  most.  His  perfect  ease  and 
self-posse ssion  in  the  presence  of  strangers  and  great  people, 
his  [KiliteneHs  in  the  company  of  ladies,  and  his  scrnpalous 
attention  to  matters  of  etiquette,  are  spoken  of  by  the  early 
historians  of  the  colony  almost  in  the  same  page  in  which 
instances  of  his  brutal  and  savage  violence  are  recoonted. 
He  would  dine  at  the  Governor's  table,  io  the  full  dress  of  an 
English  gentleman,  behave  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the 
character  assumed,  and  at  night  strip  off  his  fine  clothes,  join 
bis  tribe  in  the  bush,  and  rival  if  not  exceed  any  of  his  naked 
cAmpeuions  in  deeds  of  the  darkest  cruelty  and  acts  of  the 
most  wanton  violence.  A  oertain  ease  and  courtliness  of 
manner,  even  a  bearing  approaching  to  what  is  underetoo^ 
by  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word  gentlemanly,  is  by 
no  means  rare  with  the  Australian  aborigines.  The  prevalent 
notion  that  people  living  in  what  is  called  the  savage  state 
are  rude  and  boorish  in  their  usual  intercourse  vrith  each 
other  is  not  true  as  respects  these  people.  On  the  contrary, 
most  of  them  arc,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  remarkably 
gentle  and  courteous  in  demeanour,  and  quarrels  among 
members  of  the  same  tribe  are  very  rare.  They  are  also 
exceedingly  ceremonious,  and  this  is  particularly  the  case 
when  strange  tribes  meet  in  a  friendly  manner.  The  existenca 
of  this  kind  of  ceremonious  intercourse,  and  their  cultivated 
manners — for  their  courteousness  of  demeanour  was  doubtless 
the  effect  of  cultivation — go  far  to  prove  that  they  were  an 
old  people, — a  race  in  which  conventionalism  had  long  taken 
root,  and  in  which  set  formalities  were  well  understood  and 
looked  upon  as  of  much  importance.  Their  refinement — if 
Buoh  a  term  is  allo\rable — was  no  doubt  a  thing  of  a  very 
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I  kmd,  for  the  very  men  who  eliowed  it  most  were 
jnrt  as  ready  aa  others  to  ehed  blood,  or  to  perpetrate  any 
sat  of  cruelt^^  or  treachery.  Their  ouiti  vatioo  had  not  produced 
a  oorreaponding  etaniiard  of  morale,  ^hiah  in  their  oaae  was 
of  the  Asiatio  rather  than  of  the  European  type. 

The  Aastr&lian  aborigines,  like  most  eavages,  are  enper- 
Btition?  without  being  religious.  They  have  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  the  existenoe  of  a  God — that  is,  of  a  Creator  and 
Baler  of  the  univeree  ;  but  it  is  said  that  almost  every  tribe 
has  names  for  imaginary  beings  to  whom  various  attributes 
are  ascribed.  These  beings  are  so  nnmerons,  their  euppostfd 
attributes  so  diversified,  and  the  acoounts  given  of  them  so 
oootradictory,  that  religions  and  olaasicol  enthusiasts  have 
been  able,  or  have  pretended,  to  reoognise  amongst  them. 
almost  all  the  personages  of  sacred  history  and  all  t£e  rabble 
of  heathen  mythology.  But  fancy  and  imagination  seem  to 
have  been  allowed  so  wide  a  scope  in  this  matter,  and  the 
conclasions  drawn  appear  to  rest  on  auch  shadowy  founda- 
tions,  that  it  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  particularise 
them.  All  the  tribes  seem  to  have  some  indistinct  idea 
that  their  existence  does  not  absolutely  end  with  the  death 
of  their  present  bodies  ;  and  many  of  them  believe  that  they 
vill  afterwards  become  white  men  ;  but  as  this  idea  can 
hardly  be  older  than  the  dat«  of  the  arrival  of  the  first 
ooJoniste,  it  needs  no  discussion, 

8ome  have  supposed  that  traces  exist  among  them  of  the 
worship  of  the  sun  under  the  name  of  Beal,  the  god  of  fire ; 
others  contend  that  they  were  serpent  worshippers ;  others, 
that  their  corroboree  or  national  dance  is  a  remnant  of  the 
worship  of  the  moon,  as  Astarte  the  queen  of  heaven.  Those 
who  oontend  for  the  worehip  of  Baal  ground  their  Uieory 
upon  the  names  which  some  of  the  l^bes  give  on  imaginary 
being  called  Binbeal,  Fundyil,  or  Bonjil,  which  are  said  to  be 
ditf^nt  forms  of  the  name  BaoL  They  also  say  that  certain 
Bgnres,  which  have  been  discovered  depicted  on  the  roofs  of 
caves,  are  intended  to  personify  the  god  BaaL  Caves,  with 
figures  bearing  a  very  close  resemblance  to  each  other, 
painted  in  red  of  very  vivid  ebodes,  have  been  found  in 
different  places  in  Aastralia,  particularly  in  the  north-western 
parts  of  the  continent.  Jn  1838,  Captain,  afterwards  Sir 
George  Grey,  governor  of  South  Australia,  and  more  recently 
of  New  Zealand,  found  several  of  these  oaves,  of  which  he 
gives  the  following  account : 

"  March  26th,  1838. — Approaching  some  sandstone  rocks  I 
■oddenly  saw  from  one  of  them  a  most  extraordinary  largd 
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figure  peeriiig  down   upon  me,  which,  upon  exEunlnatioi], 
proved  to  be  a  drawing  at  the  entranoe  to  a  care,  which  on 
entering  I  found  aLeo  to  contain  many  remarkable  paintings. 
This   cave  was  a  hollow  in  the    sandstone  rooks  ;  its  floor 
was  elevated  about  five  feet  from  the  ground,  and  numerous 
flat  pieces  of  stone  looked  like  steps  leading  np  to  the  cave, 
which  was  t^iirty-flve  feet  wide  at  the  entrance  and  sixteen 
feet  deep  ;  running  back  beyond  this,  into  several  branches 
or  avenues.     Its  height  in 
front  was   eight    feet;  the 
Toof  being  formed  of  solid 
sandstone,  about  nine  feet 
thick,    which   inclined  to- 
~  wards  the  back  of  the  oave^ 
Z  and   was    not  there  more 
^  than  five  feet  high. 
<     "On   this   eloping  roof, 
■  the    principal    figure   was 
drawn,  and  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  greater  efFact  the 
rock  about  it  was  painted 
black,  and  the  figure  itself 
coloured  with  the  moat  vivid 
red  and  white ;  thus  appear- 
ing to  stand  out  from  the 
rook,   and    to   be    looking 
down  on  me.     It  would  be 
impossible  to  give  an  ade* 
quate  idea  of  this  savage  sod 
uncouth  figure ;    its   head 
was  encircled  with  brigW 
red  rays,  inside  this  came  a  broad  stripe  of  very  brilliant  red, 
crossed  by  lines  of  white,  and  inside  and  outside  this  red  spwe 
were  narrow  stripes  of   a  still   deeper  red;    the    face  wm 
painted  white  and  the  eyes  black,  being  surmounted  ''T'~ 
and  yellow  lines  ;  the  body,  hands,  and  arms,  were  outbied 
red — the  body  being  curiously  painted  with  red  stripes  and 
bars.     The  dimensions  were — Length  of  head  and  face,  tiro 
feet ;  width  of  face,  seventeen  inches ;  length  from  bottom 
of  face  to  Davel,  two  feet  six  inches. 

"  On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  cave  was  a  singular  painMg 
vividly  coloured,  and  representing  four  heads  joined  together; 
one  having  a  necklace,  the  other  a  ^rdle.  With  the  eioeptioo 
of  not  having  mouths  they  were  good  looking,  and  with  a 
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marked  diffsrence  in  each  counten&Doe ;  the  dimensions  of 
the  painting,  which  was  executed  on  a  white  ground,  were — 
Total  length  of  painting,  three  feet  six  and  thieo-qnarter 
inches  ;  breadth  across  two  upper  heads,  two  feet  six  inches  ; 
breadth  aoioss  two  lower  ones,  three  feet  one  and  a  half 
inch. 

"There  were  eevoral  other  paintings  of  a  singular 
character — one  of  a  figure  wearing  the  disk,  carrying  a 
kangaroo  as  an  offering  to  figure  No.  1,  as  well  as  spears 
thrown  apparently  at  some  unaeen  abject,  with  other  figures. 
In  the  gloomy  cavities,  beyond  the  cave,  the  aides  were 
painted  white,  and  the  impress  of  a  hand  and  arm  by  some 
process  transferred  to  the  wall  in  black,  so  as  to  appear  as 
Lf  extended  towards  any  one  in  the  cave,  with  a  view  to 
invite  or  drawthem  in  to  more  concealed  mysteries." 

On  March  29th,  1838,  Captain, 
Grey,  in  latitude  15-26  S.,  longi- 
tude 125-8  E.,  crossed  tbe  Gleneig 
(or  a  branch  of  that  river,)  and  in 
passing  through  a  valley  suddenly 
came    upon  a  gorge,   and  at  this 

•  point  saw  another  cave,  which  he 

•  ,  entered,  hoping  again  to  find  native 
•On  y  paintings — ^nor  was  he  disappoin- 
\o%  ted. 

"  The  entrance  to  the  cave  was 
elevated   several   feet   above    the 
level    of  the  ground,  and  appro- 
ached   by    a   Sight  of  sandstone 
steps.      These    steps  were  con- 
tinued through  the  body  of  the 
cave,    quite    to   the    end,   where 
there   was    a   central  slab  more 
elevat«d  than  the  others,  and  cEq 
each  side  two  large  ones  reaching 
to  the  top,  and  serving  to  support 
the  immense  sandstone  slab  which 
supported  the  root 
"  This  cave  was  about  twenty  feet  deep,  seven  feet  high  at 
the  entrance,  and  forty  feet  wide ;  as  in  the  former  cave  the 
roof  inclined  towards  the  back  of  it — at  the  extremity  was  a 
raised  seat     The  principal  figure  in  this  cave,  vraa  a  man  ten 
feet  six  inohea  in  length,  clothed  from  the  chin  downward  in 
a  red  garment,  reaching  to  the  feet  and  ancles ;  bis  hands  and 
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faet  being  painted  of  a  Btill  deeper  red ;  the  faoe  and  head 
were  enveloped  in  a  succession  of  droolai  bandagea,  ot  wliot 
appeE^ed  to  do  painted  to  represeat  suck 

"  These  bandages  were  vividly  oolonred  red,  yellow,  and 
white,  aod  Hie  eyes  were  the  only  features  represented  on 
the  fe«e ;  npon  the  highest  bandages  or  roller  a  aeries  of  lines 
were  painted  in  red,  so  regularly  done  as  evidently  to 
indicate  some  suaning. 

"  This  figure  ftaa  so  drawn  on  the  roof  that  its  feet  were 
just  in  &ont  of  the  natural  seat,  whilst  its  head  and  iaos 
stared  grimly  down  on  any  one  within  the  oayem,  bat  was 
totally  invisible  from  the  oataide.  There  wera  vamoB 
paindngs  of  kangaroos,  emns,  tustlee,  snakes,  &o,,  on  the 
sides  of  tlie  oave." 

From  the  appearance  of  grease  on  the  root,  just  over  tha 
seat.  Captain  Orey  conjectured  that  at  certain  times  some 
doctor  (or  wise  man)  site  there,  and  is  resorted  te  by  the 
natives  in  cases  of  disease  or  witchcraft.  There  were  signs  of 
footetepB  about  the  place,  and  other  marks  denodng  the 
proximity  of  the  natives,  but  none  were  seen. 

The  singular  fact  that  all  these  figures  are  destitate  of 
mouths,  has  been  adduced  to  enpport  the  theory  that  they  are 
representetiTes  of  the  Egyptian  Hupooiates — ^the  god  of 
silenoe,  and  tfae  ciphers  or  o's  at  ths  side  of  one  of  them  have 
been  taken  as  coiroboratiTe  of  this  idea.  In  other  parte  of 
Australia,  the  figure  of  a  hnman  hand  and  arm,  often  coloured 
of  the  same  brilliant  red,  bat  more  frequently  white  on  a 
black  ground,  has  been  toond  to  be  the  general  symbol — if 
these  things  are  symbols — depicted  on  uie  roofs  of  caves. 
But  whether  the  figures  really  have  any  such  symbolical 
meanings  as  have  been  ascribed  to  them  ia  vary  doubtful ;  it 
is  certain  that  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  connect  them 
with  any  particular  superstition,  and  the  aborigines  them- 
selves,  in  all  parte  of  tha  country,  have  invariably  shown 
the  greatest  reluctaaoe  to  communicate  to  white  men  their 
notions  about  them,  if  they  have  any,  which  is  somewhat 
^uestionabla  Ingenious  theories  have  been  spun  on  ths 
subject,  and  all  sorts  of  suppositions  freely  indulged  in,  bat 
the  oondoaiona  arrived  at  have  been  exceedingly  oontradiotorr, 
and  have  generally  fiuled  in  convincing  any  bat  their 
authors. 

In  addition  to  the  pictured  caves,  the  only  remains  of 
aboriginal  tat, — ^if  some  rude  attempte  at  sculpture  deserve  to 
be  dignified  by  saoh  a  term, — are  the  figiures  of  animals, 
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fishes,  birds,  and  other  nataral  objecte  cut  on  ths  surface  of 
flat  rooks  in  various  parte  of  the  country.  The  figures  ai» 
generally  about  the  natural  size,  remarkably  correct  in  shape, 
and  their  exacution  not  altogether  deficient  in  spirit  The 
carved  figorea  are  invariably  found  on  some  jutting  point, 
headland,  or  eminence,  cat  in  outline  on  fJie  snifaces  of  rocks. 
Tlie  lines  are  very  shalloHr,  and  but  for  the  fact  that  they  are 
the  work  of  people  entirely  unaoqnainted  with  the  nse  of 
metals,  their  execution  would  be  in  no  way  remarkable. 
But,  altlioagh  shallow,  they  are  invariably  cut  on  such  very 
hard  rook,  that  it  is  difBoult  to  understand  how  people  without 
iron  tools  oonld  have  produoed  them,  and  mora  difficult  still 
to  believe  that  they  are  due  to  mere  whim  or  caprioe.  With 
such  appliances  as  the  aborigines  possessed,  they  must  have 
been  works  of  ooneiderable  labour,  and  therefore  undertaken 
tot  a  set  purpose  and  to  serve  a  particular  object.  But  what 
that  object  was  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  probably  it  was  a 
superstitious  one.  The  elevated  situations  of  the  rooks  in  • 
whioh  these  figures  are  cut  would  &vout  the  idea  that  they 
are  doe  to  idolatry  of  some  kind,  and  would  be  in  aooordanoe 
witii  the  practioe  of  ancient  idolatrous  nations  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  One  of  the  figures,  representing  a  sperm  vmale, 
was,  a  short  time  since,  to  be  seen  on  tiie  North  Shore  of 
Port  Jackson,  on  the  point  nearly  opposite  Dawes's  Battery ; 
bat  the  rook  on  whioh  it  was  cut  has  lately  been  quarried  for 
building  purposes.  Others,  however,  are  vet  to  be  seen  in 
various  places.  On  an  elevated  ridge,  at  toe  back  of  Narro- 
beao  Zdgoon,  about  half-way  between  Sydney  Harbour  and 
the  Hawkesbnry  Biver,  several  of  these  soulptures  are  still 
to  be  found.  In  places  where  no  suitable  rooks  were  avul- 
abla,  similar  figures  have  been  disoovered  cut  on  trees.  To 
effect  this,  a  part  of  the  bark  of  a  large  tree  was  first  removed, 
and  the  figures  then  cut  in  the  solid  wood.  The  objects 
represented  on  trees  were  more  numerous  and  complioated 
than  those  on  rooks,  and  were  believed  by  many  to  be  a  sort 
of  hieroglyphios  or  picture-writing.  Whatever  their  object 
may  have  been — whether  we  see  in  them  glimpses  of  the  first 
dawnings  of  art,  reproduetiona  of  the  rudest  efforts  of 
uutatond  man  to  embody  ideas  in  wood  and  stone,  or  traces 
of  what  were  the  earliest  buddings  of  idolatry  and  super- 
stition— will  perhaps  never  be  determined.  And  then,  as  to 
the  pictured  caverns, — ^is  it  possible  that  in  these  painted 
caves  ve  behold  the  germs  of  such  structures  as  the  magnifi- 
cent rock  temples  of   India?    Were  they  Qu   faint   and 
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feeble  attempte  of  lost  Asiastio  wsadsrera,  drifted  on  Aaitr^- 
lian  afaores,  to  reproduce,  for  tiie  porposes  of  practiBiug  their 
religioua  rites,  rude  ImltatiotiB  of  structuree  like  those  of 
Elephanta  and  Ellora,  where  they  had  been  aoouatomed  to 
worship  in  their  far  off  native  land  t 

It  will  be  gathered  from  foregoing  obaerrations  that,  in  the 
Opinion  of  the  writer,  the  AostraliAns  are  a  very  old  raoe, 
being  the  modern  representatives  of  the  earliest  familv  of 
man  of  whose  exiatenos  antiquarians  and  geologists  haTS 
been  able  to  discoTer  any  trace  ;— that  the  disooTeriea  and 
investlgBtions  of  late  years  have  made  it  evident  that  the 
most  oiyiliaed  countries  of  the  world  were  at  one  tim» 
inliabited  by  raoea  of  men  identical  with,  but  even  less 
advanced  than,  the  Australians  ;* — that  the  stone  era — a  thing 
of  the  remotest  past  in  Europe — ia  in  Auatralia  still  a  thing 
of  the  present ;  the  mogo  or  hatchet^  the  principal  weapon 
or  instrument  used  by  the  Australian  tribes,  being  identical 
with  that  which  was  used  by  a  race  whioh  preceded  ths 
Aryan  raoes  in  the  oooupation  of  Europe  ; — that  the  existing 
Australian  tribes  afford  evideooea  of  various  kinda  of  tha 
presence  of  iutruaive  races,  although  the  effects  of  snob 
intraaions  have  not  been  suf&oieut  to  alter  to  any  material 
degree  the  main  charaoteristics  of  the  original  race  ; — that  at 
the  period  of  the  advent  of  the  whites,  and  probably  long 
before,  the  aboriginal  population  had  reached  the  limits  of 
the  means  of  existence  at  its  command ; — that  aborij^nal 
society  was  not  mainly  controlled  by  the  will  of  the  strong- 
est^   nor     muoh  influenced   by  individual    or    momentary 

*  Hanyof  the  Itoas  weapons  and  implements  made  b7  the  Aiutnliaa 
aboH^nea  are  far  auperior  in  eonptraDtion  to  the  rude  flint  initnuneali  foond 
in  the  European  drift.  Tha  epear  heade  in  paiticulat  of  loms  of  the  tribe*  it* 
beautifallj  fiiiiahed  artiolea,  and/unDiuBlTet;  proTe  that  thoee  who  mad*  th«iil 
must  haT«  possessed  an  almost  marvellous  manual  dexterity.  In  CqiUin 
King's  account  of  his  visit  to  Haaovac  Baj,  he  ssja: — "  What  chiefl/ attracted 
OUT  attention  *aa  a  small  bundle  of  bark,  tied  np  with  more  thut  osuil  can  ; 
and  upon  opeaing  it  we  found  It  oontuned  seTenil  speal^beadi,  most  iagvni- 
oasl;  and  ouriouslT  made  of  stone ;  thej  wera  about  six  inchee  in  length,  and 
ware  terminated  bj  a  totv  sh«p  point ;  both  sides  were  ■erratsd  in  a  moat 
■urprising  way ;  Ui«  serrature  wae  eridently  msde  hj  a  sharp  stroke  with 
■ome  instroment,  but  it  wa«  effected  without  leaTing  the  leait  mark  of  tha 
Mow ;  the  stone  was  ooTsrad  with  red  pigment;  and  appeared  to  be  a  flin^ 
■late.  ThsM  spear-heads  wra«  nadj  for  fixing,  and  the  careful  manner  in 
whioh  thej  w«re  preserrad,  plaiolj  shewed  their  value ;  fot  each  wae 
■eparated  by  slips  of  Wk,  aud  the  abarp  edges  protected  by  a  coTering  of  fur. 
Their  hatoheta  were  alau  made  of  the  same  stone,  the  edges  of  which  irate  so 
ahaip,  that  a  few  blows  ttrred  to  chop  off  the  bianohea  of  a  tree." 
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caprice,  but  was  sabjeot  to  artiflcUl  wid  oonveutioiial 
restraints,  originating  is  natural  laws  and  deriving  ioroe 
from  immemorial  oaage ;  and  that  tbe  intrusioa  of  a  oivilised 
race  was  of  necessity  followed  bv  the  rapid  disappearance  of 
the  original  ooDapierfi  of  the  land. 

It  forme  no  part  of  the  design  of  the  writer  of  these 
chapters,  nor  does  it  properly  oome  within  the  soope  of  a 
\rork  on  Australian  Disoovery  and  Colonisation,  to  enter  into 
detuls  as  to  the  customs,  babita,  and  ceremonies  of  the 
aboriginal  tribes.  That  sabjeot  would  require,  in  order  to  do 
it  justice,  a  much  larger  space  than  can  possibly  be  devoted 
to  it  here.  To  indicate  the  relative  position,  in  iiie  great 
family  of  mankind,  oocupied  by  the  people  found  in  possession 
of  the  country  when  first  discovered,  and  to  endeavour  to 
throw  some  light  upon  their  condition  and  the  causes  which 
produced  it,  were  0x6  main  objects  which  the  writer  had  in 
view.  And  under  these  circumstoncee,  instead  of  giving 
details  and  particulars,  the  results  of  inquiry  aad  observatioa 
extending  over  many  years  have  been  condensed  into  the 
foregoing  remarks,  which,  however,  even  in  tiiis  state  have 
extended  for  beyond  the  original  design. 

Since  the  preceding  pages  on  the  aborigines  were  written, 
and  after  the  greater  part  of  them  had  appeared  in  print, 
Gideon  S.  Long,  Esq.,  has  delivered,  in  St  George's  Hall, 
Melboome,  a  very  interesting  lecture  on  the  some  subject 
Very  few  colonists  have  had  better  opportunities  than  Mr. 
Lang  for  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  aboriginal  habits  and 
character,  and  the  writer  is  glad  to  find  his  own  oonotusionB 
in  many  instances  borne  out  by  so  competent  an  authority. 
What  follows  on  aboriginal  customs  is  mainly  token  ^m  Mr. 
Lang's  lecture,  and  is,  for  the  most  port,  given  is  his  own 
words.  He  says  that  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
eon'.inent  form,  in  foot,  one  people,  all  governed  by  the 
same  laws  and  customs ;  the  points  of  difference  between  the 
toibes  being  only  such  as  might  be  expected  from  differences 
of  circumstance  and  locality  ;  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  facts  in  the  history  of  the  human  fainily  that 
among  different  tribes  8catt«rea  over  a  region  two  thousand 
miles  long  by  nearly  fifteen  hundred  miles  wide,  possessing 
no  written  literature  what<.ver,  and  traditions  traceable  for 
only  a  brief  period,  there  should  prevail  a  system  of  internal 
government  almost  identical  and  common  to  all ;  that  this 
system  must  have  prevailed  through  countless  generations  i 
and  that  every  trioe  has  its  own  country,  with  aa  olearl; 
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defined  a  boundary  aa  any  estate  in  England, — a  bonndaiy 
which  is  never  oroseed,  but  at  the  risk  of  death,  without 
diplomatio  arrangements  as  elaborate  and  pnnotilious  as 
those  between  two  German  principalities. 

In  reference  to  the  internal  control  of  the  tribes,  Mr.  Jj&ng 
says  they  are  governed  by  a  code  of  rules  and  a  set  of 
customs  which  form  one  of  the  most  cruel  tyrannies  that  has 
ever,  perhaps,  existed  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  whole 
teadeucy  of  the  system  is  to  give  everything  to  the  strong 
and  old,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  weak  and  young,  and  mora 
particularly  to  the  detriment  of  women,  who  are  generally 
appropriated  to  the  old  and  powerful  men,  some  of  whom 
possess  Jh>m  fonr  to  seven  wives;  while  wives  are  c^tan 
altogether  denied  to  young  men. 

The  government  is  administered,  in  each  separate  tribe,  by 
a  council  consisting  of  old  and  elderly  men,  no  young  mao 
being  admitted  a  member  unless  he  Hae  displayed  onasual 
intelligence,  courage,  and  prowess.  There  is  also  a  dasa 
privileged  to  go  from  tribe  to  tribe,  to  carry  messagea,  to 
negotiate  and  arrange  for  meetings  between  the  various 
councils,  and  to  tranaact  other  business  of  a  general  character. 
These  men  are  much  honoured  by  all  ^e  tribes.  A  second 
class  is  that  of  sorcerers  or  medicine  men,  who  also  ezercusa 
great  influence,  and  are  believed  to  be  endowed  with  powers 
of  witchcraft  '  All  the  business  of  the  tribe,  both  internal 
and  external,  is  regulated  by  the  council,  and  nominally 
justice  is  done.  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  like 
many  much  more  advanced  countries,  their  administration  of 
justice  is  by  no  means  impartial.  Where  the  culprit  ia  a 
man  of  formidable  family  coauections,  or  of  great  personal 
courage  and  repute  as  a  warrior,  the  most  frightful  atrooiUes 
ftcquently  escape  punishment  altogether,  or  incur  only  a 
nominal  penalty.  It  is  only  t*  persons  of  little  iiiflneoce  or 
consideration  that  eveuhauded  justice  is  dealt  out. 

On  the  subject  of  marriage  also,  the  common  notion 
amongst  the  whites  that  a  blftck  man  knocks  down  a  woman 
and  carries  her  off  to  be  bis  wife  is,  as  Mr.  I^ng  shows,  very 
incorrect :  "  The  idea  commonly  entertained,  that  the  native 
marriage  ceremony  mainly  consists  in  violently  knocking 
down  tiie  woman  of  another  tribe,  and  dragging  her  away,  is 
quite  a  mistake.  Even  when  a  blackfellow  euals  a  wife  lit>m 
a  neighbouring  tribe,  it  is  generally  a  case  of  attachment 
formed  at  some  peaceable  meeting  of  the  tribes,  whiofa  are 
pretty  frequent    This,  however,  is  always  diBOonnged  by 
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tiis  councils  of  the  different  tribes  as  likely  to  lead  to  a  war 
between  them."  But  wbon  it  does  occur  that  a  young  man 
either  steals  or  eeduees  away  a  young  woman  from  another 
tribe,  he  usually  haa  to  pass  some  oideal  or  undergo  some 
punishment  in  expiation  of  hia  ofFenoe.  The  following 
instance  will  suffice  to  illustrate  this :— "  In  a  cose  which, 
occorred  in  ths  Murray  district,  the  father  oame  and  olaimed 
luB  daughter  from  the  tribe  of  the  lovei,  who  positively 
refused  to  snirender  his  bride :  so  it  was  arranged  that  the 
father  and  fiyo  of  his  family,  or  clan,  should  each  throw  at 
him  a  oertain  number  of  spears,  boomerangs,  and  waddles. 
The  lovers  ware  a  remaricably  handsome  couple;  the  girl 
stood  within  the  ring,  as  usual,  awaiting  the  result  with 
keen  anxiety.  During  the  ordeal,  the  lover's  shield  was 
broken,  upon  which  the  man  who  was'theu  throwing  stopped 
at  once,  till  he  was  supplied  with  a  fresh  shield,  Man  utei 
man  took  his  turn,  tUl  every  weapon  was  thrown,  without 
inflicting  any  wound.  When  all  was  over,  the  happy  lover 
tfare^van  opossum  rug  over  the  bride ;  she  was  then  his  beyond 
dispute,  and  immediately  adopted  by  his  tribe,  without  any 
offence  to  herself." 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  individual  snfFering  and  generEil 
war  between  the  tribes  is  witohcrafL  The  soroererB  or 
medicine-men  always  keep  their  own  tribe  in  fear  and 
trembling,  and  are  supposed  oapahls  of  killing,  by  sorcery,  ' 
any  person  belonging  to  the  neignbouring  tribes.  In  accord- 
ance with  these  notions,  whenever  the  member  of  a  tribe 
dies,  it  is  at  once  set  down  that  he  wae  bewitched  by  the 
sorcerers  of  some  neighbouring  tribe,  and  frequently  there 
are  great  incantations  and  ceremonies  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  the  crime  upon  some  partioular  man;  and,  if  the 
alleged  murderer  is  thus  magically  discovered,  it  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  duty  of  ttte  relations  of  the  deceased 
forthwith  to  go  and  kill  him. 

The  intelligence  of  the  Auatralian  aborigineB,  says  Mr.  Lang, 
is  generally  regarded  e.B  of  the  lowest  character,  but  there  are 
reasons  for  forming  a  very  different  opinion.  No  one,  seeing 
them  merely  as  idle  wandering  vagabonds  among  the  white 
men,  can  judge  as  to  what  they  are  in  their  natural  state.  In 
their  subltety  as  dipiomatiats,  and  their  skill  and  activity  in 
war  and  the  chase,  I  consider  them  quite  equol  to  the 
American  Indiana.  The  great  weir  for  catching  tish,  on  the 
Upper  Darling,  and  another  described  by  Morrill,  the  ship- 
wrecked mariner,  who  passed  so  many  years  among  them. 
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Erove  that  ^ey  are  oap&ble  of  constradiiig  works  upon  s 
iTge  scale,  and  requiring  oombined  action.  EverytbiDg  they 
have  to  do  they  do  in  the  very  beat  manner  ;  and  for  every 
contingency  that  ariaeB  they  devise  a  aimpte  remedy. 

The  GOrroboree  has  often  been  deBoribsd,  but  the  following 
account  will  show  that  these  performancea  are  sometimes 
conducted  on  a  much  more  imposing  soale  than  ia  generally 
believed.  Eaglehawk,  or  Ola  Billy,  the  master  of  the 
ceremonies  on  the  occasion  of  the  following  corroboree,  a 
native  of  the  Maranoa  district,  is  described  by  Mi.  Lang  as 
having  been  a  man  of  great  ability  and  influence,  who 
succeeded  in  inducing  five  tribes  tg  combine  in  opposing  the 
progress  of  the  whites  in  the  occupation  of  his  district  The 
Bcene  on  which  this  grand  oonoboree  was  acted  waa  near 
Surat:— 

"There  were  over  600  natives  in  the  assemblags.  The 
Btage  consisted  of  an  open  glade  surrounded  by  a  belt  of 
rather  thick  timber,  about  200  yards  in  length  and  breadth, 
narrowing  towards  the  south  end,  across  which  sat  the 
orchestra,  consisting  of  nearly  a  hundred  women,  lad  by 
Eaglehawk  himsel£  The  leader  ohaunted  a  description  of 
scen'es  as  they  passed,  accompanied  by  the  women,  their 
voices  continuously  repeating  what  seemed  to  be  the  same 
words,  while  they  beat  time  by  striking  with  a  stick  a  quantity 
of  earth,  tightiy  rolled  up  in  a  piece  of  cloth  or  opossum 
lug.  The  moon  shone  brightly,  lighting  up  the  stage  and 
the  tops  of  the  ti^es,  but  casting  a  deep  shadow  below.  This 
shadow,  however,  was  again  relieved  by  several  large  fires  on 
each  side  of  the  stage,  leaving  a  clear  view  of  Eaglehawk 
and  the  orchestra,  behind  whom  stood  the  spectators,  the 
whites  being  in  tbe  centre.  The  first  act  of  me  corroboree 
was  the  representation  of  a  hard  of  cattle,  feeding  out  of  the 
forest  and  camping  on  the  plain,  the  black  perlbrmers  being 
painted  accordin^y.  The  imitation  was  most  skilfifl,  the 
action  and  attitude  of  every  individual  member  of  the  entire 
herd  being  ludicrously  exact  Some  lay  down  and  chewed 
the  cud,  others  stood  scratclujig  themselves  with  their  hind 
fbet  or  homa,  licking  themselves  or  their  calves ;  aeveral 
continued  rubbing  their  heads  against  each  other.  This 
having  lasted  for  some  time,  scenethe  second  commenced,  A 
party  of  blacks  was  seen  creeping  towards  the  cattie,  taking 
all  the  usual  precautions,  anch  as  keeping  to  windward,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  herd  from  being  alarmed.  They  got  up 
close  to  the  cattle  at  last  and   sf  eared  two  head,  to  th« 
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intense  delight  of  the  blaok  epectators.  Scene  the  third  oom- 
menoed  with  the  Bound  of  horaes  galloping  tlirough  the 
timber,  followed  by  the  appearanoe  of  a  party  of  wMtes  on 
hOTsebaok,  remarkably  well  got  up.  The  faoe  was  painted 
whitey-biown,  with  an  imitation  of  the  oabbage-tree  hat ; 
the  bodies  were  painted,  eome  blue  and  others  red,  to 
tepressnt  the  ehirts ;  below  the  waist  was  a  resemblance  of 
the  moleskin  troosers.  These  manofaotured  whites  at  oaoe 
wheeled  to  the  right,  £red,  and  drove  the  blacks  before  them ; 
the  latter  soon  rallied,  however  and  a  desperate  fight  ensued, 
the  blacks  extending  their  flanks  and  driving  back  the  whites. 
The  native  spectators  groaned  whenever  a  blackfellow  fell, 
hat  cheered  lastily  when  a  white  bit  the  dust ;  and  a  length, 
after  the  ground  bad  beeu  fought  over  and  over  again,  the 
whites  were  ignominiously  driven  from  the  field,  amidst  the 
frantic  delight  of  the  natives." 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that  a  people  with  such  apti- 
tudes, such  quickness  of  apprehension,  readiness  of  resource, 
■fid,  within  a  certain  range,  remaikabls  versatility  of  talent^ 
should  be  doomed  to  rapid  extinction;  for,  there  is  no  more 
hope  that  the  blackfellow  will  survive  the  process  of  the 
occupation  and  eettlement  of  his  country  than  that  the  emu 
and  the  kangaroo  will  escape  extinction  by  becoming  domes- 
ticated. The  colonisation  of  the  country  alters  the  con- 
ditions under  which  alone  they  could  exist  Every  year  the 
white  man  makes  troah  inroads  upon  their  plains  and  foreet 
homes,  and  every  year  both  men  and  anintals  disappear 
before  him.  None  but  visionary  enthusiasts  will  oontend 
Ifaat  it  is  possible  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  the  Australian 
aborigines  by  any  means  short  of  the  total  abandonment  of 
the  coantry  by  civilised  man ;  but  every  man  not  blind  to 
the  claims  of  humanity  will  admit  that  their  position  might 
be  vreatly  ameliorated  and  their  days  in  the  land  prolooged 
if  those  who  have  taken  possession  of  their  country  felt 
their  responsibilities  and  fulfllled  their  dntdes  towards  them. 
Numerous  efforts,  dictated,  no  doubt,  by  sinoere  desires  for 
their  welfare,  have  been  made  to  convert  and  civilise  them, 
and  some  plans  have  for  a  time  given  faint  hopes  of  success, 
bat  the  ultimate  result  has  always  been  the  same.  Firearms 
wielded  by  murderous  hands  have  slain  some,  poison  has 
slain  eome,  loathsome  diseases  have  slain  some,  and  strong 
drink  has  slain  some,  but  no  one  of  these  causes,  nor  all  of 
them  combined,  sufficiently  accounts  fos  the  rapid  extinetion 
which  the  race  is  undergoing.    Yet  there  is  aouiing  occult  or 
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mysteriouB  in  the  causes  of  their  diaappeaianos.  Their  des- 
taniDtion  is  entirely  due  to  the  oooapation  of  their  country  by 
a  more  powerful  r&ce,  whose  presenoe  has  completely  altered 
the  oircumBtanoes  ander  whioh  they  previously  lived,  and 
moved,  and  had  their  being.  Their  baonte  have  been 
invaded,  their  habits  have  been  ohanged,  their  old  pniBuits 
have  been  rendered  impoaeible,  their  organisation  has  been 
broken  up,  and,  worse  than  all,  their  natural  food  has  been 
destroyed ;  starvation  has  done  its  work,  hope  and  vigour 
have  forsaken  them,  they  have  become  demoralised,  and 
apathy  or  the  reoklessnese  of  despair  has  overtaken  them. 
Tne  great  old  family  of  man  to  whioh  they  belong  has 
become  extinct  long  since  in  most  other  lands.  They  aze 
almost  the  laat  of  uieir  race,  and  they  are  fast  yielding  to 
that  inevitable  onward  march  of  humanity  which  aver\riieln!ia 
and  crushes  all  who  do  not  join  its  ranks. 

The  geology,  as  well  as  the  animo]  and  vegetable  pro- 
ductions of  Australia,  indicates  an  antiquity  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  portion  of  the  world.  Ite  existing  flora  and 
buna  represent  or  rather  approximate  to  species  long  sinoft 
sztinct  in  other  lands,  and  afford  abundant  proof  that  the  causes 
which  produced  the  most  recent  submergences  and  npheavala 
of  islands  and  continents  did  notoperate  here  to  the  eame  extent 
as  elsewhere.  In  AuatnJla,  we  see  to-day  both  animate  and 
inanimate  nature  under  forms  and  conditions  identical  with 
those  which  existed  perhape  millions  of  years  ago.  If  tha 
lessons  of  geological  science  are  read  aright,  the  caauarina 
moaned  on  the  banks  of  Australian  streams,  and  the  kangaroo 
bounded  over  Australian  plains,  long  ere  the  white  clifb  o( 
En^Rod  emerged  &om  the  waters  of  the  ooean.  It  may 
perhaps  be  thought  prsBumptnoua  even  to  speculate  as  to 
-whether  the  oountry  was  at  that  remote  period  occupied  by 
man ;  but,  as  most  of  the  oonditions  under  whioh  he  existed 
afterwards  must  then  have  been  present,  the  suppositioa 
would  be  by  no  means  a  violent  one.  Ws  know  enough, 
^wever,  to  sanction  the  belief  that  the  Australian  aborigines 
are  the  repreaentatives  of  the  most  ancient  femily  of  man- 
kind ;  while  inferences  justify  the  oonclusion  that  even  if  the 
greatest  Emtiquity  ever  claimed  for  Egyptian,  Aesyrian,  or 
Indian  monuments  should  be  conceded,  they  eould  only  carry 
ns  back  to  a  period  whioh  is  as  yesterday  in  the  history  of 
our  race.  If  no  ruined  cities  or  Mien  fanes  evidence  the 
piesenoe  in  Australia  in  former  ages  of  a  higlwr  dvilisatioii, — 
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If  we  h&ve  no  mouumente  of  anoient  art,  no  remaiiiB  -wliicli 
tell  of  the  triumphs  of  conquerors  or  the  ambition  or  piety 
of  tolere — the  negative  proof  thus  afforded  of  the  vast 
antiquity  of  the  present  Australian  race  is  the  ationgeat 
whidi  it  is  poasible  to  imagine. 


lAPTEE    IL 


Dccrmri  of  moiroaawisa,  add  senibu. 
o»  1788. 

On  Captain  Hunter's  departure  (September  30,  1800,}  the 
goTernntent  deTOlved  upon  Captain  Philip  Gidle;  King,  the 
of&cei  who  had  been  the  founder  and  Lieutenant-GoTemor  of 
the  settlement  at  Norfolk  Island.  Capbun  King  was  the  son 
of  a  draper  at  Launceston,  in  Cornwall,  and  having  passed 
nearjy  all  bis  life  at  sea,  was  said  to  be  somewhat  impetuous 
in  manner  and  exceedingly  out-spoken  in  language.  He  was 
an  intimate  iHeud  of  Captain  Phillip  the  first  Governor,  and 
they  had  served  together  with  distinction  in  various  parte  of 
the  world.  They  were  both  self-made  men,  of  comparatively 
humble  origin,  and  this  oircumstance  probably  cemented,  if 
it  did  not  originate,  the  lasting  friendship  which  existed 
between  them.  Unlike  his  more  able  and  far-seeing  friend, 
Captain  King  bad  a  very  poor  opinion  of  the  resources  of  the 
ooKiny,  and  a  mnch  worse  one  of  many  of  the  people  who  had 
been  sent  to  develope  them.  He  said  it  was  useless  to  attempt 
to  make  farmeis  of  pickpookete,  considered  it  undesirable 
to  expend  labour  on  the  unproductive  soil  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  contended  that  Norfolk  Island  offered  much 
greater  inducements  for  colonisation  than  any  part  of  the 
mainland  of  Australia. 

It  is  creditable  to  his  judgment  and  character,  however, 
that  he  quickly  perceived  and  deeply  regretted  the  con- 
sequences of  the  odious  monopoly  then  exercised  by  the 
military  and  civil  officers,  and  determined,  bo  &r  as  he  was 
able,  to  destroy  it.  For  this  purpose  he  encouraged  and 
brought  into  notice  tlie  most  deserying  of  the  emanoipattid 
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conviois.  Previoas  to  his  time  no  licease  to  dispose  of  wines 
or  epiritB,  either  hj  wholesale  or  retail,  had  been  gnuited  to 
any  but  commissioDed  or  non-commissioned  offlcere.  The 
latter  were  of  oonrse  tmdeT  the  control  of  their  military 
superiors,  many  of  whom  had  amassed  very  large  euma  by 
the  spirit  monopoly. 

Oovemor  King's  object  was  a,  very  prsiaeworthy  one,  hat 
nnfoitunately  he  attempted  to  carry  it  out  in  an  injudicious 
and  improper  manner.  One  of  his  most  serious  errors  waa 
the  granting  of  the  privilege  to  sell  spirits  far  too  lavishly 
and  indisoriminately.  He  idlowed  the  gaoler  to  sell  rum  at  a 
place  opposite  the  gaol  door.  A  like  privilege  waa  accorded 
to  the  chief  constable  and  other  persons  whose  duties  were 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  practice  of  the  publican's 
calling.  The  consequence  was  that  drunkenness  and  crime 
rapidly  increased ;  and  it  became  plain  that  in  attempting  to 
cure  one  evil  Governor  King  had  oreated  others  and  much 
greater  ones.  A  late  writer  in  describing  the  results  of 
these  changes,  the  disorganisation  among  the  military,  the 
exceedingly  loose  state  of  discipline  among  the  convicts,  and 
the  disorders  which  Qovemor  King  quickly  allowed  to  grow 
up  in  all  the  departments  of  his  government^  says: — "A 
general  dissolution  of  morals  and  a  general  relaxation  of 
discipline,  were  the  result  of  a  state  of  things  so  outrageously 
preposterous.  Neither  marryipg  nor  giving  in  marriage  waa 
thought  of  in  the  oolony  ;  and,  as  the  arm  of  the  civil  power 
was  withered  under  the  blasting  influence  of  the  miserable 
system  which  prevailed,  the  police  of  the  colony  was  wretch- 
edly admin iBtered,  and  virtuous  industry  was  neither 
encouraged  nor  protected.  Bands  of  bushrangers  or  runaway 
convicts  traversed  the  country  in  all  directions,  and,  entering 
the  houses  of  the  defenceless  settlers  in  open  day,  committed 
fearful  atrocities."  Butitisveryprobablethat,  like  all  monopo- 
lists and  others  who  have  had  their  privileges  interfered  with, 
those  who  suffered  in  pocket  by  Qovemor  King's  conduct 
greetly  exaggerated  the  evils  brought  about  by  the  changes 
which  be  introduced.  Still,  after  risking  fuU  allowances  on 
this  account;  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  etate  of  morals  and 
manners  at  this  time  was  very  deplorable ;  and  it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  period  of  the  lowest  ebb  in  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  colony. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  these  heavy  drawbacks,  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country  were  so  great  that  a  steady  progress 
continued  to  be  made  in  wealth  and  material  prosperity. 
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This  progrsBS  wae  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  tbe  foresight 
and  eoterpriae  of  one  man.  Captain  John  Uacarthur,  who  bad 
arrived  in  the  colony  in  1791,  as  an  officer  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Corps.  He  appears  to  have  been  struck  vrith  the  great 
pastoral  capabilities  of  the  country,  almost  on  his  landing, 
and  forthwith  determined  to  become  a  settler.  He  sooa 
commenced  to  improve  the  breed  of  sheep,  with  the  intention 
of  introdooing  the  growing  of  fine  wool  for  exportation  to 
England.  The  first  attempts  made  by  Mr.  Macarthur,  and 
others  who  were  induced  to  follow  his  example,  consisted  in 
crossing  the  small  Bengal  sheep  with  the  larger  Cape  breed. 
The  success  which  attended  this  experiment  was  eo  encoura- 
ging that  specimens  of  woollei^  clolji,  mannfactuied  fi^m  the 
improved  staple,  were  sent  to  England  so  early  as  1798,  Mr. 
Uacarthur's  farseeiug  intelligence  and  enlightened  ambition 
were,  however,  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  result.  &e 
endeavoured,  shortly  afterwards  to  procnre  from  England 
sheep  of  the  best  Spanish  Uerino  breed,  and  ultimately 
succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  King's  farm,  at  Kew,  some 
very  choice  animals  of  that  description.  The  immediate 
sacceas  of  his  experiment  exceeded  all  reasonable  expectations, 
bat  the  full  extent  and  ultimate  consequences  were  neither 
seen  nor  suspected  until  many  years  afterwards. 

Property  of  all  desoriptious  went  on  rapidly  inoreaaing  in 
nominal  value  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  until  eveiy  thing  appears  to  have  reached  ft 
ridiculously  absurd  price.  This  unwholesoms  state  of  things 
teems  to  have  been  in  part  owing  to  the  example  set  by 
Many  of  those  who  were  virtually  the  rulers  of  the  country — 
the  military  officers, — and  probably  in  some  degree  to  Uiat 
itching  desire  for  peddling  and  dealing  which  has  always 
characterised  the  prison  class.  Patient  toil  and  habits  of 
economy  were  foreign  to  the  nature  of  most  of  these  people; 
but  theii  desire  for  display  and  personal  gratification  was 
geDeraUv  as  strong  as  their  love  of  industry  was  weak. 
Deterred  by  the  most  terrible  punishments  &om  acquiring  tlie 
means  of  procuring  the  gratification  of  their  desires  by 
dishonest  courses,  t^ey  were  compelled  to  resort  to  dealing 
as  the  only  means  by  which  they  could  accomplish  their 
ends.  Agriculture  woa  eo  laborious,  and  its  results  so  remote 
and  so  UDoertain,  as  to  be  distasteful  to  most  of  them,  and 
nnfortanately  there  was  little  else  but  traffic  or  crime  to 
which  they  could  betake  themselves.  Where  this  feeling 
WM  to  general  and  bo  strong  it  is  no  wonder  that  almost  aU 
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Muds  of  movable  property  was  ooDBtantly  changing  handK. 
A  specimen  of  tbe  prioea  mling  at  the  ead  of  the  eighteenth 
century  wUl  show  the  result  of  this  gambling  sort  of  traffic- — 
horses,  £90  each ;  cows,  ^0  ;  a  Cape  sheep,  £7  10s ;  geese, 
B  guinea  each  ;  tea,  16b.  a  pound ;  a  common  earthenware  oup 
and  saucer,  20e;  and  other  articles  in  proportion.  The  great 
profits  made  by  many  of  these  dealers  reacted  most;  injurioasly 
on  thoBS  who  had  set  a  bad  example  of  a  somewhat  simiW 
kind,  viz.,  the  military  and  ciyil  officers,  who  up  to  this 
period  had  been  contented  with  a  monopoly  of  a  wholeaalo 
character,  and  had  not  descended  to  petj^  dealing.  Bat 
they  now  saw  before  them  instaneea  of  persons  acquiring 
considerable  wealth  who  bad  a  few  years  Before  been  trans- 
ported for  their  crimes ;  and  not  heing  disposed  to  allow 
others  to  make  money  faster  than  themselves,  and  being  in 
the  command  of  appliances  and  feoilities  which  were  beyond 
the  reach  of  persons  of  the  convict  class,  it  is  not  very 
surprising  that  they  took  advantage  of  their  positiorL  The 
results  were  that  most  of  the  military  and  civil  ofBcers  not 
only  commenced  dealing  too,  but  ultimately  formed  them- 
selves into  something  very  much  like  a  guild,  having  for  its 
object  a  monopoly  of  the  profits  on  all  importations,  by 
levying  a  sort  of  black  mail  on  all  goods  landed  in  the 
oolony,  and  particularly  of  such  stores  as  were  eent  out  by 
the  Home  Qovernment  for  disposal  to  the  settlers.  This 
fraternity  of  official  civil  and  military  traders  vras  the  better 
able  to  carry  out  its  designs  from  the  f^t  that  almost  the 
only  warehouses  in  which  goods  could  be  safely  placed  on 
being  landed  belonged  to  the  Government,  and  were  conse- 
queutly  completely  under  their  control  The  moment  a  cargo 
of  goods  was  stored,  these  gentlemen  assembled  and  divided 
the  various  consignments  between  thorn ;  they  then  placed 
their  marks,  and  the  prices  at  which  alone  the  public  were  to 
be  allowed  to  purchase,  on  each  package  or  article  as  the  case 
might  be.  By  this  plan,  although  no  money  was  actually 
paid,  they  reaped  enonnous  protits,  because  all  above  the 
prices  fiied  by^the  Government  (or  the  importers,  if  th© 
articles  were  private  property,)  went  into  their  pockets.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  was  a  fixed  scale  at  which  the  Govern- 
ment purchased  the  grain  and  other  produce  of  the  settlers. 
Their  position  enabled  these  official  hucksters  to  compel  the 
settlers  to  sell  to  them  at  their  own  prices, — they  reselling  to 
the  Government  at  the  high  rates  which  had  been  fixed  by 
their  influence  or  in  consequence  of  their  representations.     If 
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a  settlei  attempted  to  reaist  this  gross  imposition  there  was 
always  a  good  reason  forthcomiDg  why  hia  produce  could  not 
be  received  into  the  puUio  store.  This  esecroble  state  of 
thinge  reached  eocb  a  pitoh  at  last  that  in  some  years  it  is 
said  Dot  a  single  bushel  of  grain  or  a  pound  of  pork  found  its 
way  isto  the  Government  stores  except  through  tlieir  hands. 
Speaking  of  the  consequences  of  this  rage  for  dealing,  the 
offioial  monopoly,  and  the  cojisequent  poverty  of  the  email 
settlers  and  cultivators  of  the  soil,  Colonel  Collins,  writing  in 
September,  1800,  saya  : — "The  poverty  of  the  settlers,  and 
the  high  price  of  labour,  occasioned  much  land  to  have  been 
unemployed  this  year.  Many  of  the  inferior  &rmers  were 
nearly  ruined  by  the  high  price  that  they  were  obliged  to 
give  for  such  necessaries  as  they  required  irom  those  who  had 
been  long  in  the  habit  of  monopoliaing  every  article  brought 
to  the  settlement  for  sale ;  a  habit  of  which  it  was  found 
impossible  to  get  the  better,  without  the  positive  and  imme- 
diate interference  of  the  Government  at  home.  Many  repre- 
sentations had  been  made  on  this  distressing  subject,  and  tiiey 
seemed  in  some  degree  to  have  been  attended  to,  ae  in  several 
of  the  last  arrivals  &om  England,  certain  articles,  consisting 
of  implementa  of  husbandry,  clothing,  and  stores,  had  been 
consigned  to  tlie  Oovemor  himself,  to  be  retailed  for  the  use 
of  the  coloniete." 

This  praiseworthy  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Home  Govern- 
ment  was  however  completely  defeated,  for,  instead  of  being 
retailed  for  the  use  of  the  coloniets,  the  articles  were  as 
greedily  monopolised,  although  not  in  precisely  the  same 
way,  as  private  ooasignmeots  had  been  before.  The  system 
adopted  was  this  :  no  private  person  was  allowed  to  enter  the 

nVlic  stores  unless  he  was  able  to  produce  a  written  order 
m  a  government  ofiBcer.  These  orders  had  to  be  purchased 
at  a  very  high  rate,  and  consequently  no  articles  in  the  store 
oould  be  procured  by  those  who  wanted  them  except  by  paying 
a  heavy  premium  to  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  giving 
passes  or  orders  of  admission.  The  colony  groaned  under 
this  nefarious  eyetsm  for  years.  The  influence  of  the  official 
class  was  so  strong,  and  that  of  the  handful  of  respectable 
Mttlers  so  small,  that  it  was  long  before  anything  like  justice 
could  be  obtained.  At  laal^  however,  it  became  so  notorious 
as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  British  Parliament ;  and  in 
1812,  a  cooimittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  sat  to  investi- 
gate the  matter.  Although  its  introduotios  here  is  out  of 
■triot  chronological  order,  the  evidence  given  before  the  com* 
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mittee  of  the  Commons  tiirew  so  much  light  on  the  stato  of 
the  ooloiiy  at  this  period,  and  exposed  bo  clearly  the  working 
of  the  extraordinary  monopoly  of  the  official  class,  that  a  few 
extracts  from  it  will  enable  the  reader  tt)  understand  many 
events  which  followed  much  more  clearly  than  he  otherwise 
could.  Mr.  Margarot,  one  of  the  Scotch  martyrs,  who  having 
served  out  bis  sentence,  had  returned  to  England  some  time 
before,  was  one  of  the  witnesses  examined.    Here   is  Ms 


Maurice  Maboardt  culled  in,  and  fiamin^d : 

In  what  Tear  did  joii  sail  to  Kpk  South  'Walea  ?   lu  179-1, 

And  to  what  period  did  you  remain  ?     Till  the  year  1810. 

Did  j'ou  obaorve  that  in  consequence  o£  the  mode  in  which  the  conricts  at 
Botany  Bay  weie  treated,  that  their  morals  and  conduct  were  impioTe4  bj 
their  trcotraent?    No. 

What  dq  tou  conceive  lo  be  the  obstacles  to  their  improvement?  Tha 
wlcction  of  tlio  ofiiceis  b;  Qoveroment  who  arc  sent  out  there,  and  the  srbi- 
tiaiy  mods  in  nhich  that  government  is  carried  on,  foraEmuch  as  the;  have 
no  rule  to  go  by  hut  one  Act  o(  l>arlianient,  which  enjoins  Ihem  lo  keep  as 
near  (o  the  lawa  of  Englaad  as  they  can. 

Point  out  what  you  coneeive  to  bo  the  principal  defects  in  the  system 
adopted  by  the  omcera  sent  out  by  this  country  T  Trade,  and  peiaooal 
igaorance;  for  to  nothing  else  cau  their  behaviour  be  attributed;  it  is 
barbarous  and  cruel  in  the  eitreme. 

Do  the  majority  of  the  ofSccrs  to  whom  the  govenmunt  of  the  colooy  is 
entrusted  embark  in  trade?    All,  to  a  man. 

iviiat  is  that  trade!  It  consists,  iirst  of  all,  of  monopoly,  then  of  erlortion  i 
It  includes  all  the  necessaries  of  life  which  aro  brought  to  the  colony.  The 
trade  the  offioets  are  engaged  in  ia,  first,  the  supply  of  alorea  with  wheat  and 
pork,  sometimes  beef  and  miMton,  to  the  ezalusion  of  the  settlers;  next, 
veaeela  arrive  from  diSeient  parts  of  Europe,  and  from  India,  with  such 
artiulea  as  may  be  deemed  luxuries ;  tea,  augur,  rum,  wine,  little  mattera  for 
clothing,  silk  handkerchiefs,  &&,  and  a  variety  of  otliclce;  the  o9icerB 
purchase  them,  and  retail  them  at  perhapa  SOO  per  cent,  profit.  There  is 
likewise  another  monopoly  ;  the  Oovcrnment  has  been  very  kmd  to  the  colony, 
and  Gent  out  various  articlee  for  the  use  of  the  sattleca  und  prisoners,  such  «a 
uevea,  hata,  clothes,  linen,  coarse  cloth,  and  B  thousand  other  articles;  wbaa 
B  ship  of  that  kind  has  arrived,  and  the  goods  have  been  landed  in  tho 
King's  stores,  after  a  few  days  the  Gtoies  are  opened  to  the  oSiciirB,  who  go  in, 
lay  their  hands  upon  everything  of  value,  and  have  their  natncs  afliied  to  it 
as  purchaser^  and  they  leave  nothing  but  the  refuse  for  the  colony  ;  having 
to  done,  by  themselves  oi  bj  Iheir  agents,  they  retail  that,  as  I  ttaid  before,  at 
600  per  cent  profit.  I  bchere  T  am  not  out  when  T  aay,  that  a  sieve,  to  sift 
meal,  which  coat  them  5b.  9d.,  has  been  sold  for  three  guineas,  and  mm  I 
have  known  sold  at  £8  a  gallon,  which  cost  Ts.  6± 

So  yoQ  mean  that  civil  officers,  or  milil^iry,  or  both,  are  onsagcd  in  this 
ttade  ?  All  of  them,  to  a  man.  In  the  year  17SI7,  a  rambinaUon  bond  was 
entered  into  by  them,  by  which  they  were  neithei  lo  underbuy  or  uuderwll 
the  one  from  the  other. 

How  was  that  knovm  in  tha  colony  ?  Becanse  it  wbh  altertA  me  In  ncra. 
and  I  cefuaed  it,  aad  from  thence  beam  my  pi 
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nfoaed  rigning  it ;  it  want  in  ^t  to  do  i*hst  tbej  hire  done  ever  ainc« 
withoDC  it :  thera  vca  an  esprit  de  corps  among  tbem,  that  altbough  the^f 
might  joi  between  one  another,  if  you  offended  ono,  yoa  offended  ih»  whole ; 
and  an  J  poor  prisoner  that  had  the  misfortune  to  offend  an^r  one  oIBcer  would 
be  sure  to  get  aflogging  from  soma  other. 

Are  not  the  wttlen  supplied  with  Berrsnte  upon  the  Erst  anival  of  tlia 
oonviotsT  Ho,  they  are  not ;  thay  must  wait  till  all  the  officers  are  served ; 
they  must  wait  till  they  can  make  interest  with  Mma  person  in  office  to 

Ml.  Morgajot  waa  a  man  of  strong  prejudices  and  extrema 
opinioDB,  and  hU  Btatementa  may  therefore  be  regarded  ae 
somewhat  highly  coloured ;  bat  that  there  was  substantial 
foundation  for  what  he  said  is  proved  by  the  testimony  given 
by  others.  The  evidence  of  an  unexceptionable  witness,  the 
venerable  Robert  Campbell  of  the  wharf,  father  of  the  late 
Colonial  Treasurer,  was  as  follows  r — 

Hi,  Bokebt  Cakfbzli.  colled  in.  and  examined  : 

In  what  year  did  you  go  to  Bolany  Bay?    In  the  yedt  1708,  fromBengtd. 

To  what  year  did  you  remain  T  I  was  there,  with  the  eioeptioa  of  two  or 
UuTO  short  inlerralfl,  down  to  the  year  1810. 

For  whatpurpoaa  did  you  go?  On  a  mercantile  epeculatian,  to  {irocure  aeal 
■king  for  the  China  roardot^  and  supply  the  colony  witli  necatsary  articlea  of 
merchandise  from  Ecngsl. 

Did  Tou  reoeivo  that  encoaragemeut  from  tlis  GoTernoc  which  you  had 
reason  to  eipect !  When  I  first  arriTed,  in  IT08.  no  dans  of  settlers  were 
allowed  to  purchase  any  articlea  of  meichOQctisa  hut  the  officers  on  the  ostab- 
liahmenl,  civil  and  military. 

Were  you  allowed  to  sell  toot  merchandise  at  yonr  awn  price  f    Ho. 

T"  what  mannorwero  llie  piifes  filed  T    In  171)8.  the  offioers  fixed  the 
of  all  articlea  of  merchandise  which  I  had  than  for  sale.    In  1800,  and 

that  limo  to  my   departure  in  1810,  the  Goyomor  iiied  the  price  of 

tpirita  and  wine ;  the  other  ailicios  we  were  allowed  to  dispose  of  to  the  beat 
advantage. 

Had  von  an  opportUDity  of  seeing  the  manner  in  which  the  merchandise 
sold  to  Ute  military  and  eivil  officers  was  at ternards  retailed  to  the  coluny  T 
Yes. 

At  what  profit  were  the  articles  mlailedl  Spirits  sometimes  at  500  per 
cent,  at  least    on  other  articles  generally  about  from  50  to  75  per  cent. 

Were  no  difficulties  thrown  in  Tour  way  in  the  dipposal  of  the  other 
irlicles,  besides  spirits  and  wineT    On  my  first  arrival  there  were. 

Were  they  eompletely  lamoved  during  the  last  ten  years  T  Bzoept  on  spirits 
and  wino  they  were. 

Other  witnesses  gave  evidence  which  also  strongly  corro- 
borated the  existence  of  the  evils  complained  o£  It  should  be 
recollected,  too,  in  justioe  to  Margaret,  that  both  Mr.  Campbell 
and  Mr.  Palmer  belonged  to  the  privileged  class. 
Mr.  JoBM  PiLMEit  called  in,  and  eianuned  : 

In  what  jr*t  did  you  go  to  Botany  Bay?  In  the  year  1766,  at  the  fint 
formingot  the  settlement 

And  ramained  Ull  what  period  I    I  ismaintd  till  the  mouth  of  Uiy,  1811). 
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What  waa  ysnr  ofBoa  in  Botany  Bay?    When  I  fintwantoul,!  wmtai 
purwc  of  the  8iriag,  and  in  the  jeai  1790  I  mts  appointad  Conmuealrj. 
Wat  the  afidity  for  B[niitu<nu  liqutm  vary  great  in  the  colony  I    Ysa,  it 

Waa  the  pica  very  high  ?     The  price  was  regulated  by  the  Governor. 

Of  allepintuDualiquore  J    Yea. 

Were  uiey  aotd  in  the  colony  at  the  price  at  which  they  were  laoded  T 
Ko,  they  wen  bought  at  6a  and  7a.,  and  sold  aometimes  u  high  aa  £2  and 
£3  and  £4. 

Waa  not  the  giealeet  propoctioa  bought  by  the  officsn  of  GvTernoient  f 
Each  officer  waa  allowed  to  take  a  certain  quantity,  the  licensed  people  had 
the  same ;  in  general  the  officer*  had  tke  same  as  Uie  lioented  people. 

Host  of  the  officers  in  that  colony  bsfficked  in  ^iritaoua  liquon  T  Tea, 
they  did. 

WiLLUK  BiCBAEDsoK  ctillml  in,  and  examined : 

Id  irbat  ^ear  did  yon  go  to  Botany  Bay  ^  I  do  not  mollect  the  year ;  I 
went  oat  with  Oovemor  Phillip  in  Che  first  fleet 

Till  what  year  did  yon  remain  there?  1  came  home  last  ChritlmM  ma 
twelvemontha,  Christmas  1810. 

Were  the  srfiolea  yon  bought  for  yooTBelf  eipenaiTe  to  yoat  Very 
ezpendve ;  shoeB,  20t.  a  pair ;  for  a  ebirt,  20a  ;  sugar,  7d.  per  ponnd,  and 
tea  a  dollar  an  ounce ;  apirita,  generally,  30s.  a  bottle. 

Wen  those  high  prices  owing  to  a  temporary  acannty,  or  vrag  it  a  geoefkl 
thing!   It  iras  general  for  tbe  poor ;  thsnchconldgst  itchespra'. 

Are  you  able  to  aocouai  for  theee  high  prices  T  No,  I  cannot ;  but  from 
anntlemen  having  an  opportunity  of  going  aboard,  and  buyinjc  things  of 
ue  captain ;  we  could  not  go  on  board,  because  we  were  always  paid  with 
ooppei  coin,  and  theretoro  wa  could  buy  nothing ;  i(  I  had  gt>t  £20  aol<liw'B 


In  the  Utter  part  of  1799  and  tlie  commencemeiit  of  the 
followina;  year,  a  large  nuiaber  of  persona  who  had  been 
convicted  of  having  taken  part  in  the  Irish  rebellion  of 
"Ninety 'eighth  arrived  in  the  colony.  It  was  a  eubjeot  of 
complaint  by  the  settlers  and  offloers  who  wanted  hard  work- 
ing, robust  men,  for  oleaTing-  their  farms,  that  many  of  these 
persons,  having  been  bred  up  to  profefiBlons,  or  in  the  habits 
of  genteel  life,  were  incapable  of  labour  and  therefore  useless 
to  the  colony.  From  the  money  m  airing  point  of  view,  these 
oomplainta  were  probably  well  ibunded ;  but  considering  the 
moral  and  intelleotual  condition  of  t&e  commnnity  at  that 
penod,  the  aooession  of  a  number  of  persons  of  the  class 
alluded  to  must,  notwithstanding  their  political  offences,  have 
been  a  great  giun.  Amongst  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
exiled  rebels  were  the  Bev.  Henry  Fulton,  a  oleigyman  of 
the  Church  of  England;  tl^  Rev.  Father  Harold,  who  hod 
been  parish  priest  of  BecuUa,  in  the  county  of  Dublin ; 
William  Henry  Aloook,  who  had  been  a  captain  in  a  regiment 
of  the  line;  his  brothei-in-law.  Dr.  O'Connor;  and  Joseph 
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Holt^  better  known  aa  Genaisl  Holt,  the  principal  leader  of 
tli«  liiah  rebel  army.  Mr.  Holt  vaa  a  very^  extraordinary  man, 
and  altbongh.  be  oannot  be  said  to  have  exeroised  any  verr 
remarkable  influence  on  the  condition  of  tbe  community  into 
which  he  was  thrown,  he  left^  at  hie  death,  which  took  place 
near  Dublin,  in  1826,  a  singularly  interesting  autobiography, 
which  shows  so  clearly  what  that  oondition  was,  and  gives  so 
much  insight  into  the  every-day  life  of  the  colonists,  that  a 
short  sketch  of  his  origin,  doings,  and  character,  will  hardly 
be  considered  oat  of  place  in  these  pages.  He  was  an  Irish 
Protestant  of  English  extraction,  a  native  of  Ballydaniel,  in 
the  ^unty  of  Wioklow,  His  father  was  a  small  farmer,  and 
Holt  himself  was  brought  up  to  the  same  occupation.  He 
afterwards,  in  addition  to  his  agricultural  pursuits,  became 
road  contractor  and  overseer  of  publio  works  for  tbe  Barony 
of  Ballynecoie.  At  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  tbe  rebel- 
lion, in  1798,  he  was  a  thriving  yeoman,  upwards  of  forty 
years  of  age,  a  loyal  sobjeot,  and  a  stanch  FrotestanL  He 
knew  little  oi  nothing  of  politics,  and  looked  upon  the  lebeU 
aa  people  deserving  tbe  most  severe  punishment  that  could 
possibly  be  inflicted  for  daring  to  raise  their  hands  against 
the  government  It  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  that  notwith- 
standing the  position  of  rebel  general  in  which  circumstances 
ofterwuds  placed  him,  he  continued  to  hold  tbe  most  loyal 
opinions  as  long  as  he  lived.  Probably  few  instances  can 
be  found  in  which  a  man  was  carried  by  the  stream  of  events  , 
in  a  ooorse  so  directly  opposite  to  that  in  which  bis  habits, 
religion,  character,  and  couvictions  would  have  led  him.  For 
some  years  previous  to  1798  he  bad  made  himself  many 
enemies  by  bis  energetic  and  courageous  conduct  in  tfao 
capture  of  many  desperate  offenders  against  the  laws ;  and  in 
addition  to  this  he  bad  incurred,  on  account  of  some  pecuniary 
quarrel,  in  wbicb  be  says  he  was  greatly  wronged,  the  ranco- 
rous enmity  of  a  wealthy  and  powerful  but  unprincipled 
neighbour.  This  man,  who  afterwards  oooupied  a  very  con- 
spicuous place  in  Irish  society,  was.  or  professed  to  be,  a  rapid 
luyaliet,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  ingratiating  himself  with 
the  government  by  denouncing  and  persecuting  obnoxious 
neighbours.  When  martial  law  was  proclaimed,  this  man's 
position  as  a  magistrate  enabled  bim  to  ravage  tbe  district  in 
which  Holt  lived  with  Are  and  eword.  He  burnt  to  tbe 
groond  the  bonsea  and  homesteads  of  many  Catholic  families, 
driving  tbe  men  to  join  the  rebels  in  tiie  Wioklow  mountains, 
whilfl  the  women  and  children  were  redaoed  to  ft  state  of 
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fitarration.  Hol^  notwithstanding  that  he  was  b  Protestant 
and  an  unswerving  upholder  of  English  rule,  had  always 
heenagieatfavonrite  with  his  Catholio  neighbours,  and  was 
ever  ready  to  take  theji  part  when  he  thought  they  were 
oppressed.  Being  a  bold  outspoken  man,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
denounce  the  conduct  of  the  magistrate  referred  to,  and  endea- 
voured to  interfere  in  behalf  of  his  poorer  and  less  loyal 
neighbours.  He  kne<>v  that  the  peraecutiona  which  they  suffered 
proceeded  much  more  &om  private  malice,  and  the  officious 
seal  of  bad  men  in  the  advancement  of  their  own  personal  and 
selfish  interests,  than  from  any  wish  or  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  British  Government  to  oppress  his  Oatholio  fejlow- 
fiubjocta.  Holf  s  interference,  altJiough  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  taken  any  more  tangibleform  then  that  of  uttering  strong 
words  against  tiie  oppressor,  end  the  extending  of  sympathy 
and  assistance  to  the  oppressed,  was  fatal  to  bis  interests.  He 
was  denounced  by  his  powerful  neighbour  and  personal  enemy 
aa  a  rebel,  or  as  an  aider  and  abettor,  of  rebels,  his  house  and 
property  were  burnt  and  destroyed,  bis  wit^  and  children 
thrown  upon  the  world,  and  to  save  hie  life  he  was  obliged  to 
fly  to  the  mountains  to  seek  the  assistance  of  others  siinilarly 
situated.  Even  under  these  circumstances  his  loyal^  vraa 
never  shaken  for  a  moment.  He  looked  upon  the  rebeb  and 
their  cause  as  utterly  contemptible.  He  knew  nothing  of 
republican  theories,  and  cared  nothing  about  political  parties- 
He  had  been  grossly  wronged,  but  he  did  not  blame  the 
Qovemment ;  for  all  his  aspirations  began  and  ended  in  a 
wish  to  redress  local  grievances  and  to  punish  the  petty 
tyrants  who  had  burnt  his  house,  rendered  his  family  home- 
less, and  driven  bis  neighbours  to  desperate  conrses.  In  his 
autobiography  he  naver  neglects  an  opportunity  of  giving 
expression  to  his  conUmpt  for  those  who  had  engaged  in  the 
rebellion  &om  political  motives,  and  he  is  the  more  especially 
severe  upon  those  who,  having  occupied  respeotable  positions, 
had  sacrificed  life,  liberty,  or  property  for  tlie  sake  of  what 
he  thought  Quixotic  theories  and  sentimental  notions  of 
liberty.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  oourageous,  outepokea, 
ready-witted,  but  somewhat  vain  and  hot  tempered  man,  of 
very  limited  edaoation,  but  with  a  good  address,  commanding 
presenoe,  and  a  very  determined  expression  of  oount«nanoe. 
The  poor  misguided  ignorant  peasants  whom  he  found  in 
arms  in  the  Wicklow  mountains,  bad  been  deserted,  as  sooa 
as  real  danger  appeared,  by  many  unprincipled  oowards  who 
bad  helped  to  &ji  tha  spark  of  rebellioa  into  a  flame^  and 
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theif  nambeis  were  doily  augmanted  by  ruffians  who  sought 
only  an  opportunity  for  pIundsT,  The  rabble  rout  of  rebels 
hailed  the  accession  of  Holt  to  their  ranks  with  the  greatsst 
joy.  They  knew  he  was  a  man  efhonesty  of  purpose,  courage, 
and  capacity,  and  they  insisted  in  hia  being  tiieir  leader.  Ha 
bad  no  ohoioe.  He  could  not  return  to  his  ruined  home,  for 
a  price  was  set  upon  his  head,  and  to  refuse  the  position  to 
^vhich  the  rebels  wished  to  elevate  him  was  to  court  the 
suspicion  and  to  ensure  the  enmity  of  the  most  desperate 
gang  of  rofBans  than  ever  robbed  and  plundered  in  the  name 
of  liberty.  Be  endeavoured  to  gather  round  him  as  a  body- 
guard men  who  like  himself  had  private  wrongs  to  redress, 
or  who  wets  sincere  in  their  desire  for  the  political  regenera- 
tion of  their  country  ;  but  during  the  many  months  that  be 
acted  as  rebel  leader  he  was  never  free  from  tbe  fear  of  being 
assassinated  or  betrayed  by  his  followers  for  the  Bake  of  the 
reward  offered  bv  the  O-overnment.  Having  led  his  men 
ihrough  many  successful  conflicts,  he  at  length  ventured  to 
exert  his  authority,  although  often  in  vain,  to  prevent  outrage 
and  plunder.  At  one  period  hia  army — if  an  almost  nadia- 
Mplined  mob  could  properly  be  called  on  army — numbered 
t^Qt  thirteen  thousand  men.  He  says  they  were  for  the 
moat  part  the  most  despicable  set  of  cowards,  fools,  and 
knaves  that  ever  disgraced  humanity.  His  reliable  men, 
those  who  actually  fought  for  aught  but  plunder,  do  not 
seem  to  have  numbered  more  than  a  few  hundreds  at  any 
time,  and  as  there  never  was  the  slightest  political  sympathy 
between  him  and  even  his  best  followers,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  they  soon  dwindled  to  a  few  scores.  He  got  rid  of  the 
thousands  of  plunderers  who  followed  his  effective  force  as 
best  he  could,  and  ot  one  time  was  so  disgusted  with  their 
atrocities  that  he  sent  information  of  their  whereabouts  to  a 
party  of  the  royal  troops,  with  the  hope  that  they  would 
attack  and  disperse  or  cut  them  to  pieces.  He  saw  the  utter 
hoplessness  and  absurdity  of  the  rebellion  from  the  firsts  and 
resolved  to  make  terms  for  himself,  if  he  could  possibly  do 
so  withont  betraying  his  companions.  He  was  at  last  enabled 
to  effect  this  object  by  giving  himself  up  to  Lord  Powers- 
court,  with  the  implied  condition  that  his  lil'e  should  be 
Bpared.  He  was  never  brought  to  trial,  but  banished  for  life, 
and  by  the  kindness  and  munificence  of  a  lady  who  felt  a 
deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  hia  wife  and  family,  Mrs. 
Holt  and  his  son  Joshua  were  provided  with  passages  on 
boaid  the  ship  despatohed  by  the  OoTenujient  to  convey  him 
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and  other  rebels  to  ISew  South  Wales.  Joshua  Holt,  althongh 
a  bof  of  bat  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age  at  the  tiine  of 
the  rebellion,  went  through  some  very  remarkable  scenee  in 
that  memorable  outbreak.  When  his  fatlier,  about  fourteen 
years  afterwards,  obtained  a  full  pardon  and  retomed  to 
Ireland,  Joshua  remained  in  the  (XMony,  where  ha  mairied, 
brought  up  a  large  family,  and  lived,  much  respected,  to  the 
age  of  almost  four-score  years.  He  died,  a  short  time  since, 
in  Eiizabeth-street,  Sydney.  He  was  fond  of  reckling  the 
recollectioBB  of  his  boyish  life,  and  recounting  the  strange 
Ecenes  he  hud  witnessed  in  his  early  youth. 

The  above  somewhat  lengthy  notice  of  General  Holt,  will, 
it  ie  believed,  not  be  thought  out  of  place,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  we  are  imdebted  to  his  autobiography  for  a  most 
life-like,  although  darkly-coloured,  picture  of  the  colony  during 
the  first  decade  of  the  present  century.  This  Life  of  Genend 
Holt  was  edited  by  T.  Crofton  Croker,  Esq.,  and  published  in 
London,  in  two  volumes,  in  1838, 

A  good  deal  In  Holf  s  life,  which  refers  to  the  conduct  and 
character  of  colonial  authorities  and  notabilitieB,  is  conohed  in 
terms  of  great  bitterness,  and  abusive  epithets  dre  very  freely 
indulged  in.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  in  justice  to  the 
memory  of  those  bo  assailed,  to  moke  scnne  considerable 
allowance  for  the  words  of  a  hot-tempered  man  smarting 
under  what  he  considered  personal  wrongs,  and  anxious  to 
expose  the  ,  conduct  of  men  who,  dressed  in  a  little  brief 
authority,  did  not  hesitate,  in  hie  opinion,  to  tyrannise  over 
the  rest  of  the  community,  and  to  praotioa  without  serupW 
the  moat  overreaching  conduct  whenever  they  had  the  oppor- 
tunity. Making  due  allowance  for  Holfe  peculiarities  of 
character  and  position,  it  is  probable,  however,  that  on  the 
whole,  a  more  truthlVil  view  of  the  state  of  things  in  the 
colony,  during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  present  centnry,  oan 
be  gleaned  &om  his  narrative  than  from  any  other  source. 

Holfs  troubles  commenced  almost  immediately  after  he 
landed.  His  position  wss  a  peculiar  one, — for  although  he 
had  never  been  tried  and  oonviotod,  he  had  come  to  the  colony 
in  a  prison  ship,  and  it  was  therefore  considered  at  first  by 
the  o^onial  auuorities  that  he  was  entirely  at  their  disposal ; 
and  as  he  was  known  to  be  aman  of  great  enei^  and  intelli- 
gence, and  well  acquainted  with  agricultural  pursuite,  more 
than  one  of  the  worthy  settlers  attempted  to  get  him  handed 
over  to  them  as  an  assigned  servant  With  this  view  they 
wished  to  convince  him  that  he  would  be  mucli  faettn  off  in 
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Boch  a  position  than  if  ha  remtuned  nndar  the  dinct  oontrol 
of  the  goTemmant.  ThU  selfish  plan  Mr.  Holt  met  in  saoh 
a  manner  as  to  make  those  who  proposed  it  abnoat  regret 
having  done  sa  They  soon  saw  that  he  was  not  a  lihely  maii 
to  allow  himself  to  be  nuide  a  nseful  tool  in  their  bands.  As 
a  apecimen  of  how  "  gOTemment  men"  were  worked  and 
tnated  in  those  days,  he  givoa  the  following  account  of  what 
he  was  shown  as  a  warning  or  taste  of  what  he  might  expect 
if  he  was  determined  to  resist  being  assigned  to  a  private 
master.  The  Bev.  Mr.  Mareden,  the  gentleman  who  particu- 
larly wished  to  obtain  hia  services,  took  him  a  few  days  after 
hia  arrival  to  see  a  government  gang  at  work.  Holf  a  relation 
of  the  circumstanee  ia  as  follows  : — 

"He  requested  me  to  accompany  them,  and  we  proceeded  to 
a  govemmeat  settlement,  where  Uiey  were  tilling  the  ground 
on  the  poblio  aooount.  At  a  distance,  I  saw  about  fifty  men 
at  work,  as  I  thought  dressed  in  nankeen  jaoketa,  but,  on 
nearer  approach,  I  found  them  naked,  except  a  pair  of  loose 
troaeers.  Their  skin  was  tanned  by  the  sun  and  climate  to 
that  oolonr.  I  felt  mnoh  pity  for  the  poor  wretches ;  they  had 
each  a  kind  of  large  hoe,  about  nine  inches  deep  and  eight 
wide,  and  the  han^e  as  thick  as  that  of  a  shovel,  with  which 
they  torned  up,  as  with  a  spade,  the  ground,  which  was  left 
to  rot  in  the  winter.  They  canQot  bear  any  clothes  when  at 
work  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

"  Captain  Johnstone  addressed  me,  saying  'Hi;  Holl^  yoa 
are  a  good  farmer,  I  suppose  ?' 

'"I  do  well  enough  with  horses  and  oxen,  but  not  with 
men,'  said  I. 

"Dr.  Thompson  then  said,  'So  yoa  think  those  men  vould 
nsderstand  you  better  than  horses  or  oxen  ?' 

"'Yes,  sir,'  I  repliEd,  'but  it  appears  great  brutality  to 
work  tnen  in  this  maimer." 

"  '  Well,'  said  he,  '  it  matters  not  what  yoa  think  about  it, 
yon  will  soon  come  into  it.' 

On  another  oooasion,  shortly  aiWwards,  he  says : — 

"We  inarched  to  Toongabbe,  where  all  the  government 
transports  were  kept,  who  were  called  out  to  witness  the 
pasishinent  of  the  prisoners.  One  man,  Maurice  Fitzgerald, 
wae  sentenced  to  receive  three  hnndred  lashes,  and  the  method 
of  ponisluuent  was  such  as  to  make  it  most  effectuaL  Tha 
unfortunate  man  had  his  arms  sxtonded  rotmd  a  tree,  his  two 
wrists  tied  with  cords,  and  his  breast  pressed  closely  to  tha 
tree,  so  that  flinching  from  the  blow  waa  out  of  the  queation, 
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for  it  was  impoBsible  foi  him  to  stir.  Father  Harold  was 
oidered  to  pot  hia  hand  against  the  tree  by  the  hands  of  the 
prisoner,  and  two  man  were  appointed  to  flog,  namely,  Richard 
Bice,  a  lefli-handed  man,  and  John  Johnson,  the  hangman  &oni 
Sydney,  who  was  right-handed.  They  stood  on  each  side  of 
Fitzgerald;  and  Ineversawtwo  threshers  in  a  bam  move  their 
flails  with  more  regularity  than  these  two  man-killers  did, 
nnmoved  by  pity,  aud  rather  enjoying  their  horrid  employ- 
ment than  otherwise.  The  very  Jitst  blows  mode  the  blood 
spout  from  Fitzgerald's  shouldeis ;  and  I  felt  so  disgusted  and 
horrified,  that  I  turned  my  face  away  from  the  cruel  sight 
One  of  the  constables  employed  to  carry  into  e£Fect  this 
tremendous  punishment,  came  up  to  me,  and  desired  me  '  to 
look  on,  at  my  peril.'  I  frowned  at  the  monster  with  disdain, 
and  told  him  I  would  demolish  him  if  he  attempted  to  inter- 
fere with  me.  Mr.  Smith  then  advanced,  and  asked  the 
fellows  who  had  gathered  about  me  what  authority  they  had 
to  take  any  notice  of  me ;  upon  which  they  walked  oS.  I 
oould  only  compare  Lhasa  wretches  to  a  pack  of  hounds  at  Hio 
death  of  a  hare,  or  tigers  who  torment  their  Tictims  before 
they  put  them  to  death ;  and  yet  these  fellows,  I  venture  to 
assert,  were  arrant  cowards ;  for  cowardice  is  always  eqnal  t» 
oraelt^ — fellows  who  dare  not  face  a  brave  foe,  but  would  cot 
a  submissive  captive  to  mince-meab 

"  I  have  witnessed  many  horrible  scenes ;  bnt  this  vraa  the 
most  appalling  sight  I  had  ever  seen.  The  day  was  windy, 
and  I  protest,  that  although  I  was  at  least  fi^en  yards  to 
leeward,  from  the  sufl'erers,  the  blood,  skin,  and  flesh  blew  in 
jay  face  as  the  executioners  shook  it  off  from  their  oats. 
Fitzgerald  received  his  whole  three  hundred  lashes,  daring 
which  Doctor  Mason  need  to  go  up  to  him  occasionally  to  feel 
bis  pulse,  it  being  contrary  to  law  to  flog  a  man  beyond  fifty 
laehea  witbont  having  a  doctor  present  I  never  shall  forget 
this  humane  doctor  as  be  smiled  and  said,  *  Go  on ;  this  man 
will  tire  you  both  before  he  faUs  V  During  the  time  Fitzgerald 
was  receiving  the  punishment^  he  never  uttered  a  groan ;  the 
only  words  he  said  were  '  Flog  me  f^ ;  do  not  strike  me  on 
the  neck.*  "When  it  was  over,  two  constables  took  him  by  the 
arms  to  help  him  into  the  cart  He  said  to  them,  'Let  my 
arms  go,'  and  struck  each  of  them  in  the  pit  of  the  stomaoa 
with  his  elbows,  and  knocked  them  both  down ;  he  then 
stepped  into  the  cart  unassisted,  as  if  he  had  not  received  a 
blow.  The  doctor  remarked,  '  That  man  has  strength  enough 
to  beaz  two  hundred  more.' 
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"  The  next  prisoner  who  was  tied  up  tcab  Faddy  Oalvin,  a 
young  lad  about  twenty  years  of  age ;  he  was  also  eeutenoed 
to  receive  tbree  hundred,  lashes.  The  first  hundred  were  giv€|n 
on  his  shoulders,  and  he  was  out  to  the  bone  between  the 
shoulder-blades,  whioh  were  both  bare.  The  doctor  then 
direeted  the  next  hundred  to  be  inflicted  lower  down,  which 
ledaced  hie  flesh  to  ench  a  jelly  that  the  doctor  ordered  him 
to  have  the  remaining  hundred  on  the  calves  of  hie  legs. 
During  the  whole  time  Galvin  never  even  whimpered  or 
flinched,  i^  indeed,  it  had  been  possible  for  him  to  have  done 
so.  He  was  asked,  'where  the  pikes  were  hid?'  Galvin 
answered  that-he  did  not  know,  and  that,  if  he  did,  he  would 
not  telL  '  You  may  hong  me,'  said  he,  '  if  yon  like  ;  but  yon 
shall  have  no  music  out  of  my  mouth  to  make  others  dance 
apon  nothing.'  He  was  put  into  the  cart  and  sent  to  the 
hospital.  Three  other  men  then  received  each  one  hundred 
lashee,  and  they  sung  ont  lustily,  from  first  to  last  They  were 
all  from  the  County  of  Cork,  and  lived  near  Sir  Henry  Browne 
Hayes's.'^ 

Mr.  Holt,  soon  after  his  arrival,  became  agricultural  sapel^- 
intendent  for  Mr.  W.  Cox,  one  of  the  largest  cultivators  and 
stook  owners  in  the  colony  at  that  period.  He  had  returned 
from  a  visit  to  Europe  in  the  same  ship  which  brought  out 
Holt  and  the  other  exiled  notabilities  connected  with  the 
Irish  BebellioQ.    Mr.  Holt's  account  of  his  management  of 

*  Sir  Heniy  Browne  B^yee  redded,  while  in  the  colour,  ^^  VaucluBo,  a 
biSButif  ul  spot  near  the  entrance  of  Sjdnej  Harbour,  now  and  for  men  j  jmaa 

Ct  the  properfy  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Wentworth.  Ihia  Sir  Henry  Hayes,  who 
L  secved  the  offira  of  Sheriff  of  tho  City  of  Cork,  waa  tried  in  1801  for  the 
abduction  of  Miss  Pike,  a  wealthy  Qaaher  lady,  and  was  untenced  to  suBIr 
death;  this  sentence,  was,  howeTer.oammuted  to  transportation  for  JiTe.  Uia 
case  made  a  ^rcat  noiss  at  the  time,  in  conseqaeuM  of  the  position  in  life  of 
the  parties  implicated.  Some  time  elapeed  after  the  commissian  of  the 
offence  before  Sir  Henry  was  captured  and  hrouaht  to  juatice.  A  latie 
nward  having  been  at  length  ofTeTcd  for  his  apprehenmca  he  wallied  into  uie 
shop  of  a  bairdresaer  at  Cork,  named  Coghlan,  and  aflec  some  conTereatioa 
«aid  that  oa  it  was  bis  intention  to  aurrender  himself  Cogblan  might  as  well 
reap  the  bcne£t  of  the  reward  by  girinjc  him  up.  He  received  a  pardon  and 
left  the  colcoy  for  Ireland  in  1813.  There  is  a  singular  story  current  rea- 
peeling  him  which  ia  implicitly  beliered  by  the  more  ignorant  part  of  the 
old  colonists,  to  the  effect  that  finding  his  placa  at  Yaucluse  much  infested 
with  snakes,  and  being  fiimlj  believing  that  these  re^lea  oanld  not  exist  on 
Irish  soil,  he  sent  home  tor  sevenl  cs^  of  that  article,  which  he  acattaoed 
over  the  place.  His  faith  in  hia  native  land  and  ilfi  patron  saint  was  amply 
reward^,  for,  says  the  story,  a  snake  has  neT%taw>  seen  at  Vauoluse  tram 
thjit  time  to  this.  v"^ 
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the  aoiiTiat  aeiraDte  aader  his  oontiol,  the  partiotilara  of  his 
t&naing  operations,  the  prioe  of  live  stook,  and  other  matters 
in  coonection  with  the  porsoite  and  prospects  of  the  settlers 
at  the  commeacement  of  the  century,  are  full  of  interest. 
Bespecting  the  mode  of  managing  conviots  ha  says  : — 

"  As  to  the  oonviots,  there  was  a  certain  quantity  of  \TOik, 
which,  by  the  goTemment  regnlations  they  must  do  in  a 
given  time,  and  this  may  be  given  to  them  by  the  day,  weel^ 
or  month,  as  yon  pleased,  and  they  mast  be  paid  a  oertain  prioe 
for  all  the  work  they  did  beyond  the  stipulated  quantity.  If 
they  were  idle,  and  did  not  do  the  regulated  quantity  of  work, 
it  was  only  necessary  to  take  them  before  amagiatrate,  and  he 
would  order  them  twenty-five  lashes  of  the  cat  on  theii  backs, 
for  the  first  offence,  finy  for  the  second,  and  so  on ;  and  if 
that  would  not  do,  they  were  at  last  put  into  a  gaol  gang, 
and  make  to  work  in  irons  from  morning  till  night. 

"  In  order  to  keep  them  honest,  I  paid  them  fully  and  fairly 
for  every  tiling  they  did  beyond  their  sldpnlated  task  at  the 
same  rate  as  I  paid  the  freemen,  and,  if  I  thought  the  rations 
not  sufficient  for  their  comfortable  support,  I  issaed  to  each 
man  six  pounds  of  wheats  fourteen  of  potatoes,  and  one  of 
pork,  in  addition.  By  this  means  the  men  were  well  fed ; 
for  iho  old  saying  is  true,  that  '  Hunger  will  break  through 
stone  walls  ;*  and  it  is  all  nonsense  to  make  laws  for  starving 
men.  When  any  article  waa  stolen  from  me,  I  instantly 
paraded  all  hands,  and  told  them  that  '  if  it  was  not  restored 
in  a  given  time,  I  would  stop  all  extra  allowances  and  indul- 
gences ;  the  thief,'  said  I,  '  is  a  disgrace  to  the  establish  menl^ 
and  all  employed  in  it;  let  the  honest  men  find  him  out,  and 
punish  him  among  yourselves,  do  not  let  it  be  said  that  the 
Bogger  over  polluted  this  place  by  his  pressuoe.  Ton  all 
know  the  advantages  you  enjoy  above  gangs  on  any  other 
estate  in  the  colony,  do  not  then  throw  them  away.  Do  not 
let  me  know  who  the  thief  is,  bat  punish  him  by  your  own 
verdict'    I  then  dismissed  them. 

'The  transports  would  say  amongst  themselves  iliat  what 
I  had  told  them  was  all  right  'We  won't,'  they  would 
reason,  '  he  punished  because  there  happeas  to  be  an  ungrate- 
ful thief  amongst  us.'  They  then  otdled  a  jury,  and  entered. 
into  an  investigation,  and,  on  all  oooasions,  succeeded  in. 
detecting  and  punishing  the  offender.  I  was  by  this  line  of 
conduct  secure  from  plunder  ;  and  the  disgusting  operatioiL 
of  flaying  a  man  alive,  with  a  oat-o'-nine-tails,  did  not 
disgraoe  Uie  fanns  onder  my  superinteadenoe.    Hz.  Cox  on* 
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day  said  to  me,  'Fray,  Joseph,  hov  ia  it  that  you  neTer  have 
to  bring  your  men  to  poniBJuuent  ?  Tou  have  more  under 
you  than,  I  believe,  any  man  in  the  oolony,  and  to  tha 
sorpiiBe  of  all,  you  hcwe  never  had  one  flogged,  or  indeed 
have  made  a  complaint  against  one ;  they  look  well,  and 
appear  contented,  and  even  happy,' — '  Sir,'  said  I,  '  I  hava 
studied  human  nature  more  than  bixtks.  I  had  the  manage- 
ment of  many  mora  men  in  my  own  country,  and  I  wag 
always  rigidly  just  to  them.  I  never  oppreseed  them,  or 
BofTered  them  to  cheat  their  employers  or  each  other.  They 
knew  if  they  did  their  duty  they  would  be  well  treated,  and 
if  not,  sent  to  the  right-about  I  follow  the  same  coursa 
witii  the  men  here.  I  have  taught  them  the  advantages  they 
derive  from  good  conduct,  and  I  make  them  punish  an. 
offender  themselves ;  therefore,  if  any  depredation  be  com- 
mitited  on  your  property,  they  are  told  that  all  allowances  and 
indulgences  will  be  stopped,  until  whatever  is  missing  be 
restored.  The  crime,  therefore,  becomes  one  against  them- 
selves, and  they  haye  better  means  of  detecting  it  than  I 
have.  They  call  ajury,  convict  and  punish  the  offender.  I 
should  myself  be  very  ill  qualified  to  act  as  your  agent  and 
overseer,  were  I  to  have  a  man  or  two  flogged  every  week. 
Besides  the  horrible  inhumanity  of  this  practice,  the  loss  of  a 
man's  week  or  fortnight's  work  will  not  be  A  trifle  in  a  year, 
at  tvelve  and  sixpence  per  week ;  for  a  man  who  gets  the  cat 
is  incapable  of  work  till  his  back  is  well ;  no  in  prudence,  as 
well  as  in  christian  charity,  it  is  best  to  treat  our  fellow- 
creatures  like  men,  although  they  be  degraded  to  the  state  of 
convict  slaves.  They  will,  moreover,  when  properly  treated, 
be  sensible  of  kindness,  and  find  that  they  better  themselves 
by  behaving  welL     But  as  you  aak  me,  I  will  show  you  my 

?rivate  flogger.'  I  then  went  to  an  outhouse,  and  brought 
Ir.  Cox  two  hoes,  one  which  weighed  three  pounds  and  a 
half,  the  other  seven.  He  took  the  lightest  in  his  hand,  and 
said  it  was  a  very  good  one.  I  then  handed  him  the  seven 
pound  hoe,  which  he  took  into  his  hand,  and,  after  a  time 
said,  '  This  ie  a  terrible  tool,' 

'"Well,  sir,'  said  I,  'there  is  my  punishment  the  maa 
who  misbehaves  knows  he  will  get  the  seven  pounder,  and  I 
have  ^eat  satisfaction  in  saying  it  has  been  used  bat  once, 
and  then  only  for  a  short  time. 

"  'The  greater  number  of  overseers  in  the  colony,'  I  con- 
tinoed,  'have  been  criminals  themselvee,  and  have  neither 
prudence,  honesty,  or  humaoity )  they  are  luffiana,  who  are 
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actuated  and  influenced  by  the  worst  paseiang,  and  fireqaeoily 
flog  an  unfortunate  wretch,  for  complaitung  of  their  oppres- 
ftioa.  No  man  oould  insult  me  by  saying,  *I  am  as  good  as 
yon,  for  you  were  a  thief,  and  I  am  no  worse!'  Believe  mo, 
sir,  thieves  never  make  good  masters,  or  use  power  with 
moderation  or  humanity,' " 

Of  his  employer,  Mr.  Cox,  anoeator  of  a  highly  lespectabla 
oolonial  family  of  that  name,  well  known  for  the  excellent 
quality  of  their  wool  and  other  produce,  Mr.  Holt  speaks  in 
the  highest  terms  : — "  There  never  was  a  man  who  desired  to 
eerve  another  more  than  he  did,  or  to  do  a  kind  act.  When 
the  purchaser  of  a  horse  or  a  mare  came  to  make  his  first 
payment^  Mr.  Cox  would  often  indulge  them  with  six  month's 
longer  credit  He  was  truly  a  good  friend  to  every  honest 
man  he  met  with.  His  good  treatment  of  the  convicts  in  hia 
service  had  the  happiest  effect  upon  many  of  those  who  were 
so  Incky  as  to  get  into  his  service  ;  most  of  them  hy  findin^f 
out  that  honesty  was  the  best  policy,  became  eincerly  honest 
and  well  conducted,  and  were  purged  and  purified  from 
their  former  detestable  propensities,  and  lived  and  died 
valuable  members  of  society.  So  much  does  gentle  and  mild 
treatment  win  npon  the  minda  of  men,  while  harsh  severity 
and  coercion  hardens  their  hearts,  and  brutaUses  their 
character." 

Other  settlers,  however,  are  mentioned  in  terms  of  the 
strongest  condemnation.  The  military  officers  appear  to  have 
been  particularly  obnoxious  to  Mr.  Holt,  and  he  illustrateB 
their  selfish  and  UDpriacipled  conduct  towards  the  soldiers 
and  settlers  by  the  following  example  : — 

"The  practice  was  to  draw  from  the  stores  all  the  goods, 
in  large  quantities,  and  to  pay  the  soldiers  only  in  goods  ; 
for  every  ten  shillings'  worth  of  which,  according  to  the  value 
they  were  delivered  at  out  of  the  store,  the  soldiers  paid 
twenty,  and  if  they  objected  to  this  mode  of  payment,  they 
were  most  probably  sent  to  the  guard-bouse,  tried  by  a  court 
msrtial,  for  mutiny,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment 

"  Captain  Anthony  Fenn  Kemp,  when  a  soldier  came  to 
him  for  his  month's  pay,  would  usually  accost  him  with, 
"Well,  what  do  you  want?" 

" '  I  want  to  be  paid,  sir, '  the  soldier  would  say. 

"'What  will  yon  have?"  was  always  Captain  Kemp's 
answer.  '  I  have  very  good  tobacco,  ten  shillings  the  pound, 
and  good  tea  at  twenty  ahillinga  the  pound,  prints  at  eight 
shillings  a  yard,'  and  so  on. 
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"If  tiie  poor  soldier  aDswered,  'Sir,  I  do  sot  w&ut  any  of 
your  goods,' the  Captain's  oomment  was,  'Yon  don't  I    You 

are  a  a d  saucy  rascal  V    Perhaps  then  the  soldier  vould 

say,  '  Sir,  if  you  please,  give  me  haU  money,  and  half  goods.' 
But  this  proposal  was  equally  objectionable  to  Captain  Kemp, 
and  generally  led  to  his  thundering  out,  '  Begone,  you 
d d  mutinous  scoundrel,  or  I'll  send  you  to  the  guard- 
house, and  have  you  flogged  for  your  impertinenos  to  youi 
officer.'  The  soldier,  having  no  redress,  would  take  his 
monthly  pay  in  property,  which  he  did  not  want,  and  then 
lie  would  endeavour  to  diepoee  of  what  he  had  received  to 
some  person  who  had  money;  generally  selling  it  for  less 
than  half  the  price  he  wae  charged  by  his  oaptoin.  This 
system  of  monopoly  and  extortion  compelled  the  soldier  to 
serve  hid  Majesty  for  half  his  nominal  pay ;  I  can  prove  what 
X  assert)  as  I  have  often  bought  goods  Irom  the  soldiers 
myself,  upon  these  terms.  It  was,  I  must  confess,  very 
provoking  to  see  the  officers  draw  the  gooda  from  ths  publio 
store,  to  trafiBo  in  them  for  their  own  private  gain,  which 
goods  were  sent  out  for  the  advantage  of  ths  Esttteis,  who 
were  compelled  to  deal  with  those  huxter  officers  for  such 
articles  as  they  may  require,  giving  them  from  fifty  to  five 
hundred  per  cent,  pro&t,  and  paying  in  grain. 

*'  It  thus  would  happen,  that  one  of  these  monopolisers, 
who  never  grew  a  grain,  would  sometimes  have  a  thousand 
bushels  of  wheat  to  put  in  the  store  ;  and  this  was  the  manner 
in  which  all  those  old  tailors,  and  shoemakers,  staymakers, 
man-milliners,  tobacconists,  and  pedlars,  that  were  called 
oaptiuns  and  lieutenants,  made  their  fortunes ;  by  the  extor- 
tion and  the  oppression  of  the  soldier,  the  settler,  and  the 
poor.  Any  ono  who  doubts  what  I  assert^  may  inquire  of  any 
soldier  who  ever  belonged  to  the  I02ad  regiment  of  foot, 
concerning  my  statements,  and  he  will  find  what  I  say  to  be 
correcu" 

There  were,  however,  many  honourable  exceptions  to  the 
conduct  pursued  by  some  of  the  officers  of  the  102nd  regi- 
ment.    Mr.  Holt  aaye : — 

"But  notwithstanding  what  I  have  aaid  of  the  officers  of 
the  New  South  Wales  Corps,  which  was  made  his  Majesty's 
102Qd  regiment,  there  were  belonging  to  it  two  gentlemen, 
who  never  dishonoured  themselves,  or  his  Majestv's  cloth. 
They  were  Captain  John  Piper  and  Captain  Edward  Abbott 
They  were  both  men  of  honour  and  resolution.  They  con- 
ducted themselves,  in  all  resptcts,  as  officers  and  gentlem^ 
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They  served  the  poor,  and  thej  upheld  the  oppregeed,  by 
which  they  kept  tbemaelTes  poor :  but  they  wotdd  have  been 
rich,  indeed,  i!  prayers  and  good  vishes  oonld  have  made 
them  wealthy,  and  they  retained  their  own  self-reepeoL 
They  were  too  noble-nunded  to  desire  to  make  a  fortona 
from  the  labour  of  the  settler,  the  plunder  of  the  soldier, 
01  &om  the  sweat  of  the  oonTiotfa  brow." 

Amongst  other  persons  of  some  note  in  the  colony  at  the 
time  of  Holt's  arrival,  he  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  old  Mr. 
Margarot,  one  of  the  Scofo^  Martyrs,  the  sad  history  (rf 
whose  fellow  enfferors  is  recorded  in  previous  ohaptera. 
Almeat  as  soon  as  the  vessel  in  which  ha  amTsd  oame  to  an 
anchor  Holt  received  a  preesing  invitation  £com  Alai^rot  to 
pay  him  a  Tisit  The  old  Swtehman  lived  in  a  hnt  on  tiie 
east  aide  of  Sydney  Cove,  a  little  to  the  north  of  where  the 
Caatom  House  now  stands.  He  thought  Holt,  from  having 
been  the  leader  of  the  Irish  rebels,  was  a  man  of  repablioan 
prinoiples,  and  waa  nat  a  little  astoniahed  to  find  th^  so  far 
&om  being  a  republican,  he  was  not  even  a  political  reformer, 
and  in  fact  knew  little  or  nothing  of  polidoa.  Hollas  account 
of  his  visit  to  Margarot  is  as  follows : — 

"Mr.  Margarot  received  me  with  kindness  and  hospitality, 
shaking  me  by  the  hand.  He  was  a  man  of  great  oonver- 
aational  powers,  and  of  literary  acquirements,  being  well 
educated.  Mrs.  Margarot  was  of  the  same  rank  and  character, 
alady  of  elegant  masnere.  They  were  both  of  hasty  tempers, 
and  very  irritable.  He  asked  me  many  questions,  some  of 
them  very  unaccountable  to  me,  who  was  not  very  well  up  to 
republican  notions.  He  told  me  his  history  briefly,  and  why 
he  was  sent  away  from  hia  own  oountry.* 


Maruarot,  indicted  for  leditiouB  prscticea,  lodged.  He  ihortlj  after  name  ont, 
attended  bv  three  frisodB.  Wlien  lia  got  the  length  of  the  tef^ter  offioe,  tha 
mob  forced  all  the  four  into  a  chaise  irhich  they  had  provided,  and  from 
which  thej  had  preriaaBlv  taken  the  horses.  This  done,  thcj  immediately 
dieir  tbo  carriige  to  the  parliament  cloae,  when  Hr.  MaiBuot  and  hia  Menu 
alighted,  and  miking  into  the  Parliament  Bouaa,  he  sasuted  himeeU  at  the 
ler.  On  hie  mt?  home  Mr.  Margarot  vta  again  fMoed  into  a  oaRi«tm  hj  the 
'     '         ■"  "      ■'■  '  ■  mfiNHiitluoaach, 


mob,  along  with  five  of  hia  frienu,  and  the  horaea  being  ta 
the  mob  drew  him  to  hia  lodgings  st  tha  Black  Ball  Inn. 

"  13th.— Mr.  Uanarat  was  accnaed  of  different  teditiooa  jmctaeeBi  H« 
conducted  his  own  defence.  After  a  long  trial,  the  jorf  found  him  gniltj, 
and  the  court  Beutaaued  bim  to  fourtesn  ^eoia'  trooRportation  ba^taid  the 
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"About one  o'clock,  an  Engl)BhmaniiamedBameB,oame  in 
with  a  basket  of  beautifol  peachsB  &nd  neotarineB,  and  an 
w"i'^»l  somewhat  like  a  rabhlt,  called  a  bandyooot,  on  which 
we  afterwards  dined,  and  found  it  of  good  navour.  Barnes 
was  parish  cleik,  and  came  from  England  with  the  Bev. 
Bichard  Johnson,  the  first  clergyman  who  reached  this  colony. 
Mr.  Margarot  said  he  regretted  his  meaas  did  not  permit  ^\m 
to  furnish  his  bouse  wiUi  bettsi  fare  for  my  entertainment, 
but  what  he  bad,  he  was  happy  to  share  with  me.  I  then 
asked  permission  to  send  oat  for  some  spirits.  I  gave  the 
servant  a  goinea,  (whioh  left  me  but  four  to  oommenoe  the 
w<NrId  with)  and  he  brought  ua  a  wine  bottle  of  mm,  for 
which  he  paid  fourteen  shiUings,  and  I  received  three  small 
pieces  of  sUver  as  ohange,  out  in  a  triangular  ehape,  the  value 
of  whioh  I  did  not  know.  We  diank  our  rum  punch,  and 
chatted  over  our  adventures." 

The  statement  of  Holland  others  respecting  the  condiiioiL 
of  the  colony  at  the  commencement  of  the  centum  derived,  as 
theV  necessarily  were,  almost  exclusively  from  local  eources, 
probably  acquired  a  strong  coloring  from  persons  whose 
interests  and  prejudices,  and  the  narrow  sphere  of  their 
observation,  led  them  to  give  too  deep  a  shade  to  the  piotnres 
which  ttiey  drew.  Those  who  sympathised  with  the  small 
settlers  and  the  emancipiata  attributed  every  evil  to  the 
monopolising  spirit  and  high-handed  rule  of  the  dvU  and 
milituy  officers,  and  possibly  in  som^  instances  they 
exaggerated  ^a  facts  as  well  aa  uia  consequence  of  the  control 
hy  the  lattet  of  the  sale  of  imported  goods  and  the  pnr- 
dase  of  the  settlers'  produce.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
grasping  and  overbearing  officials,  and  those  who  sided  with 

"Id oonaeqnenoe of  the prooeodinge on  the9th  iiulaat,  vMIe^r.  Maicarot 
wmt  to  tbe  Justiciary  Canrt,  eveiy  piaaution  ^ras  takiui  thisdaj  by  the  Laid 
FiDTsrt,  MBgiBtratea,  and  the  Sheriff,  to  pwrent  any  breach  of  good  order. 
A  gnat  crowd  Msembled  at  hii  lodgings  in  Leitketreet,  about  tea  o'doot; 
■Dd  be  was  oonducted  Kith  ti  wreath  or  aich  held  over  hiai,  with  '  Baaaon,' 
'  Libeij,'  tec  About  the  middle  of  the  North  Brida«,  bowsTer,  the  cavol- 
eadi  wai  met  by  the  Lord  Provoet,  Sheriff^  Constable,  Peace  Offioere,  &c.,  and 
imiMdiately  diapersed,  the  arch  demoliabed,  and  its  Bupporteis  taken  iato 
eoMody.  A  preefrfiang  attended  to  assiat  Uie  pe(K»  offloen,  Ifi.  HarRarot 
tlun  walked  (o  the  eonrt,  taoorted  by  the  Loid  FroToat  aod  Bhariff,  and  no 


"Tebrtuiy  10th.^niiB  mnning  Ueasra.  Unir,  Iforgaiat,  Skiiring,  and 
FafauM,  were  remored  from  Newgate  in  a  poat  coach  and  fonr,  attended  by 
two  king't  meoengen.  We  leam  that  they  were  taken  on  boud  TMt^ 
beoid  to  Bataay  Bay,"— Aaniud  Bepatw  for  17H. 
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them,  smarting  nnder  the  loss  of  the  lacr&tive  privilege  of 
spirit  dealing  which  they  had  enjoyed  for  years,  denounced 
the  conduct  of  the  Governor  in  the  atrongeat  terms,  and 
attributed  oil  the  vice,  profiigaoy,  and  misery  they  asw  around 
fliem  to  the  numerous  licensee  given  by  him  for  the  sale  of 
liqnoFB,  and  the  encouragement  and  countenance  he  extended 
to  a  class  of  persons  who  had  hitherto  been  excluded  not 
merely  from  social  recognition  but  even  itom  the  exercise  of 
their  legal  rights.  In  their  communications  with  influential 
persons  in  Eugland  theee  official  gentlemen  endeavoured,  by 
representing  the  condition  of  the  colony  in  the  worst  possible 
lights  to  prove  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  Governor's  policy 
and  his  total  unfitness  for  the  post  which  he  occupied. 

Governor  King  was  not  strong  enough  to  cope  with  the 
nnacrupulous  and  clever  men  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 
His  first  impulse  to  destroy  their  monopoly  was  right ;  but 
seeing  the  hornets'  nest  this  course  brought  about  hia  ears, 
he  at  length  vacillated,  then  gave  way,  and  then,  to  use  an 
expressive  collog^ualism,  let  thiogs  go  by  the  run.  He  was 
apprehensive  on  more  than  one  occasion  of  being  placed 
under  arrest^  and  the  probability  is  that  this  step  would  have 
been  resorted  to  if  he  hod  persisted  in  carrying  out  his  firat 
intentions.  In  such  a  state  of  things  it  is  vain  to  look  to 
either  one  party  or  the  other  for  an  unprejudiced  view  of 
the  colony  and  its  prospects  at  that  time.  Fortunately  thero 
are  other  sources  ol'  information  open. 

In  1800  the  French  Government  despatched  two  ships,  the 
Geographe  and  the  Naturaliste,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to 
the  Sonth  Seas.  These  veesela  reached  Sydney  on  the  20tli 
June,  1802,  and  M.  Peron,  one  of  the  naturalists  of  the 
expedition,  in  his  "  Historical  Helation  of  a  Voyage  under- 
taken for  the  Discovery  of  Southern  Lands,"  gives  a  most 
flattering  account  of  Fort  Jackson  and  what  he  saw  thera 
(luring  the  five  months  over  which  his  visit  extended. 

If,  in  the  oase  of  Holt  and  others,  allowance  has  to  be 
made  for  the  dork  shades  of  the  picture  which  they  drew,  in 
M.  Feron's  narrative  the  opposite  course  must  be  taken.  The 
high-fiown  language  and  eulogistio  tone  adopted  by  an 
enthusiastic  Frenchman,  who  had  for  nearly  two  years  pre- 
Tiously  seen  little  else  than  naked  savages  and  witnessed 
only  their  boibaroas  customs,  must  be  received  with  con- 
siderable qualifioatioo.  M.  Feron's  estimate  of  the  state  and 
prosfiaata  of  New  South  Wales  is  as  bright  aa  the  aocounte 
previously  alluded  to  ore  dark  and  repulsive.     The  following 
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Is  his  view  of  as  mxioli  as  lie  was  allowed  to  see  of  th« 
monopoly  of  the  ofELcials : — 

"Near  the  GoTemraent  Dock  are  three  public  magazineB  ; 
in  03e  are  stowed  all  atticles  reqaieite  for  dameBtio  use,  Buch 
BS  potter'a-ware,  fumitore,  utensils  of  all  kinds  for  the 
bitcnen  ;  farming  implements,  i&c.  The  number  of  artioles  is 
truly  immense,  and  the  mode  of  delivery  is  marked  by 
-wisdom  and  liberality.  On  these  distant  shores,  in  fact^ 
European  merchandise  bears  such  an  extravagant  price,  that 
itTvould  have  been  next  to  impoaaible  for  the  populace  bere 
to  procure  those  articles  indispensable  for  obtaining  tLe  first 
wants  of  life ;  the  English  Government  to  remedy  thia, 
delivers  from  its  plentiful  stock  whatever  is  required,  at 
stated  prices,  some  even  inferior  to  those  given  for  the  same 
articles  ia  Europe.  But  in  order  to  prevent  the  speculations  of 
greedy  men,  and  dilapidation,  no  one  can  receive  anything 
from  these  stores  without  an  order  specifying  what  is  to  be 
delivered  to  him.  In  the  neighbouring  store-house  are  kept 
different  clothing  aa  well  for  the  troops  as  the  convicts ;  here 
also  are  etores  of  sailcloth  and  cordage  for  the  Government 
sbipa.  The  best  of  the  three  edificea  is  a  public  work-house, 
where  the  female  convicts  and  prisoners  are  kept  at  labour, 
.  .  .  Between  the  house  and  the  magazine  of  which  I  am 
speaking  is  the  publio  school;  there  are  instructed  in  the 
principlea  of  religion,  morality,  and  virtue,  those  young  girls, 
the  hopes  of  the  growing  colony,  wboee  parents  of  nature  too 
corrupt  or  too  poor,  could  not  themselves  educate  them  with 
sufficient  care  ;  there  under  respectable  tutoresses,  they  have 
at  an  early  age  inculcated  into  them  to  know,  respect,  and 
cherieh  the  duties  of  a  good  mother.  But  let  me  not  anticipate 
one  of  the  most  affecting  pictures  we  have  to  present  to  our 
readers,  but  rather  reserve  the  particulars  of  this  venerable 
institution  for  the  chapter  in  which  I  shall  present,  in  an 
aggregate  view,  the  ^e  ayatem  of  colonisation  pursued  on 
these  shores." 

M.  Peron  in  referring  to  the  mode  of  obtaining  goods  from 
the  public  Btores,  eulogises  the  paternal  care  of  the  Govern- 
ment But  he  was  evidently  unaware  that  the  "  orders"  t» 
which  he  refers  had  to  be  pwd  dearly  for  by  those  who 
presented  them ;  and  that  the  difference  between  the  cost  price 
and  the  price  which  would  have  been  demanded  by  the  most 
"  greedy  speculators"  went  into  the  pockets  of  the  few 
favoured  officials,  without  whose  "order"  the  storekeeper 
dured  not  deliver  a  single  article.    In  fact  tlie  GoTenuueut  in 
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this,  (ts  in  all  otter  caaee  'whenever  it  has  interfered  ^tlt 
trade,  did  far  more  harm  than  good  t«  the  very  olaes  it 
Intended  to  benefit 

The  picture  given  by  tL  Feron  of  ihe  well-managed  insti- 
tutione,  the  busy  traffic,  and  thriving  appearance  of  Sydney 
in  1803,  is  exceedingly  flattering ;  and  after  making  every 
allowance  for  over-colouring,  proves  that  even  at  that  early 
period  great  progrees  hod  been  made  in  laying  the  foundation 
of  that  commercial  prosperity  and  eocial  advancement  of 
which  Aaetralian  colonisation  has  since  afforded  such  remark- 
ahl6  examples.  Beferriug  to  the  oonuneroe  of  Port  Jackson, 
M.  Peron  aaya  :— 

"  In  the  port  we  saw  Beveral  vessels  recently  arrived  ^m 
different  quarters  of  the  world,  the  majority  of  them  destined 
for  new  and  hazardous  voyages.  Here,  from  the  banba  of  the 
Thames  or  the  Shannon  were  some  about  to  proceed  to  the 
foggy  shores  of  New  Zealand,  and  others,  after  landing  the 
freight  consigned  bv  the  Qoyemment  of  England  far  the 
colony,  about  to  Bail  for  the  Yellow  Biver  of  China;  soma 
laden  with  ooal,  intended  far  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
India;  many  of  smaller  build  ready  to  depart  to  Base's 
Strait,  to  collect  furs  and  skins  obtained  there  by  men  left  on 
the  Afferent  islands  to  take  the  amphibii  who  make  them 
their  resort  Other  veBsels  ag^,  of  a  greater  burthen  and 
strength,  and  well  armed,  were  intended  for  the  western  shores 
of  America,  deeply  laden  with  merchandise,  for  a  contraband 
trade  with  the  inhabitants  of  Peru.  Here  again,  one  was 
equipping  for  the  rich  tiafflo  in  furs,  on  the  north-weat  ooast 
of  America;  there  all  was  bustle  to  fit  out  store-ships  for  the 
Navigatora,  Friendly,  and  Society  Islands,  to  bring  back  to 
the  colony  the  exquisite  salt  pork  of  those  islands.  Already 
the  road  to  Fort  Jackson  had  become  familiar  to  the  Ameri- 
oana,  thsir  fiag  was  incessantly  flying  in  this  port  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  our  stay.  Tlus  assemblage  of  grand 
operations,  this  constant  movement  of  the  shipping  impressed 
on  these  shores  a  character  of  importance  and  activity,  which 
we  were  far  from  expecting  in  a  country  so  lately  known  to 
Europe,  and  the  interest  it  excited  increased  our  admi- 
lation." 

iL  Peron'e  description  of  the  moral  and  social  condition  of 
the  people  generally,  and  the  conduct  of  the  prison  class  in 
paiticular,  is  almost  equally  flattering,  and  preeenta  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  etatements  of  an  opposite  character  before 
nfened  to.   "Sqt  lees,"  he  oontmoes,  "  was  the  population  of 
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the  colon;  a  subject  with  ue  for  wonder  and  meditation. 
Never  peroaps  wne  ft  more  wortb;  aabject  presented  fot  tlie 
study  of  the  BtateBman  or  philosopher— 4teTer  perhaps  has  the 
happy  influence  of  social  institutions  been  evinoed  lu  a  more 
striking  and  honourable  maiiner,  than  on  these  distant  shores. 
The  majority,  after  having  expiated  their  crimes  by  a  rigorous 
slavery,  have  entered  again  into  the  rank  of  oitizens.  Forced 
to  become  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  order  and  jaatice, 
to  maintain  the  property  they  have  acquired,  and  beooms, 
almost  at  the  same  instant^  husbands  and  fathers,  they  are 
bound  to  their  present  condition  by  the  most  powerful  and 
dearest  ties.  .  .  .  Harder  and  robbery  are  things  unheud 
of  in  the  colony,  where  in  these  respects  the  most  perfect 
safety  reigns.  AL  Bellefln  and  myself  &eqiiently  entared 
their  rural  abodes,  where  we  noticed  the  tender  care  of  the 
mothers  for  their  diildren,  and  everywhere  met  with  the  most 
obliging  welcome." 

The  Erenchmen  appear  to  have  been  as  much  delighted 
-with  the  hospitality  and  courtesy  shown  them  by  the  Go- 
vernment officers  and  the  people  of  Sydney  as  they  were 
pleased  with  the  appearance  of  Uie  oounti^  and  astonished  at 
the  wonder^l  activity  and  commercial  importance  of  the 
capitaL  "  The  procedure,"  says  St  Peron,  "  of  the  English 
Government  here,  with  respect  to  us,  was  so  noble,  so  generous, 
that  to  fail  in  the  acknowledgment  of  our  gratitude  on  this 
occasion  would  prove  us  void  of  every  principle  of  honour  and 
justice ;  and  imitating  those  in  power,  all  the  colonists  treated 
us  with  the  most  delicate  Mudness.  .  .  Oftentimes  do  they 
repeat  with  complacency  that  excellent  maxim,  which  France 
flrst  inscribed  on  the  code  of  European  nations,  "  The  cause  of 
science  is  the  people's  cause." 

M.  Feron's  adnuration  of  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  th« 
colonists  leads  him  into  very  elaborate  and  interesting  parti- 
culars lespectiDg  the  great  suocess,  both  in  pastoral  and  agri- 
cultural pursuit^  which  had  attended  their  efforts  even  at  that 
early  period ;  and  from  his  work  wQ  gather  many  of  the 
following  facts.  Sheep  had  proved  so  prolific  that  Captain 
Macarthur,  to  whose  foresight  and  perseverenoe  the  colony 
was  mainly  indebted  for  the  introdaotion  of  the  improved 
Spanish  Merino  breed,  had  pubUshed  a  memoir  in  England 
^  afdrming  with  confidence  that  Australia,  in  twenty  years> 
would  be  able  to  furnish  the  English  manofacturers  with  ft 
quantity  of  fine  wool  equal  to  the  whole  amount  then 
imported.    The  yelw  of  fowga  wools  imported  into  ths 
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Dnited  Singdom  ftt  that  period  was  ^1,800,000  umaallT. 
The  isorease  in  the  qnuitit/  of  the  fleeco  vae  as  ram^rbabU 
as  the  improremeiit  In  its  quality.  "  As  a  proof,"  says  Hr. 
Haoarthor,  "  of  the  extraordinary  and  rapid  improTemeat  in 
my  floohs,  I  have  exhibited  the  fleeoe  of  m  ooarse-woolled 
ewe  that  has  been,  valued  at  ninepenoe  a  pound,  and  the 
fleece  of  her  lamb,  begotten  by  a  Spanish  ram,  which  is 
allowed  to  be  worth  three  shillings  a  pound.  .  .  .  When 
I  left  Port  Jaohson,  the  heaviest  fleeoe  that  had  then  been  ahom 
weighed  only  three  pounds  and  a  half;  bnt  I  have  reeeived 
reports  of  1802,  &om  which  I  leain  that  the  fleece  of  my 
aheep  had  increased  to  flve  poonds  each,  and  was  softer  than 
the  wool  of  the  preceding  year.  The  beauty  of -it  indeed  is 
such  as  tooBoseit  to  be  estimated  at  six  shil^gs  the  pound." 
The  number  of  sheep  in  Mr.  Maoarthur's  flocks  amonnted  at 
this  time  (1802),  to  upwards  of  fonr  thousand.  The  Sev.  Mr. 
Marsden  had  about  half  that  number,  Mr.  Commissary  Palmer 
about  one  fourth,  audseveial  ooloniats  flooka  of  from  three  to 
eight  hundred. 

Agrioultuie  waa  by  no  means  lost  sight  of  in  the  detdre  for 
extending  pastoral  purauite.  One  of  the  above  gentlemen,  Hr. 
Palmer,  had  330  acres  in  wheat;  Mr.  Maoarthur,  the  Kev.  Mr. 
Marsdrai,  and  others,  had  also  considerable  quantities  of  land 
tinder  tillage.  A  French  gentleman,  M.  de  la  Clampe  or 
Deolamb,  a  Boyalist  refugee,  and  who  had  been  a  colonel  in 
the  army,  had  obtained  in  1799  a  grant  of  land  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  cocoa.  M. 
Feron's  account  of  his  visit  to  M,  de  la  Clampe's  plantation  at 
Castle  HHI,  near  Pairamatta,  is  both  instructive  and  inter- 
esting : — "  Having  walked  through  a  tufted  wood,  the  modest 
abode  and  fields  of  the  poor  French  colonel  opened  on  out 
■new.  In  the  three  years  he  has  resided  at  Castle  Hill  he  haa 
only  been  once  to  Sydney  Town ;  he  avoids  sociehr,  and 
ezouses  himself  £n>m  complying  with  repeated  invitations  of 
his  Mends,  in  order  that  he  may  dedicate  his  whole  time  to 
the  pursuits  of  agriculture.  We  found  him  at  the  head  of  Ma 
labourers — six  oonTiots  furnished  by  the  Government.  He 
waa  himself  setting  them  an  example  of  labour,  and  like 
them,  waa  nearly  stripped  to  the  skin.  The  nnexpeoted 
arrival  of  so  numerous  a  party  at  flrst  disoonoerted  M.  de  la 
Clampe,  and  he  hastily  ran  to  the  house  in  order  to  dress 
himsel£  On  faeuingl  waa  a  Frenohmui  he  embraoed  joo 
'with  teuoeport,  exclaiming  'How  is  it  with  onr  dear 
Ranoef    Tha  interior  of  the  roial  masot-^oue  •mbinad 
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vith  the  grsateit  aimplioit^  a  special  of  eleganoe  vhioh 
oleM'Iy  evinoed  the  genius  and  taste  of  the  ownai.  But  of  all 
we  saw  nothing  so  much  exoited  mj  attention  as  a  beautifal 
plantation  of  cotton  plants  yielding  ootton  of  variooB  dhades, 
and  espeoially  that  peculiar  to  the  fine  nankeens  of  China,  a 
fast  colour,  hitherto  not  obtained  whether  by  dint  of  caltuia 
or  by  dying.  '  In  a  short  time,'  said  the  colonel, '  I  shall  have 
oieated  two  branches  of  commerce  and  exportation  for  this 
colony  of  the  greatest  value ;  I  have  but  this  means  left  of 
soqnitdng  the  saored  debt  I  owe  to  a  nation  which  gave  me 
shelter  in  the  hour  of  roisforttme.' "  Colonel  de  la  Clamper 
however,  like  many  other  enthusiaatio  men,  formed  expeota- 
tions  which  were  never  realised,  for  he  died  shortly  after- 
wards. The  account  of  M  Feron's  visit  to  his  plantation  i« 
the  more  interesting  because  it  affords  a  glimpse  of  colonial 
life  and  enterprise  at  that  early  period,  as  seen  £com  a  point 
of  view  not  clouded  or  interrupted  by  the  petty  local  and 
party  jealouaies  which  tinge  and  darken  almost  every  other 
source  of  information  to  which  access  is  obtainable. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  from  M.  Peron's  narrativa 
that  BO  early  as  1803  many  of  the  colonists  were  surrounded 
by  marks  of  elegance  and  refinement,  and  were  able  to  keep 
ap  establishmente  not  always  excalied  iu  the  oldest  Euro- 
pean communities.  In  their  reaidenoee,  their  equipages,  and 
general  style  of  living,  the  principal  families  of  the  wealthier 
portion  of  the  community  appear  to  have  been  quite  on  a 
footing  with  the  wealthy  classes  in  England.  In  a  note  to 
the  English  edition  of  At.  Peron's  work,  it  is  stated  that  in 
Sydney  alone  many  carnages  of  great  elegance  were  at  this 
time  kept,  while  gigs  and  siiailar  vehicles  were  in  general  use 
throughout  the  colony.  The  roads  at  that  period  are  de- 
BOiibed  as  excellent,  six  hundred  men  being  constantly 
employed  on  them.  Mimy  very  praiseworthy  attempts  at  the 
introduction  of  mechanic^  pursuits  and  manulhctures  of  the 
more  lUmple  deEcription  haa  also  been  made.  The  principal 
were  potteries,  breweries,  and  saltworks.  M.  Peron  visited 
the  former  "at  the  village  of  Brickfield"  (Brickfield-hill). 
The  articles  he  saw  he  described  as  remarkable  for  their 
whiteness  and  the  fineness  of  the  clay  of  which  they  wer» 
made.  The  beauty  of  the  Sydney  day,  and  Its  adaptation  to 
the  purposes  of  pottery,  had  many  years  previously  attracted 
the  attention  of  Father  Le  Seceveur,  the  natuialiet  of  M.  de 
la  Peyiouse's  expedition.  Governor  Phillip's  notice  had  &Uo 
been  called  to  it,  and  he  had  sent  samplM  to  England.    It 
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was  described  in  the  transaoUonB  of  the  Boyal  Society  osder 
the  name  of  STdneyite  or  Sydneya,  and  was  noticed  as  &  new' 
substance,  aldoagh  it  contained  no  new  element  Specimens 
of  it  were  aubmitted  to  the  oelebrated  Mr.  W^lgewood, 
-whose  impTovemente  in  the  potter's  art  had  at  the  end  of  last 
oentnry  raised  the  earthenware  manniaotures  of  England  to  s 
very  high  degree  of  excellence.  Mr.  Wedgswood  expressed 
a  very  favourable  opinion  of  this  olay,  and  modelled  &om  it 
a  gronp  of  allegorical  figures  representing  Hope  landing  in 
Sydney  Gove,  encouraging  Labour  and  Art  in  epreading  the 
bleBsings  of  civilisation.  The  title  page  of  Phillip's  Voyage 
to  Botany  Bay  is  ornamented  by  an  engraving  of  Wodgewood'B 
allegorical  group ;  and  the  idea  was  taken  up  and  elaborated 
by  Darwin  in  the  beautiful  lines  given  in  an  earlier  chapter  of 
this  history. 

The  view  obtfuned  of  -the  state  of  the  colony  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  prefiont  oestory,  throngh  M.  Peron'a  boob, 
is  certainly  a  very  gratifying  one;  although  it  is  hard  to 
resist  the  suspicion,  when  what  others  have  written  ia  called 
to  mind,  that  much  of  the  riches  and  luxury  of  the  dasa  of 
persons  with  whom  he  principally  came  in  contact  must  have 
been  the  fhiita  of  that  abominable  monopoly  which  they 
possessed  over  the  rising  trade  and  commerco  of  Fort  Jack- 
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AusTKALiin  maritime  discovery  made  considerahle  progress 
about  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  a  previous 
chapter  the  narrative  of  the  adventures  of  Messrs.  Flinders 
end  Bass  was  brought  down  to  the  beginning  of  1799,  when 
they  returned  from  the  circumnavigation  of  Van  Dieman's 
liand.  The  intense  devotion  to  the  cauee  of  scientifio  explo- 
ration and  discovery  manifested  by  these  youthful  navigators 
waa  characterised  by  more  than  the  usual  rashness  of  enthu- 
Biosm,  and  BOinetim.es  caTried  out  under  ciircumstonccB,  and 
with  such  apparently  inadequate  means,  as  closely  appniuilied 


the  IndidOTis.  But  howevei  msigni&jant  their  meaos  and 
appliances,  their  proceedings  were  rescued  firom  oontempt  by 
the  TBBiaTkable  euccesB  yrhich  oiowned  their  efforts,  and  their 
dariitg  from  the  charge  of  fool-hardiness  by  the  coolness  with 
which  danger  was  met,  and  the  careful  painstaking  way  in 
which  their  projects  when  once  entered  upon  were  brongbt  to 

a  safe  termination.  Their  first  adventure  in  the  Tom  Thumb 

an  attempt  to  explore  the  unknown  shores  of  the  great  Pacific 
in  a  Tessel  scarcely  larger  than  an  ordinary  washing-tub — 
will  be  for  ever  remembered  aa  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
feats  of  navigation  on  record.  Their  craft  wae  eight  feet 
long,  and  their  crew  one  small  boy.  The  way  in  which 
Fliadera  relates  the  incidents  of  the  voyage  has  about  it  an 
air  of  charming  simplicity ;  and  the  great  gravity,  varied  hers 
and  there  by  a  touch  of  subdued  humour,  with  which  he 
recounts  their  perils  and  their  escapes,  is  extremely  amueing 
and  attractive,  "At  night,"  he  says,  when  off  the  Illawarra 
coast,  "we  dropped  our  stane  (the  substitute  for  an  anchor) 
under  a  range  of  cliffs ;  but  at  ten  o'clock  the  wind  burst  out 
in  a  gale  at  south  and  obliged  ug  to  up  anchor  and  run  before 
it  The  shade  of  the  cliffs  over  our  heads  and  the  noise  of 
the  surf  breaking  at  their  feet,  were  the  directions  by  which 
our  course  was  steered  parallel  to  the  coast."  Mr.  Bass  kept 
the  sheet  of  the  sail  in  his  hand,  Mr.  Flinders  steered  with  an 
oar,  and  the  crew  were  constantly  at  the  pumps,  for  "  the  boy 
had  to  bail  out  the  water  which  the  sea  threw  in  upon  us," 
In  this  manner,  in  their  little  cockleshell  of  a  hoat^  they  for 
several  hours  weathered  such  a  gale  as  has  sent  many  a  "  tall 
admiral"  to  the  bottom.  At  length,  "some  high  breakers 
were  distinguished  ahead,  and  behind  them  no  shade  of  cliffs. 
It  was  neeeesary  to  determine  on  the  instant  what  was  to  be 
done,  for  our  barque  could  not  live  ten  minutes  longer;"  and 
then  with  admirable  coolness  and  dexterity,  and  marvellous 
good  fortune,  watching  the  heaviest  seas,  they  ran  in  between 
the  breakers,  and  ia  a  few  moments  were  in  smooth  water  is 
"  a  well-sheltered  cove," — that  of  Wattamowlee,  about  twenty 
miles  south  of  Sydney  Heads.  The  account  of  their  disaster 
at  WollongoDg,  and  the  means  they  took  to  amuse  Gie  savages 
by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  while  their  wet  powder  was 
drying  in  the  sun,  their  muskets  being  freed  from  rust  and 
sand,  and  their  broken  oar  repaired,  partakes  strongly  of  the 
IndicrouB.  Amongst  the  crowd  of  blacks  who  had  flocked  to 
the  scene  of  their  operations  were  two  half  civilised  natives 
of  Botany  Bay,  whose  hair  and  beards  had  been  clipped. 
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Their  improTed  oondttion  seems  to  have  exdted  tha  envy  luid 
admiradon  of  their  eoutheni  frienda,  who  regarded  their 
faghiouable  ^pearanoe  with  much  the  same  sort  of  fbeliug 
AS  ooimtry  bumpkios  in  England  bestow  □poii  anuxt 
yifiiton  &om  Uie  metropolis.  The  aboriginal  danoiea  of  that 
day  bestowed  oonsiderable  care  upon  their  hair  and  beard. 
Shaving  with  them  was  a  partioularly  alow  and  painfel  proceaa. 
SometimeB  the  beard  was  singed  on  by  a  flre-atia^  at  others 
a  sha^  shell  wu  used  as  a  razor.  The  knowledge  that  the 
bo'ye,  or  spirits,  as  they  called  the  white  men,  could  remoTe 
their  Borplns  hirsute  appende^B  with  rapidi^  and  comfort 
apread  like  wildfire  amonget  them,  and  Mr.  Flinders  was 
obliged  then  and  there  to  enter  upon  a  somewhat  exteoBivo 
easy  shavuig  businesB.  Anxious  to  keep  the  savageB  in  good 
humour,  while  tha  ammunition  was  drying,  and  conscious 
that  the  lives  of  himself  and  his  companions  were  almost  . 
literally  hanging  by  a  hur,  be  went  to  work  with  a  wilL  "  I 
began,"  he  says,  "  with  a  large  pair  of  scissors  to  execute  my 
new  office  upon  the  eldest  of  font  or  five  chins  presented  to 
me ;  and,  as  great  nicety  was  not  required,  the  shearing  of  a 
dozen  of  them  did  not  occupy  me  long."  By  the  time  he  had 
nearly  completed  his  singular  task  the  powder  was  dry,  and 
Mr.  fiasa  and  the  boy  had  repaired  the  oar  and  got  the  arms 
in  a  Btate  fit  for  use.  The  moment  was  a  critioal  one,  and, 
says  Ur.  Flinders,  the  scene  "not  unworthy  the  pencil  of  a 
Hogarth.  I  was  almost  t«mpted  to  try  what  e^ct  a  little 
snip  would  produce;  bat  our  situation  was  too  critical  to 
admit  of  such  experiments."  They  got  their  boat  afloat  by  a 
gtratagem,  and,  before  the  savages  had-recovered  iiom.  their 
surprise,  the  cool  and  audacious  youths  had  pushed  out  into 
deep  water  and  were  safe  from  pursuit  The  incident  would 
form  an  admirable  subject  for  an  Australian  artist;  and 
would,  if  properly  handled,  serve  as  a  fitting  memorial  of  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  yoyages  ever  undertaken. 

The  account  too,  of  the  first  msit  of  these  youthful  advea- 
torera  to  some  of  the  islands  of  Bass's  Straits  is  aingulsxly 
interesting.  The  animals  and  birds,  wliioh  then  in  almost 
Donntless  numbers  crowded  those  solitary  shores,  had  never 
been  disturbed  by  man,  and  oonseijuently  liad  not  learned  to 
fear  him.  For  die  young  voyagers  to  &id  themselves,  when 
they  landed,  pushed  and  jostled  by  those  great  dumb  innooent 
creatures  the  seals — to  be  impeded  at  every  step  by  the 
•IbatroBMs,  petrels,  and  gannelfl  which  crowded  the  shores  in 
myriads,— to  feel  that,  in  the  words  <>£  Coleridge's  Ancient 
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Mariner,  "  they  were  the  first  tliat  ever  bnrst  into  that  sUent 
jaea,"  muBthave  awakuied  refleotaona  and  proroked  sensations 
of  a  mast  noral  kind.  When  man.  the  destroyer,  Bret  began 
to  deal  death  in  this  animal  paradise,  the  soene,  as  described 
by  Mr.  Fiindere,  must  have  been  one  of  the  deepest  intflres^— 
one  ot  the  most  novel  vhioh  it  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  man  to 
-nitnesH,  and  suoh  as  in  all  probability  will  seldom  be  witnessed 
egain : — "  The  oonimotion  excited  by  onr  pnsenoe  in  this 
aBsemblage  of  several  thousand  timid  andmats,"  be  remarks, 
"was  very  interesting  to  me,  who  knew  little  of  their 
manners.  Those  who  have  seen  a  farm  yard  well  atooked  with 
pigs,  oalves,  sheep,  oxen,  and  with  two  or  thrte  litters  of 
pnypies,  with  their  mothers  in  it,  and  have  heard  them  all  in 
tomult  together,  may  form  a  good  idea  of  the  confused  noise 
of  the  seals  at  Cone  Points  The  sailors  killed  as  many  of 
these  harmless  and  not  onamiabls  creatures  ae  they  were  able 
to  ekin,  and  we  then  left  the  poor  afEVighted  multitude  to 
reoovei  ftom  the  efEeot  of  onr  inanepicioua  visit,"  The  fate  of 
the  denizens  of  this  Anetralian  Bolitade  was  soon  decided.  A 
few  years  of  reckless  slaughter  almost  blotted  them  oat  of 
creation.  Like  ^eir  human  neighbours  of  the  neighbouring 
island,  the  advent  of  the  white  man  was  the  eignal  of  theii 
doom. 

In  July,  1799,  Mr.  FUnders  was  ^aia  dispatched  by 
Governor  Hunter,  on  an  expedition.  On  this  occasion  he 
was  sent  to  examine  Moreton  B^y  and  Harvey's  Bay,  inlets 
which  had  been  seen  but  not  examined  by  Captain  Cook: 
Previous  to  the  date  of  this  voyage  Mr.  Bass  had  returned  to 
England,  and  Lieotanont  Flinders  was  accompanied  by  hJs 
brother,  Mr.  S.  W.  Flinders,  a  midshipman  of  the  Beliance, 
and  a  native  block,  a  chief  of  the  Eamilroy  tribe,  afterwards 
better  known  in  Sydney  as  King  Bongoiee,  one  of  the  most 
leliable  and  intelligent  of  the  aboriginal  race.  In  his  explo- 
ration of  Moreton  Bay  Flinders  appecvs  to  have  been  unfor- 
tunate. He  entered  m%  bay  by  Uie  north  passage,  and  then 
steered  south  until  he  was  off  the  mouth  of  tiio  Brisbane 
Biver,  but  onfortauately  failed  to  discover  it^  and  indeed  under- 
took to  state  &om  what  he  had  seen  on  this  and  his  previous 
voyages  that  no  river  of  any  importance  existed  on  the  east 
coast  between  the  24th  and  89th  degrees  of  south  latitude. 
In  making  this  sweeping  assertion,  blinders,  observing  and 
intelligent  as  he  was,  fell  of  ooursa  into  a  serious  error,  for  th« 
Biehmond,  Ulo  Glaienoe,  wid  tlie  BriabHoe,  to  saj  nothing 
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of  the  Hunter,  wHoli  had  been  previouBly  disooTered,  aad 
other  considerable  streams,  weie  sfterwards  found  to  Sow  into 
the  sea  in  the  coast  distiiot  which  hs  had  examined  without 
success.  He  proceeded  as  far  north  aa  Braaksea  Spit  and 
Harvey's  Bay,  which  he  examined,  and  then  returned  to  Fort 
Jaokson,  wliich  he  reached  on  the  20tli  August^  1799.  He 
concludes  his  aooount  of  this  uufmitful  voyage  in  the  follow- 
ing words ; — "  I  must  acknowledge  myself  to  have  been 
disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  penetrate  into  the  interior 
of  New  South  Wales,  by  either  of  the  openings  examined  in 
this  expedition;  but,  however  morticing  the  conviotion 
might  be,  it  was  then  on  asoertoined  ^t^  that  no  river  of 
importance  intersected  the  East  Coast  between  the  24th  and 
39th  degrees  of  south  latitude." 

Soon  after  returning  from  his  unsucoeaaful  voyage  to  Morton 
Bay,  Lieutenant  Flinders  proceededto  England  to  lay  a  report 
of  his  explorations  and  discoveries  before  the  Home  Govern- 
ment. His  talents  and  servioea  were  so  highly  appreciated  by 
the  authorities,  that  he  was  soon  intrusted  with  a  charge  of  a 
more  important  character  than  any  he  had  yet  undertaken. 
In  January,  1801,  a  sloop  of  war  named  the  Xenophon  was 
completely  refitted,  renamed  the  Investigator,  and  put  in 
commission,  under  his  command,  f6r  the  purpose  of  foUovring 
up  his  Australian  disooverieB.  He  was  tJlowed  to  fit  her  out 
in  his  own  way,  to  pick  his  orew,  to  have  every  supply  he 
thought  nooeasary,  as  well  as  all  the  most  improved  acientifio 
instruments  and  appliances.  His  fame  as  on  intrepid 
explorer,  a  skilful  navigator,  and  a  Mnd  commander,  waaso 
great  that  when,  after  discharging  at  the  Kore  some  seamen 
whom  he  considered  too  old  or  unfitted  for  the  service,  ha 
wanted  eleven  hands  to  make  up  his  crew,  and  was  allowed 
to  select  them  from  Admiral  Graeme's  fiag-ship  the  Zetland, 
on  three  hundred  men  being  called  up  and  placed  on  one  sida 
of  the  deol^  no  less  than  two  hnndrea  and  fifty  volunteered  to 
join  him,  in  hie  distant,  long,  and  perilous  vo^ige,  and  sought 
with  the  greatest  eagerness  to  be  received.  Before  sailing  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander ;  and,  England  and 
Franca  being  then  at  war,  a  passport  was  procured  from 
Bonaparte,  \dio  was  then  First  Consul,  and  a  mutual  under- 
standing  arrived  at  by  the  two  govemmente,  that  in  proso- 
cuting  the  voyages  for  Southern  discovery,  in  which  both 
nations  were  then  engaged,  the  ships  of  England  uid  Franoe 
should  act  in  all  respeota  towards  each  other  oe  if  the  two 
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eonutries  were  not  at  war.  How  £iu:  this  UDderetanding  woa 
adhered  to  and  acted  upon  by  the  Frenoh  authoritiea  inll  be 
seen  in  the  eequeL 

Flinders  wu  aooompanied  on  thia  vojage  by  Mt.  Groesley 
as  astaronomer,  Mr.  Brown  as  DatuT^ist,  Mr.  Weatall  as 
londBC&pe  punter,  and  Ur.  Bauer  as  natural  history  painter. 
Mr.  W-^Ml's  piotuifiB  of  Auatislian  soenerr,  with  which  the 
published  account  of  the  Toya^e  is  enricheij,  are  amongst  the 
moat  beautifal  and  trathAil  which  bare  ever  been  ereouted. 
The  celebrated  Sir  John  FranUin,  the  unfortunate  Arctio 
explorer,  oommenoed  iiis  professional  career  as  a  laldshipmaii 
with  Flindara  in  tlte  Inveatigator  ou  this  voyage. 

Ilie  lareetigBtor  Bailed  from  l^ithead  on  tiie  IfiUi  July, 
1801,  and  made  Cape  Leeuwin  on  the  7th  December.  Thay 
anchored  shortly  afterwards  in  King  George's  Sound,  where 
Flinders  found  felled  trees  and  other  eyidenoes  of  the  recent 
presence  of  civilised  man.  At  a  small  spot  eaolosed  and 
planted  as  a  garden,  he  siso  discovered  a  sheet  of  copper,  with 
a&  Inscription  recording  the  visit  of  a  ship  oalled  the  EUigood, 
about  eighteen  months  before.  The  crew  of  the  Investigator 
had  several  interviews  with  the  natives  of  King  George's 
Sound,  who  showed  themselves  peaceable  and  intelligent. 
Flinders,  in  speaking  of  them,  aavs : — 

"  It  was  with  soma  surprise  that  I  saw  fhe  natives  of  tlie 
east  coast  of  2Vew  9outh  Wales  so  nearly  pourtrayed  in  those 
of  the  south-western  extremity  of  Kew  Holland.  These  do 
not,  indeed,  extract  one  of  the  upper  front  teeth  at  tlie  age  of 
puberty,  as  is  generally  practised  at  Fort  Jackson,  nor  do 
they  make  use  of  the  womerah,  or  throwing  stick ;  but  their 
eolonr,  the  texture  of  the  hair,  and  personal  appearance  are  the 
same ;  their  songs  run  in  the  same  cadence ;  the  manner  of 
painting  themselves  is  similar ;  their  belte  and  flllete  of  hair 
are  made  in  the  same  way  and  worn  in  the  same  manner. 
The  short  skin  cloak,  which  is  of  kangaroo,  and  worn  over 
the  shoulders,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  body  naked,  is  more  in 
the  manner  of  the  wood  natives  living  at  the  iMtok  of  Port 
Jackson,  than  of  those  who  inhabit  the  sea  coast ;  and  every 
thing  we  saw  oonflrmed  the  auppoaition  of  Captain  Vanoourer,  - 
Uiat  they  live  more  by  huntmg  than  fishing.  XTone  of  the 
small  islands  had  been  visited,  no  canoes  were  seen,  nor  was 
any  tree  found  in  the  woods  from  iriiich  the  bark  had  been 
taken  for  making  one.  They  were  fearful  of  trusting  them- 
aVlTeB  upon  the  water ;  and  we  could  never  succeed  in  making 
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them  understand  die  nse  of  the  fish-hook,  although  they  were 
intelligent  in  comprehending  out  signs  upon  other  subjects. 

"  The  manners  of  these  people  are  quioK  and  vehemeiity  and 
their  coQTersation  yooiferous,  like  that  of  most  unolviliaad 
people.  They  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  any  superiority  wa 
possessed  over  them ;  on  the  contrary,  they  left  us,  after  the 
first  interview,  with  some  appearance  of  oontempt  for  oar 
pusillanimity  ;  which  was  probably  inferred  £tom  the  desire 
we  showed  to  be  friendly  with  them.  This  opinion,  however, 
seemed  to  be  oorrectad  in  their  future  viaite." 

The  Investigator  sailed  from  King  George's  Sound  on  the 
6th  January,  1802,  and  after  visitiDg  the  Becherche  Archi- 
pelago, and  the  head  of  the  Great  AuetTalian  Bight,  and  naming 
and  deternuning  the  true  position  of  a  great  num.ber  of  oapeSr 
heights,  and  islands,  they  kept  on  their  course  towards  the 
unexplored  part  of  the  Australian  ooast  On  the  21st 
February  they  had  the  misfortune  to  loee  Hr.  Thistle,  the 
master  of  the  Investigator,  and  the  whole  of  the  crew  of  one 
of  the  boats,  whioh  was  swamped  in  returning  from  the  shore, 
where  they  had  gone  in  search  of  water.  Respecting  the  &t6 
of  Mr.  TMstle  and  Me  companions  Captain  Flinders  relates  a 
very  singular  predictioD  of  a  fortuns-teller,  which  unfor- 
tunately  proved  true  not  only  iq  respect  to  Ur.  Thistle,  but 
regarding  the  shipwreck  and  other  circumstances  which  took 
place  after  his  death.  "  This  evenisg,"  says  Captain  Flinders, 
peaking  of  Monday,  February  22nd,  1802,  the  day  after  Hr. 
^niistle'B  death,  "  Mr.  Fowler  told  me  a  circumstance  which  I 
thought  extraordinary  ;  and  it  afterwards  proved  to  be  more 
so.  Whilst  we  were  lying  at  Spithead,  Mr.  Thistle  was  one 
day  waiting  on  shore,  and  having  nothing  else  to  do  he  went 
to  a  certain  old  man,  named  Fine,  to  have  hie  fortune  told. 
The  cunning  mao  informed  him  that  he  was  going  out  a  long 
voyage,  and  that  the  ship,  on  arriving  at  her  destination, 
would  be  joined  by  auotiier  vesseL  That  such  was  intended, 
he  might  have  learned  privately;  but  he  added,  that  Hr. 
Thistle  would  be  lost  before  the  other  vessd  joined.  As  to 
the  manner  of  his  loss  the  magician  refused  to  give  any  infor- 
mation. My  boafs  crew,  hearing  what  Mr.  ThisUe  said, 
went  also  to  consult  the  vise  man ;  and  after  the  prefatory 
information  of  a  long  voyage,  were  told  that  they  would  be 
sbipwrecked,  but  not  in  the  ship  they  were  going  out  in: 
whether  they  would  esoape  and  return  to  Eneland,  he  was  not 
permitted  to  reyeol.    Tl(is  tale  Mr.  Thistle  oad  often  told  at 
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the  mess  table;  and  I  reniAiked  with  some  pain  in  a  future 
part  of  the  voyage,  that  every  time  my  boat's  crew  went  to 
embarlc  ^th  me  in  the  Lady  Nelson,  tiieze  was  soma  degree 
of  apprelienaion  amongst  them  that  the  time  of  the  predicted 
sbipwreok  was  arrived.  I  make  no  oonunentnpon  this  story, 
but  recommend  a  commander,  if  possible,  to  prevent  any  of 
bis  crew  from  oonsolting  fortune-tellers."* 

In  the  variona  islands  which  he  visited  and  named  in  the 
great  Australian  Bight,  and  Airther  eastward  on  the  soothem 
ooaat^  Captain  Flinders  found  the  birds  and  animals  in  the 
same  state  of  unoonsoioasness  of  man  as  those  he  had  seen  on 
the  ialands  of  Bass's  Strtute,  respecting  which  previous  mention 
has  been  made.  The  natives  of  that  part  of  the  south-western 
ooast  (rf  the  mainland  of  Anetxalia  were  few  and  scattered,  and 
appear  to  have  been  wholly  unacquunt«d  with  the  use  of  the 
canoe,  so  that  they  were  unable  to  visit  the  numerous  islands 
with  which  the  coast  abounds,  and  oonsequently  the  birda 
and  ttTii'TTmlji  there  had  never  been  disturbed  Dy  man.  Kanga- 
roo Island  is  spoken  of  by  Flinders  as  a  place  whioh  before 
fats  arrival  must  havs  been  an  animal  paradise.  After 
sailing  along  its  coast  for  some  time  he  says: — "Neither 

■  The  Hr.  Thistle,  whose  unfoitunata  fste  U  here  uamted,  althaogh  he 
aebapied  when  he  Sist  visited  Auatrilia  do  higher  position  than  that  of  an 
ordinary  BwtmFm,  deserrea  honorable  mention  w  ona  nf  tim  most  RntnTrminTur 
and  udeot  of  the  exploren  of  that  day.    He  was  ( 


joathiul  nsTigi^  diaeomted  tha  atioits  nhioh  bear  hit  name.  Ur.  TMat]* 
tlien  j<HD«d  Hecank  Flindan  uid  Bass  in  their  oircumnavigsUan  of  Van 
Diemen'e  I^nd,  and  ehorUj  afterwnide  aocompaniad  the  former  in  his  vojoge 
(o  Moreton  Bay  and  tiis  nraih.  Proceeding  to  Englimd  in  1801  he  was,  as  a 
leward  for  his  intelligence^  akilt,  and  good  eondnot,  promoted  from  before  the 
DUBt  to  be  a  midshipman,  and  ^ottl;  of terworda  a  master  in  thsto^al  navj. 
EBs  Eeal  foi  dieooverj,  and  his  attachjnent  ta  his  former  commander,  induced 
him  to  join  the  lavsBtiRator  when  at  Spithead  reat^  to  tail,  although  he 
had  returned  to  England  only  thl«e  weeks  before,  oner  an  absence  of  six 
yean.  This deeerringyoanKstilor wasnotonly Bost zealons inthepeiform- 
(Aoeof  hiiordiiiaiT'dntiaOrat  had  made  himaelf  master  of  nantital  aatro- 
nomv  Bod  tcqnainted  with  marine  iDrreying.  Captain  Flinders,  in  memocy  ol 
his  Wants  and  worth,  named  the  place  st  the  moath  o(  Spencer's  Gulf,  wbeie 
he  was  lost  Uemory  Core,  and  the  island  itself  Thistle  Island.  There  he  also 
affixed  to  a  poet,  with  a  suitable  iaeoriptioii,  a  Ikub  tatilet,  end  oaeeluded  his 
acooontcdUwcdioumstaaDe  as  follows: — "Eiakaa  was  iSTenlyfelt  by  ma; 
and  he  was  lamented  by  all  on  board,  mote  medall  j_  by  Us  meeemates,  who 
knew  more  intimately  uia  goodness  and  stalnlity  of  hisdispoaitiDii."  As  one 
of  tbe  eariieet  and  most  mthniiastic  of  the  many  biave  man  who  have  lost 
tlieir  liTee  in  the  caoM  of  Aasbaliau  diaoorciT,  althoo^  oooupyina  ■  com- 
jnatiToly  humble  ptwtioii,  he  deearrw  tbie  boat  notun  of  his  ohaiaolsr, 
HrrioM^  au  &te. 
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•mokea  nor  otlier  marks  of  ivhabitaots  bad  u  yet  bMn 
peraeiTed  upoo  ths  land,  altbough  we  hod  passed  elang 
seTenty  miles  of  its  coast  It  was  too  late  to  go  on  ahoiv 
tiiis  eveniiig ;  bat  everv  glass  in  the  eMp  was  pointed  then, 
to  see  what  ooold  be  disoovered.  SevflTBl  black  IiuBpa;  like 
looks,  were  pretended  to  hAva  been  aean  in  motion  by  some  of 
tiie  young  gentlemen,  which  oaosed  Uie  force  of  their  imagi- 
nations to  be  much  admired;  next  momii^  however,  on 
going  toward  the  shore,  a  number  of  dark  brown  kangaiooB 
were  seen  feeding  npon  a  graas  plat  bv  the  aide  of  the  wood, 
and  onr  landing  gave  them  no  distoTDanoe.  I  had  with  me 
a  donbte-barrellea  gun,  fitted  with  a  bayonet,  and  the  gentle- 
men my  oompanioDS  had  mosketo.  It  wonld  be  dif&oult  to 
gness  how  many  kangaroos  were  seen ;  bat  I  killed  ton,  aud 
the  rest  of  the  party  mads  np  the  nninber  to  thirty-one, 
taken  on  board  in  the  ootirae  of  the  day ;  the  least  of  them 
weighing  sixty-nine,  and  the  lai^;est  one  hundred  and  tweniy- 
flye  pounds.  After  this  bntobery,  for  the  poor  animalB 
suffered  thsmselTes  to  be  shot  in  ^e  eyes  wiu  Hmall  sho^ 
and  in  some  eases  to  be  kno<]^ed  on  the  head  witii  stioka,  I 
scrambled  with  di£Qanlly  through  the  brush-wood,  and  over 
fallen  trees,  to  reach  the  higher  land  with  the  sorreying 
inBtmmentB ;  but  the  thickness  and  height  of  tii»  wood 
prevented  anything  else  from  being  diatingoished.  There 
was  little  doubt,  however,  that  this  extensive  piece  of  land 
was  separated  from  the  continent ;  for  the  extraordinary 
tameness  of  the  kangaroos  and  the  presence  of  seals  opon  the 
shore,  ooncnrred  with  the  absence  of  all  traces  of  men  to 
show  that  it  was  not  inhabited.  The  whole  ship's  company 
was  employed  this  afternoon  in  skinning  and  oleaning  the 
kangaroos ;  and  a  delightful  regale  they  afforded,  after  four 
months'  privation  from  almost  any  firesh  provisions.  Half  a 
hundred  weight  of  heads,  fore  qu^ters,  and  tails  were  stewed 
down  into  sonp  for  dinner  on  this  and  the  suooeeding  days ; 
and  aa  much  steaks  given,  moreover,  to  both  of&cere  and  men^ 
as  they  ooold  consume  by  day  and  by  night  Xn  gratitude 
for  so  seasonable  a  supply,  I  named  Uaa  southern  land 
Kangaroo  Island.  Never  perhaps  had  the  dominion  possessed 
hers  by  the  kangaroo  been  invaded  before  this  time.  The 
seal  shared  with  it  upon  the  shores,  but  they  seemed  to  dwell 
amicably  together.  It  not  unfrequently  happened,  that  the 
report  of  a  gun  fired  at  a  kangaroo  near  the  beach,  brought 
out  two  or  three  bellowing  seals  &om  under  bushes  consii^i^ 
ably  further  irom  the  water  side.    The  seal,  indeed,  a 
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to  be  mQeh  the  most  diswrning  animal  of  the  two ;  Cor  its 
aotiona  bespoke  R  knowledge  of  oui  not  being  kangaroos, 
whereas  the  kangaroo  not  unfreq^aanUy  appeartd  to  consider 
ns  to  be  seals." 

On  the  coast  of  £angaroo  Island  a  deep  and  winding  inlet 
led  them  to  a  beaatifal  BeqneBtered  lagoon,  where  large 
Dombers  of  pelicans  had  foona  a  home.  FUnders's  description 
^  the  soene  is  as  follows:— "After  taming  two  low  uletB 
near  the  east  point,  the  water  opens  oat,  becomes  deeper,  and 
divides  into  two  branches,  eaoh  of  two  or  three  miles  long. 
Boats  can  go  to  the  bead  of  the  soathem  brOnob  only  at  hi{^ 
water;  the  east  btaaoh  speared  to  be  accessible  at  all  times ; 
bat  as  a  lead  and  line  were  neglected  to  be  pat  into  the  boa^ 
X  had  no  opportonity  of  soonding.  There  are  four  small 
islands  in  the  eastern  oranob ;  one  of  them  is  moderately  hi^ 
•nd  woody,  the  others  ore  graesy  and  lower ;  and  upon  two 
of  these  we  feond  many  yoong  peiioans,  nnable  to  fly.  Flooka 
of  the  old  birds  were  sitting  npon  the  beaches  of  the  lagoon, 
and  it  appeared  that  the  islands  were  their  breeding  plaoea ; 
not  only  so,  bat  from  the  number  of  skeletons  and  bones 
there  scattered,  it  should  seem  that  they  hod  for  ^es  been 
selected  for  the  closing  scene  of  their  existence,  ^rtoinly 
none  more  likely  to  be  fre«  from  disturbance  of  every  kind 
ooold  have  been  choeen,  than  t^ese  inlets  in  a  bidden  lagoon 
of  an  uninhabited  islwid,  situated  apon  an  unknown  ooaat 
near  the  antipodes  of  Europe ;  nor  can  any  thing  be  more 
consonant  to  the  feeiiogs,  if  pelicans  have  any,  than  quietly 
to  resign  their  breath,  whilst  sorrounde^  b^  their  progeny^ 
and  in  the  same  spot  where  they  first  drew  li.  Alas,  for  the 
pelicans  I  Their  golden  age  is  poet ;  but  it  has  much  exceeded 
in  duration  that  of  man.  I  niuned  this  piece  of  water  Feliooa 
Lagoon." 

FUnders's  deaoriptionB  of  these  singular  scenee,  and  the 
cniious  mrcumstanoes  connected  with  the  intnuioQ  of  man 
into  the  before  ondietorbed  haunts  of  birds  and  ■^pjidbIh, 
excited  ocmsiderable  interest  wben,  several  years  afterword*, 
they  were  published  in  £n^iand ;  and  &om  the  above  aooosat 
of  Pelican  Xagoon  James  Hontgomety  derived  the  idea  of  his 
poem  of  "  PBuoan  IsUod,"  a  work  which  oreated  oonsiderable 
stir  in  tiie  liteiwy  world  when  it  was  flxat  published,  althongh 
the  verdict  of  the  next  generation  hardly  justified  t^  flatter^ 
ing  notice  whidb  it  than  received.  It  was  on  the  unknown 
shores,  too,  of  this  pact  of  Australia — "  to  the  north-west  of 
Van  Dienun's  Idod,"  as  he  described  it — that  Dean  Sirifl^ '' 
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centDTT  befbn,  Iiad  plaoftd  the  kingdom  of  Ijlliput,  the  soeiLe 
of  Gulliver's  adventures.  And  indeed  so  little  was  AuBtralian 
geograpliy  anderatood,  even  at  tixo  commenDement  of  tb.o 
present  oenturvi  tliat  a  very  general  belief  prevailed  that  a 
flhallow  ohannel  or  arm  of  Uie  eea  atietehea  from  the  great 
Australian  Bight  to  tbe  Golf  of  Carpentaria,  and  united  the 
waters  of  the  South  Fooiflo  with  those  of  the  Indian  Ooean, 
thus  dividing  what  waa  afterwards  found  to  be  a  continent 
into  two  large  islands.  Flinders  himself  was  inolined  to  this 
opinion, — and  it  was  only  after  aotoal  examination  that  hd 
became  convinced  that  those  who  entertained  it  were  mia- 
t&ken.  Dean  Swift  makes  his  rival  kingdoms  of  Lillipnt  and 
Blefuscu  occupy  the  shores  of  theae  supposed  shallow  waters, 
in  latitude  30  degrees  2  minutes, — a  position  which,  singularly 
enough,  was,  when  the  country  was  explored,  found  covered 
by  the  waters  of  Lake  Torrene,  only  a  few  feet  deep.  And  the 
stzncture  of  the  country  between  Spencer's  Gulf  and  the  gulph 


of  Carpentaria  plainly  indicates  that  &t  no  very  remote  period, 
gpeaking  geologieoUy,  the  two  waters  aotoally  were  united. 
Some  puts  of  the  intervening  country  are,  indeed,  still  oon- 


Biderably  below  the  level  of  the  ooean,  although  from  the  &ot 
that  the  evaporation  is  greater  than  the  rainMl  the  depressed 
portions  ace  now  dry.  Swift^  probably,  hod  adopted  the 
generally  prevalent  notion  about  the  South  Paoiflo  and  the 
Indian  Ooeans  being  connected  by  a  shallow  sea ;  and  the 
attention  directed  towaida  the  Terra  Australis,  In  oonsequenoe 
of  the  pablioation  yf  Dampier's  Voyages  just  previously,  was 
doubtless  the  reaeon  of  his  choosing  that  country  in  which, 
to  lay  the  scene  of  Gulliver's  wonderful  adventures.  It  is 
onnoua  enough,  too,  considering  the  eminence  attained  by  the 
Australian  fleece  a  oentury  later,  that  Swift  should  have 
introduced  into  his  story  the  subject  of  the  fine-wooUsd  sheep 
of  Lilliput,  some  of  whioh  he  makes  GuUivsi  take  home,  with 
the  bapQ  "  that  they  would  prove  advantageous  to  the  woollen 
mana&ctnie  oo  ooooont  of  the  fineness  of  their  fleeces." 
IJtese  things  throw  a  shade  of  something  almost  approaching 
to  a  olassio  character  over  the  land  whose  coast  the  crew  <tf 
the  Investigator  were  now  exploring. 

Some  very  ungular  oircumstanoea  are  recorded  by  Flinders 
in  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  ftnimiLla  and  birds  of  these 
shores  had  no  previona  knowledge  of  man.  On  visiting  one 
of  the  ialands  of  the  Investigator  Group  he  says :  — "  The 
beochee  were  frequented  by  saaU  of  the  hmr  kind.  A  family 
of  them,  consisting  of  a  male,  four  or  flvfl  fenulsBi  and  as 
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manT  cube,  was  found  lyisg  ajleep  at  STsry  two  or  three 
hundred  yards,  theii  Beourity  waa  BUoh,  that  I  approaohed 
Beveral  of  theae  familieB  very  oloaely,  and  retiied  without 
diatoibing  their  domeetio  tranquility  ai  heing  peroeiTed  by 
them."  Again,  when  visiting  the  island  whioh  he  had  named 
Thiatle'H  Island,  he  says,  having  caught  a  laige  snake,  "We 
were  proceeding  onward  with  out  priee,  when  a  white  caD^, 
with  fierce  aspect  and  outspread  wing,  was  seen  bounding 
towards  us ;  but  stopping  short,  at  twenty  yards  ofF,  he  flew 
np  into  a  tree.  Another  bird  of  the  same  kind  discovered 
hunself  by  making  a  motion  to  pounce  down  upon  us  as  we 
passed  underneath  ;  and  it  seemed  evident  that  they  took  us 
ibr  kangaroos,  having  probably  never  before  seen  an  upright 
animal  in  the  island,  of  any  other  species.  These  birds  sit 
watohine  in  the  trees,  and  should  a  ksjigaroo  oome  out  to  feed 
in  the  day  lime,  it  is  seized  and  torn  to  pieces  by  these 
voraoiona  creatures.  Thie  accounted  for  why  so  few  kangaroos 
were  seen,  when  traces  of  them  were  met  with  at  every  step ; 
and  for  their  keeping  so  much  in  the  thick  bushes  that  it  was 
impossible  to  shoot  them.  Their  eiae  waa  superior  to  any  of 
those  found  upon  the  mote  western  islands,  but  much  ini^or 
to  the  forest  kangaroo  of  the  oontinent" 

Leaving  Kangaroo  Island,  Flinders  pursued  his  voyage  to 
^e  eastward,  and  on  April  8th,  1802,  when  in  latitude  35 
degrees  40  minutes  south,  and  longitude  138  degrees  58 
minutes  east,  fell  in  with  a  strange  sa^  which  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  exploring  ships  sent  out  by  Bonaparte  of  which  men- 
tion has  already  been  made.  The  French  afterwards  laid 
dium  to  the  first  discovery  of  that  part  of  the  coast  which  the 
Investigatoi  had  passed  and  examined,  buton  what  insuf&oient 
grounda  will  be  seen  by  the  perusal  of  the  following  Bxtract 
Dom  Captain  Flinders'  narrative  : — 

"Before  two  in  the  afternoon,  [April  8, 1802],  we  stretched 
eastward  again ;  and  at  four,  a  white  rook  was  reported  from 
aloft  to  be  seen  a-head.  On  approaching  nearer,  it  proved  to 
be  a  ship  standing  towards  us ;  and  we  deazed  for  action,  in 
<Mwe  of  Deing  attacked.  The  stranger  was  a  heavy-IooUng 
ship,  without  any  top-gallant  masts  up ;  and  our  colours 
i>eing  hoieted,  she  showed  a  French  ensign,  and  forwards  an 
EngBsh  jack  forward,  as  we  did  a  whits  flag.  At  half  past 
five,  the  land  being  then  five  miles  distant  to  the  north-east* 
ward,  I  hove  to ;  and  learned,  as  the  stranger  passed  to 
leeward  with  a  free  wind,  that  it  was  the  French  national 
■hip  Ld  Qeographe,  under  the  oommand  of  Captain  Nicholas 
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Bandin.  We  vBAred  round  aa  Le  G«ograpIie  was  paesiag,  eo 
OB  to  keep  oar  broadside  to  her,  leat  the  na<^  of  tmoe  should 
be  a  deception ;  and  having  oome  to  the  vdnd  oa  the  (rther 
taok,  a  boat  iraa  hoist«d  ont^  and  I  went  on  board  the  Frent^ 
ehip,  which  had  alao  hove  to. 

"  As  I  did  not  ondeistaiid  Frenoh,  tSi.  Brown,  the  natoraliat, 
went  with  me  in  the  boat  We  were  received  h^  an  offloer 
who  pointed  ont  the  oonunander,  and  by  him  were  ocmdnoted 
into  the  oabin,  I  requested  oapt^  Baudin  to  show  me  his 
paaspOTt  from  the  Admiralty ;  and  when  it  was  found  and  I 
had  pemsed  it,  offend  mine  from  the  EVenoh  muine  miniater, 
but  ne  put  it  baok  without  inapeotion.  He  then  infbnaed  me 
that  he  had  ^nt  some  time  in  examining  Ihe  sooth  wad  east 
parta  ofVas  Diemen's  I^nd,  where  his  geograpUoal  engineer, 
with  the  largest  boat  and  a  boaf  a  orev,  had  been  leflj  and 
probably  lost.  In  Bass's  Stndt  Captain  Baudia  had  enooun- 
terad  a  heavy  gala,  the  same  we  had  ozperienoed  in  a  leea 
degree  on  Uat^  21,  in  the  Investigator's  Strait  He  was 
then  separated  flrom  his  consort,  Le  Natnnlista ;  but  having 
^noe  Jm  fair  winds  &ii4  fine  weather,  he  had  explored  the 
soQlb  ooaat  from  Weetem  Port  to  the  plaoe  of  our  meeting, 
without  finding  any  river,  inlet^  or  otiier  shelter  whidi 
affnded  aohorage.  I  inquired  oonoeming  a  large  island, 
said  to  lie  in  the  western  entrance  of  Bass's  Btrait;  but  ha 
had  not  seen  it,  and  seemed  to  doubt  much  of  its  udatenoe. 

"Oaptain  Baudin  was  oommunlcative  of  his  disoorerles 
about  van  Biemen's  Land ;  aa  also  of  his  oritioiBmB  upon  an 
Soglish  chart  of  Boss's  Stiiut,  published  in  1600.    He  ftiund 

SMt  fault  with  the  north  side  of  the  strait,  but  oommended 
e  form  given  to  the  south  side  and  to  the  islands  near  it 
On  my  pointing  out  a  note  upon  the  chart,  explfuning  that 
the  nortti  side  of  the  strait  was  seen  only  in  an  open  b^  by 
Mr.  Baas,  who  had  no  good  means  of  fixing  either  latitude  or 
longitsde,  he  appeared  surprised,  not  having  before  paid 
attention  to  it  I  told  him  that  acme  other  and  more  partiou- 
hm  chaifa  of  fte  Strait  and  its  neighbourhood  had  been  sinoe 
published ;  and  that,  if  he  wtnild  keep  company  until  nei4 
morning,  I  would  bring  him  a  copy,  with  a  small  memoir 
belonging  to  them.  THs  waS  agreed  to,  and  I  returned  with 
Hri  Brown  to  the  Investigator. 

"  It  somewhat  surprised  me,  that  Oaptain  Baudin  made  no 
mquiries  conoeming  my  business  upM  this  unknown  ooasl^ 
but  aa  he  seemed  more  desrroas  of  comrauniosting  informa- 
tion, I  was  happy  to  receive  it ;  next  morning;  hom-ni,  h» 
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had  beooms  inquUitive,  some  of  Iub  officers  haviDg  learned 
&om  mr  boaf  b  crew  that  our  object  was  also  disoorerr-  I 
then  told  him,  generally,  what  our  operatioiiB  had  been, 
partioalarly  in  the  two  ^IfB,  and  the  latitude  to  which  I 
had  ascended  in  the  largeat;  explained  the  situation  of  Port 
Lincoln,  where  fresh  water  mig'ht  be  procured  ;  showed  him 
Cape  Jervia,  which  was  still  in  sight ;  and  as  a  proof  of  the 
refreshments  to  be  obtained  at  the  large  island  opposite  to  it^ 
pointed  out  the  kfingaroo-ekin  caps  worn  by  my  Doafs  crew; 
and  told  him  the  name  I  had  affixed  to  Uie  ieland  in  con- 
sequence. At  parting,  the  captain  requested  me  to  tahe  care 
of  his  boat  and  people,  in  case  of  meeting  with  them ;  and  to 
say  to  Le  Naturaliste  that  he  ehould  go  to  Port  Jackson  so 
Boon  as  the  bad  weather  set  in.  On  my  asking  the  name  of 
the  captain  of  Le  Katuraliste,  he  bethought  Mmself  to  ask 
mine ;  and  finding  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  author  of  the 
chart  which  he  had  been  criticbing,  expressed  not  a  little 
enrpiise ;  but  had  the  politeneBs  to  congratulate  himself  on 
meeting  me. 

"  I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  detailing  all  thai 
passed  at  this  interview,  from  a  circumstance  whica  it  seems 
proper  to  explain  and  discuss  in  this  place. 

"At  the  above  situation  of  35  degrees  40  minutes  south, 
and  138  degrees  58  minutes  east^  the  discoyerieB  made  by 
Captain  Baudin  upon  the  South  Coast  have  their  terminatioa 
to  the  west :  as  mine  in  the  Investigator  have  to  the  eastward. 
Yet  Monsieur  Peron,  naturalist  in  the  Preneh  expedition,  has 
laid  a  claim  for  his  nation  to  the  discovery  of  all  the  parta 
between  Western  Port  in  Bass's  Strait,  and  Nuyt's  Archi- 
)elago ;  and  this  part  of  New  South  Wales  is  called  Terre 
fapoleon.  My  Kangaroo  Island,  a  name  which  they  openly 
adopted  in  the  expedition,  has  been  converted  at  Paris  into 
L'Isle  Decres;  Spencer's  Gulf  is  named  Qolfe  Bonaparte; 
tiie  Gnlf  of  St  Vincent,  Oolfa  Josephine ;  and  so  on,  along 
the  whole  coast  to  Cape  N'uyts,  not  even  the  emollest  islands 
'being  left  without  some  similar  stamp  of  French  discovery, 
it  is  said  by  M.  Peron,  and  upon  my  authority  too,  that  tha 
Investigator  had  not  been  able  to  penetrate  behind  the  Isles 
of  8t  Peter  and  St  Francis ;  and  though  he  doth  not  eay 
directly  that  no  part  of  the  before  unknown  coast  waa 
discovered  by  me,  yet  the  whole  tenor  of  his  Chapter  XT. 
induces  the  reader  to  believe  that  I  had  done  nothing  which 
oould  interfere  with  the  prior  oUm  of  tiie  French. 
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"  Y«t  M.  Peron  was  present  afterworda  at  Port  Jackson, 
when  I  showed  one  of  my  charts  of  thia  coast  to  Captain 
Baudin,  and  pointed  out  the  limits  of  his  diBCoveiy ;  and  so 
far  from  any  prior  title  being  set  up  at  that  time  to  Kangaroo 
Island  and  the  pexts  westward,  the  officers  of  the  Oeographe 
always  spoke  of  them  as  belonging  to  the  Investigator.  The 
first  lieutenant,  llonsieur  Freyoinet,  even  made  use  of  the 
following  odd  expression,  addressing  himself  to  me  in  the 
bouse  of  Qovemor  K^ing,  and  in  the  presence  of  one  of  hia 
companions,  I  think  Monsieur  Bonnefoy,  '  Captwn,  if  we  had 
not  been  kept  so  long  picking  up  shells  and  catching  butter- 
fiies  at  Van  Diemen's  Land,  you  would  not  have  discovered 
the  3oath  Coast  before  ua.' 

"The  English  officers  and  respectable  inhabitants  then  at 
Port  Jackson,  can  say  if  the  prior  discovery  of  these  parts 
were  not  generally  acknowledged ;  na.j,  I  appeal  to  the  Frsoch 
officers  themselves,  generally  and  individu^y,  if  such  were 
not  the  case.  How  then  came  M.  Peron  to  advance  what 
was  so  contrary  to  truth  ?  Was  he  a  man  destitute  of  all 
principle  ?  My  answer  ia,  that  I  believe  his  candour  to  have 
been  equal  to  his  acknowledged  abilities ;  and  that  what  he 
WTotB  was  {torn  ovet-ruling  authority,  and  smote  him  to  tlia 
heart ;  he  did  not  live  to  finish  the  second  volume. 

"  The  motive  for  this  aggression  I  do  not  pretend  tQ 
explain.  It  may  have  originated  in  the  desire  t^  rival  the 
British  nation  in  the  honour  of  completing  the  discovery  of 
the  globe ;  or  be  intended  as  the  forerunner  of  a  clium  to  the 
possession  of  the  countries  so  said  to  have  been  first  discovered 
Dy  French  navigators.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  object 
in  view,  the  question,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  must  be  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  world;  and  if  succeeding  Trench 
writers  can  see  and  admit  the  claims  of  other  navigators,  as 
clearly  and  readily  as  a  late  most  able  man  of  that  nation  haa 
pointed  out  their  own  in  some  other  instances,  I  shall  not  fear 
to  leave  it  even  to  their  decision." 

The  place  where  this  interview  with  the  French  commander 
took  place.  Flinders  named  Encounter  Bay.  He  then  pursued 
his  voyage  to  the  eastward,  along  a  portion  of  the  coast  which 
had  been  before  examined  by  Captain  Grant  in  the  brig  Lady 
Nelson,  while  on  a  voyage  from  London  to  Sydney.  Of  thia 
oiroumstanoe,  however,  the  commander  of  the  Investigator  was 
not  then  aware.  He  landed  on  Sing's  Island  in  Boss^  Straits 
ea  22ad  April,  and  in  crosaii^  over  to  the  mainland  met  with 
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the  brig  HamDeton,  from  Sydney,  engaged  in  a  seeling  ex- 
pedition. Flinders  pays  a  well-merited  compliment  to  the 
enterprise  of  the  colonists  of  New  South  Wales  at  that  period, 
in  so  piomptly  turning  to  profit  0ie  discovery  of  Bass's 
Strait  and  its  numerous  islands,  abounding  with  marine 
animals.  On  the  26th  April  he  discovered  a  large  harbour, 
which  he  at  first  thought  was  'Weatern  Port,  but  which  proved 
to  be  Port  Phillip.     Hia  narrative  of  the  discovery,  eays  : — 

"  Oa  the  west  aide  of  the  rooky  point  there  was  a  small 
opening,  with  breaking  water  across  it;  however,  on  advancing 
s  little  mors  westward  ihe  opening  assumed  a  more  intflresting 
aspect,  and  I  bore  away  to  have  a  nearer  view.  A  large 
extent  of  water  presently  became  visible  within  side ;  and 
although  the  entrance  seemed  to  be  very  narrow,  and  there 
wera  in  it  strong  ripplings  like  breakers,  I  was  induced  to 
steer  in  at  half-past  one;  the  ship  being  close  upon  a  wind, 
and  every  man  ready  for  tacking  at  a  moment's  warning. 
The  soundings  were  irregular,  between  6  and  12  fathoms, 
until  we  got  four  miles  within  the  entrance,  when  they 
shoaled  quick  to  2].  We  then  tacked;  and  having  a  strong 
tide  in  our  iavonr,  worked  to  the  eastward  between  the  akoal 
and  the  rocky  point,  with  12  fathoms  for  the  deepest  water. 
In  makingthe  lost  stretch  from  the  shoal, the  depth  diminished 
bom  10  fathoms  quickly  to  S  ;  and  before  uie  ship  could 
oome  round,  the  fiood  tide  set  her  upon  a  mud  bank,  and  she 
stuck  fast.  A  boat  was  lowered  down  to  sound;  and  finding 
the  deep  water  lie  to  the  north-west,  a  hedge  anchor  was 
carried  out;  and  having  got  the  ship's  head  in  that  direction, 
the  sails  were  filled  and  she  drew  off  into  six  and  ten 
&thoma ;  and  it  being  then  dark,  we  came  to  an  anchor. 

"  The  extensive  harbour  we  had  thus  uneipectedly  found  I 
supposed  must  be  Western  Fort,  although  the  narrowness  of 
the  entrance  did  by  no  means  oorreapond  with  the  width 
given  to  it  by  Mr.  Bass.  It  was  the  information  of  Captain 
Baudin,  who  had  coasted  along  from  thence  with  fine  weather, 
ukd  had  found  no  inlet  of  any  kind,  which  induced  this  sup- 
position ;  and  the  very  great  extent  of  the  place,  agreeing 
with  that  of  Western  Port,  was  in  confirmation  of  it  This, 
however,  was  not  Western  Port,  as  we  found  next  morning ; 
and  I  congratnlated  myself  on  having  made  a  new  and  useful 
discovery ;  but  here  again  i  was  in  error.  This  place,  aa  I 
afterwaids  learned  at  Port  Saakum,  had  been  discovered  teft ' 
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weeks  before  by  Lieutenant  John  ICorray,  who  had  niooaeded 
Captain  Grant  in  the  oommand  of  the  Lady  Nelson.  He  had 
given  it  the  name  of  Fort  Phillip,  and  to  the  locky  point  on 
the  east  aide  of  the  entrance  that  of  Point  Nepean. 

The  disoovery  of  eo  fine  a  harbour  ag  Fort  Phillip  by 
Lieutenant  Mnrray  and  Oaptfun  Flindei^  within  a  few  weeu 
of  each  other,  ia  remarkable — and  it  bo  happeng  that  th* 

Jiriority  of  the  former  does  not  detract  from  the  mertta  of  the 
atter,  as  Flinders  was  entirely  ignorant  at  the  time  of  hia 
viait  that  Lieutenant  Murray  or  anybody  else  had  been  thera 
before  him.  The  following  extracts  from  his  journal  faith- 
fully pourtray  the  principal  features  of  a  scene  whioh  in  little 
more  than  half  a  century  was  to  become  the  cite  of  great 
cities,  and  the  abode  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  European^ 
forming  one  of  the  richest  communities  on  the  faoe  of  th« 

■  "  The  Bluff  Mount  (named  Arthur's  Seat  by  Mr.  Aforray, 
from  a  supposed  resemblauce  to  the  hill  of  Uiat  name  near 
Edinburgh,)  bore  S.  76  degrees  E.;  but  from  thenoe  tha 
shore  trended  northward  ao  far,  that  the  land  at  the  head  of 
the  port  could  not  be  seen,  even  from  aloft  Before  pro- 
ceeding any  higher  with  the  ship,  I  wished  to  gain  soma 
knowledge  of  the  form  and  extent  of  this  great  piece  of 
water;  and  Arthur'a  Seat  being  more  than  a  thousand  feet 
high  and  near  the  water  side,  presented  a  favourable  station 
for  that  purpose. 

"The  western  shore  extended  from  the  enttanoe  ten  or 
eleven  miles  in  a  northern  direction,  to  the  extremity  of  wha^ 
troia  its  appearance,  I  called  Indented  Head ;  beyond  it  wa» 
a  wide  branch  of  the  port  leading  to  the  westward,  and  I 
suspected  might  have  a  communication  with  the  sea ;  for  it  was 
almost  incredible,  that  such  a  vaat  piece  of  water  should  not 
have  a  larger  outlet  than  that  through  which  we  had  come. 

"  Arthur's  Seat  and  the  hills  and  valleys  in  its  neighbour- 
hood were  generally  well  covered  with  wood ;  and  ika  soil 
was  superior  to  any  upon  the  borders  of  the  salt  water,  whioh 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  in  Terra  Australia. 
There  were  many  marks  of  natives,  such  as  deserted  fira- 
places  and  heaps  of  oyster  ahells ;  and  upon  the  peninsula 
which  forms  the  south  side  of  the  port,  a  smoke  was  rising 
hut  we  did  not  see  any  of  the  people.  Quantities  of  fine 
ousters  were  lying  upon  the  besiches  between  hi^  and  low 
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Wftter- marks,  and  appeared  to  have  been  wuhed  up  by  tho 
snrf  ;  a  oiroomataiice  which  I  do  not  recolleat  to  have  observed 
in  any  other  part  of  this  country. 

"Iq  the  morning,  a  fire  wob  percdved  two-hnndred  yards 
from  the  tent;  and  the  Indians  appeared  to  have  decamped 
from  thence  on  our  landing.  Whilst  I  vte  taking  angles. 
from  a  low  point  at  the  north- eastern -most  port  of  Indented 
Head,  a  party  of  the  inhabitants  showed  themselves  about  a 
mile  from  us ;  and  on  landing  there  we  found  a  hut  with  a 
fire  in  it,  but  the  people  had  disappeared,  and  carried  off  their 
effects.  I  let^some  strips  of  oloth,  of  &eir  favoorite  red 
colour,  hanging  about  the  nnt;  and  proceeded  westward  along 
the  shore,  to  examme  the  ana  of  the  port  running  in  that 
direction. 

"  Three  natives  having  made  their  appearance  abreast  of  the 
boat,  we  agaui  landed.  They  oame  to  us  without  hesitation, 
received  a  shag  and  some  trifling  presents  with  pleasure,  and 
parted  with  such  of  their  arms  as  we  wished  to  possess,  with- 
out relnotanoe.  They  afterwards  followed  us  along  the  shore; 
and  when  I  shot  another  bird,  which  hovered  over  the  boat, 
and  held  it,  up  to  them,  they  ran  down  to  the  water  side 
and  received  it  without  expressing  either  surprise  or  distrusts 
Their  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  fireanns  I  then  attributed  to 
their  having  seen  me  shoot  birds  when  unconscious  of  being 
observed;    but    it   had   probably  been   learned   trom.  Mr, 

"  At  day  dawn  I  set  off  with  three  of  the  boaf  s  crew,  for 
tbe  highest  part  of  the  back  hilla  called  Station  Peak.  Our 
way  was  over  a  low  plain,  where  the  water  appeared 
frequently  to  lodge ;  it  was  covered  with  small-bladed  grass 
bat  almost  destitute  of  wood>  and  the  soil  was  clayey  and 
shallow.  I  left  the  ship's  name  on  a  scroll  of  paper,  deposited 
ia  &  small  pile  of  stones  npon  the  top  of  the  peak;  and  at 
three  in  the  afternoon  reached  the  t«nt,  muoh  fatigued,  having 
walked  more  than  twsn^  miles  without  finding  a  drop  ^ 
water. 

"  In  the  evening  we  rowed  back  to  bidentod  Head,  and 
landed  there  soon  after  dark.  Fires  had  been  seen  moving 
along  the  shore,  but  the  people  seened  to  have  fied,  though 
we  found  two  newly  erected  huts  with  fires  in  them,  and 
utensils  which  must  have  belonged  to  some  of  the  people  before 
Stan,  since  there  was  boiled  rloe  in  one  of  the  baskets.  We 
took  up  oar  quartea  here  for  ib»  nighty  keeping  a  good 
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wfttob,  but  nothing  was  seen  of  the  Indiana  till  we  pushed  off 
from  tha  shore  in  the  motniug,  when  aeven  showed  them- 
selves upon  a  hill  behind  the  hnU.  They  ran  down  to 
examine  their  habitations,  and  finding  evely  thing  as  they  had 
left  it^  a  little  wttec  ezoepted  of  which  we  were  in  want,  they 
seemed  satiafled ;  and  for  a  short  time  three  of  them  followed 
the  boat. 

"  No  runs  of  fresh  water  were  seen  in  my  exoorsions ;  but 
Hr.  Charles  Grimes,  surveyor-general  of  Mew  South  Wales, 
afterwards  found  several,  and  in  partioolar  a  small  river 
[the  Tarra  Yarra]  falling  into  the  northern  head  of  the  port 
Mr.  Qrimes  was  aeot  by  Oovemor  King,  in  1603,  to  wallc 
ronnd,  and  enrvey  the  harbour ;  and  &om  his  plan  I  have 
completed  my  ohart  of  Port  Phillip, 

"  The  couDtry  surrounding  Fort  Phillip  has  a  pleasing,  and 
in  many  parts  a  fertile  appearance ;  and  the  sides  of  some  of 
the  hills  and  several  of  the  valliea  are  fit  for  agricnltnral 
purposes.  It  is  in  great  measure  a  grassy  country,  and 
capable  of  supporting  much  cattle,  though  better  calculated 
for  sheep. 

"Indented  Head,  at  the  northern  part  of  the  western 
peninsula,  had  an  appearance  particularly  agreeable ;  the  grass 
bod  been  bumed  not  long  before,  and  had  sprung  up  green 
and  tender  ;  the  wood  was  so  thinly  scatterea  that  one  might 
see  to  a  considerable  distance ;  and  the  hills  rose  one  over 
the  other  to  a  moderate  elevation,  bat  so  gently,  that  a 
plough  might  everywhere  be  need.  The  vegetable  soil  is  a 
little  mix^  with  sand,  bat  good,  though  probably  not  deep, 
as  I  judged  by  the  amdl  size  of  tiie  trees. 

"  Were  a  settlement  to  be  made  at  Fort  Phillip,  as  doubt* 
less  there  will  be  sometime  hereafter,  the  entrance  oould  bo 
easily  defended ;  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  establish  a 
friendly  inteicourse  with  the  natives,  fbr  they  are  acquainted 
^th  the  effect  of  fire-arms,  and  desirous  of  possessiag  many 
of  our  convenienoea.  I  thought  them  more  muscular  than 
the  men  of  King  GCeorge's  Sound ;  but,  generally  speaking, 
they  differ  in  no  essential  particular  &om  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  South  and  East  Coasts,  except  in  language,  which  is 
diseimilar,  if  not  altogether  different  to  that  of  Port  Jackson, 
and  seemingly  of  King  George's  Sound  alsa  I  am  not  certain 
whether  they  have  canoes,  but  none  were  seen." 

Flinders  sailed  from  Port  Phillip  for  Sydney  on  the  8rd 
Kay,  180!^  ignonmt  that  Lieutenant  Momyj  in  the  biig  Iddy 
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XelsoD,  had  anticipated  him  bj  several  weeks  in  tlie  discoyeiy 
of  that  fine  hay.  At  Sydney  he  was  welcomed  by  Governor 
King,  and  every  facility  afforded  to  enahle  him  to  accompliab 
the  object  of  his  voyage.  "So  Boon  aa  the  anchor  was 
dropped,"  he  sayB,  "  I  went  on  shore  to  wait  upon  his 
Exc^Iency  Philip  Gidley  King,  Esq.,  Governor  of  ^ew  South 
Wales,  and  senior  naval  officer  upon  the  station ;  to  whom 
I  communicated  a  general  account  of  our  discoveries  and 
examinationa  upon  the  South  Coast,  and  delivered  the  orders 
from  the  Admiral^  and  Secretary  of  State.  These  orders 
directed  the  Governor  to  place  the  brig  Lady  Kelson  under 
my  command,  and  not  to  employ  the  Investigator  on  other 
service  than  that  which  was  the  object  of  the  voyage  ;  and 
his  Excellency  was  pleased  to  assure  me,  that  every  ossiatanofi 
in  the  power  of  tue  colony  to  render  should  be  given  to 
forward  a  service  so  intetestitig  to  his  govemment  and  to 
himself.  The  Lady  Nelson  was  then  lying  in  Sydney  Cove ; 
bat  her  commander,  Lieutenant  Grant,  had  requested  permis- 
Bion  to  return  to  England,  and  had  soiled  six  months  before. 
Besides  the  Lady  Nelson,  there  were  in  the  port  bis  Majesty's 
armed  vessel  Porpoise,  the  Speedy,  South-Sea  whaler,  and  the 
Margaret  privateer ;  also  the  French  national  ship  Le  Natural- 
iste,  commanded  by  Captain  Hamelin,  to  whom  I  communi- 
cated Captain  Baudin'a  int«ntion  of  coining  to  Port  Jackson  as 
soon  as  bad  weather  should  set  in.  Le  Geographe'a  boat  had 
been  picked  up  in  Bass's  Strait  by  Mr.  Campbell,  of  the  brig 
Harrington,  and  the  officers  and  crew  were  at  this  time  on 
board  Le  Naturaliste." 

In  order  to  enable  Captain  Flinders  to  continue  his 
astronomical  observations  while  the  Investigator  was  refitting, 
the  spot  now  occupied  hy  Fort  Macquarie,  but  then  called 
Cattle  Pointy  was  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  there  a  tem- 
porary observatory  was  set  up  and  placed  under  charge  of 
iiiB  brother,  lieutenant  S.  W.  Flinders,  and  Mr.  John  Frank- 
lin, then  a  midshipman,  afterwards  the  celebrated  and 
tmfortanate  Sir  John  Franklin,  the  Arctic  explorer. 

The  journal  of  the  commander  of  the  Investigator  during 
his  stay  at  Sydney  throws  some  little  light  on  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  settlement  at  that  period.  "On  the  4th  June," 
he  says,  "  the  ship  was  dressed  with  colours,  a  royal  salute 
fired,  and  I  went  with  the  principal  officers  of  the  Investigator 
to  pay  my  respects  to  tus  Eicallency  the  Governor  and 
Captam-geneial,  in  honour  of  his  Uajeety'a  birthday.    On  thia 
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ocoaslon  a  splendid  dinner  \raa  given  to  the  colony ;  and  tlie 
nnmber  of  ladies,  and  civil,  milltarv,  and  naval  ofBoers  waa 
not  less  than  forty,  who  met  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  theli 
beloved  sovereiga  in  this  distant  part  of  the  earth," 

It  is  also  evident  from  Me  account  that  ship  and  boatboilding 
WBB  then  making  satisfactory  progress.  "  To  supply  the  place 
of  the  cutter  ve  had  lost  at  the  entrance  of  Spencer's  G-olf,  I 
contracted  for  a  boat  to  be  built  after  the  model  of  ^at  in 
which  Mr.  Bass  made  his  long  and  adventurous  expedition  to 
the  strait.  It  was  twenty-eight  feet  seven  inches  in  length 
over  all,  rather  flat  floored,  head  and  stem  alike,  a  keel  soma- 
wbat  curved,  and  the  out-water  and  stem  post  nearly  upright; 
it  was  fllted  to  row  eight  oars  when  requisits,  but  intended  for. 
six  m  common  cases.  The  timbers  were  cut  from  the  largest 
kind  of  banksia,  which  bad  been  found  more  durable  than 
mangrove  i  and  the  planking  was  cedar.  This  boat  was  con- 
structed under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Moors, 
master  builder  to  the  colony ;  ajid  proved  like  her  prototype, 
to  be  ezcellent  in  a  sea,  as  well  as  for  rowing  and  sailing  in 
smooth  water.  The  coat  at  Port  Jackson  waa  no  more  than 
£30;  but  this  was  owing  to  some  of  the  materials  being 
supplied  from  the  public  magazines." 

On  the  20th  June,  Captain  Baudin,  the  commander  of  the 
French  exploring  expedition,  arrived ;  and  it  is  interesting 
to  contrast  the  treattaent  he  experienced  in  Sydney  with  the 
conduct  shortly  afterwards  shown  to  Captain  Flinders  at 
Mauritius : — "  Captain  Bandin  arrived  in  Le  Qeographe  on  the 
20th,  and  a  boat  was  sent  from  the  Investigator  to  assist  in 
towing  the  ship  up  to  the  cove.  It  was  grievous  to  see  the 
miserable  condition  to  which  both  of&cera  and  crew  were 
reduced  by  scurvy;  there  being  not  more  out  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy,  acoording  to  the  commander's  aooousti 
than  twelve  men  capable  of  domg  their  duty.  The  sick  were 
received  into  the  colonial  hospital ;  and  both  French  ships 
famished  with  every  thing  in  ^e  power  of  the  eolony  to 
supply.  Before  their  arrival,  the  necessity  of  augmenting  tha 
nnmbet  of  cattle  in  the  country  had  prevented  the  Governor 
ftom  allowing  us  any  fresh  meat;  but  some  oxen  belonging 
to  Government  were  now  killed  for  the  distressed  strangers  ; 
and  hy  returning  an  equal  quantity  of  salt  meat,  which  was 
exceedingly  scarce  at  this  time,  I  obtained  a  quarter  of  beef 
fbr  my  people.  The  distress  of  the  French  navigators  had 
indeod    bebn   great  ^   but  erery  means  wer»  used  by  tbs 
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Qoremot  uid  th«  ptiucipAl  inhabitaits  of  the  aokfny,  to  nwk* 
them  foigat  both  thsir  aaflariaga  and  tiu  wsi  whioli  «ztMed 
between  the  two  oatioiiBi  His-  SxoeUency  Govstbot  Vjag 
had  done  me  tiie  hoDOur  to  yiait  the  luyestigAtor,  Midti» 
Kooept  of  »  dinner  on  board ;  on  which  ocooaioii  na  had  been 
reoeived  with  the  maika  of  reepect  due.  to  his  ranlc  of  captain- 
general,  and  shortly  afterwards,  the  oaptains  Baudin  and 
frumfllin,  with  MonaieoT  Feron  and  some  other  Fnnoh  offloera, 
as  also  Colonel  Pateison,  the  lieatenanUjtovemor,  did  me 
the  same  favoar ;  when  they  were  leoelved  under  a  aalute  of 
eleven  guns.  Tba  intelligence  of  peaoa,  which  had  iost  bees 
reoeived,  oontiibuted  to  enliven  the  party,  and  lanaeicd  our 
meeting  more  paztioularly  agreeable." 

fThe  following^  iroia  Flinders'  journal,  shows  the  paucity  and 
the  high  price  of  provisions  in  Sydney  at  that  period : — "  The 
price  ot  ^sh  meat  at  Port  Jackson  was  so  exorbitant  that  it  was 
unpOBsible  to  think  of  porohasing  it  on  the  publio  account.  I 
obtained  one  quarter  of  beef  for  the  ship's  company,  in 
ezohange  for  s^t  meat^  and  the  Qovemor  ^mishea  ua  with 
some  baskets  of  vegetables  from  hisgarden.  In  purchasing  a 
sea  stock  for  the  cabin,  I  paid  £3  a  head  for  sheep,  weighing 
from  thirty  to  forty  ponnds  when  dzeieed.  Pigs  were  bought 
at  9d.  per  pound,  weighed  alive,  geese  at  lOs.  each,  and  fowl* 
at  3s. ;  and  Indiiui  com  for  the  stook  ooet  &s.  a  busbeL" 

Bongarea,  the  intelligent  native  who  had  aooompanied  him 
three  years  before  in  hia  voyage  to  the  north,  was  selected 
again  on  this  oocBsion,  together  with  a  youth  named  Nanba- 
ree.  Captain  Flinders  bears  testimony  to  Bongaree's  character 
in  tho  following  terms  :— "  I  had  before  experienced  much 
advantage  from  the  presence  of  a  native  of  Fort  Jackson,  in 
bringing  about  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of 
other  parts  of  the  coast;  and  on  representing  this  to  th* 
Governor,  he  autborieed  me  to  receive  two  on  board.  Bongt^ 
ree,  the  worthy  and  brave  fellow  who  had  sailed  wit^  me  in 
the  Norfolk,  now  volnnteered  again  ;  the  other  was  Kanba- 
ree,  a  good-natnred  lad,  of  whom  Oolonel  Collins  haa  made 
mention  in  ids  Aoooant  cf  New  South  Wales." 

Having  refitted,  and  deapatohed  an  account  of  his  proceed- 
ings  and  discoveries  to  £nglaad,  Captain  Flinders,  with  th« 
Investigator  and  Lady  Nelson,  sailed  from  Fort  Jackson  on 
the  22nd  July,  1802.  On  the  7th  of  Augnst  Port  Curtis  was 
dieoovared  and  named,  and  on  the  21st,  Port  Bowen.  On  tha 
17th  October,  when  they  had  reached  Pentecost  laUndr  tha 
Lady  NelaoiL.vag  found  to  b»BO  otterly  unfit  foi  the  aerrica 
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that  ihe  wu  sent  baok  to  Sydney.  On  tha  28ttt  October  &» 
Inveatig&tor  leaohed  Tones  Straits,  and  proceeded  westward 
to  m^e  a  Burrej  of  the  G-ulf  of  Carpentaria.  '\^'hat  had 
befoie  been  called  Van  Diemen's  Cape,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Oulf,  was  found  to  be  a  alustei  of  ielandB,  as  was  also 
Vaadelin  Cape,  further  to  the  westward.  These  ^roupa  were 
named  respectively  the  Wellesly  Islaoda  and  the  Fellew 
lalands.  Many  indications  were  found  on  the  shores  of  the 
iJulf  of  the  oooasionat  Tisits  of  the  Chinese.  There  'were 
earthen  JHra.  bamboos,  lattice-worh,  remains  of  hats  made  of 
palm  leaves,  pieces  of  blue  cotton,  boats'  rudders,  a  vooden 
UDohor,  and  other  articles.  At  an  island,  which  tbey  named 
Morgan's  Island,  they  had  a  serious  affi'ay  nith  the  nativQBr 
in  which  two  sailors  were  killed  end  the  life  of  Mr.  Uestall, 
the  artist,  was  placed  in  periL  They  found  the  geography  of 
tlie  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  as  given  in  the  old  dharta,  to  be 
tolerably  corrent  Shortly  after  quitting  it  they  met  with 
six  or  seven  Macassar  proas,  which  explained  the  signs  of 
the  reeeut  visits  they  hod  met  with.  These  proas  belonged 
to  the  Bajah  of  Boni,  and  were  part  of  a  much  larger  fleet 
then  CD  a  voyage  for  trepang  fishing. 

Having  paid  a  visit  to  Timor  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
provisions.  Captain  Flinders  ogaiii  directed  his  course  towards 
the  west  coast  of  Australia,  and  on  the  14th  May,  1803,  made 
Cape  Leeuwin,  aud  reached  Sydney  on  the  0th  Juae.  Here 
the  I  uve litigator,  upon  being  examined,  was  found  in  bo  bod 
a  state  that  she  was  condemned  0:3  unseawortby.  Flinders, 
vho  had  liustened  bis  return  to  Sydney  in  consequence  of 
the  dangerous  condition  of  his  ship,  was  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  thi!  examinatiou  he  had  been  able  to  bestow  on  some 
parts  of  the  coast,  and  particularly  on  Torres  Straita.  With 
the  view  therefore  of  making  a  nirther  examination  of  that 
dangerous  locality,  he  procured  passages  for  himself  and 
niost  of  his  cruw  in  an  armed  store  ship,  named  the  Porpoise, 
whioh  was  about  to  proceed  to  England  by  that  rout«.  This 
vecaei,  lu  iiompony  with  the  Bridgewater  Kaat  Indiaman,  and 
the  i^li'ip  Cato,  sailed  from  Sydney  on  the  lOth  July,  180S. 
The  TOyose  was  a  most  unfortunate  one.  In  passing  through 
TorriM  Straita  the  Porpoi&e  and  the  Cato  were  both  wrecked, 
ftnd  the  Bridgewater  sailed  away  in  the  moat  heartless  maiuifir, 
without  Sind^ring  any  aesistonce.  Flinders  upon  thia  aaaumed 
the  comuaud,  and  under  his  directions  a  smaii  cotter  was 
tioilt,  m  wliich,  with  fourteen  of  his  men,  he  determined  to 
r Jtura  for  waifltwnoe.    He  reached  Sydney  on  the  8th  S*f- 
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tetobn.  KeTd  lie  procnred  from  the  QoTemment  •  amitll 
sofaooner  of  '29  tone  called  the  CnmbeTlaiid  (a  very  leaky  uid 
ill-found  craft),  but  in  ^diioh  he  quickly  retarned  to  tk« 
wreck  of  the  Poipoiee,,  took  on  board  put  of  his  crew,  and 
Bailed  for  England,     The  remainder  of  his  men  and  the  orev 

'  cf  the  Porpoise  were  taken  off  the  sandbank  at  the  sAme  time 
by  two  trading  veeBele.  Flinders  managed  to  reach  the 
Island  of  Maniitius  in  hia  orazy  little  schooner  on  the  17th 
December,  1803,  but  instead  of  meeting  with  such  hospitality 
and  kindnesn  as  had  been  la-vished  npon  the  French  navigE^ 
tore  a  few  months  before,  by  the  Government  and  people  of 
Sydney,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  thrown  into  gaol,  hiB  papers 
and  charts  seized,  his  representations  treated  with  contempt, 
and  hie  person  with  indignity.  He  had  in  his  pOBsession  at 
this  time  the  French  passport  of  which  previons  mention  haa 
been  made,  but  De  Caen,  the  Qovemor  of  Manritias,  refased 
to  recognise  it,  because,  as  he  said,  it  applied  only  to  his 
former  ehip,  the  InvestigBtor,  This  infomoun  Qovemor  De 
Caen,  against  whom  Flinders  had  been  warned  before 
leaving  Sydney  by  Governor  King,  not  only  took  possession 
of  the  Cumberland  and  her  commander  and  crew,  but  seized 
the  whole  of  the  unfortunate  navigator's  private  pspers,  aa 
well  as  the  ship's  log  book.  Flinders  was  at  flret  placed  in 
confinement  at  Garden  Prison,  and  afterwards  removed  to 
Wilhelm's  Plains;  his  captivity — a  most  rigoroos  one— 
extending  over  a  period  of  nearly  seven  years. 

Some  time  after  his  imprisonment  commenced,  the  French 
exploring  ships.  Geo{;niphe  and  Naturaliete,  touched  at 
Mauritius,  but  instead  of  the  offlcers  interfering  in  Flinders'a 
favour  they  appear  to  have  taken  meai^s  U>  make  his  detention 
more  certain  and  secure,  for  on  an  exchange  of  prisoners 

.  taking  place  soon  afterwards  Flinders  alone  wae  excepted. 
He  was  not  liberated  until  the  7th  of  June,  ISIO.  In  the 
meantime  the  French  authorities  had  got  hold  of  bis  charts 
and  plans,  the  evidences  of  his  discoveries  and  success,  Tiw 
French  commander,  in  the  Geographe,  had,  as  previously 
narrated,  met  with  him  on  the  south  coast  (vf  N'ew  Holland, 
in  April,  1802,  after  he  had  enrveyed  that  coast  fWim  Cape 
Leeuwin  to  Kaognroo  I^tland  ;  nearly  the  whole  of  the  mors 
eastern  portion  of  tie  south  coast  havinfc  been  previously 
described  either  by  himself  or  by  Lieutenant  Grant;  yet  on 
the  return  of  the  Geographe  and  Naturaliste  to  Europe  tha 
French  voyagers  committed  the  injustice  and  were  guilty 
of    the    ingratituda    of  ignoring    tna    daima     of    Capts'' 


S8B  MwnAizAK  msoomT 

Flifidfln  Hid  Oaptain  Orant  nltogetinr,  md  appropriated  to 
tbemselTM  tlie  oredit  of  being  tbe  firet  duooveien.  Tluj 
knew  that  Minden,  if  etill  alive,  vos  safe  in  gaol  at  the 

-  MaoritiaB,  and  it  is  «troa(tly  «oepMted  tlut  they  ware  inetra- 

-  mental,  if  not  in  bringing  tkat  impriBonment  kboat,  yet  in 
[Hnooniig  its  oaatinauiDe  for  tbeir  own  puipMeB,  aa,  on 
ntamiBg  to  Snrope,  tbev  boldly  annooneed  themselTeB  aa 
tiie  diaoo^reien  of  the  entire  aouthem  ooast,  from  Vilson'a 
Promtmtonr  to  Cape  Leeawin.  They  gave  the  name  of 
Napoleon  Land  to  tJie  whole  oonntry,  ud  beatowed  French 
namea «»  all  the  baya,  faeadlamds,  and  ialands  on  the  coast. 
Port  Kiillip  diey  oaUed  Frart  da  Debnt,  Oapa  Schank  was 
alteted  to  C^e  Biobeli^n,  Portland  Bay  ww  oklled  Tonrville 
Bky,  Kangaroo  Isl&nd  they  named  Deoma  Idand,  and  so  on 
with  the  rest. 

Their  eo-oalled  diaooveriea  wore  spoken  of  in  FVonoe  as 
eclipsinff  ererything  of  the  kind  which  had  been  performed 
by  EngUah  navigators,  and  they  were  loaded  with  hononrs  by 
their  govemmeat.  In  the  meanwhile  Flinders  languished  in 
gaol)  and  all  attempts  to  proonre  bis  Uberatioiiproved  unavail- 
ing until  his  health  was  oompletely  broken.  When,  at  length, 
he  was  allowed  to  depart,  his  papers  and  oharts  wera 
detained.  He  afterwards,  however,  procnied  the  restoration 
of  snob  ft  portion  ctf  them  aa  was  amply  suffioieat  to  eonviot 
Uw  F^noli  explorers  of  the  Uaoksst  falsehood  and  the 
deepest  ingratitude,  and  the  Frenoh  Government  of  having 
grossly  violated  "that  excellent  maxim,  'oausa  eoientjarom 
oanaa  populoram,'  whioh  ML  Peron  boasted  that  his  oonntry 
had  "  first  insoribed  on  the  ooda  of  European  nations." 

Flindsra  reaohed  England  in  ISIO,  and  died  in  I8I4, 
having  never  reoovered  from  the  effects  of  his  long  and  omel 
imprisonment.  His  achievements  as  a  scientific  navigator 
and  a  sncoessful  explorer,  when  the  paucity  of  the  means  at 
his  command  are  taken  into  account,  must  be  pronounced 
almost  unpuatleled.  He  left  a  widow  wad  a  daughter,  to 
whom  the  dovemment  of  New  Sonth  Wales,  in  the  year 
1833,  nearly  forty  years  after  the  death  of  the  husband  and 
&ther,  granted,  in  testimony  of  his  services,  a  pension  of  one 
hundi«d  pounds  a  year.  Mrs.  Flinders  died  soon  after  the 
pension  was  granted,  bnt  her  daughter,  Mrsi  Petrie,  still 
snrvivee  to  witness  the  tardy  and  scant  justice  done  to  her 
unfortunate  tuber's  memory. 

The  fate  of  Bass — the  youthful  tidend  and  ootaipsnion  of 
Flinders — ^was  aUU  more  melancholy  than  his  own.    Snuttan 
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in&  tk«  mania  for  traffio,  vUdIl  raged  in  Sydney  lik*  an 
mfeotioas  dUeue  ftbovt  the  end  of  &e  eighteenth  oentnry, 
he  left  the  cavy,  and  embarked  in  the  haEardoaa  pnnoit  of  r 
oent»b«id  teader  with  the  Spanish  colonies  on  the  weetem 
eoaet  of  Sonth  Amerioa.  M.  Peron,  in  hie  notice  of  the  com- 
merce of  Fort  JaokaoBt  states  that  when  he  was  there  with 
the  Fr&neh  exploring  expedition,  he  aaw  several  "Tesseie  of 
neat  fonrthen  and  flti«ng;th,  well  anned,  which  vers  intended 
for  the  western  shores  of  America^  deeply  laden  with  mer- 
Ghandiee,  for  acontraband  trade  with  the  inhabituits  of  Fern." 
In  one  of  these  veseele  Mr.  Baaa  risked  his  fortunes  and  his 
life.  He  was  taken  prisoner  on  his  first  voyage  by  the' 
gpaniuda,  and  sent  to  work  in  the  mines  in  the  interior. 
No  very  reliable  partianlars  of  his  fate  have  ever  come  to 
light  Some  aocounte  say  that  he  perished  in  captivity,  and 
that  his  death  was  owing  to  the  hardships  to  which  he  was 
ttcpoaed  :  while  others  aasert  that  he  met  his  death  by  ship- 
wraok  when  attempting  to  esoapfi. 


CHAPTEE    IV. 


Aboitt  the  beginning  of  the  vear  1803,  the  idea  of  abandon- 
ing the  settlement  at  Norfolk  Island  began  to  be  entertained 
by  the  Home  Government  That  step  had  long  before  been 
recommended  by  Governor  Hunter.  For,  not withetan ding 
the  high  eetiniate  which  Governor  Iting  had  formed  of  the 
cap^iulties  of  the  place,  the  want  of  a  harbour,  the  small 
extant  of  the  island,  ita  great  distance  from  Sydney,  and  other 
unfavourable  dronmstanoes,  had  made  it  bom  the  <»mmenee- 
ment  a  source  of  greater  trouble  and  expense  than  in  the 
opinion  of  many  it  was  worth.  Guided  principally  by  the 
aoooante  given  by  Flinders  of  the  capabilities  of  Van  Diemen'9 
Land,  it  was  determined  to  form  a  settlement  at  the  river 
Dement,  in  the  southern  part  of  that  island,  with  a  view  to 
the  removal  to  that  place  of  the  priebnera  and  settlers  i^u 
Korfolk  Island,  and  Ute  ultimate  breaking  np  of  the  eatabli^. 
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ment  there.  Id  July,  1S03,  a  small  party,  conBiBting  of 
I/teateQant  Boweo,  Mr.  Surseon  Mouutgarret,  three  soldien, 
and  sixteen  prisonerst  was  deBpatched  to  the  Derwent,  in  the 
Bohooner  Lady  Nelson.  They  landed  and  oommenced  opera- 
tions, at  n  place  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Denvent  which 
they  called  Heatdown  or  Kisdon  Cove,  on  the  10th  Auf^ust  of 
the  above  year.  Colonel  Paterson  was  also  sent  from  Sydney 
shortly  afterwards  to  form  a  now  settlement  at  Port  Dalrymple, 
the  mouth  of  the  Tamar,  the  river  discovered  by  Flinders 
and  Bass  on  the  northern  coast  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  He 
at  Urst  Sxed  his  head  quarters  at  York  Town,  near  the 
entrance  and  on  the  right  bnnli  of  the  estuary  of  the  river; 
but  afterwards  removed  to  George  Town  on  the  opposite 
shore ;  and  ultimately  a  site  to  which  the  name  of 
Launceaton  wns  given,  at  the  head  of  the  tidal  wateni, 
and  aboTit  thirty  miles  from  the  mouth,  was  chosen  as 
the  position  for  the  northern  capital  of  the  island.  It  was 
also  determined  by  tlie  Home  Government,  about  the  same 
time,  to  form  a  similar  Bettlement  at  Port  Phillip,  as  the  hirga 
bay  discovered  a  short  time  before  on  the  northern  shore  of 
Bass's  Straits  had  beea  named.  The  circumstance  which  . 
principally  induced  the  New  South  Wales  Government  to  take 
the  course  of  forming  two  remote  settlements  almost  simul- 
taneouoly  was  a  growing  spirit  of  insubordination  among  the 
prisoners  in  and  around  Sydney,  arising,  it  waa^  said,  from 
the  influence  of  the  large  number  of  persons  who  h^  been 
transported  for  their  share  in  the  Irish  Rebellion  of  1798. 
It  was  thought  that  the  best  plan  for  preventing  mischief  of 
that  kind  was  the  separation  as  widely  as  passible  of  all  who 
were  suspected  of  disloyalty  or  thought  likely  to  enoourage 
others  in  projects  of  insubordination. 

The  attempt  to  found  the  settlement  at  Port  Phillip 
is  nnderstood  to  have  been  mainly  owing  to  the  desire  of 
Lord  Hobart,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  to 
immortalise  his  name  ih  connexion  with  Australian  colo- 
nisation. It  was  upon  the  advice  of  a  Mr.  Capper,  one 
of  the  clerks  of  his  ofloe,  that  Port  Phillip  was  fixed 
upon  aa  the  site  of  the  settlement  which  ehoutd  transmit 
the  name  of  Hobart  to  future  generations.  This  ambitions 
design  wbb,  however,  frustrated,  so  far  as  this  particular 
nta  was  concerned,  by  oircumstauoea  which  will  be 
presently  narrated.  The  officer  appointed  to  form  the  I'ort 
Phillip  settlement  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  David  Collins, 
Judge  Advocate  of  New  South  Wales,  whose  history  of  tho 
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colony  has  frequently  been  mentioned  in  these  pages.  He 
had  prooeeded  to  England  in  17S9,  and  was  choeen  from  hia 
long  AuBtraUaa  experience  to  be  the  founder  of  the  new 
colony  on  the  northern  shores  of  Ba^'e  Straits. 

Soon  after  the  diecovery,  by  Captain  Murray,  of  the  magni- 
ficent bay  on  whose  shores  it  was  intended  to  found  the  settle- 
ment, nod  the  yisit  of  Flinders,  Fort  Phillip  was  examined 
and  reported  upon  hy  Captain  Grimes,  the  Surveyor-General 
of  New  South  Wales.  The  locality  having  been  determined 
upon,  the  Calcntta,  a  flfty-gun  ship,  was  oommisBioned  in 
England  to  take  out  the  ofEceTs  and  people,  and  the  merchant 
ship  Ocean,  of  600  tons,  chartered  to  convey  the  necessary 
provisions,  tools,  and  stores  to  lest  for  three  years.  On  board 
the  former  were  300  convicts,  about  fifty  Tnarlnes,  a  few  free 
settlerB,  with  twenty-five  women,  ten  children,  nmd  the  proper 
complement  of  officers.  The  Ocean  anived  at  Port  Phillip 
Heads  in  the  flrst  week  of  October,  1803,  ond  the  Calcutta  on 
the  10th  of  the  same  month.  The  site  of  the  setUement  was. 
ohoaen  at  Point  Kepeaa,  about  five  miles  from  the  Heads. 
There  some  ground  was  cleared,  and,  by  the  19th  of  the  gamO' 
month,  the  people  all  landed  and  lodged  in  tents.  Shortly 
after  landing  at  Port  Phillip,  however,  both  Collins  and  those- 
under  hia  charge  became  diseatiafied  with  the  plaoe  and  their 
prospects;  the  Bituation  on  which  the  encampment  was  formed 
was  badly  chosen,  water  was  acarce,  and  the  natives  wero 
numerous  and  turbulent  Collins  at  once  represented  to 
Governor  King,  in  Sydney,  the  desirability  of  removing  the  ■ 
settlement  to  Van  Piemen's  Land,  and  having  gained  per- 
misaion  to  do  so,  operations  to  efiect  that  object  were  shortly 
afterwards  commenced,  and  the  Ocean  transport,  which  had 
brought  out  the  provisions  and  stores  from  England,  was 
employed  furtbeir  removal  to  their  new  destinalion.  The 
place  to  which  it  was  determined  to  remove  the  eolony  was 
Sullivan's  Cove,  at  the  Serwent  River,  about  ten  miles  from 
Hiadon  Cove,  the  place  chosen  by  IJeutenant  Bowen  as  tho 
site  on  which  the  people  removed  from  Norfolk  Island  were 
to  form  their  new  settlement.  At  Sullivan's  Cove  accordingly 
the  first  party  of  the  Port  Phillip  expedition  landed  on  the 
SOth  January,  1804,  and  the  remainder  in  the  month  of  June 
following.  The  proceedings  which  followed  their  removal 
will  he  best  related  when  the  BSttlement  of  Tan  Diemen'g 
Land  comes  to  be  spoken  oL 

'While  the  expedition  ondar  Colonel  Collins  remained  at 
Port  Plullip,  several  of  the  oonviots  r«a  away.  Some  returned 
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befbre  thfi  plaoe  wu  fln&Ily  deMttada  «fl«r  mudering  in  tba 
bnsb  for  maav  daya ;  while  atliera,  worn  out  witii  fatiguft  koA 
hunger,  oamB  baok,  intending  to  give  themMlTea  vp,  only  when 
it  was  too  lata  Tliese  people — ^their  oompamioiis  being 
gone — found  theimelTea  reduced  to  atATvatioa  or  driven  to 
throw  themaeWes  upon  the  meroy  of  the  aboriginee.  ZJttta 
or  nothing  ia  known  of  the  fate  whioh  befel  aU  but  one  of  theae 
nnfortiiinate  people.  The  man  referred,  to,  a  person  of  gigantio 
Btftture  named  Baokley,  was  fortunate  enoo^.to  Call  in  with  & 
tribe  of  blaoka,  by  whom,  inatead.of  being  UJiad,  he  was  kindly 
treated.  He  appears  to  have,  readily,  asaumed  their  babit^ 
and  to  hare  ultimately  soquired  oonaiderable  influenoe  over 
them.  He  continued  to  lire  aa  one  of  their  number  for  thirty- 
three  yeara,  and  when  the  first  permanent  oolonista  arrived  in 
1836,  waa  Boacoely  diatingaiahable  from  the  savages  with 
vhom  be  was  assoolated.  He  used  his  inflaenoe  with  hia 
black  £ci»nds  in  favour  of  his  oountrymeo,  and  waa  probably 
the  meana  of  preventing  bloodshed  <m  more  than  one 
oooaaion.  To  tiie  whites  he  appeared  exoeedingly  dull, 
onoommunioative,  and  stupid,  but  whether  his  intdleot  had 
been  blunted  to  an  extraordinary  degree  by  oontact  for  eo 
long  a  period  with  savages,  or  whether  bia  natural  stupidity 
and  taciturnity  were  greater  than  that  of  other  men,  has  never 
bean  aeoertained;  for  although  be  lived  for  twenty  yeara  after 
hisietum  to  Qivilised.lifd,  few  particulars  oould  be  got  from 
him  reapeoting  the  aborigines  or  his  manner  of  life  while 
among  them.  He.answered  most  qneationB  with  asimple  yea 
or  no,  and  the  imptasaion  he  left  oil  thoae  who  attempted  to 
converse  with  him  waa  that  his  intellectual  faculties  were 
nearly  obliterated.  It  is,  however.hard  to  believe,  considering 
the  infloenoe  he  exercleed  on  the  aborigines,  that  he  oonld 
Lave  been  originally  deficient  in  iutelleot  The  cause  of  hia 
remarkable  taoitnmity  and  apparent  stupidity  was  probably 
that  gradual  dulling  of  the  mtelleatual  faculties  whioh  has 
been  observed  in  a  greiUier  or  leas  degree  in  all  men  who  have 
been  similarly  situated  even  fi>r  a  mach  shorter  tim& 

To  return  to  the  parent  settlement  at  Port  Jackson :  Shortly 
afierthe  arrival  of  the  prisoners ,  transportad  for  their  sbars 
in  the  Irish  rebellion,  the  rumoora  before  referred  to  having 
got  afloat,  to  the  effect  that  there;  waa  a  deai^  on  their  part  to 
exotta  an  insurreotion  in  the  oolony,  an  mveetigation .  was . 
ordered  and  many  suspdoted  persoaa  examined,  but  little  or 
Qothing  impft  to  ughta  tba  flfAtuuiita  injjft  hauw  vagufi  ABd 
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incosclnaive.  However,  to  guaid  agaiuat  the  danger  of  any 
attempt  of  tlie  kind  it  was  determined  to  raise  a  small  volunteer 
force.  Two  companies  of  fifty  men  eaoli  were  accordingly 
embodied,  one  at  Sydney  and  the  other  at  Parramatta.  They 
were  styled  the  Loyal  Associated  Corps,  and  a  captain  and 
two  lieutenants  were  appointed  to  each.  In  consequence 
probably  of  the  suspicions  exoited  and  the  steps  taken,  all 
watt  qaiet  for  a  time. 

The  5th  of  March,  1803,  was  remarkable  as  the  date  on 
which  the  first  Australian  newspaper  was  published.  Mr. 
George  Howe,  who  has  been  previously  mentioned  as  having 
been  employed  by  Governor  Hunter  to  print  official  notices, 
was  the  conduotor.  The  name  adopted  was  the  Sydney 
Gazette.  It  was  a  very  small  journal,  printed  with  worn-out 
type,  on  very  coarse  paper.  It  was  made  the  official  organ, 
and  continued  to  be  bo  for  many  years.  Ae  a  medium  for 
maMng  public  the  "  General  Oraars"  of  the  Government,  it 
was  useful,  but,  being  under  the  striq^st  censorsliip,  it  did 
not  attempt  to  discuss  public  matters.  Officials  of  all  grades, 
when  mentioned  at  all,  were  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the  most 
fulsome  flattery.  One  of  that  class,  a  Mr.  Mann,  author  of  a 
work  entitled  a  Picture  of  New  South  Wales,  writing,  in  1809, 
refers  in  terms  of  strong  approval  to  the  Sydney  Gazette,  and 
says  that  "a  vigilant  eye  was  kept  upon  it,  to  prevent  the 
appearance  of  anything  which  could  tend  to  shake  those 
principles  of  morality  and  subordination,  on  the  due  pre- 
servation of  which  depended  the  individual  happiness,  and 
the  public  security  of  the  settlement."  That  monstrous 
trade -monopoly  which  was  exercised  by  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary officers,  and  has  bden  before  prominently  referred  to 
in  these  chapters,  had  of  course  nothing  to  fear  firom  such 
a  press.  The  state  of  Sydney  society  was  then  so  exceptional 
that  Ireedom  of  discussion  was  perhaps  not  only  inexpedient 
but  impossible.  There  were  but  two  olasaea,  those  who  ruled 
and  those  who  obeyed. 

Many  of  the  "  General  Orders"  published  in  the  Gazette 
were  of  the  most  extraordinary  kind.  The  words,  the  habits, 
the  conduct,  and  almost  the  looks  of  the  people  were  regulated 
by  general  orders  ;  the  time  to  rise  and  the  time  to  go  to  bed 
were  regulated  by  general  orders ;  a  general  order  enacted 
that  "idlers"  were  to  be  imprisoned  and  put  to  hard  labour; 
that  persons  "  guilty  of  aeiutious  words  or  actions  were  to 
receive  exemplary  punishment,  and  their  houses  to  be  demol- 
ished i"   that  &ee  pereons  neglecting  to  attend  muAtsn  were 
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to  be  treated  as  vagrants  and  eent  to  hard  labour.  Tbs  proflte 
of  both  the  importer  and  the  retailer  were  alao  regulated  by 
general  orders  :  those  of  importers  were  not  to  exoeed  one 
Etmdred  per  oent,  and  those  of  retailere  ten  per  cent  This 
extraordmary  difference  in  the  legal  rate  of  profits  afTorde  a 
good  illnstration  of  the  influence  exercised,  and  the  monopoly 
enjoyed,  by  the  officials,  who  were  tbemselves,  either  directly 
or  indireotly  through  their  friends,  the  principal  if  not  the 
only  persons  engaged  in  commerce  with  England  or  foreign 
oountries. 

In  March,  1804,  that  spirit  of  insubordination  among  the 
DOnviots,  which  had  been  gaining  ground  for  months,  broke 
out  in  open  revolt ;  and  it  became  evident  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  acted  with  foresight  and  prudence  in  sending  to 
form  the  new  settlements  at  Van  Diemen's  Land  some  of  those 
whom  they  had  suspected  of  being  the  cause  of  the  rebeUioua 
aentiments  so  generally  prevalent  amongst  the  prisoners. 
About  midnight  on  Suaday,  March  4th,  a  message  was  received 
in  Sydney  from  Farramat^,  by  Governor  King,  stftting  that  Uie 
men  belonging  to  the  gangs  employed  on  the  roads  and  buUd- 
ings  at  Toongabbee  and  Oastle-Hill  had  been  joined  by  the 
pnsoners  employed  on  the  surrounding  farms,  and  having 
plundered  the  neighbouring  settlers  of  their  arms  and  ammu- 
nitjon  were  then  marching  npou  Parramatta,  committing  very 
serious  depredations  aod  outrages.  The  Governor  left  for 
the  scene  of  the  disturbance  at  once,  and  was  in  Parramatta 
by  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  where  he  was  soon  a&ex  joined 
by  Major  Johnston  with  fifty  men  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Corps.  This  small  force  was  then  divided  into  two  parties, 
one  of  which  proceeded  towards  Castle  Hill,  in  hopes  of  fall- 
ing in  with  the  insurgents.  After  marching  some  distance, 
however,  it  was  ascertained  that  they  had  changed  their 
original  plan,  and  that^  instead  of  coming  towards  Parramatta, 
the  main  body  was  proceeding  towards  Windsor  and  the 
Hawkesbury  district  On  leaving  Parramatta  in  pursuit,  the 
military  had  been  joined  by  a  few  of  the  settlers  and  other 
respeotable  colonists,  armed  in  the  best  manner  that  the  haste 
and  nrgency  of  the  occasion  would  permit  The  insurgents 
were  overtcucen  about  noon,  at  a  place  called  the  Ponds,  mid- 
way between  Parramatta  and  Windsor,  by  the  puty  under 
Major  Johnston,  consisting  of  twenty-five  eoldiers,  and  the 
f^w  settlers  who  had  joined  as  volunteers.  The  prisoners 
were  found  to  be  well  armed,  and  to  be  between  two  and 
tiuee  handled  in  number.  They  halted  and  took  up  a  pooition 
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on  tha  elope  of  a  hill  when  they  pereeived  the  ineigniflcant 
foioe  hj  which  they  were  followed.  The  riugleadera,  two 
men  named  Canningham  and  Johnstone,  thinlang  they  had 
the  handful  of  military  completely  in  their  power,  or  at  least 
that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  eo  small  a  force,  at  once 
advanoed  towards  Major  Johnston,  who  was  marohing  at  the 
head  of  his  men,  and  attempted  to  parley  or  to  dictate  terms. 
As  soon  as  they  were  sufficiently  near,  however,  the  Major, 
with  cool  audacity,  and  Etdmirable  presence  of  mind,  seized 
one  of  them  and  placed  a  pistol  at  his  head,  while  Laycock, 
a  qaarter-master  m  bis  corps,  a  man  of  gigantio  stiengUi  and 
stature,  ran  np  and  with  one  blow  killed  the  other  on  the 
spot  Their  follower  immediately  oonunenced  firing  at 
random,  but,  on  the  soldiera  and  settlers  pouring  in  a  volley, 
many  of  their  number  fell  and  the  others  broke  and  fied. 
The  pursuit  continued  for  throe  or  four  hoars.  Several 
prisoners  were  captured,  and  the  body  of  Canningham,  the 
leader,  killed  by  Laycock,  was  taken  to  Windsor  the  same 
evening,  and  there  hung  up  in  front  of  the  public  store  as  an 
example  to  others.  Many  of  the  misguided  insurgents  gave 
themselves  up  within  the  next  few  days,  and  eight  of  those 
captured  with  arms  in  their  hands  were  brought  to  trial, 
found  guilty,  and  executed.  Others  received  various  minor 
punisfanaente,  but  the  main  body  returned  quietly  to  their 
work,  and  most  of  them,  professing  penitence  for  their  conduct, 
escaped  with  a  reprimand.  The  total  number  killed  in  the 
affray  or  afterwards  hanged  is  said  to  have  been  about  sisty ; 
bat  this  was  probably  an  exaggeration.  The  arms  taken 
from  them  were  136  muskets,  besides  a  number  of  pistols, 
swords,  and  other  weapons.  About  one  half  the  insurgents 
were  persons  who  had  been  transported  for  the  share  they 
had  taken  in  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1798.  Most  of  the  others 
had  been  induced  to  join  them  either  by  threats  or  hopes  of 
plunder. 

A  perusal  of  the  various  contemporary  aocounts  of  this 
insurrectioD  leads  to  the  belief  that  much  more  was  made  of 
the  affair  at  the  time  than  its  importance  merited.  It  was  in 
reality  a  mere  wild  outbreak  of  a  few  scores  of  discontented 
and  disloyal  men,  who  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  thing 
more  definite  in  view  than  a  desire  to  escape  &om  penal  labour 
and  restraint,  and  whose  vague  yearning  for  freedom,  without 
any  settled  plan  of  action,  could  hardly  have  led  to  any  other 
result  than  the  instant  and  complete  defeat  which  followed. 
Tb(Me  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  affair  were  very  few  in 
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namber,  and  tha  first  accounts  of  their  doinge  whiok  reached 
Sydoey  seem  to  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Major  Johns- 
ton undoubtedly  displayed  great  acUvity,  addreBS,  and  courage, 
and  bin  conduct  in  dealing  with  the  insurgents  was  the  theme 
of  universal  praise.  Immediately  on>  bearing  of  tbe  matter  he 
left  Sydney  xrith  fifty  men  for  the  scene  of  tbe  disturbance. 
This  was  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and  after  a  long 
and  rapid  inarch,  capturing  the  ringleaders  and  dis  lersing 
their  followers  by  tbe  way,  bis  little  party  reached  Windeor 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  a  distance  of 
tbirty-flve  miles,  much  of  it  being  through  very  broken  and 
scrubby  country,  almost  destitute  bf  roads.  This  promptitude 
and  energy,  and  tbe  conduct  of  Laycock,  his  quarter-master,  at 
the  first  onset,  strucii  such  terror  into  tbe  hearts  of  the  mis- 
guided  men  that  they  never  rallied.  Their  sudden  and  com- 
plete discomfiture  probably  saved  many  of  the  Hawkesbury 
settlers  &om  having  their  homesteads  plundered  and  their 
liveR  endangered. 

The  official  class,  as  well  as  tbe  respectable  part  of  Uie 
settlers,  seetn  to  have  been  wrought  up  to  a  high  state  of 
terror  by  the  alarming  rumours  which  were  in  circulation  for 
months  previous  to  this  outbreak.  Suspicion  and  unoertjunty 
had  been  so  widely  prevalent  as  to  the  extent  of  the  con- 
spiracy T^bioh  was  believed  to  be  in  existence,  that,  when  it 
came  to  a  bead,  people  were  sutprised  at  tbe  insignificance  of 
tbe  results.  Many  of  tbe  more  wealthy  settlers,  on  tbe  first 
alarm  of  the  rising,  took  energetic  steps  for  the  defence  of  their 
families  and  homesteads,  but  as  they  bad  to  rely  for  assistance 
almost  exclusively  upon  their  convict  servants,  whoso  fidelity 
was  exceedingly  doubtful,  their  position  was  a  very  critical 
one.  The  Memoirs  of  Joseph  Holt,  before  referred  to, 
contain  a  vivid  picture  of  the  state  of  things  which  then 
existed,  and  the  preparations  made  by  the  settlers  to  resist  the 
insargent  prisoners.  Holt  himself,  perhaps  from  having  been 
the  leader  of  tbe  rebels  in  Ireland,  was  strongly  suspected 
by  tbe  ofBcials  and  tbe  military  of  being  concerned  in  the 
intended  rising,  and  public  rumour  pointed  him  out  as  the 
man  wbo  was  to  bead  tbe  insurgents.  He  had  previous  to 
that  time  been  managing  the  property  of  Mr.  Cox,  and  resided 
at  Brush  Farm,  near  Farramatta,  adjoining  tbe  estate  where 
his  employer  and  family  lived.  He  bad  a  large  number  of 
assigned  men  in  his  charge,  and  from  bis  unifomily  just  and 
humane  conduct  towards  them  was  exceedingly  popular  with 
Uie  prison  olaee  generally.     There  is  no  doubt  that  Ui«  Irish 
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pnBonerB  looked  upon  him  as  likely  to  beooine  their  leader, 
although  it  does  not  appear  that  he  gave  them  the  slightest 
ground  for  entertaining  that  expectation.  In  his  Memoirs  we 
find  the  following  account  of  the  oppoaitjon  he  offered  to  tiie 
project,  and  the  etepa  he  took  to  protect  his  emplover's  family 
and  property.  Mr.  Cox,  it  should  be  underBtood,  notwith- 
Btan(Ung  the  Buspioious  afloat  as  to  Holfe  connectioii  with  the 
iTojectors  of  the  outbreak,  placed  tlie  folleet  reliance  on  his 
lyalty  and  good  faith,     H<Mf  s  statement  eaya : — 

"  I  now  approach  a  period  of  my  life,  which  I  consider  the 
most  unfortunate  in  the  whole  of  my  exiBtenoe.  In  February, 
1804,  the  devil  was  as  busy  in  Mew  South  Wales  as  ever  he 
had  be^  in  Ireland,  and  exert«d  all  his  evil  influence.  The 
lower  people,  convicts  and  others,  both  English  and  Irish, 
eeeing  their  torment  increasing  in  this  most  ill-managed 
colony,  conceived  an  opinion  that  they  could  oyerpower  the 
army,  poesees  themaelVes  of  the  settlement,  and  eventaally 
make  their  escape  from  it  Wtere  they  were  to  go,  did  not 
enter  into  the  contemplation  of  these  poor  fellows,  who 
fancied,  at  all  events,  they  could  not  be  worse  off  than  they 
were  already.  Some  of  Uiem  hinted  to  me  that  they  thought 
euch  a  thing  might  be  done.  I  thought  so  too,  and  that  it 
might  come  to  a  head;  and  therefore,  pointed  ont  in  the 
strongest  language  I  was  master  of,  the  folly  of  snoh  an 
attomptL  'You  saw,'  said^I,  '  in  Irel^id,  that  even  there 
you  could  not  depend  on  each  other,  and  I  am  sure  it  would 
be  worse  here.  An  insarreotion  will  only  add  to  your  misery, 
or  bring  you  to  the  gallows.' 

"  Their  numbers  were  contemptible,  and  their  means  still 
more  eo  ;  therefore  they  must  assuredly  faO,  and  be  hanged. 
I  told  them  I  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  business,  and 
if  such  a  scheme  should  be  put  into  execution,  I  would  act  on 
the  side  of  the  Qovernment  and  the  laws. 

"  I  did  hope  this  advice  would  have  had  the  desired  effect, 
but  the  foolish  people  had  set  their  minds  upon  it,  and  were 
determined  to  proceed,  cost  what  it  might.  The  English  were 
as  much  involved  in  the  business  as  the  Irish.  Of  course, 
after  declaring  my  sentiments  so  fully,  I  was  not  kept  in  their 
confidence  ;  and  I  had  almost  forgotten  that  such  an  idea  had 
ever  been  hinted  ai 

"On  the  4th  March,  1804,  when  returning  home  through 
Parramatta,  I  saw  several  men  standing  about  in  little  gangs, 
and  recollecting  what  had  been  told  me,  I  euapected  some- 
thing was  going  on,  but  said  nothing.    Having  dined  »^ 
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Farramatta,  I  walked  out,  and  met  Timothy  Holster,  task- 
master of  ijie  GoTemmeut  men.  He  and  I  seldom  met  bat 
we  diank  together,  when  time  permitted,  and  on  the  present 
ocoasion  ve  called  for  a  decanter  of  mm.  He  was  an  English- 
mail,  and  while  we  were  drinking  he  Boid  to  me,  '  Mr.  Holt, 
take  my  advice  and  do  not  be  out  late  to-night,  as  I  should 
be  sorry  to  hear  anything  against  you.'  I  asked  him  what 
he  meant ;  and  he  then  told  me  that  the  Irishmen  were  to 
break  oat  that  night,  bat  that  the  Govemment  were  in 
pofiseBsion  of  tlieir  plana.  I  immediately  proceeded  to  Ux. 
Cox,  and  brought  my  'wife  and  child  to  his  house,  and  told 
him  what  I  bad  heard.  He  asked  me  my  opinion  of  the 
basinesa ;  to  whiob  I  answered,  that  I  knew  nothing  more 
than  what  I  had  heard  and  told  him,  but  that  I  should  be 
ready  to  defend  his  hoase,  and  keep  off  any  assailants.  He 
gave  Serjeant  King,  who  waa  his  olerk,  orders  to  prepare 
some  cartridges,  and  we  were  all  npon  the  alert  Mr.  Cox 
said  it  was  very  likely  that  the  insurgents  would  endeavour 
to  force  me  to  head  them,  and,  if  I  refused,  would  put  me  to 
death.  My  answer  was, '  I  can  die  but  once,  and  from  this 
epot  nothing  shall  induce  me  to  move  until  morning.' 

"  I  then  proceeded  to  secure  the  gates,  doors,  and  all  the 
defences  I  could  think  ot  1  got  the  timber  carriage  obiuna, 
and  lapped  them  round  the  gates  and  posts.  There  were  three 
gates  to  be  passed  before  the  court-yard  could  be  entered,  and 
I  made  all  &st.  Having  ihaa  got  all  things  as  secure  aa 
possible,  I  proceeded  to  examine  the  state  of  our  fire-arms, 
and  having  loaded  our  muskets  with  buck  shot,  I  asked  Mr. 
Cox  if  he  would  take  the  command.  He  gave  it  to  me,  saying, 
I  was  more  accustomed  to  such  matters  than  he  was,  and  be 
had  no  doubt  would  make  a  good  fight  of  it  I  therefore 
proceeded  to  make  anangementa,  in  case  we  should  be 
attacked. 

"  I  placed  Mr.  Cox  on  my  right,  opposite  a  large  gate-post, 
fourteen  inches  square,  and  Sergeant  £ing  on  my  1^  tiling 
bim,  that  it  was  not  fair  that  he  shouldreceive  his  Majesty's 
money  for  doing  nothing,  John  Joyce  was  placed  at  tiio 
upper  gate,  and  Dtahj  Murphy  at  the  lower  gate,  for  a 
watchman.  I  then  told  every  man  what  he  waa  to  do,  and 
that  the  first  who  stirred  from  his  post,  without  my  orders, 
should  reoeive  the  contents  of  my  musket  in  his  bodv.  I 
took  the  centre  mvself,  being  flanked  by  Mr,  Cox,  and  feing. 
The  road  or  path  leading  to  the  house  was  only  sixteen  feet 
wide,  and  it  was  paled  in  wiUi  a  six  foot  paling,  so  that  a 
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party  would  b«  obliged  to  keep  very  dose  togetlier.  We  heard 
the  inanrgents  at  the  distanoe  of  about  half  a  mile,  bat  they 
came  no  nearer  to  us. 

"  About  twelve  at  night,  however,  they  vent  to  my  farm, 
and  took  away  a  mnaket  and  a  blundeibuBB  from  my  son,  who 
was  bat  foniteen  years  old ;  and  a  yoong  man  named  James 
Dobbs,  an  Englishman,  they  forced  to  join  them.  My 
shepherd  was  so  small  that  they  did  not  consider  him  worth 
their  attention ;  but  they  swore  they  would  soon  have  me. 
When  they  were  gone,  Joshua,  my  eon,  came  through  the 
bash  and  told  as  what  had  happened  at  the  Brush  Farm ; 
we  put  hiTii  into  ths  house,  with  Mrs.  Oox,  my  wife,  and  the 
ohildren,  and  stood  to  our  post  till  the  morning,  when  Mr. 
Cox  rode  over  to  inquire  the  cause  of  the  protitedings  of  the 
night.  He  retamed  in  the  evening  with  the  following 
account." 

The  account  pven  bv  Holt  as  having  been  brought  by 
Mr.  Cox  was  subetantia&y  the  same  as  that  given  above,  and 
therefore  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

The  overthrow  of  the  insurgents  was  followed,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  by  acts  of  great  cruelty  on  the  part  of 
the  military  and  settlers  towards  the  deluded  men.  Holt 
states  that  many  of  the  unfortunate  wretches  who  attempted 
to  escape  by  flight,  after  the  engagement  at  the  Ponds,  as 
above  related,  were  arrested  by  the  soldiers,  constables,  and 
settlers,  and  being  brought  before  an  impromptu  court-martial 
it  was  arranged  that  lots  should  be  drawn  from  a  hat,  and 
that  every  t^rd  man  whose  name  was  drawn  should  be 
hanged.  Many  fine  young  men,  he  says,  were  strnug  up 
like  dogs,  and  more  would  have  been  had  not  the  arrival  of 
the  Governor  put  a  stop  to  the  extraordinary  proceedings.  It 
does  not  appear  moreover,  that  the  outbre^  was  entirely 
confined  to  oonviots  or  persons  of  the  lowest  class,  for  among 
those  hanged  by  the  self-constituted  court-martial  was  a 
young  man  of  good  family,  the  nephew  of  a  high  Qovem- 
ment  officer;  "but  this,"  says  Holt,  "was  kept,  so  far  as  it 
oould  be,  a  profound  secret."  The  snspioions  excited  against 
Holt  were  strengthened  after  the  outbreak  by  the  confessions 
of  some  of  the  prisoners,  who  declared  that  he  was  to  have 
been  their  leader.  Whether  thev  said  this  to  please  those  in 
t^thority,  who  from  his  anteoedents  looked  upon«him  as  a 
dangerous  man,  or  whether  the  actual  authors  af  the  out- 
bre^  had  circulated  the  report  that  he  was  to  lead  them 
among  theii  more  ignorant  foUowers  in  order  to  increase  thai* 
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GonEdence  in  tbe  enterprise,  U  unoertoin,  but  fhe  result  was 
that  Holt  was  brought  before  tbe  Governor,  who,  upon 
hearing  bis  statement^  exoliumed,  "  Qo  home,  Bir,  and  take 
•care  of  youreelf,  or  I  vill  hang  you."  Further  inveBti^tiona 
ifivealed  in  a  very  striking  way  the  great  popularity  of  Holt 
mtb  the  prison  olaBB,  and  tiiis  ciroumstanoe  and  the  fact  that, 
although  overturea  bad  been  made  to  bim  by  tbe  prisoners 
to  beooine  tbeir  leader,  be  bad  not  eommunicated  tbe  offer  to 
tbe  authorities,  induced  tbe  Governor  to  look  upon  bim  with 
fiugpicion,  and  to  send  him  soon  afterwards  to  N^orfolk 
Island. 

Tbe  rust  in  wheat,  a  visitation  which  bas  almost  paralysed 
agriculture  in  New  South  Wales  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  was  quite  as  destruotive  to  tbe  prospects  of  tbe  old 
settlers  of  sixty  years  ago  as  it  has  been  to  tbeir  sons  and 
grandsons  of  the  present  generation.  Mr.  Holt,  wbo,  aa 
before  mentioned,  was  superintending,  in  1803,  the  agricul- 
tural operations  of  Mr.  Cox,  one  of  tbe  largest  cultivators  of 
that  period,  records  what  then  happened,  as  follows : — 

"On  tbe  21st  October  a  more  oeautiful  appearance  of  a 
successful  harvest  never  Sattered  the  expectations  of  a 
farmer ;  it  was  within  three  weeks  of  being  ripe,  tbe  ears 
were  full  and  plump,  the  straw  clean  and  well  coloured,  and 
in  every  respect  it  was  gratifying  to  look  at.  I  was  greatly 
rejoiced,  expecting  it  would  dear  off  a  good  portion  of  Mr. 
Cox's  debts.  It  was,  however,  but  delusive  ;  and,  like  othor 
dreams  of  hope,  only  made  engaging  and  delightful  to  dis- 
appoint our  expectation,  and  to  show  bow  uucertain  ore  all 
human  oalculations.  In  three  days  it  was  completely  de- 
stroyed by  the  rust,  and  the  produce. of  two  hundred  and 
sixty-six  acres  was  not  worth  twenty  pounds. 

"This  extraordinary  blight,  wbiob  is,  1  believe,  peoallar  to 
this  country,  is  produced  by  fogs,  which  come  oa  suddenly, 
and  obscure  tbe  sky  for  some  days ;  and  if  it  happens  when 
the  wheat  is  nearly  ripe,  inevitably  destroys  it  It  covers 
tbe  whole  straw  and  ear  with  a  reddish  powder,  like  the  rust 
of  iron,  which  falls  off  as  you  walk  through  the  standing 
oom,  and  ironmolds  cotton  or  linen  articles  like  iron  roet, 
and  so  effectually,  that  in  a  very  short  time  they  rot  and  fall 
in  pieces.  I  sent  for  tbe  treasurer  and  the  trustees,  to  view 
the  oom  after  this  calamity,  wbo  condemned  it  as  not  worth 
reaping,  and  we  gave  it  to  the  neighbours,  to  torn  their  pigs 
into  it,  to  eat  up  the  grain  which  bad  escaped  the  blight.  It 
was  a  loss  of  at  least  fifteen  pounds  per  aor^  which  amounted 
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to  £3990,  a  terrible  loss,  indeed,  at  tbis  time ;  but  it  oould  oot 
bo  helped,  and  fretting  only  made  things  worse  :  so  we  boie  ap 
against  the  foul  weat£er,  and  braved  Uie  Btorm,  with  courage 
but  with  humility." 

Holf  B  supposition  that  met  in  vheat  was  peonliar  to  Kew 
South  Wales  was  eironeooa ;  or,  if  true  in  1803,  soon  ceased 
to  be  BO,  for  in  1804  and  1806  the  wheat  crops  in  England 
were  almost  destroyed  by  a  precisely  similar  visitation.' 
Naturalists  and  scientific  men  propounded  varions  theories 
teepeoting  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  endeavoured  to 
account  for  its  prevalence  by  all  sorts  of  theories.  But  it 
was  reserved  for  that  eminent  observer  of  nature.  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  (the  companion  of  Captain  Cook  in  his  voyage  when 
he  visited  Botany  Bay,)  to  investigate,  elncidate,  and  explain 
the  phenomena  sf  rust.     He  ascertained  that  rust  was  a 

*  fungus,  that  It  was  rather  the  effect  than  the  oauee  of  diseased 
vegetation,  and  that  although  it  almost  destroyed  the  grain 
BO  iiir  as  its  Sour-producing  properties  were  concerned,  it  in 
no  way  affected  tne  vitality  of  the  seed.  That  the  rust 
fungus,  although  in  all  probability  its  minute  aporules  ore 
present  wherever  wheat  is  grovrn,  requires  a  peouUar  state  of 
the  atmosphere  to  germinate,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  it 
would  seem  that,  after  germinating,  it  spreads  with  rapidity 
in  almost  alt  conditions  of  atmosphere,  on  alt  yarieties  of 
soil,  and  under  the  most  widely  differing  circumstanoes. 
Bust  is,  in  fact,  present  to  some  extent  every  year ;  although 

'  when  the  atmospheric  conditions  which  favour  its  develop- 
ment are  absent,  ita  effects  are  too  insignificant  to  attraot 
attention.  It  was  only  last  year  (1S64),  although  the  discovery 
had  been  made  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  about  sixty  years  before, 
that  the  colonists  of  New  South  Walea  began  to  comprehend 
that  the  vitality  of  wheat,  and  ito  oonsequent  suitability  for 
seed,  was  not  injured  by  the  rust 

The  flrst  effort,  under  unfavourable  conditions  of  soil  or 
climate,  of  both  animal  and  vegetable  productions  which  owe 
their  peculiarities  to  man's  interference,  is  to  throw  off  their 
extrinsic  and  artificially  acquired  qualities,  and  to  aeeuma 
their  normal  characteristics.  A  fiill,  plump,  round  grain  of 
wheat  is  almost  as  much  the  result  of  man's  care  and  atten- 
tion as  a  throughbred  race-horse  or  a  Durham  ox.  And  when 
placed  under  circumstances  unfavourable  to  artificial  ezietenoet 
the  same  beautiful  natural  law  preserves  unimpaired  the 
vitality  of  both  animal  and  vegeteble  productions  by  tha 
sacrifice  of  the  acquired  or  engrafted  qualities.  It  is  e 
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question  of  deep  interast,  whether  these  occaBional  reyersioiw 
to  the  original  type  are  not  indeed  absolutely  neceeasTy  for 
the  pieaervation  of  the  epecies  of  tlioee  animals  and  planfa 
with  which  man  has  interfered  and  extensively  modified  to 
Boit  his  own  puipoBee.  Short  sighted,  ignorant,  erring- 
mortals  often  look  with  dismay  on  what,  if  rightly  nnder> 
stood,  would  he  regarded  as  blessingB.  This,  at  all  events,  is 
certain,  that  the  thin  tiny  grains  of  wheat  affected  by  rust 
have,  when  used  for  seed  in  the  following  year,  prodnced 
most  abundant  and  healthy  crops ;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  appearances  which  in  many  instances  are  looked 
upon  as  the  effects  of  dieeaae  do  not  arise  &om  efforts  of 
nature — that  they  are  not  in  fact  signs  of  her  recuperative 
energies — impoverished  possibly  by  man's  desire  to  avail 
himself  to  the  utmost  extent  of  t^e  food-producing  qualities  of 
plants  without  reference  to  theii  vital  or  germinating  elements. 

Holt's  memoirs  contain  a  good  deal  of  information  re- 
specting the  drinking  habits  of  the  early  ooloniBts.  Bum 
was  the  universal  beverage,  and  was  consumed  in  enormous 
quantities.  Proceeding  to  Farramatta  shortly  after  his 
arrival,  ho  eaye : — "  The  day  after,  I  walked  about  the  town. 
I  saw  eeveral  persons  from  Dublin,  of  whom  I  had  some 
knowledge,  and  also  my  countryman,  the  most  accomplished 
of  pickpockets,  Barrington.  He  was  walking  arm  in  arm 
with  Thomas  Atkins,  li^gq.  I  wished  to  have  some  conver- 
sation with  them,  and  I  think  they  desired  to  talk  with  me. 
Mr.  Atkins  asked  mo  into  his  house,  and  Barrington  followed. 
A  bottle  of  rum  was  produced,  and  some  pleasant  conversation 
about  Ireland  poaaed.  At  length  I  wished  to  retire,  but  Mr. 
Atkiaa  said  he  never  allowed  any  bottle  off  his  table  till  he 
saw  it  emptied.  We  finished  the  half-gallon  bottle,  and  wero 
of  course  not  a  little  elevated,  being  each  of  us  ae  full  of 
chatter  as  a  hen  magpie  in  May.  Mr.  Atkins  was  not  a  judge, 
but  acted  as  a  kind  of  deputy  when  Judge  Doie  was  not  able, 
which  frequently  happened,  for,  when  spirits  were  plenty  in 
the  colony,  he  was  generally  indisposed!  Barrington  asked 
me  a  great  many  questions  aoout  Ireland.  When  I  returned, 
Mrs.  Holt  said  ^e  was  apprehensive  that  the  hot  climate  and 
tlie  drinking  would  injure  my  health.  But  I  told  her,  the 
hi.'Ut>r  the  climate,  the  more  epirite  might  be  drank,  which  I 
aft.Twarda  found  to  be  the  case." 

Ii.'t'c:rring  to  the  cause  of  the  intemperate  habits  of  tha 
col'juisCs,  he  says : — "  The  cause  of  the  great  price  of  spirits, 


sad  of  tlie  attempt  to  Bupprees  (Jie  private  distillation  in  the 
colony,  whioli  was  prodtioed  thereby,  may  be  fairly  stated  ea 
owing  to  the  monopoly  obtained  by  some  of  the  chief  peraons 
at  Sydney,  who  were  tn  a  combination,  by  wMoh  they  made 
enormoua  fortunes ;  to  the  great  misery  of  the  large  mass  of 
the  aettlere.  These  gentlemen  would  purohasa  an  entire  oargo 
of  spirits,  and  pat  it  into  their  storea.  For  a  few  weeka 
after  the  arrival  of  this  cargo,  they  would  sell  it  at  two 
pounds  ten  shillings  a  gallon,  and  then  would  raise  the  prica 
to  three  pounds  a  gcdlon — indeed,  I  have  known  spirits  to 
sell  at  four  pounds  the  gallon ;  yet  these  gentlemen  bought 
the  spirits  at  ten  BhiUings  the  gallon.  So  Eeduotive  an 
article  was  spirits,  that  the  poor  and  the  fbeble-minded  could 
not  resist  its  purchase  at  anypiioe,  and  they  therefore  became 
the  victims  of  imposition.  Enormous  as  the  cost  of  spirits 
was  in  New  South  Wales,  there  was  more  drank  there  than 
in  any  part  of  the  world  that  I  know  of;  and  it  is  my 
opinion,  that  to  this  infatuation  much  of  the  crime  in  the 
colony  may  be  attributed.  It  may  be  thought  a  sti'ange  idea, 
but  it  is  my  honest  conviction,  that  if  spirits  were  to  be  had 
fit  a  moderate  price  in  Xew  South  Wales,  there  would  be  less 
intoxicationj  and  ccnsequently  less  crime.  Drunkenness, 
according  to  my  view  of  autnan  nature,  would  soon  work  ita 
own  cure;  it  is  the  love  of  drinking  that  is  bo  dangerous,  and 
love,  I  have  observed,  is  always  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  dlfBcultiea  it  has  to  encounter.  We  seldom  prize  that 
which  is  easy  of  aoquisidon." 

The  administration  of  jostice  is  said  bylfr.  Holt  to  have 
been,  during  his  residence  in  the  colony,  in  a  very  deplorable 
state.  The  Judge- Advocate,  at  the  period  of  his  arrival,  was 
a  Kr,  Bichord  Dore,  and  his  assistant  or  deputy  the  Mr. 
Atkins  before  referred  to.  Botli  ore  said  to  have  been 
notoiiouB  drnnkards.  Dore'a  conduct  la  represented  by  Holt 
as  highly  disgraceful  in  other  respects.  Having  a  dispute 
with  the  captain  of  the  ship,  in  which  he  (Holt)  arrived  in 
the  colony,  concerning  the  payment  of  his  son's  passage 
money,  he  applied  to  his  republican  friend,  old  Mr.  Margarot, 
for  advice.  "  I  told  him,"  says  Holt,  "  I  would  go  to  the 
Judge-Advocate  and  lodge  my  complaint  Mr.  Margarot 
smiled  at  my  simplicity,  and  observed,  '  You  are  very  young 
in  this  colony ;  do  not  fancy  that  courts  of  juetice  exbt  here 
as  they  are  oonstituted  at  home  ;  if  you  eend  a  present  to  the 
judge,  and  it  be  greater  and  more  valuable  than  that  sent  by 
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your  advers&ry,  ypn  -will  snooeed  by  it,  not  othervriee ;  nevef 
rely  here  upon  wnat  EDgUelimeii  can  Uie  justice  of  their  case. 
Bad  as  the  mother-coontiT  is,  the  coiute  there  are  purity 
itaelf  in  oompariaon."  Holt  was  told  that  the  captwn  would 
inevitably  bribe  the  judge.  Here  is  the  result : — "  I  set  a 
man  to  watcb  that  evening,  and  ha  brought  me  word,  that  a 
firkin  of  batter,  a  cheese,  and  five  or  ai*  gallons  of  apirite, 
were  landed  from,  the  slup  and  sent  to  the  judge'a  nouae. 
When  the  case  came  on  I  produoed  the  receipt,  to  ahow  that 
my  son  was  a  passenger,  and  that  I  bad  paid  the  money. 
The  judge,  however,  would  not  lldten  to  me,  aaying  we  were 
all  convicta ;  my  wife,  my  aon,  and  myself.  I  told  his  honor 
that  it  waa  not  so,  for  none  of  us  were  convicts.  I  had, 
'  on  terms,'  agreed  to  live  in  the  oolony,  but  not  as  a  convict ; 
and  my  wife  and  son  were  both  paesengera,  as  free  &om 
imputatiou  as  himsel£  He  desired  me  to  be  silent,  and 
when  I  remonstrated,  and  said  his  conduct  waa  a  perversion 
of  justice,  he  ordered  me  to  be  put  out  of  court,  adding,  that 
if  I  said  another  word  he  would  commit  me  to  gaol." 

Mr.  D.  D,  Mann,  himself  an  o£G.cial,  and  therefore  not  likely 
to  be  unduly  severe  on  persons  of  bia  own  class,  whatever  Holt 
might  have  been,  in  hie  picture  of  Nevr  South  Wales,  pub- 
lished in  1810,  oonfirms  to  a  considerable  extent  the  asser- 
tiona  of  the  latter  respecting  the  maladministration  of  justice, 
"As  an  instance,"  he  says,  "of  the  irregularities  that  have 
been  praotised  by  some  of  those  in  magisterial  capacities,  I 
need  repeat  none  others  than  that  I  have  known  men  without 
trial  to  be  sentenced  to  transportation  by  a  aingle  magistrate 
at  his  own  baFrscli ;  aad  free  men,  after  having  been  acquitted 
by  a  court  of  criminal  judicature,  to  be  banished  to  one  or 
other  of  the  dependent  settlemeots ;  and  I  have  heard  a 
magistrate  tell  a  prisoner  who  waa  then  being  examined  for  a 
capital  ofieuce,  and  had  some  things  found  upon  him  which 
were  supposed  to  be  stolen,  and  for  which  he  would  not 
account,  that  were  he  not  going  to  be  hanged  so  soon,  he 

(the  magistrate)  would  be  d if  he  would  not  make 

him  say  from  whence  he  got  them ;  nor  do  I  believe  it  leas 
true,  that  recoida  of  an  examination,  wherein  a  respectable 
young  man  was  innooently  engaged,  have  been  destroyed  by 
that  same  magistrate,  before  whom  the  depositions  were 
taken." 

The  order  which  had  reached  the  colony  in  1803,  for  the 
abandonment  of  Norfolk  Island,  waa  not  attempted  to  be 
'arried  into  effect  until  two  years  afterwards.    Governor  King, 
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who  had  be«n  eDtrasted  wiOi  the  founding  of  the  Bettlement 
there  ia  17S8,  had  always  regarded  the  plsoe  with  great 
&Toar,  and  It  is  probable,  if  his  wishes  had  been  consulted  at 
this  period,  he  would  have  advised  that  New  South  Wales 
itself  ehonld  be  abandoned  rather  than  his  pet  colony.  But 
GoTemor  Huntai'&  opiaioQ,  after  having  visited  the  place  on 
his  way  to  Bnglaud,  was  strongly  against  it,  and  his  repre- 
sentations ultimatdy  prevailed  with  the  British  &ovemiaent. 
Still  Oovernor  King  managed  to  delay  oonunenoiog  to  carry 
out  hia  inetruotiosa  until  1805.  He  represented,  and  probably 
with  truth,  that  the  settlers  themselves  were  strongly  opposed 
to  their  removal  to  any  other  place.  However  that  might  be, 
whether  owing  to  the  opposition  they  offered,  or  the  Go- 
vernor's dilatoriness,  suoh  a  delay  took  place  that  five  years 
elapsed  from  the  date  of  the  order  until  its  complete  aooom- 
pliahment  by  the  entire  removal  of  tlte  people.  The  popula- 
tion, in  1805,  when  the  process  of  iheir  transportation  to  Van 
Diemen's  Land  oommenoed,  numbered  over  one  thousand. 
The  consideration  granted  by  the  British  GoTemment  to  the 
settlers  for  giving  up  their  little  farms  and  homes  was  liberal, 
and  the  process  of  their  transferenoe  was  oarried  out  with  the 
utmost  regard  for  their  interests.  The  place  at  which  most  of 
tham  settled  in  Van  Diemeu'sLand  they  named  NewNorfolh, 
thus  perpetuating  in  theix  new  home  the  name  of  the  old 
one  wnicdi  they  ore  aud  to  have  quitted  so  reluctantly.  The 
formation  of  a  colony  in  so  small  and  remote  an  isl^d  was, 
nodoubt,  amistake.  Such  a  settlement  could  never  repay  the 
great  expertse  incident  to  its  foimatioa  and  protection.  But 
having  been  formed — all  the  heavy  expenses  having  been 
incorrad — Shaving  existed  for  fifteen  years,  and  having  attained 
to  a  moderate  degree  of  prosperity,  it  is  difficult  to  discover 
any  good  grounds  for  its  total  abandonment.  When  the 
settlament  was  broken  up  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  land 
in  cultivation,  which  ffom  its  exuberant  fertility  yielded 
abundant  retuma.  Many  substantial  buildings,  public  as  well 
as  private,  had  been  erected.  If  the  Government  wished  to 
withdraw  the  prisoners,  they  might  hare  handed  over  their 
abandoned  stmctores  to  the  £ree  settlers.  If  these  people  had 
been  allowed  to  remain  th^  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
quickly  riaen  to  a  floucishmg  community.  But  the  orders 
for  the  total  abandonment  of  the  island  were  imperative. 
There  was  no  appeal,  and  every  soul  had  to  obey. 

The  most  important  event  which  occurred  during  the  rule  of 
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OoTemor  King  was  the  settlement  of  Van  Diemen'a  I«nd. 
Colonel  David  Collins,  the  officer  who  was  principally  instm- 
mentol  in  the  colonisation  of  that  island,  and  whose  accoost  of 
New  South  Wales,  during  the  first  few  years  of  its  existence, 
lias  hegn  freqaently  mentioned  in  these  ohapters,  deaerves 
a  more  particular  notice  in  a  history  of  Australian  ooloniaation 
than  he  has  yet  received.  Kext  to  Governor  Phillip  himself 
he  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  prominent  and  talented  man 
connected  with  the  foundation  and  early  history  of  Bridsh 
communities  in  Australasia,  Colonel  Collins  was  the  eon  of 
General  Arthur  Tooker  Collins,  and  grandson  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Colline,  author  of  a  well  known  work  on  the  Peerage  of 
England.  He  was  of  Irish  extraotion,  but  bom  at  Exeter, 
and  entered  the  service  of  hie  country  at  &  very  early 
age.  In  1770,  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant  of  Marines. 
In  1772  he  was  engaged  with  Admiral  M'Bride,  in  the 
rescne  of  the  unfortunate  Matilda  Queen  of  Denmark 
sister  of  George  the  Third.  In  1775  he  was  serving  in 
America,  and  married  a  lady  of  that  oountry.  He  grratly 
diBtiuguished  himself  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  par- 
tioula^y  at  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  in  storming  the 
redoubt  with  the  first  battalion  of  marines.  In  1784  he  took 
part^  as  captain  of  marines,  in  the  Couragenx,  of  74  guns,  in 
the  relief  of  Gibraltar.  In  17S7,  on  the  British  Government 
resolving  to  found  a  colony  in  Australia,  he  was  appointed 
Judge-Advocate  and  chosen  as  Secretary  by  the  Governor. 
He  filled  this  position,  with  credit  to  himself  and  advantage 
to  his  country,  for  a  period  of  nearly  ten  years,  during  which, 
in  common  with  Governor  Phillip  and  other  officers,  ha 
underwent  great  privations.  He  returned  to  England  in 
1797,  and  shortly  alterwarde  published  his  hietoi?  of  tha 
settlement.  This  work,  which  is  written  in  a  style  of  attrac- 
tive simplicity  and  good  taste,  abounds  with  information  of 
a  highly  interesting  oharaoter,  embellished  with  engravings 
of  a  very  superior  kind,  illustrative  of  the  scenery  and 
natural  history  of  the  oountiy,  and  the  customs,  ceremonies, 
weapons,  and  miplemente  of  tae  natives.  He  had  the  mortifica- 
tion of  finding,  on  his  return  to  England,  that  his  ten  years  of 
arduous  service  in  the  colony  was  rewarded  with  merely 
the  brevet  rank  of  lieutenant-oolonel,  while  his  remuneration 
was  confined  to  the  pittance  of  a  half-pay  oaptain,  the  time 
spent  in  the  colony  not  being  allowed  to  count  Thia 
injustice,  for  which  hs  was  never  able  to  obtain  effectual 
redress,  wrung  flrom  him  soms  ranuks  at  tiie  olosa  of  the 
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second  yolome  of  his  luBtory  ;  and  the  attention  thus  drsim 
to  his  cose  induced  those  uien  in'  pover  to  offer  ^'ti^  th» 
government  of  the  prmeoted  settlement  at  Port  Phillip,  This 
offer  he  accepted.  His  landing  there  with  the  expedition 
under  his  command,  and  his  abandonmentof  the  place  shortly 
afterwards  for  what  he  considered  a  mors  eligible  site  on  the 
ahores  of  the  Derwent^  in  Tan  Diemeu'e  Land,  have  been 
before  related.  Hia  conduot  in  precipitately  leaving  ao  ex- 
cellent a  Bite  for  a  settlement  has  been  generally  condemned, 
and  it  maat  be  confessed  that  he  evinced  a  great  want  of 
judgment  or  firmness,  for  it  was  probably  the  persuasions  of 
others  rather  than  his  own  inolination  that  induced  him  to 
leave  Port  Phillip  for  the  less  piomising  and  fertile  insular 
land.  He  underwent  at  Sullivan's  Cove,  where  he  fixed  the 
site  of  the  settlement  (named  after  Lord  Hobart^  the  noble- 
man then  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Office,)  a  repetition 
of  the  hardships  and  privations  he  had  expeiiencea  many 
years  previously  on  the  shores  of  Port  Jackson.  He  governed 
the  settlement  at  the  Derwent  forabout  six  ye  are,  during  which 
period  the  little  colony  emerged  &om  a  conditio q  of  struggl- 
ing poverty  into  one  of  a  comparatively  fiourishlng  character. 
Colonel  Collins  died  suddenly  at  Hobort  Town  in  March  1810. 
Ha  was  aman  of  extremely  prepossessing  manners  and  hand- 
some person.  To  a  cultivated  understanding  and  literary 
tastes  he  joined  a  very  lively  and  social  dispoaition.  He  was 
extremely  popular  with  all  classea  of  the  settlers,  the  huDa,b]er 
part  of  the  community  especially,  regarding  him  rather  as  a 
father  and  a  friend  than  as  a  ruler.  The  greatest  blot  on  hia 
character — if  the  accounts  are  true — arose  from  his  having 
sanctioned  by  his  example  the  then  almost  universal  onstom 
of  a  too  intimate  connexion  with  convict  women. 

The  number  and  description  of  persons  sent  out  with 
Colonel  Collins  to  form  the  settlement  has  been  before  stated. 
They  were  most  of  them  transferred  from  the  shores  of  Port 
Phillip  to  the  banks  of  the  Derwent  in  the  month  of  Febuiory, 
1804  The  names  of  the  officers  were  the  Sev.  B.  EJaopwoodj 
chaplain;  E,  Bromley,  surgeon-superintendent;  W.  Anson, 
colonial-surgeon;  M.  Boden  and  W.  Hopley,  assistant- 
surgeons  i  P.  H.  Hnmphiey,  mineralogist ;  Lieut.  Fosbrook, 
deputy-commissary-genenu;  G.  P.  Harris,  deputy-surveyor  ; 
Joan  Clarke  and  WiUiun  Patterson,  superintendents  of  ooo- 
Ticts.  The  military  consisted  of  forty-fonr  marines,  under 
lieutenants  Sladen,  Johnson,  and  Lord,  having  in  their 
charge  three  hundied  and  eixty-seven  mole  prisoners.    In 
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addition  to  the  small  party  from  Sydney,  under  command 
of  Lieutenant  Bowen,  which  Colonel  CollmB  found  at  Bisdon 
Coye,  a  few  miles  distant  £ram  the  epot  where  he  landed 
and  fixed  hie  camp,  a  namber  of  prisoners  were  soon 
afterwards  sent  from  Sydney.  These  consisted  for  the  most 
part  of  persons  who  had  been  transported  for  their  share 
in  the  IriBh  rebellioa,  and  who  were  connected,  or  were 
suspected  of  beinz  connected,  with  the  outbreak  at  Caetle-hill 
OS  Defore  narrated  To  these  were  afterwards  added  eome 
of  the  Norfolk  Island  settlers,  both  free  and  bond,  whose 
removal  from  their  little  home  commenoed  a  few  months  after 
Colonel  Collins  had  established  his  settiement  at  the  DerwenL 
Many  of  the  Norfolk  Islanders  were  free  settlers,  and  this 
olass  evinced  great  reluctance  to  quit  a  place  where,  by  many 
years  of  industry,  they  had  built  comfortable  houses  and 
cleared  fsTms,  which,  although  in  general  of  small  extent, 
were  of  remarkable  fertility.  The  prison  olass  w^re,  of  course, 
ready  to  go  any  where  or  to  do  anything  to  escape  from  a 
spot  where  the^  were  obliged  to  toil  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
The  first  vessel  sent  to  effect  their  removal  was  mainly  filled 
by  these  people,  as  only  four  &«e  persons  could  then  be 
induced  to  emorsce  the  offers  of  the  Government.  S.  M.  ship 
Buffalo  was  sent  shortly  afterwards,  and  more  of  the  fr^e 
settlers  having  become  reconciled  to  the  change,  and  the  offers 
made  for  their  settlement  elsewhere  being  really  advan- 
tageous, a  larger  number  at  length  agreed  to  accept  them. 
A  considerable  majority  of  their  number  preferred  Taa 
Diemen's  Land  to  Sydney  as  their  future  home.  The  fiist 
detachment,  consisting  mostly  of  prisoners,  was  .taken  to  Fort 
Dalrymple,  as  the  settlement  on  the  Launceston  or  northern 
side  of  the  island  was  then  called ;  the  others  to  the  Berwent 
or  Hobart  Town,  where  the  names  of  New  Norfolk  and 
Norfolk  Plains  still  indicate  the  spots  on  which  they  were 
]ocat«d.  ^eir  reasons  for  preferring  Tasmania  to  Sydney 
were  probably  mostly  of  a  personal  character.  They  all  knew 
both  VJovemor  King  and  Colonel  Collins,  and  although  th§ 
former  was  by  no  means  disliked,  the  greater  popularity  of 
the  latter,  his  kindness,  gentleness,  and  conciliatory  conduct 
on  all  occasions,  induced  them  to  prefer  his  rule  to  that  of  his 
'  more  arbitrary  and  impetuous  superior.  Holt,  whose  memoirs 
~  have  BO  often  been  referred  to  in  these  pages,  and  who  was 
sent  to  Norfolk  Island  for  his  supposed  complicity  with  ths 
Castle-hill  insurrection,  was  one  of  those  who  went  to  Van 
Diemen's  Land.      He  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
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ehamoter  and  conduot  of  Colonel  Collina : — "  This  gentleman 
iLad  the  good  will,  the  good  wiBhes,  and  good  word,  of  eveiy 
one  in  the  eettlement.  Hia  conduot  waa  exemplary,  and  his 
disposition  most  humane.  His  treatment  of  the  runaway 
oonvtots  was  oonoiliatory,  and  even  kind.  He  would  go  into 
the  forests,  among  the  natives,  to  allow  these  poor  creatures, 
the  runaways,  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  their  former 
condition ;  and,  half-dead  with  ooM  and  hanger,  they  would 
come  and  drop  on  their  knees  before  him,  imploring  pardon 
for  their  behaviour. 

"  '  Well,'  he  would  say  to  them,  'now  that  you  have  lived 
in  the  bush,  do  you  think  the  change  you  made  was  for  the 
bett«r  ?    Are  you  sorry  for  what  you  have  done  ?' 

"  •  Teg,  sir.' 

"  '  And  will  you  promise  me  never  to  go  away  agiun  ?' 

" '  Never,  air.' 

"'  Go  to  the  storekeeper,  then,'  the  benevolent  Oollins  would 
B&y,  '  and  get  a  suit  of  slops  and  your  week's  ration,  and  then 
go  to  the  overseer  and  attend  to  your  work.  I  give  you  my 
pardon ;  but  remember  that  I  expect  you  will  keep  your 
promise  to  me.' 

"  I  never  heard  of  any  other  governor  or  oommandant 
acting  in  this  manner,  nor  did  I  ever  witness  much  leniency 
&om  any  governor.  I  have,  however,  been  assured,  that  there 
was  less  crime,  and  much  fewer  faults  oommitted  among  the 
people  nnder  (governor  Collins,  than  in  any  other  settlement, 
which  X  think  is  a  clear  proof  that  mercy  and  humanity  are 
the  best  policy." 

The  records  of  the  early  days  of  Tasmanian  colonisation 
resemble  in  their  general  Matures  those  of  New  South  Wales. 
Ilreqaently  recnrriug  scarcities  of  food,  hardships,  privations, 
crimes,  and  conflicts  with  the  natives,  make  up  the  staple  of 
both  narratives.  The  settiement  formed  by  Colonel  Paterson 
at  York  Town,  on  the  Tamar,  to  which  reference  has  been 
previously  made,  underwent  as  full  a  share  of  diffloultiee  and 
disasters  as  the  larger  settiement  at  the  Derwent  For  several 
years  both  had  to  make  desperate  struggles  for  existence. 
Sometimes  there  was  no  beef,  sometimes  no  flour.  Kangaroos 
were  purchased  by  the  Commissariat  at  eight-pence  a  pound, 
and  flour,  when  it  could  be  had  at  all,  was  often  more  than  a 
hundred  pounds  sterling  a  ton,  and  at  one  time  as  much  as  two 
hundred  pounds,  and  wheat  four  pounds  a  bushel.  Veiy  few 
ofQoial  documents  relative  to  the  early  days  of  the  settlements 
are  now  in  existence ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  on  the  night  of 
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Colonel  ColUns's  d»ath  all  bU  offioial  papers  were  destroyed  hy 
fire.  For  one  year  indeed,  that  of  1S09,  the  only  record  novr 
in  die  arohivee  of  the  colony  is  the  garrison  order  book. 

The  month  of  Maroh,  1806,  wa«  remarkable  for  the  oocar- 
renoe  of  the  heaviest  flood  Uiat  up  to  that  time  had  visited 
the  Hawkeebury.  The  rains  commenced  in  the  last  week  of 
February,  and  continued  with  triflinff  intermission  for  nearly 
a  month.  The  waters  reached  their  highest  point  on  Sunday, 
March  the  22nd,  and  on  the  26th  had  fallen  twelve  feet  The 
precise  height  of  this  flood  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  owing 
to  the  want  of  any  reliable  data  ;  bat  that  it  was  higher  by 
eight  or  ten  feet  than  the  highest  that  had  previously  oo- 
carred  is  generally  acknowledged.  Several  lives  were  lost, 
and  an  immense  amount  of  property  swept  away.  Two  hun- 
dred stacks  of  wheat  are  stated  to  have  been  carried  out  to  sea, 
many  of  them  covered  with  poultry,  piga,  and  other  animaU, 
which  had  taken  refuge  upon  them.  One  settler,  with  all  hia 
family  and  servants,  was  carried  down  the  river,  for  seven 
miles,  on  the  top  of  a  barley  mow.  They  were  afterwards 
rescued.  Many  other  remarkable  escapes  are  recorded.  A. 
man  named  Cholker  saved  the  life  of  a  boy  by  swimming  with 
him  on  bis  back  for  nearly  a  mile.  The  total  lose  of  property 
was  estimated  at  £35,000,  The  Government  took  very  prompt 
and  energetic  steps  to  save  the  unfortunate  settlers  &om  star- 
vation. The  making,  bakingycousumption,  and  price  of  bread 
were  regulated  by  the  bench  of  magistratea  weekly.  No  flour 
was  allowed  to  be  need  in  biscuits,  cakes,  or  any  pastry 
whatever;  and  those  who  had  saved  their  grain  were  oom- 
pelled  to  part  with  a  portion  of  it  to  those  who  had  not  been 
BO  fortunate.  The  Hawkeebury  at  that  period  was  the 
principal  wheat-growing  district  in  the  colony,  and  owing  to 
the  distance  of  New  South  Wales  from  any  country  affording 
euppliee  of  grain,  the  consequences  of  the  destruction  of  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  crop  were  most  distressing. 

Governor  King's  rule  came  to  an  end  in  August,  1806.  His 
fMiministration  was  by  no  means  a  fortunate  one,  either  for 
himself  or  the  oolonista.  He  a£Forded  a  remarkable  inatanoe 
of  how  a  good,  well-meaning  man  may  make  a  bad  ruler.  In 
attempting  to  put  a  stop  to  the  odious  monopoly  of  a  few,  he 
ruabed  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  endangered  fbr  a  time 
the  cause  oforderand  the  safety  of  the  oommuoity.  His  violent 
and  intemperate  language  and  diaposition,  say  those  who  had 
a  good  opportuni^  of  personally  observing  him,  often  made  it 
difScult  to  know  now  to  act^  and  GOtnetimes  plunged  innocent 
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people  into  moat  anpleasant  oiroumBtauoea.  IlI-diapOBed 
persons,  knowing  hia  failings,  often  went  to  him  with  artfully 
DOQoooted  stories,  to  which  he  too  readily  gave  credit,  and  acted 
accordingly.  The  first  impression,  right  or  wrong,  was  tn~ 
quently  acted  upon,  and  the  unfortunate  persons  accused,  at 
once  eubjeoted  to  the  effects  of  his  precipitately  formed  deter- 
mination. But  after  he  had  taken  time  for  consideration,  and 
allowed  Me  temper  to  cool  and  Ms  sober  judgment  to  assert  its 
sway,  no  man  was  more  ready  to  aoknowledge  his  errors,  to 
express  regret  for  hasty  conduct,  or  to  repair  the  mischief  done. 
The  defects  of  hia  character  were  those  of  the  bead  rather  than 
of  the  heart ;  and  it  may  be  truly  said  that,  although  he  had 
many  faults  as  a  governor,  he  had  very  few  as  a  man ;  in  tact, 
in  his  case,  the  expieeeion  that  "  e'en  his  failings  leant  to 
virtue's  side"  received  a  remarkable  illustration.  He  embarked 
for  England  in  the  ship  Buffalo,  on  the  13th  August,  1806, 
having  on  the  same  day  resigned  his  ofdce  into  the  hands  of  his 
successor.  Captain  William  Bligh.  Previous  to  embarking  he 
reviewed  the  military,  and  the  little  corps  of  volunteers  known 
aa  the  Loyal  Association,  who  lined  the  way  from  Government 
House  to  the  wharf,  and  paid  him  the  usual  honours. 

The  aix  years  of  Governor  King's  rule,  notwithstanding 
the  occurrence  of  serious  civil  disturbances  and  the  prevalence 
of  drinking  habits  to  a  degree  probably  never  before  witnessed 
in  any  community,  were  marked  by  a  steady  advancement 
in  the  development  of  the  material  resources  of  the  colony. 
The  sealing  trade  and  whale  fishery  were  carried  on  with 
energy  and  profit,  the  foundation  of  what  proved  a  lucrative 
intercourse  with  New  Zealand  and  the  South  Sea  Islands  was 
opened  up,  new  settlements  ware  formed,  a  large  quantity  of 
land  was  brought  under  cultivation,  and  pastoral  enterpiise  - 
received  an  impetus  which,  a  few  years  after,  placed  the 
growing  of  fine  wool  amongst  the  most  extensive  and  lucra- 
tive of  colonial  pursuits.  The  progeny  of  the  choice  Merino 
rams  imported  some  years  before  by  Mr.  John  Macarthur  had 
gradually  but  steadily  continued  to  improve,  and  at  length  to 
supersede  the  worthless  breed  of  sheep  which  had  been  intro- 
duced, chiefly  at  the  public  expense,  &om  India  and  the 
Oape  of  Good  Hope.  Cedar,  a  most  valuable  wood  for  both 
Qseful  and  ornamental  purposes,  had  been  brought  largely 
into  consumption  ;  and  the  bark  of  the  wattle  tree  had  been 
discovered  to  possess  tanning  properties  equal  or  superior  to 
those  of  the  English  oak.  Various  industrial  pursuits  also 
date  from  about  this  period,  such  as  brewing,  lalt-making. 
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and  boat,  ship,  and  carriage  buildiDg.  Most  of  tbs  efforts  of 
meclumioal  and  maautaoturiag  enterprise  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  nineteenth  oenttiry  had  been  made  by 
prisonera  working  for  and  under  the  direct  control  of  GoTcm- 
ment  offlcera,  but,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  reeolts 
were  anything  but  promising  in  a  m.eroantile  point  of  view  ; 
-  for  nothing  but  private  energy  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  gain 
oonld  succeed  in  founding  and  bringing  into  profitable  opera- 
tion even  the  ooaiaeat  mano&ctnrea  or  the  most  common 
mechanical  parsnlts. 

Another  feature  whioh  distinguished  Governor  King's  rule 
wae,  the  arrival  of  a  number  of  free  emigrant  &miliea,  mostly 
of  Scotch  origin.  Several  of  them  settled  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Por&nd  Head,  on  the  Eawkesbury  River,  and  some 
at  the  Nepean,  where  they  were  allotted  email  farms  on  the 
rich  alluvial  lands,  and  allowed  rations  for  a  certain  period 
from  the  public  stores.  These  free  settlers  prospered  so 
much — those  on  the  banks  of  the  Hawkesbury  in  particular — 
that  they  were  soon  in  possession  of  comfortable  homesteads, 
and  were  even  able  to  erect  a  church  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions, at  an  expense  of  about  i£400 ;  and  many  of  their 
num.ber  rapidly  acquired  wealth.  The  children  and  grand' 
children  of  some  of  these  settlers  are  now  among  the 
wealthiest  families  in  the  colony. 

The  popblation  of  the  colony  and  its  dependencies  at  the 
periodof  Governor  King's  departure  (August,  1806,)  was  about 
9000,  of  which  7200  were  in  New  South  Wales ;  528  at 
Hobart  Town,  (of  those  at  the  Tamar  there  were  no  returns)  ; 
and  1084  at  Norfolk  Island.  The  quantity  of  land  located  was 
48,855  acres,  of  whioh  12,860  acres  were  under  crop.  The 
live  stock  consisted  of  438  horses,  3264  head  of  homed 
cattle,  16,501  sheep,  14,300  pigs,  and  2000  goats.  Wool  to 
some  extent,  but  of  a  coarse  description,  was  sent  to  England 
prior  to  this,  but  the  export  of  the  fine  Merino  fieece,  for 
which  the  colony  afterwards  became  so  famous,  had  hardly 
assumed  sufficient  importance  to  attract  attention.  Four 
years  afterwards — that  is  in  1810 — the  produce  of  Mr.  John 
Macarthur's  fine  woolled  flock  was  only  167  lbs.  The  best  of 
the  other  fiooks  were  largely  mixed  with  the  progeny  of  the 
Irish,  the  Southdowns,  and  the  Leicestera,  which  had  been 
brought  in  the  early  couviot  ships,  while  many  were  princi- 
pally derived  from  the  yet  coarser  animals  imported  from  th« 
Cape  and  India. 
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Thb  successor  of  GoveiBor  King  was  a  very  remarkable 
man — ^William  Bligh,  Esq.,  a  post  captun  In  the  navy.  He 
arrived  in  Sydney  a  few  days  previous  to  the  departure  of  bis 
predecesBoi,  and  oa  afisumiiig  office  was  waited  upon  by  a 
depatation  with  a  congratulatory  address  bom  the  military 
and  civil  <^oeTB  and  the  &ee  inhabitanta  Captain  Bligh  in 
many  respects  resembled  Captain  King,  but  his  good  and  bad 
qualities  were  in  greater  extremes.  Captain  King  bad  made 
several  attempts  to  destroy  or  to  counteract  the  profitable 
monopoly  of  the  military  and  civil  officers,  but  shrank  from 
carrymg  out  his  intentions  when  he  was  made  aware  of  the 
serious  consequences  which  were  likely  to  follow.  Captain 
Bligh  was  more  thorough — be  had  less  tact,  and  more  duing. 
He  had  been  sent  out  to  the  South  Seas  in  the  year  17S7,  in 
command  of  H.  M-  8,  Boonty,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
plants  of  the  bread-fmit  tree  to  the  West  Indies,  where  they 
were  to  be  introduced  and  cultivated  as  likely  to  atford  a 
cheap  and  palatable  food  for  the  slaves.  He  remained  at 
Tahiti  a  considerable  time,  and  while  engaged  in  pro- 
curing and  taking  in  cargo,  he  appears  to  have  allowed  his 
officers  and  men  more  th^  the  usual  latitude  in  their  inter- 
course with  the  natives.  Several  of  them  formed  conneziong 
with  Tahitian  women,  and  wished  to  be  allowed  to  remaio 
there.  This  was  refused,  and  ill-concealed  dieoontent  waa 
the  consequence.  On  getting  to  sea,  it  seems  th^t  BUgh 
thought  it  neoeasary,  is  order  to  restore  discipline,  to  exact 
as  strict  an  attention  to  the  routine  of  the  ship  as  if  no 
previons  license  had  been  allowed.  It  does  not  Evpear  that 
he  in  any  way  exceeded  the  usual  discipline  of  the  time ; 
bnt  tiie  change  from  the  license  allowed  on  shore  was  so 
sudden,  and  the  attractions  left  behind  so  many  and  strong 
that  grumbling  and  discontent  were  quickly  followed  by 
mutiny.  Headed  by  a  young  oflloer  named  Christian,  many 
of  the  crew  joined  in  a  design  to  seize  the  ship.  The  attempt 
was  mode  when  they  had  been  twen^-four  days  at  sea,  luid 
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was  completely  eaooeaaftiL  Bllgh,  and  eighteen  of  hia  erew 
■who  aided  widi  bim,  weie  put  into  the  ship's  latiiich,  and  set 
adrift  destitute  of  almoet  everything.  They  had  a  email 
quantity  of  spirits,  water,  aud  proTieioas,  as  well  as  a  compass 
and  quadrant,  but  no  ohart  or  sextant  The  courage,  energy, 
and  seaman^p  displayed  by  Capt^n  Bligh  nnder  these 
trying  ciroumstances,  were  of  die  highest  order.  This  was  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1789,  about  twelve  months  after 
the  formation  of  the  colony  of  Ifew  South  Wales ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  undeTBtand  why  Captain  Bligh  did  not  endeaTour 
to  proceed  there,  for  although  he  could  have  known  nothing 
respecting  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  settlement  at  that 
time,  he  oould  hardly  have  been  ignorant  of  the  expedition 
under  Captain  Phillip,  which  had  been  despat«hea  a  few 
mouths  before  ha  sailed  from  England,  for  the  purpose  of 
planting  a  colony  on  the  shores  of  Botany  Bay.  He  deter- 
mined, however,  to  make  towards  the  European  settlements 
in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  after  a  voyage  of  more  than 
three  thousand  miles,  in  which  all  kinds  of  hardships  and 
privations  were  borne  and  almost  inaunuouu table  diSiculties 
overcome,  he  and  his  surviving  companions,  then  reduced  to 
twelve  in  number,  managed  to  reach  the  Dutch  settlement  of 
Timor,  from  which  they  ultimately  made  their  way  to 
England. 

The  story  of  the  adventures,  the  crimes,  and  the  fate  of  ths 
mutineers  is,  if  possible,  still  more  extraordinary  than  that  of 
Captain  Bligh  himself,  and  the  circumstances  altogether 
afford,  perhaps,  the  nearest  approach  to  a  romance,  of  any 
which  have  ever  transpired  in  actual  life.  The  particulars, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  every  library,  are  too  long  to  be 
introduced  here.  It  will  be  merely  necessary  to  remark  that 
the  interesting  people  at  present  inhabiting  I^orfolk  Island 
are  the  descendants  of  these  mutineers  and  some  Tahitian 
women  they  induced  to  accompany  them  to  a  remote  un- 
inhabited island  in  the  South  Pacific  known  as  Piotairn'a. 
The  Mutiny  of  the  Bounty,  and  their  settlement  at  Piottum's 
Island,  took  place  in  the  year  17SB.  About  sixty  years  after- 
wards, their  numbers  having  increased  to  such  au  extent  that 
the  island  was  no  longer  capable  of  supporting  them,  they 
were  removed  by  the  British  Government  to  Norfolk  Island ; 
where,  shut  in  from  the  vorld,  having  all  their  aimpie  wants 
supplied,  and  being  deprived  of  all  stimulue  to  the  exertion 
of  their  faoulties,  and  all  tJieir  energies  carefully  repressed, 
they  may  be  expected  at  no  very  diatant  day  to  amva  at  tii« 
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HAarest  Rpproaoli  to  imbeoilit7  of  whioh  a  community  of 
human  beings  is  capable. 

To  return  to  Bligb.  Shortly  after  hie  arrival  in  England 
the  GoTemment  deepatohed  the  Pandora  fVigate,  under  the 
commaod  of  Captain  Edwards,  to  Tahiti,  to  endeavour  to 
discover  and  capture  the  mutineers.  Fonrteen  were  found, 
and  seized,  but  no  intelligence  was  obtained  as  to  what  had 
become  of  the  ship  and  their  companions,  and  it  was  not 
until  many  years  afterwards  that  their  descendants  were 
discovered  at  Fitcaim's  Island.  Captain  Edwards  attempted 
to  return  by  Torres  Straits,  but  the  Pandora  was  wiecKed, 
and  thirty-nine  men  drowned,  amongst  them  several  of  the 
mutioeera.  The  rest  reached  Timor  in  the  boats,  from  which 
place  the  remaining  prisoners  were  token  to  England,  whero 
they  were  tried  and  some  of  them  hanged. '  In  the  following 
year,  1792,  Captain  Bligb  was  again  despatched  to  Tahiti  for 
a  car^o  of  the  bread-&uit  tree,  and  also  to  make  a  more 
complete  examination  of  Torres  Straits.  The  vessels  placed 
under  his  command  for  this  purpose  were  his  Uajesty  b  ship 
Providence  and  the  brig  Assistant.  Flinders  wab  one  of  his 
officers  on  this  voyage,  and  it  is  to  the  journal  of  that 
talented  seaman  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  an  account 
of  it 

Although  undoubtedly  a  man  of  integrity,  and  of  far  mors 
than  average  ability,  perhaps  there  were  few  officers  in  the 
BriliBh  navy  so  unqualified  in  many  respects  to  fill  the  office 
of  Governor  of  Xew  South  Wales  at  that  particular  period  as 
Captain  Bligh.  The  community  was  at  that  time,  and  had 
been  for  many  years  previously,  under  the  domination  of  a 
clique  of  clever,  not  very  acrupulous,  and  wealthy  men,  of 
whom  Captain  John  Macarthurwas  undoubtedly  the  cleverest, 
the  most  wealthy,  and  perhaps  in  some  respeote  the  most 
unscrupulous.  The  two  previous  Govemoni,  although  legally 
possessing  nearly  unbounded  powers,  were  practically  almost 
helpless,  because  they  had  no  class  on  whose  support  they 
could  rely.  There  was  no  public  opinion  to  back  them  up, 
because  there  was  no  public  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word 
in  existence.  The  real  power  rested  with  the  military  offloers, 
and  they  were  almost  to  a  man  sharers  in  the  lucrative 
monopoly  which  Captain  King  hod  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
crush  An  ofBcial  oligarchy  trammeled  the  Governor,  and 
through  him  ruled  the  small  aettlers  and  prisoners.  To 
break  down  this  monopoly,  to  fr^e  the  rising  commerce  of 
Fort  Jackson  from  the  grasp  of  selfishness,  and  to  protect 
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the  smallei  settlers  ftom  the  nawanantable  inteiferenoa  of 
their  official  tyrants,  reqaiied  a  man  of  more  taot^  finnness, 
and  self-relianoe  than  King ;  and  of  greater  discn^tion  aod 
sagacity,  and  of  far  less  obstinacy,  tihan  Bligh. 

Although  the  foandationa  of  great  fortones  were  being  laid 
by  the  favoured  few  at  thia  period,  it  is  diffioolt  to  resist  the 
oosviotion  that  the  condition  of  most  of  the  people  was  a  most 
onsatisfootory  one.  And  the  answer  to  the  qneefion,  as  to 
whether  the  colonycould  be  considered  really  prosperous  or 
not  nnder  such  circnmstanoes  wonld  very  mnch  depend  upon 
the  stajid-point  from  which  it  was  viewed.  Qovernor  Bligh 
himself,  shortly  after  his  arrival,  painted  the  condition  of  the 
settlers  in  the  darkest  ooloura.  He  said : — "  To  aaoertain  the 
state  of  the  colony,  I  visited  many  of  the  inhabitants  indi- 
vldaally,  and  witnessed  many  melancholy  proofs  of  theit 
wretched  oondition.  A  want  even  of  the  oommon  necessaries 
of  life  was  too  prevalent^  particularly  at  the  ext«n8ive  settle- 
ment at  the  Hawhesbury ;  and  although  Sydney,  the  head- 
quarters, formed  some  exception  to  the  general  aspeol^  yet 
«veii  there  the  habitations  and  public  store-houses  were 
falling  into  decay ;  industry  was  declining ;  while  pemloious 
fondness  for  spirituous  liquors  was  gaining  ground,  to  the 
destraction  of  public  morals  and  private  happiness.  Knowing 
the  senttmentB  of  the  British  (Tovernment  on  the  eubject  of 
the  exiering  abases,  and  the  solicitude  entertained  for  their 
eorrection,  I  used  every  exertion  to  accomplish  this,  and  par- 
ticularly in  relation  to  the  barter  of  spirits."  When  it  is 
remembered,  however,  that  very  mnch  the  same  statements 
regarding  the  settlement  had  been  made  previonsly,  bat  that 
M.  Feron,  who  may  fairly  be  considered  as  an  unprejudiced 
witness,  had  given,  only  four  years  before,  an  exceedingly 
different  account^  moat  persons  will  probably  be  led  to  regard 
Governor  Bligh's  picture  as  somewhat  too  darkly  coloured. 
The  truth  neems  to  have  been,  that  although  there  was  a  small 
class  of  wealthy  people  living  at  that  early  period  in  luxnry 
and  even  splendour,  the  mass  of  the  community,  and  more 
particularly  the  small  farmers  and  settlers,  were  plunged  in 
wretohedneas  and  poverty — partly  in  consequence  of  their  own 
vices,  and  the  unsuitabiljty  of  their  previous  pursuits  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  and  partly  in  oonse- 
quenoe  of  the  monopoly  and  tyranny  of  the  ruling  class.  It 
should,  however,  be  remembered  that  it  was  necessary  Governor 
Bligh  should  be  able  to  show  that  the  existing  state  of  things 
was  very  bad,  in  order  to  jnstijy  the  extreme  meoaurea  which 
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he  adopted. — Bligii  spears  ta  have  been  a  blnnt  and  zealonB 
bat  naiTow  minded  public  eervant,  actuated  oerttunly  by 
honest  intentions,  but  liable  to  the  most  violent  outbursts  at 
pasdon;  and,  it' his  enemiee  are  to  be  believed,  in  the  habit  of 
using,  in  hia  ordinary  oonveraatioD,  language  of  an  exceed- 
ingly  coarse  description.  Almost  team  the  first  day  of  his 
landing  in  the  colony,  he  is  said  to  have  manifested  a  violent 
dislike  to  Captain  John  Macarthur,  who  was  probably 
regarded  by  him  as  the  moving  spirit,  the  head  and  front 
of  the  military  and  official  incubus  by  which  the  smaller 
settlers  complained  of  being  over-ridden.  Captain  Macarthur, 
when  sworn  as  a  witness  on  Colonel  Johnston's  trial  by 
Court  Martial,  at  Chelsea  Hospital,  in  ISIl,  gave  the  follow- 
ing account  of  Bligb's  extraonUnary  conduct  towards  him  on 
his  first  arrival  in  the  colony : — 

"  I  went  to  the  Qovemment  House ;  this  was  about  a  month 
after  he  had  taken  the  oommand.  I  found  hint  walking  In  the 
garden  perfectly  disengaged,  and  alone;  and  thinking  it  a 
proper  opportunity  to  speak  to  him  on  the  subject  of  my 
affairs,  I  inquired  if  he  had  been  informed  of  the  wishes  of 
Government  respecting  them :  I  particalarly  alluded  to  the 
eheep,  and  the  probable  advantages  that  might  result  to  the 
colony  and  the  mother-country  from  the  production  of  fine 
wool.  The  prosecutor  burst  out  instantly  inta  a  most  violent 
passion,  exclaiming, '  What  have  1  to  do  with  your  sheep,  sir? 
what  have  I  to  do  with  your  cattle  ?  Are  you  to  have  such 
flocks  of  sheep  and  such  nerds  of  cattle  as  no  man  ever  heard 
of  before  ?  No,  sir  1 '  I  endeavoured  to  appease  him,  by 
stating  that  I  had  understood  the  OoTernment  at  home  had 

gorticularly  recommended  me  to  his  notice.  He  replied,  'I 
Orve  heard  of  your  concerns,  sir ;  you  have  got  6000  acres  of 
land  in  the  finest  situation  in  the  country ;  but,  by  God,  yon 
shan't  keep  it  1'  I  told  him  that  as  I  had  received  this  land 
at  the  recommendation  of  the  Privy  Council  and  by  the  order 
of  the  Secretary  of  ^tate,  I  presumed  that  my  right  to  it  was 
indisputable.  He  cursed  the  Privy  Council,  and  onreed  the 
Secretary  of  State,  too,  and  said,  '  "What  have  they  to  do 
with  me?  Ton  have  made  a  number  of  false  representa- 
tions respecting  your  wool,  by  which  you  have  obtained  this 
land.'  I  told  him,  I  had  made  no  tsim  repieaentationa ;  and 
that  luckily,  as  he  was  on  the  spot,  he  could,  by  examining 
the  flocks,  ascertain  the  fact  himself ;  and  there  was  a  flock  of 
Bsven  01  eight  hundred  then  at  my  house,  within  a  mile  of 
him ;  if  he  pleased  he  could  examine  thejn  that  morning. 
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We  immediately  after  entewd  the  GovBmnient  Honse,  where 
yn  found  Govemor  and  Mtb.  King,  and  eat  down  to  break- 
fub  The  prosecutor  then  renewed  the  oonversation  about 
my  sheepi  addressing  himself  to  Governor  King ;  when  he 
used  suon  violent  and  insulting  language  to  him,  that  Go- 
vernor King  burst  into  tears.  About  two  hours  after,  the 
prosecutor,  Governor  King,  and  Major  Abbott  of  the  New 
South  Wales  Corps,  oame  to  my  house,  and  a  flook  of  sheep 
were  produced  for  the  prosecutor  to  examine.  Their  improve- 
ments were  so  apparent,  and  corresponded  so  exactly  with 
my  representations,  that  the  prosecutor  had  nothing  further 
to  say  in  respect  to  the  truth  of  what  I  had  advanced.  After 
a  little  genend  conversation  respecting  their  probable  increase 
in  numbers  and  the  value  of  the  w^>ol,  he  burst  out  into  a 
second  passion,  and  asked  me  what  this  examination  was  for, 
as  nobody  ever  doubted  the  poBsibility  of  raising  fine  woolin 
New  South  Wales; — 'But  what  have  I  to  do  with  it?'  I 
told  him,  in  the  most  respectful  manner  I  could  assume,  that 
I  certainly  had  understood  him  that  morning  as  doubting  the 
truth  of  my  representations.  '  No  such  thing !'  he  replied ; 
<  and  I  desire,  sir,  you  wiU  never  attempt  to  attach  any  such 
meaning  to  my  words.'  To  draw  off  his  attention  from,  this 
snbjeot)  which  seemed  to  give  him  great  offence,  I  again 
mentioned  that  I  was  extremely  desirous  to  ascertain  how 
far  his  opinions  corresponded  with  those  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  He  agfunonrsed  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  exclaimed, 
with  the  utmost  violence, '  He  commands  at  home ;  I  command 
here.'  Finding  no  chance  of  ofatuning  &vourable  attention, 
I  endeavoured  to  ahift  the  conversation,  and  verr  ahorUy 
afterwards  retired  to  my  honse,  accompanied  by  him,  Qo- 
vemor  King,  and  Major  Abbott  He  staid  a  minnte  or  two  to 
pay  his  compliments  to  Mrs.  Maoarthur,  and  left  Governor 
King  and  Msjur  Abbott  with  me,  who  both  expresaed  the 
greatest  surprise  and  estooiBlunent  at  the  violence  they  had 
witnessed." 

In  the  courea  of  his  evidence  on  that  remarkable  trial 
Captaia  John  Macarthur  also  briefly  &:n)lained  the  steps  he 
had  taken,  and  the  assistance  he  had  received  from  the 
British  Govemmmt  towards  developing  &e  great  grasiDg 
capabilities  of  the  colony.  He  said  ne  had  oommenced  hia 
agricultural  pursuite  in  1793,  at  a  period  when  the  most 
extreme  distress  existed,  and  absolute  famine  was  appre- 
hended. That  he  had  devoted  himself  with  great  assiduity 
to  the  clearing  and  cultivation  of  the  land  given  to  him  as 
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n  miliiaiy  BSttler,  Bud  to  the  breeding  of  animals  fit  for  fbod. 
That  he  had  diapoaed  of  among  the  settlers  twenty  thongand 
ponnde'  vorth  of  breeding  animals,  uid  had  seiit'an  inmtenee 
qaantity  to  the  mffrket  to  be  slangbtered — at  least  one 
hnndred  thousand  ponnds  weight  annnaUv ;  that  the  original 
stock  from  whioh  this  large  result  wclb  obtained  oonei8t«d  of 
only  six  or  seven  bullocks  and  about  thirty  sheep  ;  that  ha 
had  raised  about  twelve  hundred  head  of  homed  cattle  and 
twelve  thousand  sheep  ;  and  that  he  possessed  at  that  time 
four  thouBcmd  six  hundred  sheep  Ad  about  three  hundred 
head  of  cattle ;  and  that  (he  result  of  his  operations  had  been  to 
reduce  the  price  of  beef  and  mutton  from  2s.  6d.  per  pound 
to  &d.  He  was  led  to  pay  great  attention  to  the  growth  of 
fine  wool  by  some  English  manufacturers  who  had  acd- 
dentally  seen  soma  wool  fjrom  his  sheep.  They  made 
particular  inquiries  how  and  in  what  xaanner  this  wool  had 
been  raised,  and  the  information  thus  obtained  induced  them 
to  find  him  out 

On  communicating  to  them  aU  he  knew  upon  the  subject 
they  expressed  a  very  decided  opinion  that  the  colony  of 
New  South  Wales  nught,  with  proper  enoouragement,  be 
enabled  in  time  to  supply  the  woollen  manu&cturers  of 
England  with  the  whole  quantity  of  fine  wool  which  was  then 
wiuL  great  difficulty  obtained  from  Spain,  and  such  was  the 
importance  thsy  attached  to  this  that  they  signified  their 
determination  to  communicate  their  opinion  to  tiie  Govern- 
ment In  oonsequenoe  of  the  memorials  they  sent  in,  ha 
was  direotfld  to  attend  the  Privy  Council,  before  whom  he 
was  examined,  and  the  result  was  that  Lord  Camden,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  recommended  that  the  project  should  be 
encouraged.  In  consequence  of  this,  Mr.  Macarthur  was 
allowed  to  select  five  thousand  acres  of  land  in  any  situation 
he  thought  tiest  suited  to  his  purpose,  and  despatches  were 
forwarded  to  Governor  King,  directing  that  he  was  to  be 
supplied  with  shepherds,  and  with  every  other  reasonable  and 
proper  means  for  advancing  an  object  of  so  much  national 
miportanoe.        . 

It  was  not  to  he  supposed  that  a  man  engaged  in  the 
important  undertakings  in  which  Macarthur  had  embarked, 
and  backed  up  in  England  by  the  powerful  influence  wiiioh  he 
ooold  command,  would  allow  himself  to  be  thwart«d  and  his 
proapecte  blighted  with  impunity.  His  faults  might  have 
Deen  great,  and  his  objects  selfish,  bat  his  failings  were  those 
of  a  cleTar  ambitions  man,  engaged  in  an  enterprise  of  great 
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public  iaiportanoe  ;  and  an  enlightened  Belflshness  each  as 
bis  was  bj  so  means  inaompatdble  With  patriotiBm.  On 
the  contidry,  the  means  he  tooK  for  hia  awn  aggraodieement 
contributed, probably  in  agreater  degree  thananythingwhioh 
Laa'ever  been  done  by  any  other  colonist,  to  the  adTancement 
of  his  adopted  country. 

There  was,  of  course,  war  between  Bligh.  and  Alaoarthiir 
almost  from  the  moment  the  fomiec>  landed  in  the  oolony. 
The  military  and  official  class,  whose  representations  it  was 
suspected  had  produced'the  recall  of  King,  found  that  they 
had  gained  nothing  by  the  change,  for  they  had  now  to  deal 
with  a  man  far  more  adverse  to  their  intetests,  and  resolutely 
determined  to  be  mast«i  at  all  hazuds.  To  enter  into  all 
the  causes  of  quarrel  whioh  ensued  would  serve  no  good 
purpose.  Under  the  Governor'a  orders  very  high-handed  and 
decidedly  illegal  stopa  were  taken  to  break  down  the  spirit 
monopoly  and  to  prevent  diftillation  by  wealthy  settlers  and 
military  and  other  officers.  Most  of  the  prinoipal  colonists 
were  gentlemen  who,  although  they  hodleftthe  army  toeut«r 
into  grazing,  agricultural,  or  mercantile  pursuits,  were  still  bo 
intimately  connected  with  the  military  that  they  dined  almost 
daily  at  the  mosa  table  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps. 
There  was  in  taat  no  other  society  for  them.  This  dose  aooial 
connection,  and  the  promptings  of  self  interest,  naturally 
induced  almost  the  whole  of  the  military  and  official  claaa  ta 
take  part  against  the  Governor,  and  to  make  common  cause 
with  Mr.  Maoarthur.  The  smaller  olaas  of  settlers,  on  the 
contrary,  unable  to  appreci^  the  aims  of  suoh  a  man  as 
Macarthur,  saw  in  Captain  Bligh  not  only  an  honest  ruler,  but 
a  zealous  friend,  determined  to  rescue  them  from  the  thraldom 
in  which  they  were  held  by  tiie  erindiDg  monopoly  and 
domination  of  the  military  and  ofQoial  clique ;  and  with  these 
amall  setlleirs,  a&  well  as  with  the  prison  class  in  general, 
Bligh  was  soon  exceedingly  popular.  lie  seems  to  have  been 
driven  by  necessity  to  seek  advice  oud  assietance  from 
emancipists,  as  those  persons  were  now  beginning  to  be 
called  who  had  either  served  out  the  full  term  for  which  they 
were  transported  or  had  their  sentenoeB  remitted  through 
favour  or  for  good  conduct  Many  of  these  emancipists  had  at 
this  period  Eiccumulated  considerable  wealth,  and  some  of 
them,  being  persons  of  education  and  considerable  natural 
capacity,  were  beginning  to  acquire  great  influence  in  the 
community.  They  naturally  ^ied  themselves  with  the 
smaller  setders,  both  having  causes  of  quarrel  with  the  domi- 
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aant  or  military  Etnd  official  olaas.  It  would  appear  that  one 
of  these  emauoipiBtB,  a  moa  named  George  Croesley,  who  had 
been  an  attorney  in  London,  wae  taken  into  the  Qovemor'a 
oonfidenoe  ae  legal  adviser ;  and  Captain  Maoarthnr,  in  his 
evidence  on  Colonel  Johneton's  trial,  being  asked  what  waa 
the  general  sentimeat  in  the  colony  aa  to  Governor  Bligh'a 
conduct,  said,  "  For  many  months  previous  to  his  arrest.  I 
never  heard  any  one  epe^  of  him  but  with  dread  and  terror ; 
and  when  hia  intimacy  with  the  notorious  Oeorge  Croesley 
became  a  matter  of  notoriety,  it  was  generally  felt  that  no 
man's  property  could  be  secure.  I  cannot  conceive  anything 
more  infamous  than  Crossleys  general  character,  I  never 
knew  any  persons  of  credit  or  character  employ  him  or 
aasociate  with  him  but  the  Governor  and  Mt.  Palmar,"* 

One  of  the  oircumstancea  which  brought  the  disagreement  of 
the  Governor  and  Maoarthnr  to  a  crisis,  waa  a  dispute  about  an 
allotment  of  land  on  Church-hill,  Sydney.  Macarthar  and 
other  officers  had  obtained  from  Captain  King  grants  or  leases 
of  portions  of  land  within  limits  which  had  been  reserved  by 
previous  governors  for  public  use.  These  leases  Bligh  deter- 
mined to  cancel ;  offering  the  holders  lands  in  other  parte  of 
the  town  in  lieu  of  the  allotmanta  which  he  wished  them  to 
give  up.  liost  of  the  leaseholders  fell  in  with  this  arrange- 
ment, either  through  fear  of  Bligh'fl  diapleasurej  or  because  it 
suited  their  interest  to  do  so.  Maoarthur,  however,  offered 
some  opposition,  as  he  said  he  had  ohosen  his  land  on  account 
of  its  being  an  elevated  and  eaitable  spot  on  which  to  build  a 
house  for  the  residence  of  his  family.  Bligh  ordered  Nicholas 
Devine,  the  superintendent  of  convicts,  to  pull  down  the  fence 
enclosing  the  land  in  dispute,  and  ofiFered  Maoatthur  in  lieu  of 
it  an  alJotmsnt  which  the  latter  described  as  "at  the  end  of 
Fitt's-row,  a  place  where  the  common  gallows  stood,  and 
which  was  surrounded  by  all  the  vile  and  infamous  characters 
of  the  town  of  Sydney." 

A  short  time  afterwards  other  circomstuices  took  plaoe 
which  rendered  the  relations  of  the  Governor  and  Mr.  Mac- 
arthur  still  more  complicated.  The  latter  bad  a  vsasel  called 
the  Fatramatta,  on  board  of  which  a  convict  had  escaped  &om 
the  colony.  To  prevent  occurrences  of  this  kind  it  seems  to 
have  been  customary  at  that  period  to  take  bonds  from  owners 
of  vessels  and  oaptaina,  which  were  forfeited  in  case  it  was 
proved  that  prisoners  had  succeeded  in  effecting  their  escape 

*  It  ii  but  fair  to  state,  that  aotwithatanding  Mr.  Macarthur'a  itiDDg 
jenandiition  of  Croseloj's  character,  olber  witneesefl  spoke  of  him  in  vei; 
fSTOrable  teimE. 
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on  boftrd  BQoh  ehips.  In  tlie  case  of  the  Farramatta,  a  bond  for 
nine  handled  pounds  had  been  given.  This  security,  on  tlie 
eseape  of  the  prisoner  in  qneation  becoming  known,  Bligh 
declared  forfeited ;  and  in  oonsequenoe  of  proceedings  aiiainj^ 
out  of  the  alleged  forfeiture,  Ma^trtbur  was  arrested.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  civil  and  military  offlcers  of  the  colony  appear 
to  have  sided  Bgainst  the  Governor  in  this  matter,  and  Mac- 
arthur  was  liberated  ij^^m  gaol  in  spite  of  all  that  Bligh  ooidd 
do  to  keep  him  there. 

Major  Johnston,  while  commanding  the  New  Sonth  Wales 
Corps,  does  not  appear,  up  to  this  time,  to  hava  had  any 
quan«l  with  Bligh,  or  to  nave  been  mixed  up  in  any  way 
with  the  spirit  monopoly  or  any  other  of  the  questionable 
practices  relative  to  trade  in  which  most  of  the  others  were 
involved.  There  was  a  provision  in  the  King's  patent 
appointing  a  civil  government  for  New  South  Wales,  tiiat  in 
case  of  the  death  or  absence  of  the  Governor  the  senior  mili- 
tary ofdcer  was  to  act  in  his  plaoe.  Uaior  Johnston,  as  the 
senior  officer,  foreeeeing  probably  from  what  was  t^ing  plat^ 
that  things  were  coming  to  a  orisis,  and  that  sooner  or  later 
he  would  be  driven  to  act  on  his  own  responsibility,  appears 
for  a  time  to  have  avoided  as  much  as  possible  anything  which 
would  identify  him  with  either  party.  He  passed  most  of 
his  time  at  his  farm  at  Annandale,  about  four  miles  from 
Sydney  ;  and  there  oannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  he  took 
action  at  last  &om  an  imperative  sense  of  duty,  and  in  order, 
as  he  believed,  t^i  prevent  serious  disorders.  The  represen- 
tations made  by  Maoarthur  and  his  friends,  as  to  the  danger 
which  must  ensue  to  the  public  peace  if  Bligh  was  allowed 
to  continue  his  high-handed  course  of  oonduot,  were  perhaps 
sincere  on  their  part^  but  they  were  undoubtedly  groaa 
exaggerations.  The  feeling  of  most  of  the  colonists,  and 
particularly  of  the  country  settlers,  was  that  Bligh,  in  the 
oouree  he  was  pursuing,  was  meting  out  a  rough  sort  of 
justice  against  persons  whose  wealth  and  influence  placed 
them  above  the  law,  of  which  indeed  they  themselves  were 
the  ministers. 

On  the  26th  January,  1808,  the  twentieth  anniversary  of 
the  foundation  of  the  colony,  the  quarrel  between  Bligh  and 
Maoarthur  and  his  friends  was  brought  to  a  crisis.  What 
then  took  plaoe.  Governor  Bligh,  in  his  evidence  on  Major 
Johnstone's  trial,  stated  as  follows: — "About  sunset,  soon 
after  Uie  magistrates  had  dined  with  me,  informatioa  was 
brought  that  Maoarthur  had  been  liberated  from  gaol }  and 
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almoBt  Immediately  tlie  Proroet-Manlial  coDflrmed  tha 
sooonot,  deliyering  to  me  at  the  some  time  an  order  tcom  tlie 
prieoner  [Major  Johnston],  M  lieatenant-Oorenoi  and 
Major  oommfuiding  the  troops,  to  the  keeper  of  the  gaol, 
requiring  him  to  give  op  the  body  of  John  Haoarthnr. 

"  Immediat«]y  after  the  order  for  the  release  of  Macarthur, 
there  followed  an  operation  of  the  main-goard  close  to  the 
gate  of  the  Government-House,  and  the  regiment  marched 
down  from  the  barracks,  led  on  by  Kajor  Johnston  and  the 
other  offloers,  with  coloara  dying  and  mneic  playing  as  they  y 
advanced  to  the  house.  Within  a  few  minutes  after,  the  ,  \ 
hoase  was  snrronnded ;  the  soldiers  qui<:^y  broke  into  all  / 
parte  of  it,  and  arrested  all  the  magistrates,  Mr.  Oore,  the 
provost  marshal;  Mr.  Griffin,  my  secretary ;  and  Mr.  Fulton, 
the  chaplain.  I  had  just  time  to  call  to  my  orderly  seijeant 
to  have  my  horses  ready  while  I  went  up  stairs  to  put  on 
my  uniform  (the  family  being  then  in  deep  mooming),  when 
on  my  return,  as  I  was  standing  on  the  staircoae  waiting  for 
my  servant  with  my  sword,  I  saw  a  nnmber  of  soldiers 
mehing  ap  stairs  wiut  their  moskete  and  fixed  bayonets,  as  I 
conceived  to  eeisie  my  person.  I  retired  instantly  into  a  back 
room,  to  defeat  theii  object,  and  to  deliberate  on  the  means  to 
be  adopted  for  the  restoration  of  my  authority,  which  in  such 
a  critical  situation  could  only  be  accomplished  by  my  getting 
into  the  interior  of  the  country  adjacent  to  the  Hawkeebury, 
where  I  knew  the  whole  body  of  the  people  would  flock  to 
my  standard.  To  this  situation  I  was  pursued  by  the  soldiers, 
and  after  experiencing  much  insult  was  conducted  below  by 
Lieutenant  Minchin,  who  told  me  that  Major  Johnston  waa 
waiting  for  me.  We  passed  togetlier  into  the  drawing-room, 
every  part  being  crowded  with  soldiers  nnder  anna,  many  of 
whom  appeared  to  be  intoxicated. 

"  I  then  received  a  letter  brought  by  Lieutenant  Moore,  and 
ugned  by  Major  Johnston  (calling  himself  Lieutenant- 
Governor),  requiring  me  to  resign  my  authority,  and  to  submit 
to  the  arrest  under  which  he  placed  me,  whidi  I  hod  scarcely 
perused,  when  a  message  was  delivered  to  me  that  Major 
Johnston  wished  to  speak  to  me  in  the  adjoining  room,  at  the 
door  of  which  he  soon  after  appeared,  surrounded  by  his 
officers  and  soldiers ;  and  in  terms  much  to  the  same  effect 
as  his  letter,  he  there  verbally  confirmed  my  arrest.  Martial 
law  was  produmed,  my  seoretary  and  my  friends  were 
prevented  item  seeing  me,  and  I  was  left  only  with  my 
daughter  and  another  lady. 
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"By  Major  JahnBtou'e  order  seTeral  pergone  seized  my 
cabinet  and  pi^ra,  with  my  oommtasion,  inBtruotionB,  and 
the  great  seal  of  the  oolony.  These  were  looked  up  in  a  room 
guarded  by  two  sentinels,  and  several  others  were  placed 
around  the  honse  to  prevent  my  escape. 

"  The  same  evening  committees  were  formed  with  a  pre- 
tanded  view  of  examining  into  my  govennnent,  but  in  reiuity 
to  diBCOTer  all  suoh  persons  as  were  attached  to  ma.  In 
this  Maoarthor  took  an  active  part  On  the  following  day 
Lieutenant  Moore  came  with  Major  Johnston's  orders,  and 
carried  away  my  swords  and  what  Sre-arms  he  found  in  the 
house ;  at  noon  three  volleys  were  fired  by  the  soldiers  and 
twenty-one  guns  from  the  battery,  while  the  royal  standard 
was  displayed;  his  Majesty's  Commissary,  ik&  Provost 
Marshal,  the  Judge  Advocate,  and  the  Chaplain  were  suspended 
from  their  offices ;  all  the  magistrates  were  dismissed,  and 
others  appointed  in  their  room ;  the  most  extraordinary  and 
mutinous  proclamations  were    issaed,  and  even    my  broad 

Jesdant  as  Commodore  on  the  station  was  ordered  by  Mijor 
obnston  to  be  struck.  Thus  was  the  mutiny  complete  ;  those 
who  were  concerned  in  it  had  got  possession  of  the  goveni' 
ment,  had  turned  out  all  the  oivii  ofGoers  and  substituted 
others  in  their  room,  and  imposed  on  me  an  arrest  which  con- 
tinued ttom  the  time  of  the  mutiny  till  the  20th  of  February, 
1809." 

The  foregoing  statement  relative  to  Governor  Bligh's  arrest, 
as  given  by  himself,  is  oontradioted  in  many  particolan  by 
other  witnesses.  Major  Johnston  in  his  defc^ioe  related  it  ae 
follows  :— 

"  On  the  26th  I  received  a  letter  tiom  the  Governor, 
announcing  his  resolution  to  arrest  six  ofBcers  of  the  102nd, 
for  treasonable  practices,  and  requiring  me,  aa  I  was  unable 
to  attend  myself,  to  appoint  Major  Abbott  to  the  coiumand  of 
the  regiment  Had  these  measures  been  adopted,  there  wonld 
have  t«en  but  two  officers  to  do  the  duty  of  tbe  regiment,  and 
the  highest  and  most  important  duties  must  have  been  left  to 
the  Serjeants,  I  was  ill ;  Major  Abbott  was  at  Farramatts, 
sixteen  miles  o£F ;  and  it  could  not  be  expected,  but  that  the 
arrest  of  six  officers,  and  the  dread  of  what  measures  might 
ensne,  would  occasion  oonsiderable  uneaBineas. 

"My  medical  friend  had  directed  me  on  no  account  to  leave 
my  room ;  but  sensible  of  the  danger  of  this  crisis,  and 
anxiouB  to  avert  impending  evU,  I  neglected  that  advice,  got 
myself  dreeaed,  and  was  driven  to  town  by  the  aid  of-  my 
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fionily.  On  my  arrival,  as  I  pasBftd  throagb  ihs  Bta«eti^ 
every  thing  denoted  terror  and  ooBBterDBtion  ;  I  saw  in  every 
direction  groups  of  people  with  eoldiera  amonget  than,  appa- 
rently in  deep  and  eameet  ooaversation.  I  repaired  imine- 
diatsly  to  the  barraok ;  and,  in  order  to  separate  the  military 
from  the  people,  made  the  drum  beat  to  ordera.  The  solders 
immediately  repaired  to  the  barrack  yard,  where  they  were 
drawn  up,  and  where  they  remained. 

"  In  the  mean  time  an  immenee  namber  of  the  people,  com- 
nrifiing  all  the  respectable  inhabitants,  except  those  who  were 
immediately  connected  with  Captain  Bligh,  mshed  into  the 
barrack  and  surrounded  me,  repeating  with  importunate 
clamour  a  Bolioitation  that  I  would  immediately  plaoe  the 
Qovemor  nnder  arrest  They  solemnly  assured  me,  if  I  did 
not,  an  insorreotion  and  massacre  would  certainly  take  plaoe  ; 
and  added,  that  the_  blood  of  the  coloniats  would  be  upon  my 
liead. 

"  I  oould  not  instantly  resolve  to  adopt  this  mcEtsare, 
which,  however,  the  parties  present  continued  to  press;  and 
it  was  urged,  among  other  things,  that  the  arrest  of  the  Go- 
vernor would  be  the  preservation  of  hia  life,  as  the  popular 
fary  would  first  burst  upon  him  and  his  agents.  While  I 
revolved  these  mattMs  in  my  mind,  it  was  mentioned  that 
Mr.  Maoarthur  had  been  taken  irom  the  oustady  of  his  bail, 
lodged  in  the  common  prison,  and  that  there  was  much 
reason  to  fear  he  wonld  be  privately  made  away  with.  This 
intimation  also  produced  a  great  sensation,  and  I  was  pre- 
ruled  on  by  the  importunity  of  the  people  present  to  iign 
and  transmit  an  order  for  his  discharge.  While  he  was  sent 
for,  the  solicitations  to  arrest  the  Qovemor  were  clamoronsly 
renewed ;  and  when  Mr.  Macarthur  arrived,  be  observed  to 
me,  that  if  I  resolved  to  adopt  such  a  measuie,  I  should  not 
do  it  without  a  requisition  in  writing.  He  drew  up  a  paper 
to  that  effect^  which  as  soon  as  laid  on  the  table  was  nlled  witlt 
as  many  signatures  as  it  oould  contain.  The  address  was  in 
these  terms : — 

" '  The  present  alarming  state  of  this  colony,  in  which  every 
man's  property,  liberty,  and  life,  are  endangered,  induces  us 
most  earnestly  to  implore  you  instantly  to  place  Governor 
Bligh  under  an  arrest,  and  to  assume  the  command  of  the 
colony.  We  pledge  ourselves  at  a  moment  of  less  agitation 
to  oome  forward  to  support  the  measure  with  our  fortunes  and 
our  lives.' 

"This  stnmg  requisition,  and  the  evident  Btat«  of  th» 
r2 
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Bligh  the  neceaaity  uoder  which  I  found  myself,  and  to  assure 
hiin  of  every  protection  to  his  person,  which  I  was  convinced 
could  only  he  rescued  from  the  most  imminent  danger  by  the 
means  I  was  pursuing ;  and  I  proposed  immediately  to  follow 
the  offioars  at  the  head  of  the  regim.ent. 

"  We  marched  to  the  Goremment  llouse,  attended  by  a 
vast  concourse  of  people,  who  were  all  inflamed  with  indig- 
nation against  the  Governor.  On  our  arrival  I  learned  that 
the  officers  I  had  sent  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  an  inter- 
view, but  that  the  Governor  had  concealed  bimeelf.  This 
intelligence  was  truly  alarming,  for  I  had  every  thing  to  fear 
from  the  agitation  it  was  likely  to  produce.  I  immediately 
drew  up  ihe  soldiers  in  a  line  before  the  Government  House, 
and  between  it  and  the  people,  wbo  were  thus  made  to  keep  a 
respectful  distance :  the  troops  were  halted,  and  made  to  stand 
at  ease.  I  then  directed  a  small  number  to  proceed  in  search. 
of  the  Governor,  while  I  waited  below  to  protect  the  family 
from  injury  or  insult.  The  search  occupied,  according  to 
Governor  Bligh's  account,  two  hours.  At  length  he  was  found, 
and  brought  to  the  room  were  I  was.  When  he  was  intro- 
duoed,  I  gently  informed  him  of  the  step  which,  by  ^a  requi- 
sition of  the  people,  I  had  been  obliged  to  take.  He  answered, 
be  was  very  sorry  he  had  incurred  public  displeasure ;  had 
he  been  aware  that  such  would  be  the  effect  of  his  cosduct^ 
he  would  have  acted  otherwise ;  and  he  resigned  all  authori^ 
into  mj^  hands,  publicly  thanking  me  for  the  handsome 
manner  in  which  I  had  carried  the  wishes  of  the  people  into 
esecution.  I  then  gave  the  orders  I  deemed  necessary  for 
the  security  and  the  protection  of  his  person  and  the  safety 
and  ease  of  his  family,  and  withdrew.  During  all  this  time 
the  troops,  far  from  being  infuriate  or  uncontrollable,  main- 
tained the  most  steady  order  and  the  most  perfect  silence ; 
not  a  man  stirred  m>m  his  rank,  except  those  wbo  were 
ordered,  nor  was  a  word  spoken  along  the  whole  line." 

Lieutenant  Minchin  and  the  soldlera  who  arrested  Governor 
Bligh  stated  that  they  found  him  hidden  under  a  bed  in  a 
■ervanl^s  room ;  that  he  was  in  a  state  of  great  fright,  and 
that  when  pulled  from  his  hiding  place  his  clothes  were 
covered  with  duet,  aobwebs,  and  feathers.  Lieutenant  Minchia 
said,  "  The  fore  port  of  his  coat,  the  lappels,  were  full  of  dust, 
and  the  back  part  full  of  feathers ;  he  appeared  to  be  very 
much  agitated ;  indeed  I  never  saw  a  man  somuoh  frightened 
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in  my  life,  in  appeannce.  Whea  I  went  into  the  room  ha 
reached  his  bana  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I  would  pToteot  his 
life."  In  reply  to  this  statament  of  Lientenant  Uinobili,  and 
to  other  eyidence  given  oo  Kajor  Johnston's  trial,  which 
in  reality  amounted  to  obargea  of  cowardioe  againet  Bligh 
in  his  conduct  on  that  occasion,  he  defended  himself  as 
follows : — 

"Just  before  I  wbs  arrested,  on  learning  the  approach  of 
the  regiment,  I  called  for  my  uniform,  (which  is  not  a  dress 
adapted  to  conoealmentj ;  and  going  into  the  room  where  the 
papers  were  kept^  I  selected  a  few  which  I  thought  most 
important  either  to  retain  for  the  protection  of  my  character, 
or  to  prevent  &om  falling  into  the  bands  of  the  insurgents : — ■ 
among  the  latt«r  were  copies  of  my  private  and  confidential 
oommunioations  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  condact  of 
several  persons  then  in  the  colony:  with  these  I  retired  up 
stairs,  and  having  concealed  some  about  my  person,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  tear  the  remainder.  In  the  attitude  of  stooping  for 
this  purpose,  with  my  papers  about  on  the  floor,  I  waa 
discovered  by  the  soldiers  on  the  other  side  of  the  bed.  As 
to  the  situation  in  which  it  is  said  I  was  found,  I  can  prove 
Inr  two  witnesses  that  it  was  utterly  impossible;  and  I 
should  have  done  so  in  tbe  first  instance,  had  I  not  thought 
that  Colonel  Johnston  was  incapable  of  degrading  hie  defence 
by  the  admission  of  a  slander,  which,  if  true,  affords  him  no 
Ktcuae,  and  if  false,  is  highly  disgraceful.  I  know  that  Mr. 
Macarthur  wrote  tbe  dispatch  in  which  this  circumstance  is 
mentioned  with  vulgar  triumph ;  but  I  could  not  anticipate 
that  Colonel  Johneton's  address  to  the  court  would  be  written 
in  the  same  spirit :  and  that  after  being  the  victim  of  Mr. 
Macarthur's  intrigues  he  would  allow  himself  to  be  made  the 
tool  of  his  revenge.  It  bos  been  said  that  this  circumstance 
would  make  the  heroes  of  the  British  navy  blush  with  shame 
and  bum  with  indignation.  I  certainly  at  such  a  euggestion 
bum  with  indignation,  but  who  ought  to  blush  with  shame  I 
leave  others  to  determine.  The  court  will  forgive  me  if  I 
intrude  a  moment  on  their  time,  to  mention  the  services  in 
which  I  have  been  employed.  For  twenty-one  years  I  have 
been  a  post-captain,  and  have  been  engaged  in  services  of 
danger,  not  falling  within  the  ordinaiy  duties  of  my  pro- 
fsaeion  : — for  fou^ears  with  Captain  Cook  in  the  Hesolution, 
and  four  years  moB»-  (w  a  commander  myself,  I  traversed 
unknown  seas,  braying  difflculties  more  terrible  because  less 
frequently  encounteoed.     In  subordinate  situations  I  fought 
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under  Admiial  Parker  at  the  Dogger  Baak,  and  Lord  Howe  at 
Gibraltar.  In  tlie  battle  of  Camperdown,  the  Director,  under 
my  oommtuid,  fiist  eilenced  and  then  boarded  the  dup  of 
Admiral  de  Winter;  and  aft«v  the  battle  of  Copeufaagen, 
where  I  conunanded  the  Glutton,  I  was  eent  for  b;  Lord 
Nelson  to  receive  his  thanks  pnbliclyon  the  quarter-dfick. 
Was  it  for  me  then  to  Bully  my  reputation  and  to  disgraoo 
the  medal  I  wear  by  ahrinkiug  iHiia  death,  which  I  had 
braved  in  every  shape  ?  An  honourahla  mind  will  look  for 
some  other  motive  for  my  retirement,  and  will  &nd  it  in  my 
anxiety  for  those  papers,  which  during  this  inquiry  have  been 
occasionally  produced  to  the  confusion  of  those  witnesses  who 
thought  they  no  longer  existed." 

The  oououot  of  those  who  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment after  Bligh's  arrest  was  not  such  as  to  command  the 
respect  of  the  colomsts.  Mr.  John  Macarthur,  the  man  who 
bad  undoubtedly  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  brining  about 
Bligh's  deposition,  was  appointed,  or,  perhaps  it  would  ba 
mors  correct  to  say,  appointed  himself  Colonial  Secretary, 
and  under  that  name  exeioised  in  fact  the  functions  of  Go- 
vernor. Mr,  Bobert  Campbell,  the  Treasurer,  a  man  of 
unblemished  character,  was  dismissed  from  his  office,  as  was 
every  officer  and  magistrate  who  was  believed  to  be  '"'Tnifml  to 
the  chief  actors  in  these  rebellious  proceedings,  or  Uiought  to 
regard  with  dislike  the  little  revolution  which  they  had 
effected.  Even  a  clergyman,  the  Bev.  Henry  Fulton,  waa 
suspended  by  a  general  order  from  dischai^ing  the  duties  of 
his  office.  The  fate  of  this  gentleman  was  dngdar.  He  had 
been  eddied  firom  Ireland  for  some  participation  in  the  rebel- 
lion of  1798.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  punished  for  his 
loyalty. 

On  the  day  after  Bligh's  arrest,  the  following  absurd  procla- 
mation was  addressed  to  the  military :  "  Soldiers  1  Your 
conduct  has  endeared  you  to  every  wali-disposed  inhabitant 
of  this  settlement  I  Persevere  in  the  same  honorable  path 
and  you  will  establish  the  credit  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Corps  on  a  basis  not  to  be  shaken.  Gtod  save  the  King,"  A 
few  days  afterwards  another  General  Order  was  issued,  com- 
manding the  inhabitents  to  attend  Divine  worship,  "  to  join 
in  thanks  to  Almighty  God,  for  Kis  merciful  interposition  in. 
their  favour  by  relieving  them  without  bloodshed,  from  the 
awful  situation  in  which  they  stood  before  the  memorable 
£6th  instant."  In  addition  to  these  artful  proceedinge,  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  John  Hacarthnr  and  his  party,  an  attempt  was 
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miMle  to  get  up  eome  sort  of  publio  r^oieisg  by  maauB  of 
bonfiree,  ft  diaplav  of  floge,  and  other  demonstratioDB.  fint 
BO  far  Be  the  inhabitants  genetaUy,  as  distuot  from  th« 
militarr,  were  oouoemed,  luUe  or  oothiiig  appears  to  hav^ 
been  done.  It  must  b»  quite  evident  to  any  one  who  has 
oarefully  peniaed  the  details  of  this  little  oonp  d'etat  that  the- 
public  were  no  parties  to  the  affair  from  first  to  last,  but  that 
it  originated  in  a  quarrel  between  an  indiscreet,  domineering, 
and  hot-headed,  but  honest  and  well-meaning  Qovemor  on 
the  one  side,  and  Mr.  Macarthur  and  his  personal  firiends  oa 
the  other.  Major  Johnstone,  in  spite  of  all  he  could  do  to  the 
contrary,  was  drawn  into  this  quarrel,  and  made  a  catapaw  of 
by  a  far  more  clever  and  designing  man  than  himself  Mr. 
Macarthar  certainly  played  hia  cords  with  conaommate  skill ; 
and,  after  all,  it  must  be  admitted,  if  what  has  been  etated  as 
to  Bligh's  opposition  to  his  aheep-breeding  pn»jeots  is  nob 
exaggerated,  tiaat  it  was  fortunate  for  the  c<Mony  that  it  had 
in  hjm  a  man  equal  to  such  an  emergency,  for  it  was  better 
that  a  dozen  Qovemora  should  have  been  arrested  and  sent 
home,  than  that  the  introduction  of  wool  growing  should  have 
been  put  a  stop  to,  andtha  general  development  of  the  reeouicea 
of  the  colony  prevented  by  a  narrow-minded  although  honest 
man  li&e  Bligh.  In  his  determination  to  put  down  monopoly 
and  to  prevent  Mr.  Mooarthur  and  his  friends  from  obtaining 
undue  advantages,  and  securing  by  what  he  thought  false 
representation  B  large  tracts  of  public  lands,  Bligh  did  not 
hesitate  to  resort  to  the  moet  arbitrary  measures,  and  to  adopt 
the  most  illegal  courses, — with  the  conviction,  no  doubt,  that 
he  waa  zealously  serving  his  country  and  studying*  the  best 
interests  of  the  community  over  which  he  had  been  sent  to  rule. 
Major  Johnston  had  no  sooner  assumed  his  new  duties  as 
governor  than  he  found  himself  thwarted  by  the  very  men 
who  had  been  most  urgent  in  induoing  him  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibilities he  had  reluctantly  assumed.  In  writing  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  on  the  11th  April,  1808,  only  a  few 
weeks  f^ter  Bligh's  arrest,  he  complained  as  follows:  "It  is 
with  deep  concern  I  find  myself  obliged  to  report  to  your 
lordship  that  the  opposition  of  those  persona  fram  whom  I 
bad  most  reason  to  expect  support  has  been  one  of  tha 
principal  obstacles  I  have  to  enconnter.  ,  .  ,  .  But 
every  obstacle  that  knavery  and  cunning  could  dedre  has 
been  interposed  to  distract  mv  attention,  and  to  retard  the 
aooomplishjoeBt  of  necessary  objeota.  So  widely  extended  ia 
the  influence  of  some  of  tlie  persons  who  have  been  eng^ed 
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in  illicit  or  dishonest  praoticeB,  that  they  have  oontrived  to 
form  a  combination  with  several  of  the  better  class,  who  ought 
to  have  held  themaelveB  euperior  to  such  conneotions."  It  is 
evident  &om  the  above  that  Major  Johnatou  regretted  when 
too  late  the  steps  he  had  been  indnoed  to  take  by  the  repre- 
■entatione  of  oUiers,  rather  than  from  his  own  iocUnatioti  or 
the  foree  of  the  circumstanoeB  by  whiohhe  was  surrounded. 

Major  Johnston  kept  Oovamor  Biigh  in  custody  until  his 
supenor  ofBoer,  Lientensnt-Colonel  Paterson,  then  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  could  be  communicated  with.  While  in 
confinement  the  deposed  governor  was  allowed  the  society  of 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Putland,  widow  of  Lieutenant  Putland, 
commander  of  the  Porpoise,  who  died  only  a  few  days  before 
lite  arrest 

Towards  the  end  of  July  lieutenant-Colonel  Foveanz 
returned  &om  England  with  the  appointment  of  Lientenant- 
Ctovemor,  and  at  once  superseded  Mmot  Johneton.  He  did 
not,  however,  identify  himself  with  either  party,  or  make  any 
ohanges,  but  administered  the  Government  as  he  found  it 
pending  the  action  which  the  Imperial  authorities  might 
think  proper  to  take  when  made  aware  of  the  oircum stances. 
Colonel  Poveaux  administered  the  OovemmeDt  for  about  five 
months,  until,  at  the  commancement  of  1809,  Colonel 
Paterson  arrived  from  Van  Diemen'a  Land  and  onperseded 
him.  Paterson  also  kept  aloof  from  both  factions,  deeming 
the  matter  one  for  the  Home  Government  alone  to  decide. 
Governor  Bligh  still  remained  under  arrest,  but  wns  allowed 
to  occupy  apartments  at  Government  House.  He  was  at  last 
offered  the  command  of  the  Porpoise  to  proceed  to  England 
if  he  was  willing  to  do  so  ;  but  if  he  insisted  in  remaining  in 
die  colony  he  was  still  to  be  considered  a  prisoner. 

Major  Johnston,  understanding  that  Bligh  had  expressed 
an  intention  of  bringing  him  before  a  court-martial,  proceeded 
to  England,  in  March,  1809,  to  meet  any  ohargea  which  might 
be  preferred  aginat  him.  He  was  accompanied  fay  Mr.  John 
Macarthur.  Captain  Bligh  had  for  some  time  previously  de- 
.,  olified  to  leave  the  colony,  or  to  enter  into  any  terms  whataver 
"■vmh.  Colonel  Paterson,  whom  he  designated  as  a  reheh  At  last 
libwever,  on  the  4th  February,  1809,  he  consented  to  leave, 
Anda  written  agreement  waa  entered  into  between  him  and 
Colonel  FatarsoD,  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  embark  with 
his  family  in  the  Porpoise,  and  to  proceed  to  England  with 
the  utmost  despatch.  His  reluctance  to  leave  was  owing  in 
great  part  to  an  expectation  he  had  formed  that  the  country 
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settlers  would  rise,  dTerthrow  the  existing  Government,  and 
replace  him  in  the  position  from  which  he  had  been  so 
suddenly  removed.  It  doee  not  appeaj  that  there  was  any 
reasonable  ground  for  thie  expectation  on  his  part,  for  his 
adherents,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  the  small  eettlers 
and  a  few  emancipists,  were  not  sufficiently  influential,  what- 
ever their  wishes  might  heve  been,  to  make  the  attempt  with 
the  smallest  chance  of  success. 

Bligh,  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  in  command  of  the 
Porpoise,  determined,  notwithstanding  his  written  agreement 
to  the  contrary,  to  make  use  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded 
him  for  humbling  hie  enemies,  and  regaining  his  position  as 
Governor.  Colonel  Faterson,  however,  took  such  steps  as  to 
deter  othere  from  joining  in  the  attempt ;  and  Bligh  seeing 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  succeeding,  after  waiting  about  a 
month,  left  Port  Jaokaon  for  Van  Diemen's  Land.  There  he 
was  at  first  treated  b^  Colonel  Oollins  with  respect,  but  on 
divulging  hia  iutenttona,  and  endeavouricg  to  enlist  the 
sympathy  of  the  people  in  hia  cause,  some  st«ps  we're  taken 
for  nia  seizure.  IDs  suspicione,  however,  were  aroused  before 
the  intention  of  the  authorities  could  be  carried  into  effect,  and 
being  in  command  of  a  ship  of  war  their  orders  could  not  be 
executed,  and  he  continued  to  hover  on  the  coast  until  the 
month  o£  December,  1809.  At  that  period  Colonel  Laohlan 
Macquarie  arrived  in  Sydney  with  instructions,  if  Bligh  was 
still  in  the  colony,  to  reinstate  him  in  hie  position  as  Governor 
for  twenty-four  hours,  upon  which  he  was  to  resign  and 
return  to  England,  leaving  the  Government  to  Macquarie 
himself 

Colonel  Macquarie  finding  on  his  arrival  that  Bligh  had 
left  Port  Jackson  several  months  previously,  and  being  un- 
certain as  to  his  exact  whereabouts,  immediately  assumed 
the  government,  and  issued  a  proclamation  (dated  let  January, 
1810),  setting  forth  the  instructions  he  had  received  as  to  the 
wishesof  his  Majesty  George  the  Third  with  respect  toBligh'a  ^ 
temporary  reinstatement;  and  the  King's  strong  disapproval 
of  ^e  "  mutinous  and  outrageous  conduct  displayed  in  the 
forcible  and  unwarrantable  removal  of  his  late  reprsBentatlve."  >' 
Three  days  afterwards  he  issued  a  further  proclamation, 
declaring  all  appointuients  made  by  Major  Johnston,  and 
Colonels  Foveaux  and  Faterson,  uull  and  void,  and  all  trials, 
grants,  and  investigations  had  or  made  under  their  authority 
invalid. 

Hacquarie  arrived  in  the  Hindostan,  a  fifty  gun  frigate, 
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vrlkicli  WW  aooompuiied  by  another  ship,  th«  Dromftdary. 
having  on  board  a  large  detacbmeat  of  the  73rd  Begiment^  of 
-wliicii  hd  iraa  lieatenant-^lonel ;  bo  that  the  new  QoTemor, 
on  amnming  his  duties,  found  himself  in  bo  strong  a  position 
W  to  be  able  to  est  all  opposition  at  deflanoa  if  any  had  been 
attempted. 

All  the  officers  who  had  been  removed  when  Bligh  was 
arrested,  were  now  reinstated,  and  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  New  Sonth  Wales  Corps  were  ordered  to  hold  themselves 
,  in  readineee  to  piooeed  to  England.  Despatches  were  sent  to 
\  filigh  at  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  in  a  few  weeks  he  arrived 
'  in  Sydney,  where  be  was  received  as  a  Commodore,  the  naval 
rank  which  he  now  held.  He  finally  left  the  oolony  on  the 
12tih  May,  and  arrived  in  England  on  the  25th  October,  1810. 
Uaoquarie  had  broaght  out  orders  to  send  Major  Johnston 
home  under  arrest,  to  undergo  hie  trial ;  but,  as  before 
mentioned,  he  had  long  before  left  of  his  own  accord  to  ooutt 
that  investigation  which  he  rightly  anticipated  would  be 
mads  as  soon  ae  Bligh  reached  England.  Bligh  took  horn* 
Beveral  persons  whose  evidence  he  oonsidered  necessarv  to 
support  his  case.  Before  leaving  Sydney,  hie  daughter,  Mrs. 
Futland,  was  married  to  Lieutenant  O'Connell,*  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  73rd  Begiment,  and  during  the  festivities  and 
Booial  intercourse  which  followed  the  nuptials,  much  of  the 
exasperation  and  ill-feeling  which  had  prevailed  amon^  the 
principal  colonists  in  consequence  of  the  proceedings  attend- 
ing the  late  Oovemor's  arrest  were  removed  or  allayed,  the 
oooasion  being  taken  advantage  of  by  oommon  oonseat  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  those  who  had  taken 
opposite  sides,  and  who  in  man;  instances  had  evinced 
feelings  of  strong  animosity  towards  each  other.  Upon  his 
\  departure  Bligh  was  presented  with  an  oddtess,  signed  by 
four  hnndred  and  eixty  colonists,  congratulating  him  on  the 
termination  of  the  peieeoutiona  to  which  he  had  been  subjected, 
and  expressing  in  the  strongest  terms  the  veneration  and 
esteem  with  which  they  had  ^ways  regarded  him. 

*  Afletwaida  Sir  Uatihce  O'CoDlwll,  for  aevoil  yttn  Oommaodw  of  Um 
Fones  in  Anibalia,  aai  for  ■  ihort  pcnod,  in  1816,  aOing  Oovecnor  of  New 
Sonth  Wales.  He  died  in  SjiOBj  ui  1848.  His  widoir  (tha  Hcs.  PiUUnd 
abo«e  mentiojKd)  «urTiT»d  him  mtnj  Tcsn,  ind  died  in  England  bo  lecentlj 
M  IBM.  Sbe  wai  ■  lidj  of  mnoh  eomgy  and  dedikui  of  diiracter,  and  on 
the  oooMian  of  the  amat  of  her  father,  Gontnor  B%h,  behaved  in  ao  dstoc- 
toined  a  nunnec  that  it  wa«  remarked  at  the  time  that  it  the  QoTetnoi  had 
half  bii  danghter'i  judgment  and  courage  he  would  never  have  been  taken. 
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Colonel  Jolmston's  trial  by  oourt-martdal  oommenoed  at 
Chelsea  Hospital  on  the  7th  A£ay,  1811,  and  terminated  oa 
6tli  Jime  following.  A  great  many  witnesses  were  examined 
on  both  sides,  and  the  addresaes  of  both  pioaeoator  and 
defendant  displayed  considerable  ability.  The  sentence  of 
the  Coartwas  deUvered  on  2nd  July,  as  follows  r  "  The  Court  \ 
having  duly  and  maturely  weighed  and  oonsideted  the  whole  \ 
of  the  evidence  adduced  od  the  prosecution,  as  well  aa  that  .\ 
which  has  been  offered  in  defence,  are  of  opinion  that 
Lieutea ant- Colonel  Johnston  is  guiltj  of  the  act  of  mutiny 
as  described  in  the  charge,  and  do  therefore  sentenoe  him  to 
be  cashiered."  Mr.  Macarthur,  having  left  the  army  long 
before,  could  not  of  course  be  brought  to  trial  before  a  oouit  \." 
martial  for  his  share  in  the  affair.  The  Home  Government,  /  > 
however,  to  mark  their  sense  of  hia  conduct,  interdicted  his 
return  to  the  colony  for  a  period  of  eight  years.  Colonel 
Johnston's  eeutence  must  be  regarded  as  a  virtual  acijaittal  in 
sofarasany  moraloffence  woa  imputed.  It  was  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  novel  and  extraordinary  ciroumstanoes  in  which 
he  was  placed  afforded  some  excuse,  if  not  a  full  extenuationy 
for  his  conduct.  His  manifest  breach  of  discipline,  however, 
could  not  be  overlooked ;  and  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
strict  subordination  uudet  all  circumstEmces,  and  more 
especially  iu  euoh  a  peouliai  and  remote  dependenoey  as  New 
Soath  Wales,  compelled  the  Court  to  sentence  him  to  be 
cashiered.  He  returned  to  the  colony  shortly  afterwai'ds,  and 
died  during  the  rule  of  Qovemor  Mao^uarie.  He  was  a  man 
universally  respected;  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  he 
acted  iiom  £rat  to  last  in  the  unfortunate  affair  which  brought 
him  for  a  time  so  prominently  before  the  world,  Irom  the 
highest  sense  of  duty  and  with  the  most  sompulous  regard  to 
honour.  Wliat^TeT  selffah  or  sinister  objecta  may  have  been 
charged  against  those  1)y  whom  he  waa  aurrounded  and 
perhaps  unduly  influenoed,  no  imputation  of  improper 
motives  or  dishonourable  conduct  has  ever  been  breathed 
against  him.  He  had  entered  the  army  at  the  early  age  of 
twelve  years,  and  Had  served  with  distinction  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Ha  no  doubt  erred  in  judgment  in  the 
coarse  he  adopted  in  arresting  Governor  Bligh,  but  every 
oircumstauce  disclosed  on  the  trial  went  to  provo  the  purity 
of  his  motives  and  the  honorable  nature  of  his  intentions. 

Bligh'a  character  seema  to  have  been  a  most  contradictorr 
one — a  compound  of  good  and  bad  qualities, — in  vhich 
egotism  and  humility,  daripg  and  timidity,  truth  and  ialse>        v 
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hood,  ouidoai  and  •TasiveneiH,  were  displayed  by  turns. 
He  oertunly,  under  many  of  the  otronmstanceB  of  his 
chequered  oueer,  displayed  self-telianoe,  oonrage,  and  endn- 
zADce  of  the  highest  ohaTaoter.  He  had  been  publioly  thanked 
by  Zjord  Kelson  on  the  quarter  deck  of  his  ship  after  tiio 
battle  of  Copenhagen ;  and  at  tlie  battle  of  Cunperdovn, 
where  he  eonunaaded  ttie  Director,  be  captured,  by  boarding 
the  ehipof  Admiral  da  Winter,  a  Teaeel  vastly  anpeiioi  to  hia 
own.  The  courage  and  energy  he  displayed,  after  the  mntiny 
of  hia  ofKoers  and  orew  in  the  Boonty,  have  seldom  been 
exceeded  and  never  anrpaeaed.  Bat  it  is  impossible  to 
regard  with  reepecli  or  indeed  with  any  other  feeling  than 
pain,  his  conduct  at  and  after  his  arrest  in  Sydney.  Hia 
behaTiour  on  that  oocasion  was  undignified  and  unmanly  in 
the  extreme,*  and  the  deception  and  falsehood  he  practzsed  to 

■  Tha  ■oootuit  giTen  bj  Bligh,  and  the  aTidetiM  adduMd  by  hU  opponanti 
U  to  ibe  I'Tigiiini-  and  undignified  poaitiOD  in  wliioh  he  ma  found  bj  tha 
offiMn  and  awdien,  iriio  aimtedhim,  ue  «o  nmtndictay  (hat  ther  ou^ 
be  iMondlad.  Bligh  dated  that  vhra  ha  nw  tb«  aoldian  appMaehii^  ha 
wsntintotbaaknionitodalibaataaatothacoanehsdKHildtBke;  andthat 
while  etandinff  in  a  Stooping  oadtiooaiTBiigingBoiMpBpwa,  the  adldian  cama 
in  and  arrested  bim.  Tie  eoldien  gaTO  a  ve>7  ditfetent  Teraon  of  the  afEair. 
On  OolonelJohDstDn'i  trial  bjcourt  martial,  Setjaaot  John  Sntherland  gave 
•ridaDoe  on  oath  aa  foUova:- 


V 


under  tha  bed,  supporting'  himaeU  fcrwaid  apoo  his  two  handi^ 
vritb  one  foot  plaoed  against  each  of  the  tiro  posts,  dther  on  one  ^3it  or  at 
tha  battom  of  the  bed,  with  hi*  faook  pteaaed  npwaids  againat  tha  bottani  of 


the  bad.  I  saw  tha  omr  □!  the  bed,  which  waa  hanging  down,  mora,  which 
made  ma  think  that  eoinethiB|r  wu  nnder  tha  bed,  Xp^mjinaoaanda  " 
had,  and  morad  it  along  to  aee  if  there  was  anything.   I  founa  nothing  m 


mada  ma  think  that  eomethiBfr  was  nnder  tha  bed, 
had,  and  morad  it  along  to  see  if  there  was  ai  " 
the  bad  when  flnt  I  put  mr  [nece  nidar  ib 

Aflennida  joa  did  as* hint? 

Tbeaaoond  tinalpatmy^' '-"^ 

tha  loot  want  from  the  post  ai 

Did  yon  fiod  him  nndei  tha  bed! 

I  fonnd  him  under  the  bed,  in  the  sama  tona  I  have  told  the  Hononnhle 
Court 

How  long  had  the  Oorarnor  bean  seanhed  for  whan  yon  found  hint 

Te  thabaatoC  my  koowledce,  it  was  an  honrand  a  half  bafOn  w«  toond 
kin),  from  tha  time  wa  went  uece  fint 

What  a(»t  of  a  loom  was  it^  in  which  yon  found  the  OoTamor  under  the 
UdP 

It  waa  a  loon  at  Ota  beok  of  the  hone,  formed  Qie  nma  aa  a  idling,  fee 
tha  stewaid  to  aleq>  in.  Whan  we  got  np  ataiia,  wa  aikad  the  atewaid  what 
was  in  that  rooa ;  tha  stewaid  said  tbeia  waa  nothing  but  hia  bad  and  aome 

"DA  you  aee  any  papan  with  fain  T 

Xo,  ail,  I  did  not,  ipdasd.    I  mw  bobm  iirt  thii  eaeN  from  flu  bottffi  oC 
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said  that  at  the  Mutiny  of  the  Noce  the  feeling  of  the  rebal- 
the  bed  hangiag  on  his  «psuleta  and  ikirb^  tbst  ms  the  &nt  n^bt  X  got  of 

Deicribe  the  titaation  uf  the  bed  T 

The  bed  had  no  top  or  ourtaim  toit,aiidit  wupnt^high  nndemaeth. 

How  high  waa  it  [mm  the  floor? 

J  cannot  tall  eiactlr  how  high ;  it  was  that  high  that  Qonmor  Bligh 
had  nM>iu  for  to  keep  bimeelf  cloee  lo  the  bottom  at  it,  and  I  had  nom  to 
move  mj  piece  aloog  under  it  wiOiont  touohing  hia  feet 

Who  waa  in  the  mom  beaidee  TOnnelf,  and   aaw  the  ntoation  oi  the 


Oorponl  Uadborangli  tod  WiUiam  Wilfoid ;  thej  both  ipcie  to  him,  ai 
Other  end«UM  oonflnned  thii  nmaikable  atfttemeat 


"Sydney,  New  South  Wain,  4th  of  Febniar;,  1S09. 

"It  being  deemed,  by  Lientenant-OoTemor  Pateieon,  abtolateljeaaentia]  to 
hia  U^estT's  aerrice,  and  the  inteie«ts  of  this  colony,  to  «end  QoTsmor  Bligh 
immediately  to  England,  and  it  being  the  intention  of  LieutenaQt-OoTemor 
FateraoQ  to  take  up  the  ship  Admiral  Oambier  for  hia  convL'jaacs ;  Oovemor 
Bligh  hae  tepreseoted  that  it  vould,  on  man;  scxniata,  be  mach  more  deair- 
able  to  him  to  be  alloTred  to  return  home  in  his  Mijeety'e  ehip  Porpoise. 

"  Lien  tenant- Ooremoi  Patersoa,  anzioua  to  eontribute  aa  much  ae  poaaible 
to  the  oonTsnience  of  OoTemor  Bligh,  coEtsents  to  hia  proceeding  to  Europe 
in  the  Forpoise,  on  the  following  oonditiont,  to  the  atrict  and  uneqaimcal 
obaerranoe  of  which  G«*emor  Bligli  hereby  solemnly  pledgee  his  honour  aa 
■n  offloer  and  a  gentleman,  viz. : 

'  That  ha  will  embaA  with  hi)  family  oa  board  the  Porpoiee  on  the  20th 
instant,  and  will  pat  to  aea  aa  loon  after  aa  the  wind  and  weatha  will 

"  That  he  will  proceed  lo  England  with  the  ntraoet  deepatoh ;  and  that  be 
will  neither  touch  at,  nor  rettm  to,  an;  part  of  this  territory,  until  he  eball 
have  received  his  M^jeetj'a  instructione,  or  thoee  of  his  Minilten.  Tbat  he 
will  not  in  any  manner,  or  under  any  pretenra  whatever,  while  he  remains  in 
tliis  ooloay,  inteifete  in  the  goTemment  or  aSain  thereof,  and  that  he  will  not 
throw  any  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  Porpoise  being  equipped  and  pro- 
ceeding with  him  on  her  voysge  at  the  stipulated  time. 

"  Is  (OQsequence  of  the  above  pledge,  Lieutenant-Oovercor  FatersoD  oon- 
aenti  to  remove  the  additional  leetrainta  which  have  been  laid  upon  Qevemor 
Btigh  nnee  the  3Tth  of  last  month,  and  to  pennit  him  to  ittiim  to  Govern- 
ment  House,  and  to  oommunicate  with  h'    '  '     '~  '     " 


voyage,  a  .  .     . 

. Li.  ,.-  »v.  -^._  ._-..:_. J  ■_  the  Liguienant- 


■^h 
rnipec  to  n 

••  (Signed)         Willuk  Vixexaaw. 
"(Signed)        Wiujak  Buoh." 
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UouB  sailors  against  him  was  very  strong,  and  tbat  be  vbb 
the  first  captain  deprived  of  hie  ship.  Yet,  in  justice  it  must  be 
oonfeased,  that  no  instance  of  inhunaanity,  personal  crnelty,  or 
even  of  undue  severity,  has  ever  been  substantiated  against 
him  ;*  and  by  the  country  settlers  and  the  poorer  classes  of 
the  colonists  no  governor  was  more  beloved  or  regretted,  t 

*  Captain  Bligh,  in  refuting  tlie  impotationi  of  iohumanitj,  injustice  and 
partialilf,    LiNugbt   Dgaiiut    him  on    Colonel  Julineton's  trial,  ^ke  as 

"  I  IcfE'tbe  command  of  a  Tl-fcun  sbip  in  tha  channel  to  talie  tlis  govern- 
ment of  tha  colonj.  In  ali  nil'  general  ocilera  or  public  n^olationa,  not  one 
appeara  fonnded  on  private  intpri'Bt  or  oven  friendly  porlialiij-.  Tiie  barter  ot 
ipiritB,  a  eourceot  emolument  to  olbcr  Qoveniore,  I  prohibited.  Their  confined 
ili:ilributioD,  an  advantnge  to  mjself  in  common  vfith  all  tbe  ofBcen,  I 
eKlenilcd.  The  former  practice  of  irregular  commitlsl  to  prieon  I  aboliEhcd. 
Tba  limits  of  arbitrarj  puniehment  1  contracted.  1  consulted  the  general 
good  of  the  colony,  inslc^id  of  allowing  myself  to  be  guided  by  tha  aelfiih 
policy  of  a  few  individuala,  and  I  determinpd  that  all  ranhg  alike  «hould  ba 
ruipectful  and  obedient  to  law.  But  were  these  offences  which  rendered  me 
antit  to  govern  7 

"  From  my  whole  conduct  end  character  before  I  took  the  command,  I  uk 
for  a  favoorable  construction  of  mj  aclions.  To  the  regulations  and  orden 
made  during  my  government;  to  tha  public  deepatcbes  emt  home  to  th« 
eacretarj  of  State  ;  to  tlie  written  inetructions  in  opposition  to  any  Buppoaed 
Tcrbal  orders ;  to  the  list  of  papeis  seized  at  m;  arrest ;  I  appeal,  and  with 
confidence,  for  proofs  of  my  general  providence,  attention,  and  humanity,  mf 
zeal  for  ttie  walfara  of  my  country,  and  my  anxiety  for  theptoaperity  at  the 
colony." 

t  That  GoTemor  Bligh  was  exceedingly  popular  with  ths  country  aattlar^ 
and  otlicr  colonial  a  bcjocd  the  immediate  inffuenceof  the  military  and  offidal 
clique  by  whom  ho  was  depored,  [s  proved  by  the  lenor  of  an  addreas  pre- 
Mntcd  to  bim  a  few  days  before  hia  arreEt.  The  addieEs  was  signed  by 
right  hundred  and  thirty-three  aettlerE  and  land-holders.  Itii  dated  Januarf 
1,  ISUS,  and  ita  first  paro^ph  reads  as  folloHB  :— 

*']llay  it  pleaso  your  Excellency, — We  tbe  undersigned  frw  and  principal 
proprietors  of  landed  prajierty,  and  iohabitants  of  the  rising  and  extennve 
colony  of  New  South  Wales,  beg  leave,  on  tha  hegiiiDiug  ot  another  year,  tD 
approach  your  Eieelleney,  and  express  the  fullest  unfeigned  sense  of  grali- 
tuda  for  tho  manifold  great  and  cesentjal  blessings  and  bcneBta  we  freely 
conlinuo  to  enjoy  from  your  Kxcellcocy's  anluaus,  just,  determined  and 
gal utarv  government  over  us,  happily  evinced  by  tbe  present  plenteous  and 
flowisting  stale  of  this  country,  rapidly  growinR  in  population,  opuJence,  and 
all  impiovemeDts  calculated  by  a  wibc  aud  patriotic  Oovtmmeiit  to  make  ■ 
larpo  colony  of  people  happy  and  rich  in  all  their  internal  reaouicee;  and 
wSile  enjoyiog,  from  year  to  year,  such  inexpreesibla  benofita  under  your 
Eicclleoej'B  aufpicioua  and  benigo  government,  we  feel  aod  hold  ounelvea 
gratefully  bound,  at  the  risk  of  our  lives  and  properUes,  at  all  times  (as  liege 
subjects)  to  support  tbe  same,  and  ever  prove  ounielTe*  worthy  ot  a  continua- 
tion of  your  protection,  attention,  and  enixiursgement,  during  joui  Szcel- 
lency'a  gracious  government  over  ve,  which  may  God  long  continue  I" 
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It  will  be  sees  that  Bligh,  in  hie  aeoountof  tlia  condition  of 
the  colony  vhen  he  aasumed  the  govenunent,  painted  it  in 
the  darkest  oolors.  He  represented  manjr  of  the  oountay 
eettlers  as  in  want  of  the  common  neoeesariee  of  life,  and 
Sydney  itself  as  being  in  a  atate  of  decay.  Yet  in  die  address 
presented  to  bim  a  few  days  before  hie  arrest,  and  numerously 
signed  by  the  very  class  of  persons  said  by  him  a  few  months 
preyionaly  to  have  been  starving,  the  existing  state  of 
things  is  mentioned  as  one  of  great  prosperity,  and  the  people 
as  rapidly  increasing  in  opulence.  The  truth  probably  lay 
between  the  two  extremes.  But  whatever  their  physical  and 
oommercial  condition  may  have  been,  it  is  certun  that  in  a 
social,  moral,  and  religious  point  of  view,  nothing  could  have 
been  worse.  There  was  during  the  greater  part  of  the  years 
1808  and  1809  not  a  single  ordained  minister  of  religion  of 
any  denomination  regularly  exercising  hia  functions  in  the 
colony.  The  first  colonial  chaplain,  the  Hev.  Mr.  Johnson, 
had  left  the  colony  some  years  previously;  the  £ev.  Samuel 
Uarsden  vraa  absent  on  a  visit  to  England ;  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Fulton  had  been  taken  prisoner,  and  interdicted  by  those  who 
usurped  the  government  &om  practising  hia  holy  vocation  ; 
one  of  the  refugee  missionaries  from  Tahiti,  the  Eev.  W.  P. 
Crook,  held  divine  service  occasionally  both  in  Sydney  and 
Parramatta,butthiswas  the  only  clerical  instruction  afforded  to 
a  population  of  several  thousands,  standing  probably  as  much 
in  need  of  the  restraining  influence  of  religious  teaching  as 
any  community  in  ChristendonL  Holt,  in  his  memoirs, 
speaking  of  the  want  of  clergymen  at  this  period,  aays : — 
"  The  Rev.  Mr.  Fulton  was  made  prisoner,  leaving  us  without 
minister  or  priest  of  any  kind.  There  was  no  dergyman  to 
visit  the  eicl^  baptise  the  infimts,  or  church  the  women,  so  we 
were  reduced  to  the  same  state  as  the  heathen  natives.  My 
son  wished  to  ba  married,  and  I  appiosM  the  match,  but 
there  was  no  one  to  marry  them.  I  rem^bered,  however, 
to  have  heard  that  in  such  cases  a  magistrate  might  perform 
the  marriage  ceremony ;  so  I  went  to  Colonel  Faterson,  to 
procure  a  license  &om  hir"  for  them  to  be  married,  and  we  all 
then  proceeded  to  Major  Abbott,  who  performed  the  ceremony 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Finucane,  the  Secretary." 

The  Bev.  S.  Marsden  in  his  visit  to  England  at  this  time 
had  a  double  object  in  view.  In  the  first  place  to  secure  for 
the  oolonv  additional  oler^men  and  schoolmasters ;  and  in 
the  secona  to  obtain  some  nne-woolled  Merino  sheep  for  t^ 
improvement  ot  his  fiocks,  which,   next  to  those  of  Mr. 
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Macarthor,  irore  at  tlus  time  the  best  and  most  nomeroos  in 
the  colony.  He  was  snooessful  in  securing  both  the  objects  of 
his  voyage.  The  late  Venerable  Archdeacon  Cowper  and  the 
late  BeT.  Bobert  Cartwright  were  both  bioaght  to  the  colony 
ttiroogh  his  instmrnentality,  aa  were  ^0  two  or  three  aohool' 
maeters,  who  were  almost  as  mnoh  needed  at  this  period  aa 
clergymen.  Mr.  Marsden  fonnd  suitable  minieters  and 
schoolmasters,  at  fhe,t  period,  very  difficult  to  procure,  bat 
the  Uerino  sheep  more  difficult  thui  either.  He  was,  however,  , 
a  man  not  easily  daunted.  He  took  samples  of  hia  ooloniat- 
grown  wool  to  Leeds,  had  some  of  it  manufaotuied,  and  by 
this  means  secursd  the  co-operation  of  influential  persoas, 
and  obtained  an  introduction  to  King  Qeorge  the  Thirl  Hia 
Majesty,  who  had  always  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  colony,  when  informed  of  Mr.  Marsdeu's  wish 
OODsented  to  grant  his  prayer  for  a  couple  of  flne-woolled 
Spanish  merinos.  He  indeed  exceeded  the  request*  and  made 
toe  petitioner  a  present  of  five  very  fine  animals,  which 
arrived  safely  in  the  colony,  and  probably  became  ^e  pro- 
genitors of  millions.  Mr.  Marsden  was  absent  on  his  visit  to 
JilDgland  more  than  two  yesis,  and  in  addition  to  the  clerical 
and  soholastio  assistance  which  he  brought  back  with  him, 
returned  loaded  with  donations  of  books  and  other  artioles 
oalonlated  to  be  of  great  benefit  in  the  then  state  of  tlis 
colony. 


LEND  OF  THE  iniRD  PAST.] 
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AUSTRALIAN    DISCOVERT    AND 
COLONISATION.— Paet  IV. 


Colonel  Lachlim  Macqitabii^  the  sacceBsor  of  Captain 
Bligh  in  the  goTemment  of  New  South  Wales,  was  a  vary 
different  man  fh>m  his  predecessor.  He  was  as  politic,  wary, 
and  courteous,  as  tlie  other  was  rash,  impulsiye,  and  violent 
Macquarie,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  was  lieatenant> 
colonel  of  the  ?3rd  Segiment.  He  entered  apon  his  duties  as 
governor  under  most  favourable  clrcumstaiioeB.  The  two 
classes  of  colonists — the  small  settlers  and  the  emancipists — 
upon  whom  Governors  King  and  Bligh  hstd  depended  for 
support  when  placing  themselves  in  antagonism  to  the. 
military  and  official  monopolists  and  exoluaives,  were  neither 
numetous  enough  nor  wealthy  enough  to  back  them  up. 
elfectuaUy  while  the  power  of  the  little  oligarchy  remained 
unbroken.  The  former  had,  however,  been  gradually  acquiring 
wealth  and  influence,  and  now  that  most  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Corps  were  remoTed,  and  the  Governor,  as  colonel  of 
the  regiment  of  the  line  which  formed  the  garrison,  was  ruler 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  Mr.  John  ItfaoartliuT  prohibited 
from  setting  foot  in  the  colony,  and  many  of  the  other 
members  of  the  once  dominant  clique  under  a  cloud  in  conse- 
quence of  the  steps  they  had  taken  in  connexion  with  Bligh'a 
arrest,  they — that  is  the  small  settlers  and  emancipists — were 
able  to  assert  and  maintain  their  claims  to  consideiatioD,  and  in 
return  for  the  vice-regal  patronage  extended  to  them,  were 
willing  to  give  effectual  support  to  a  governor  who  showed 
himself  disposed  to  recognise  their  rights  and  to  free  himself 
by  their  influence  &om  the  shaokles  which  had  proved  too 
strong  for  his  predecessors. 

Macquarie  was,  however,  far  too  just,  politic,  and  far-seeing 
a  man  to  thwiot  intentionally  the  designs  of  those  who  were 
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endeaTOoring  to  enrioh  dieniBslTes  by  deTeloping,  in  a  legiti- 
mate maimer,  the  great  natond  lesouToes  of  ibo  conntry. 
Whilst  protectmg  the  industricus,  and  rewarding  the  thrifty 
amongst  the  emaller  aettlere  and  emancipated  conviota,  he 
desired  to  encoarage  oapitaltsts  and  men  of  energy  and 
ambition,  in  the  proGecution  of  their  enterprises.  The  coun- 
tenance which  he  extended  towards  the  emancipists  took  the 
form  of  Eooial  as  well  as  civil  and  political  recognition.  As 
colonel  of  the  73rd  Begiment  he  was  in  a  position  to  in- 
troduce to  the  mess  toble  such  persons  as  he  thonght  entitled — 
from  the  way  in  which  they  had  conducted  themselves  during 
their  colonial  career,  and  the  eoasideratiou  in  which  they 
were  held  by  most  of  their  fellow-colonists — to  be  restored 
to  that  station  in  society  from  whioh  they  had  for  a  time 
fallen.  From  the  regimental  mess  table  their  introduction  to 
the  houses  and  families  of  the  before  exclusive  class  was,  ha 
thought^  comparatively  easy ;  and  when  this  was  to  a  small 
extent  accomplished,  mainly  through  the  influence  of  his 
personal  example,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  elevate  some  of  them 
to  the  magiBterioI  bench.  It  is  difficult  now  to  jastify  all 
that  Macquarie  did  in  this  matter,  and  it  is  happily  impossible 
to  reproduce  such  a  state  of  things  as  then  existed.  He  had 
thrown  himself,  from  the  necessity  of  bis  position,  oa  the 
support  of  the  people,  as  distinct  from  those  who  had  hitherto 
formed  the  ruling  class — and  he  probably  found  it  absolutely 
necessary  in  self-defence  to  elevate  some  of  the  more  popular 
and  influential  of  the  emancipated  settlers  to  a  social  and  dvil 
position  corresponding  to  that  of  the  privileged  few  who  had 
dictated  to  previous  governors  the  oonrse  they  should  adopt 

It  has  before  been  mentioned  that  the  first  acts  of  Mao- 

auarie's  rale  were  the  issuing  of  proclamations  declaring  all 
le  proceedings  of  the  usurping  government  null  and  void. 
The  instructions  he  had  brought  with  him  left  him  a-discre- 
tionory  power  as  to  the  ultimate  steps  to  be  token  with  regard 
to  these  illegal  proceedings.  The  many  grants  of  land  and 
other  important  matters  which  Colonel  Johnston  and  others 
had  issued  and  undertaken,  would,  if  entirely  set  aside, 
bringruin  upon  many  innocent  people.  Macquarie,  therefor©, 
as  soon  as  he  bad  sufficiently  vindicated  the  prerogative  of 
the  crown,  and  the  authority  of  the  regularly  appointed 
ofdcere,  consented  to  ratify  the  acts  of  the  temporary  gtivem- 
ment,  to  endorse  their  bills  on  the  Imperial  Trearai;,  and  to 
tonfirm  their  grants  of  land. 
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In  August,  1809,  a  few  montba  previoiiB  to  Ifaoqnarie's 
arrival)  oocurrsd  the  faigheat  flood  which  had  ever  taken  place 
ainoe  the  Hettlement  of  the  oolony.  It  ib  stated  to  have  Deen 
six  or  eight  feet  higher  than  the  gre&t  flood  of  March,  1806; 
«nd  the  HawkeBbuiy  ia  repoited  to  hove  risen  eighty-six  feet 
above  the  usual  level  of  the  stream.  This  seems  almost  incre- 
-dible,  for  such  a  rise  must  have  covered  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
country  for  miles  around  Windsor  to  the  depth  of  several 
feet.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  recognised 
standard  or  guage  in  those  days  by  which  the  relative  heights 
of  the  different  floods,  or  the  actual  height  of  any  particular 
luundatiou,  could  be  Batisfaotorily  ascertained;  and  under 
such  circumstances  traditionary  accounts  are  almost  sure  to 
be  exaggerations.  It  seems  to  be  generally  allowed,  how- 
ever, that  the  flood  of  1809  was  the  highest  ever  known  at 
the  Hawkesbury.  The  destruction  of  life  and  property  was 
larger  than  on  anv  previous  occasion  ;  and  the  distresd  occa- 
sioned appears  to  have  been  of  avery  severe  character.  When 
Uaequarie  arrived,  and  up  to  the  middleof  1810,  many  months 
afterwords,  bread  was  still  at  famine  price,  and  almost  all 
kinds  of  provisions  exceedingly  scarce. 

Uaoqnarie  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  and  advance- 
ment of  the  rural  popiUation  of  the  colony,  and  shortly  after 
his  arrival  visited  moat  of  the  country  districts,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  able  to  judge  from  personal  observation  as  to  the 
oondition  of  the  people,  and  be  in  a  position  to  suggest  means 
of  improvement.  What  he  thought  of  the  state  of  things 
which  he  saw  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  paragraph 
in  a  General  Older,  which  he  published  on  his  return  to 
Sydney  :— 

"  Hie  Excellency  cannot  forbear  expressing  his  regret,  that 
the  settlers  in  general  have  not  paid  that  attention  to 
domestic  comfort  which  they  ought  to  do,  by  erecting  commo- 
dious residences  for  themselves,  aud  suiteble  housing  for  the 
reception  of  their  grain  and  cattle  -,  nor  con  he  refrain  from 
observing  on  the  miserable  clothing  of  many  of  the  people, 
whose  means  of  providing  decent  apparel,  at  least,  are 
sufficiently  obvious  to  leave  them  without  any  excuse  for 
that  negleci  His  Excellency,  therefore,  eaoiestly  recom- 
mends and  trusts  that  they  will  pay  more  attention  to  those 
very  important  objects ;  and,  by  a  strict  regard  to  economy  and 
temperance,  that  tney  will,  on  his  next  annual  tour,  enable  him 
to  give  a  more  unqualified  approbation  to  their  exertiona." 
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In  order  to  niee  the  condition  of  tba  Mttlars,  to  bring 
them  within  reaoh  of  «  market,  and  under  the  protection  of 
the  laws,  KELoq[uarie  set  about  improving  the  roads  and  other 
means  of  commnnioation,  nhioh  nad  for  some  time  before  his 
ftrrivat  been  allowed  to  fall  into  a  state  of  dilapidation.  In 
order  to  encourage  a  better  olaas  of  buildings,  he  set  the 
example  by  erecting  in  Sydney  and  seTeral  other  places  many 
very  eubatantial  and  convenient  public  structures.  It  iB 
probable  also  that  the  necessity  under  which  he  found  him- 
self of  finding  employment  for  the  fast  increasing  numbers 
of  the  prison  population  which  the  Home  Government  poured 
apon  the  ebores  of  New  South  Wales  at  this  period,  had 
much  to  do  with  the  extenej^^  building  operations  in  which 
he  engaged.  He  erected  barracks,  stores,  hospitals,  public 
offices,  ohurohes,  school-houses,  watch-houaes,  gaols,  bridges, 
wharves,  and  many  other  buildings.  The  total  number  of  these 
places  built  during  bis  administration,  extending  over  a  period 
of  about  twelve  years,  was  upwards  of  two  hundred  in  New 
South  Wales  and  about  fifty  in  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Many 
of  them  were  very  substanbal  structures,  but  several  which 
still  remain  afibrd  much  stronger  evidence  of  the  energy  then 
the  taste  of  their  founder.  Their  architectural  merits,  how- 
over,  ought  to  be  estimated  rather  with  reference  to  the 
wretched  and  unsightly  structures  which  they  displaced  than 
the  more  costly  and  elegant  public  and  private  edifices  erected 
in  the  colony  during  the  last  few  years.  Macquarie's  lavish 
expenditure  of  labour  in  building  has  been  very  strongly  con- 
demned, and  characterised  as  a  foolish  and  wasteful  employ- 
ment of  great  means,  which  properly  applied  might  have 
tended  to  the  advancement  and  permanent  prosperity  of  the 
oolony.  But  his  apologists  and  admirers  say,  that  the  number 
of  free  settlers  was  then  too  small,  and  the  capital  at  their 
command  too  limited,  to  absorb  all  the  prison  labour  which  the 
Governor  bad  to  dispose  of ;  and  that  he  was  therefore  dr^en 
to  out  out  work  in  <jrder  to  keep  the  people  placed  under  his 
oharge  from  idleness.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
at  last  he  rode  his  brick  and  mortar  hobby  most  unmercifully. 
He  appears  to  have  been  in  some  respects  a  very  vain  man, 
and  to  have  carried  to  a  ridiculous  extent  bis  desire  to  see  his 
name  cut  on  sGone  on  every  public  building.  To  such  a  degree 
was  his  passion  for  this  mural  tablet  sort  of  fame  pursued  that 
nearly  every  one  of  his  two  hundred  and  fifty  buildings  bore 
on  its  front  the  name  of  Lachtan  Macquarie.  Perhaps  in  this 
respect  no  king  or  conquerer  ever  left  his  impress  on  a  country 
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to  Baoh  an  extent  m  did  the  Governor  of  the  then  insignifloant 
penal  settlement  of  New  South  Wales. 

Among  Maoquarie'a  earliest  and  most  useful  worke  were  the 
constraotion  of  greatly  improved  roads  to  Windsor  and 
Liverpool,  the  main  thoroughfores  to  the  piindpal  agricul- 
tural distriots.  He  soon  afterwords  extended  thene  roads 
many  miles  further,  and  ultimately  carried  them  beyond  the 
Blue  Mountains.  *The  discovery  of  a  route  across  these 
hitherto  impassable  barriers,  whioh  took  place  in  1813,  was 
indeed  the  mostremarkable  event  of  hie  aaminietration.  Soon 
after  his  arrival,  seeing  the  comparatively  narrow  epace  to 
which  the  oolonista.  were  oonflned,  he  held  out  every  en- 
couragement to  those  who  were  desirouB  of  exploring  the 
interior.  The  faot  has  been  previously  mentioned  tha^  in 
1799,  a  conviot  named  Wilson,  with  five  companions, 
succeeded  in  orosdng  these  formidable  obstacles  to  the  exten- 
sion of  ooloniaatioD.  Their  statements  on  their  return  were, 
however,  so  generally  discredited  and  ridiculed,  that  no  result 
followed,  and  the  oiroumstanoe  had  apparently  been  long 
forgotten,  when,  in  1812  and  1813,  the  prevalence  of  a 
drought  compelled  the  settlera  to  seek  new  pastures  for  their 
flocks  and  herds.  The  live  stock  in  the  colony  at  this 
period  amounted  to  €6,121  aheep,  21,543  homed  cattle,  and 
1891  horses,  a  wonderful  increase  considering  the  obstadee  at 
first  encountered  to  their  introduction  and  breeding. 

It  was  in  May,  1813,  that  Messrs.  Wentworth,  Blaxland, 
sjid  LawBon  made  a  saccessful  attempt  to  penetrate  the 
mountain  chain  vhioh  had  so  long  confined  the  efforts  and 
energies  of  the  colonists  to  a  narrow  space.  In  their  first 
attempt  they  succeeded  with  considarable  difficulty  in  reaching 
Mount  Yorfc,  upwarde  of  thirty  miles,  in  a  direct  line,  beyond 
the  Nepeau  Eiver,  and  discovered  the  beautiful  vale  of  Clwyd 
lying  before  them  to  the  north-weet.  The  following  account 
of  their  journey,  and  the  dif&cnltiee  they  experienced  in 
overcoming  natural  obstacles  now  traversed  hj  good  roads,  - 
and  where  a  line  of  railway  is  almost  ready  for  working,  will 
he  read  with  interest.  It  is  compiled  from  a  narrative  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Blaxland  a  short  time  afterwards : — 

The  party  coneieted  of  Mr.  Gregory  Blaxland,  Mr.  William 
C.  Wentworth,  and  Lieutenant  Lawson,  attended  by  four 
servants,  with  five  dogs,  and  four  horses  laden  with  provi- 
sions, ammunition,  and  other  necessaries.  They  left  Mr. 
Blaxlond's  farm  at  the  South  Creek  on  Hay  11,  1813,  crossed 
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the  Nepean,  or  Hawkesboir  River,  ftt  the  ford  at  Ema 
lalaiid,  and  having  piooeeded,  aaaoriing  to  their  calcniation, 

two  miles  in  a  south-west  direction,  through  forest  land  and 
good  pasture,  enoamped  at  five  o'olook  at  the  foot  of  the  first 
ridge.  On  the  following  morning  they  piooeeded  ahout  Ihree 
miles  and  a  quarter,  in  a  direction  varying  from  south-west  to 
weat  north-west ;  but  for  a  third  of  the  way,  due  west  The 
land  was  covered  with  scrubby  brushwood,  very  thick  in 
places,  with  gome  trees  of  ordinary  timber,  which  much 
inoommoded  the  horses.  The  greater  part  of  the  way  they 
had  deep  rocky  gullies  on  each  side  of  their  track,  and  the 
ridge  they  followed  was  very  crooked  and  intricate.  In  ib& 
evening  they  encamped  at  the  bead  of  a.  deep  gully,  which 
they  had  to  descend  for  water ;  they  found  but  just  enough 
for  the  night,  contained  in  a  hole  in  the  rock,  near  which  they 
met  with  a  knngaroo,  which  had  just  been  killed  by  an  eagle. 

After  travelling  about  a  mile  on  the  third  day,  in  a  weat 
and  north-west  direction,  theyarrived  at  a  large  track  of  forest 
land,  rather  hilly,  the  grass  and  timber  tolerably  good.  They 
computed  it  at  two  thousand  acres.  Here  they  found  a  track 
marlced  by  an  European,  by  cutting  the  bark  of  the  trees. 
Several  native  huts  presented  themselves  at  difTerent  place*. 
They  had  not  proceeded  above  two  miles,  when  they  found 
themselves  stopped  by  a  brushwood  much  thicker  than  they 
had  hitherto  met  with.  This  induced  them  to  alter  their 
course,  and  to  endeavour  to  find  another  passage  to  the  west- 
ward ;  but  every  ridge  which  they  explored  terminated  in  a 
deep  rockey  precipice  ;  and  they  had  no  alternative  but  to 
return  to  the  uiick  tirnehwood,  wMoh  appeared  to  be  the  main 
ridge,  with  the  determination  to  cut  a  way  through  for  the 
horses  on  the  next  day.  This  day,  Rome  of  the  horses  fell 
several  times  under  their  loads.  The  dogs  killed  a  large 
kangaroo.  The  party  encamped  in  the  forest  trac)^  with 
plenty  of  good  grass  and  water. 

On  the  next  morning,  leaving  two  men  to  take  care  of  the 
horses  and  provisions,  they  proceeded  to  cut  a  path  through 
the  thick  brushwood,  on  what  they  considered  as  the  main 
ridge  of  the  mountain,  between  the  Western  (Cox's)  Biver  and 
the  RiveiGroae  ;  keeping  the  heads  of  the  gullies,  which  were 
supposed  to  empty  themselves  into  the  Western  Bivei  on 
their  left  hand,  and  into  the  River  Grose  on  their  right  As 
they  ascended  the  mountain,  these  gulliee  became  much 
deeper,  and  more  rocky  on  each  side.  They  now  began  to 
mark  Uieir  track  by  cutting  the  bark  of  the  trees  on  two  sides. 
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'Ha.'Tmg  out  tliair  way  for  about  five  miles,  they  retamed  in 
the  aTBDuig  to  tha  spot  on  whicli  they  liad  encamped  tho 
night  before.  The  flftb  day  was  spent  in  pcoseoating  the 
fame  tediona  operation  ;  bn^  as  muob  time  was  neoefiaarily 
lost  in  walking  twice  over  the  traot  oleaied  the  day  before, 
they  weie  unable  to  out  away  more  than  two  miles  further. 
They  found  no  food  for  the  horaes  tha  whole  way. 

On  Sunday  tbey  rested,  and  arranged  theii  future  plan, 
and  on  Monday,  the  17th,  having  laden  the  horsea  wiui  as 
mnch  grass  as  oould  be  put  on  them,  in  addition  to  their  other 
burdens,  they  moved  forward  along  the  path  whioh  they  had 
cleared  and  marked,  about  six  miles  and  a  half.  The  bearing 
of  the  route  they  had  been  obliged  to  keep  along  the  ridge 
varied  exceedingly;  it  ran  sometimeB  in  a  north-north-west 
direction,  sometimes  south-east,  or  due  south,  but  generally 
south-west,  or  aoutb-south-west  They  encamped  in  the 
afternoon  between  two  veiy  deep  gullies,  on  a  narrow  ridge, 
Grose  Head  bearing  north-east  by  north ;  and  Mount  Banks 
north-west  by  west  They  had  to  fetch  water  up  the  side  of 
the  precipice,  about  six  hundred  feet  high,  and  could  get 
scarcely  enough  for  the  party.  The  horses  had  none  this 
night.  The  following  day  was  spent  in  cutting  a  pas-tage 
through  the  brushwood,  for  a  mile  and  a  half  further.  They 
returned  to  their  camp  at  Ave  o'clock,  very  much  tired  and 
dispirited.  The  ridge,  which  was  not  more  than  fifteen  or 
twenty  yards  over,  with  deep  precipices  on  each  aide,  was 
rendered  almost  impassable  by  a  perpendicular  mass  of  rock, 
nearly  thirty  feet  Hgh,  extending  across  the  whole  breadth, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  broken  nigged  track  in  the  centra. 
By  removing  a  few  large  stones  tbey  were  enabled  to 
pass. 

On  Wednesday,  the  19th,  the  party  moved  forward  along 
tiiis  path;  bearing  chiefiy  west,  and  west-south-west.  They 
now  began  to  ascend  the  second  ridge  of  the  mountains,  and 
from  the  elevation,  for  the  first  time,  they  obtained  an  exten- 
sive vien  of  the  settlements  below.  At  a  little  distance  from 
tha  spot  at  whioh  they  began  the  ascent,  they  found  a 
pyramidical  heap  of  stones,  the  work,  evidently  of  some 
European,  one  side  of  which  the  natives  had  opened,  probably 
in  the  expectation  of  finding  some  treasure  deposited  in  it 
This  pile  they  conoluded  to  be  the  one  erected  many  years 
before  by  Mr.  Bass,  to  mark  the  end  of  his  journey.  That 
gentleman  had  attempted,  in  1796,  to  pass  tha  mountains,  and 
to  penetrate  into  the  interior ;  but^  having  got  thus  tai,  ha 
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gftve  np  tbe  ondertakiag  as  impntoticable,  reporHog,  on  Iiu 
ntnin,  tbat  the  oaliieTement  yns  impossible.* 

On  the  20tb,  they  piooeaded  nearly  five  miles,  and  encamped 
at  noon  at  the  head  of  a  swamp.  The  ridge  along  whioh 
their  course  lay  now  became  wider  and  more  rocky,  but  was 
still  covered  with  brush  and  small  crooked  timber,  except  at 
the  heads  of  the  different  streams  of  water  which  ran  down 
the  aide  of  the  mountain,  where  the  land  was  swampy  and 
clear  of  trees.  The  traob  of  acaroely  any  animal  was  to  b» 
seen,  and  very  few  birds.  Their  progress,  ihtt  next  day,  waa 
In  a  direetion  still  Tarying  from  north-west  by  north  to 
Bonth-west.  In  the  beginning  of  the  night  the  dogs  ran  o^ 
and  barked  violently.  At  the  same  time,  some^isg  was 
distinctly  heard  to  mn  through  the  brashwood,  whic£  they 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  horses  got  loose ;  but  they  had 
reason  to  believe  afterwards,  that  they  had  been  in  great 
danger — that  the  natives  had  followed  theb  track,  and 
advanced  on  them  in  the  night,  intending  to  have  speared 
them  by  the  light  of  their  fire,  bat  Uiat  the  dogs  drove  tiiein 
oB. 

On  Saturday,  the  22nd,  they  proceeded  in  the  track  marked 
the  preceding  day,  rather  more  than  three  milee  in  a  eoutb- 
westerly  direction,  when  they  reached  the  summit  of  the 
third  and  highest  ridge  of  the  monntains  southward  of  Mount 
Banks.  From  the  bearing  of  Prospect  Hill,  and  Grose  Head, 
they  computed  this  spot  to  be  eignteen  miles  in  a  strught 
line  ftom  the  Biver  Nepean,  at  the  point  at  which  they 
(tossed  it  From  the  summit  they  had  a  fine  view  of  all  the 
settlements  and  country  eastward,  and  of  a  great  extent  of 
country  to  the  westward  and  south-west  But  their  progress 
in  both  the  latter  directions  was  stopped  by  an  impasBable 
barrier  of  rock,  which  appeared  to  divide  the  interior  from 
the  coast  as  with  a  stone  wall,  rising  perpendicularly  out  of 
the  side  of  the  mountain. 

In  the  afternoon  they  lef^  their  little  camp  in  the  charge  (rf 
three  of  the  men,  and  made  an  attempt  to  descend  the  preci- 
pice, by  following  some  of  the  streams  of  water,  or  by  getting 
down  at  eome  of  the  projecting  points  where  the  rocks  hod 
fallen  in  ;  but  they  were  baffled  in  every  instance.  In  some 
places  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  rocks  above  the  earth, 
below,  oould  not  be  less  than  four  hundred  feet  Could  they 
have  accomplished  a  descent,  they  hoped  to  procure  minenu 
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KpeoinenB  which  might  throw  light  on  the  geologioal  oh&notei 
of  the  oountry,  aa  the  strata  appeared  to  be  exposed  for  many 
hundred  feet  irom  the  top, of  the  rooks  to  the  beds  of  the 
seTsral  rivars  beneath.  The  aspect  of  the  coontiy  which  lay 
beneath  them  mnoh  disappointed  the  travellerB ;  it  appeared 
to  consist  of  sand  sjid  small  scrubby  brushwood,  inteiseoted 
with  broken  rocky  mountains,  with  streams  of  water  running 
between  them  to  the  eastward  toTards  one  point,  where  they  con- 
sidered they  probably  formed  the  Western  £iver,  and  entered 
the  monntaina.  They  now  flattered  themselves  tiiat  they  had 
eormounted  half  the  iJMcolties  of  their  undertaking,  expecting 
to  find  a  passage  down  the  mountain  more  to  the  northward. 

On  the  next  day  the  bearing  of  their  course  was  al  first 
north-east  and  north,  and  then  changed  to  north-west  and 
north-north  west  Th6j  encamped  on  the  side  of  a  swamp, 
with  a  beautiful  stream  of  water  running  throagh  it.  Their 
progress  on  the  following  day  woe  four  miles  and  a  half,  in  a 
airectdon  varying  from  north-north-weat  to  south-south- 
west ;  they  encamped,  as  before,  at  the  head  of  a  swamp. 
This  day,  oetween  ten  and  eleven  (lol,  they  obtained  a  sight 
of  the  oonntry  below,  when  the  olouds  ascended.  As  they 
were  marking  a  road  for  the  morrow,  they  heard  a  native 
chopping  wood  very  near  them.  He  fled  at  the  approach  of  the 
dogs. 

On  Tuesday,  the  25th,  they  could  proceed  only  three  miles 
and  a  half  in  a  varying  direction,  encamping  at  two  o'clock  at 
the  aide  of  a  swamp.  The  underwood  being  very  prickly  and 
full  of  small  thoras,  annoyed  them  very  mnoL  This  day 
they  saw  the  track  of  the  wombat  for  the  first  time.  On  the 
26th  they  proceeded  two  miles  and  three  quartets.  The  brnsh 
still  continued  to  be  very  thorny.  The  laud  to  the  westward 
appeared  sandy  and  barren.  This  day  they  saw  the  fires  of 
some  natives  below;  the  number  they  computed  at  about 
thirty,  men,  women,  and  children.  They  noticed  also  more 
tracks  of  the  wombat 

On  the  27th,  they  proceeded  five  miles  and  a  quarter,  and 
on  the  28th,  about  five  miles  and  three  quarters.  Not  being 
able  to  find  water,  they  did  not  halt  till  five  o'clock,  when 
they  took  up  their. station  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  To 
their  great  satisfaction,  they  discovered  that  what  they  had 
supposed  to  be  sandy  barren  land  below  the  mountain  was 
forest  land,  covered  with  good  grass,  but  with  timber  of  an 
iaftrior  quality.  In  the  evening,  they  contrived  to  get  their 
lionos  down  th.9  mountain,  by  cutting  a  amall  tnam.  with  a 
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hoe,  iriiioh  kept  them  &om  alipping,  where  they  again  testaiil 
tnah  grass  for  the  ftrst  tiiDe  sinoe  the?  left  the  forest  land 
on  the  othei  side  of  the  mountiun.  They  were  getting  into 
miserable  condition.  Water  was  found  two  miles  below  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  The  nativeg  moved  off  before  them 
about  three  miles. 

On  the  29th,  the^  began  to  descend  the  moantain  through 
a  pass  in  the  rock,  about  thirty  feet  wide,  which  they  had 
diBCOvered  the  day  before,  when  the  want  of  water  put  them 
on  the  alert.  Part  of  the  descent  was  eo  eteep,  that  tbe  horses 
could  but  just  keep  their  footing  without  a  load ;  bo  that,  for 
some  way,  the  party  were  obliged  to  carry  the  packages  them- 
selves. This  pass  was,  according  to  their  computation,  about 
twenty  mites  north-west  in  a  straight  line  from  the  point  at 
which  they  ascended  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  They 
reached  the  foot  at  nine  o'clock,  a.m.,  and  proceeded  two  miles, 
north-north-west,  mostly  through  open  meadow  land,  clear  of 
trees,  the  grass  from  two  to  three  feet  high.  They  encamped 
on  the  bank  of  a  fine  stream  of  water.  The  natives,  as 
observed  by  the  smoke  of  their  fires,  moved  before  them  as 
yesterday.  The  dogs  hilled  a  kangaroo,  which  waa  very 
acceptable,  as  the  party  had  lived  on  salt  meat  since  they 
caught  the  last  The  timber  seen  this  day  appeared  rotten 
and  unfit  for  building. 

Sunday,  the  30th,  they  rested  in  their  encampment  0ns 
of  the  party  shot  a  kangaroo  with  his  rifle,  at  a  great  distance 
across  a  wide  valley.  The  climate  hers  was  found  very 
much  colder  than  that  of  the  mountain,  or  of  the  settlements 
on  the  east  side,  where  no  sign  of  frost  had  made  its  appear- 
anoe  when  the  party  set  out  During  the  night  the  ground 
was  covered  witii  a  thick  frosty  and  a  leg  of  the  kangaroo  was 
quite  frozen.  From  the  dead  and  brown  appearance  of  the 
grass,  it  waa  evident  that  the  weather  had  been  severe  foe 
some  time  past.  They  were  all  much  EurpHsed  at  this  degree 
of  cold  and  flrost,  in  me  latitude  of  aboat  34  degrees.  The 
track  of  the  emn  was  noticed  at  several  places  near  the  camp. 

On  the  next  day,  they  proceeded  about  six  miles  south- 
west and  west,  through  forest  land,  remarkably  well  watered, 
and  several  open  meadows,  clear  of  trees  and  oovered  with 
high  good  grass.  They  crossed  two  fine  streams  of  water. 
Traces  of  the  natives  presented  themselves  in  the  fires  they 
had  left  the  day  before,  and  in  the  flowers  of  the  honeysuckle 
tree  scattered  around,  which  had  supplied  them  wltii  food. 
These  fiowsrs,  which  are  shaped  like  a  bottle -brush,  are  Tery 
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fbll  of  honey.  Tbe  nativeB  on  Uub  side  of  the  monntBiiis 
appeared  to  have  no  Lnta,  like  those  od  the  eastern  side,  nor 
did  they  strip  the  bark,  or  climb  the  trees.  From  the  shavings 
and  pieces  of  sharp  stones  whioh  they  had  left,  it  was  evident 
that  they  had  been  busily  employed  in  sharpeoing  their  speais. 

The  party  encamped  by  the  mde  of  a  fine  stream  of  water, 
at  a  short  distance  from  a  high  hill,  in  the  shape  of  a  sngar 
loof.  In  the  afternoon  they  ascended  its  summit,  from 
whence  they  descried,  all  around,  forest  orgraes  land,  sufficient 
in  extent,  in  their  opinion,  to  support  the  stock  of  the  colony 
for  tile  next  thirty  years.  This  was  the  extreme  point  of 
their  journey.  The  distance  they  had  travelled,  they  computed 
at  obout  fifty-eight  miles  nearly  north-west;  that  is,"  fifty 
miles  through  the  mountain  and  eight  miles  through  tbe 
forest  laud  beyond  it,  reckoning  the  descent  of  the  mountain 
to  be  half-a-mile  to  tbe  foot 

They  now  conceived  that  they  had  sufiSciently  accom- 
plished the  design  of  thoir  undertaking,  having  surmounted 
all  tbe  difBculties  which  had  hitherto  prevented  the  interior 
of  the  country  from  beiug  explored,  and  the  colony  from  beiug 
extended.  They  had  partly  cleared,  or,  at  least  marked  out,  a 
road  by  which  tbe  passage  of  the  mountain  might  easily  be 
effected.  Their  provisions  were  nearly  expended,  their  clothes 
and  shoes  were  in  very  bad  condition,  and  tbe  whole  party 
were  ill  with  dysentery.  These  coneideratons  determined 
them,  therefore,  to  return  home  by  the  track  they  came.  On 
Tuesday,  the  1st  of  June,  tbey  arrived  at  the  foot  of  ths 
mounttun  which  they  had  descended,! where  they  encamped 
for  the  night  Tbe  foliowing  day  they  began  to  ascend  the 
mountain  at  seven  o'clock,  and  reached  tbe  summit  at  ten ; 
tbey  were  obliged  to  carry  tbe  packages  themselves  part  of 
the  ascent  They  encamped  in  the  evening  at  one  of  their 
old  stations.  On  Sunday,  the  6th  of  June,  they  crossed  the 
river  and  reached  their  homes  in  good  health. 

Such  is  the  modest  narrative  of  the  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  an  undertaking,  the  difficulties  of  which  had  set 
the  efforts  of  preceding  explorers,  during  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  at  defiance.  Its  achievement  was  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  era  in  tbe  history  of  the  colony.  No  longer 
confined  to  the  comparatively  barren  strip  of  ooast  land  to 
the  east  of  tbe  mountains,  the  settlers  acquired  &esh  vigour 
as  they  found  their  prospects  expanding,  and  saw  the  great 
plains  of  the  interior  thrown  open  to  their  oooupation.  It  ia 
from  this  time  that  the  real  prosperity  of  the  colony  dates. 
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The  disoovery  by  Mosbtb.  Wentwortb,  Blaxland,  and 
LftWBon.  of  a  practicable  ronte,  acroBB  tba  moDntaine  was 
quiokly  followed  by  important  results.  In  tbe  montb  of 
Kovember  following  (1813),  the  Governor  despatched  an 
exploring  party,  under  the  direotion  of  Mr.  George  William 
Evima,  one  of  tlie  asustant  land  aurreyors,  to  follow  np  the 
diecoveriea  made  and  to  traverBe  the  country  to  the  weatward 
as  far  as  practicable.  Mr.  Evana'a  statement  on  his  return 
mora  than  oondrmed  the  antioipationB  which  had  heen  formed 
with  reapeot  to  the  new  country.  Hi  a  acoonnt  saya,  that  on 
the  fifth  day  after  orossing  the  Nepean,  he  and  hia  part; 
having  effected  their  passage  over  the  Blue  Mountains  arrived 
at  the  commenoementof  a  valley  on  the  weatem  side  of  them. 
This  valley  Mr.  Evans  describes  as  beautiful  and  fertile,  with 
a  rapid  etream  running  through  it  It  was  the  termination 
of  the  tour  lately  made  by  Messrs.  Blazland,  Wentworth,  and 
Lawson.  Contmuing  in  a  westerly  direction,  for  twentf-one 
days  from  this  etationj  Mr.  KVans  at  length  found  it  necessary 
to  return ;  and  on  the  8th  of  January  he  arrived  baoh  at  Ema 
Island,  after  an  abeenoe  of  aeren  weeks.  During  the  oooree 
of  this  tour,  he  passed  over  several  plains  of  great  extent^ 
intersperaed  with  hills  and  valleys,  abounding  in  the  richest 
soil,  and  with  various  streams  of  water  and  cttains  of  ponds. 
The  country  he  traversed  was  nineW-eight  miles  beyond  the 
termination  of  Messrs.  Blaxland,  Wentworth,  and  Lawson's 
tonr,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  roiles  from  the  Nepean.  The 
greater  part  of  these  plains  are  deeoribed  as  being  neatly  free 
of  timber  and  brushwood,  and  in  capacity  equal  (in  Mr. 
Evana'e  opinion)  to  every  demand  which  tb%  colony  might 
have  for  an  extension  of  tillage  and  pasture  lands  for  a 
century  to  coma.  The  stream  ^ready  mentioned  continued 
its  course  in  a  westerly  direotion;  and  for  several  miles 
passed  through  valleys,  with  manyandgreat  accessions  of  other 
streams,  and  at  length  became  a  capaaione  and  beautiful  river, 
abounding  in  fish  of  very  large  size  and  fine  flavour,  many  of 
which  weighed  not  less  than  fifteen  pounds.  From  the 
summits  of  some  very  high  hills,  Mr.  Evans  saw  a  vast  extent 
of  fiat  country,  lying  in  a  westerly  direction,  which  appeared 
to  be  bounded  at  a  distance  of  about  forty  miles  by  other 
hills.  The  general  description  of  theae  heretofore  unexplored 
regions  given  by  Mr.  Evane  was,  that  thay  very  far  suipaased 
in  beauty  and  fertility  of  soil  any  he  had  seen  in  New  South 
Wales  or  Tan  Diemnn'e  Iiand. 

One  of  the  extensive  traote  which  Mr.  Evans  discovered  waa 
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named  Bathunt  Plains,  and  the  atreams  lie  traoed  for  some 
diBtance,  the  Uaoquaiie  and  Laohlan  riveis.  One  of  them,  aa 
had  been  described  many  years  before  by  Wilson  and  his 
party,  ran  to  the  north-weat  and  the  other  to  the  aoath-weat 
into  the  great  unknown  interior.  This  discovery  of  extensive 
tracts  of  fina  grazing  oonntry  gave  great  encouragement  to 
the  settlers  and  an  impetus  to  the  progress  of  tiie  colony, 
vhiob  sent  it  rapidly  forward  in  the  road  to  prosperity. 

Ooyemor  Maoquarie,  almoat  from  the  flret,  appears  fo  have 
diaconraged,  as  mncb  as  possible,  the  inflox  of  free  settlers. 
Ha  was  fond  of  power  and  fearful  of  strengthing  by  numbers 
the  influence  of  a  olass  that  could  not  be  ruled  by  general 
orders  and  prison  regulations.  Previous  to  his  time  there 
had  been  a  small  but  steady  influx  of  free  persons — small 
capitalists  for  the  most  part — attracted  by  the  grants  of  land 
and  cheap  labour  which  the  Home  Government  very  liberally 
offered  to  those  who  were  willing  to  brave  the  diaoomforts 
and  dangera  of  a  five  or  six  months'  voyage,  and  who  oouid 
reconoile  themselves  to  pass  a  considerable  part  of  their  lives 
in  a  penal  colony  at  the  antipodes.  The  opposition  whioh 
the  wealthier  portion  of  the  &ee  settlers  showed  to  Mao- 
qoarie'a  policy  of  elevating  some  of  the  emancipists  to  the 
magisterial  bench  and  to  social  equality  with  themselves, 
was  met  on  hia  part  by  daily  increasing  manifestations  of 
&vour  towards  those  on  whoae  support  he  was  in  a  great 
measure  driven  to  rely.  He  saw  Uiat  bis  predecessor  had 
been  deposed  by  a  few  wealthy  coloniste  and  their  military 
friends,  and  self-preservation  suggested  the  desirability  of 
raising  np  a  class  on  whom  he  could  oalcnlate  with  certainty ; 
and  whose  numbers,  rapidly  increasing  wealth,  and  daily 
extending  influence,  would  be  sure  to  be  exerted  in  opposition 
to  thoae  who  had  so  long  been  dominant.  With  the  view  of 
sncouragiug  the  olass  of  emancipists,  Macquarie  did  not 
hesitate  to  depart  from  the  practice  of  hia  predeoeaeors,  which 
had  been  to  give  grants  of  land  only  to  free  or  freed  persona 
of  good  character.  His  opponents  say  that  he  bestowed 
fiums  on  all  whose  sentences  bad  expired,  without  requiring 
the  slightest  evidenoe  that  thay  were  worthy  of  such  favours. 
Uany  of  these  men,  indeed  the  majority  of  uiem,  averse  to  the 
practice  of  honest  industry,  soon  disposed  of  land  bo  easily 
acquired.  A  few  qnarte  of  rum,  or  any  other  means  of 
gratifying  their  passion  for  present  and  sensual  Indulgence, 
offered  too  great  a  temptation  to  be  reaiyv^T&y  '^ifyjle  of 
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their  liE^its  and  oharaoter.  There  oaa  be  no  doabt  that  fhv 
hope  of  posaessiug  property,  particularl;  in  land,  afforda  a 
very  strong  motiTe  for  industry  and  good  conduct ;  and  hod 
Hacquarie'a  liberality  been  kept  within  reHsonable  boimda, 
and  conferred  only  on  ench  persona  as  had  given  eome  eigOB 
of  reformation,  or  offered  some  pledge  that  they  would  not 
be  likely  to  abaae  it,  nothing  could  be  Eaid  in  its  disparage- 
ment. But  the  opposition  lie  manifested  to  the  introauctioa 
of  a  free  immigrant  population,  and  hie  avowed  opinions  in 
favouT  of  the  prison  clasa,  were  ao  strong  as  not  only  to  put  s 
complete  stop  to  the  influx  of  the  former  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  administration,  but  to  create  and  sustain  an 
opinion  among  the  latter  that  they  alone  had  any  right  in 
the  colony,  and  that  the  others  were  intruders  whose  presence 
ought  scarcely  to  be  tolerated. 

Maoqnarie'a  first  act  towards  humbling  the  pride  and 
lowering  the  poaition  of  the  wealthy  free  colonists,  and 
raising  that  of  the  emancipated  prisoners,  was  the  elevation  of 
one  Andrew  Thompson  to  the  magistracy,  and  his  introductioa 
to  the  society  at  Government  House.  Thompson  was  a 
storekeeper  at  the  Hawkeebury,  and  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  considerable  natural  ability  and  great  force  of  charac- 
ter ;  but  he  bad  the  reputation  of  being  by  no  means  a  very 
scrupulous  or  moral  person.  It  ia  said  that  the  influence  and 
advice  of  Colonel  Foveauz  caused  Maoquarie  to  select  Thomp- 
son for  this  special  mark  of  favour  and  diatinction.  Tha 
etory  is,  that  Foveaux  disgusted  with  Macquarie'a  strong 
leaning  towards  the  class  to  which  Thompson  belonged, 
thought  to  make  the  QDvemor  suffer  for  his  error  by  recom- 
mending the  man  most  likely  to  get  himself  and  his  patron 
into  a  scrape ;  and  that,  upon  learning  that  Thompson  had 
actually  been  gazetted  as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  he  exclaimed, 
"  I  have  placed  a  blister  upon  Q-ovemor  Macquarie  which  he 
will  never  be  able  to  remove."  Macquarie,  who  was  by  no 
means  deficient  in  that  kind  of  ability  which  finds  its  expres- 
sion in  cutting  sarcasm,  sold  in  reference  to  the  opposition 
raised  in  consequence  of  hia  appointment  to  the  bench  of  a 
man  of  Thompson's  antecedents,  that  he  had  but  two  classes 
to  ohooae  from,  those  who  had  been  transported  and  those — 
who  ought  to  have  been.  Thompson,  perhaps  fortunately 
for  ]t[acquarie,  died  soon  afterwards ;  ana  although  the  mere 
fact  of  his  appointment  widened  the  breach  before  existing 
between  the  wealthier  portion  of  the  free  colonists  and  the 
emandpista,  it  doea  not  appear  that  any  particular  act  of  hia 
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&8  a  mBgiBtrate  either  oompiomiBed  tlie  QoTernor  or  degraded  . 
the  bench.  The  next  emancipist  appointed  to  ths  tnagiatraoy 
was  Mr.  Bedfem,  a  anrgeoii.  He  had  been  transported  in 
ooDseqaenoe  of  having  ehoxm  some  eympathy  'witn  Parker 
and  the  seamen  at  the  Mutiny  of  the  Nore.  He  was  at  that 
time  a  mere  youth,  acting  as  surge on's-asaistant  in  one  of  the 
ships  of  the  fleet.  Like  most  young  men  of  spirit^  and  of 
generous  feelings,  he  felt  for  the  wrongs  of  the  seamen,  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  ao.  An  indiscreet  espression  having 
come  to  the  ears  of  some  person  in  authority,  he  was  accused  of 
complicity  with  the  mutineers,  and  being  placed  upon  his  trial, 
was  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  death.  The  extreme 
penahy,  however,  was  not  carried  out,  but  commuted  to  trans- 

Eortation  for  life.  It  wasadmittedonollhands,  after  the  mutiny 
ad  been  put  down,  that  the  seamen  had  been  driven  to  open 
revolt  by  ill-treatment  and  tyranny,  and  the  sentiments 
ezpresaed  by  young  Kedfern  were  shared  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  nation.  'So  further  stain  was  upon  his  character,  and 
it  was  evident  that  he  had  been  punished  as  an  example,  at  a 
time  of  great  national  commotion,  for  an  offence  ^ich,  if 
noticed  at  all,  would  at  any  other  time  have  eacaped  witii  & 
reprimand.  His  appointment  to  the  bench  could  not  be 
objected  to  on  any  other  ground  than  that  he  was  an  eman- 
cipist There  was,  however,  great  opposition  to  his  reception 
at  their  mesa-table  by  the  younger  portion  especially  of  the 
officers  of  the  two  regiments  then  in  the  colony.  The  course 
they  took,  however  was  not  approved  by  some  of  their  seniors. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Macquarie  was  fully  justified  in 
endeavouring  to  elevate  the  position  in  society  of  those  of  the 
emaucipiet  class  who  had  given  evidence  of  a  reformation  of 
character ;  and  in  the  case  of  persons  transported  for  political 
offences,  and  for  crimes  of  the  nature  of  that  for  which  Mr 
Kedfern  was  punished,  there  could  be  no  good  abjection 
against  their  being  made  magistrates,  if  their  character  during 
their  residence  in  the  colony,  and  their  position  in  other 
respects,  were  such  as  to  justify  the  step,  or  the  circnmstances 
of  the  colony  to  require  it 

The  circumstances  connected  with  Bligh's  deposition,  and 
the  complaints  wfaioh  during  many  years  had  feoched  ths 
British  government  relative  to  the  monopolising  and  grasping 
8  lirit  of  the  ofBcora  and  their  friends,  led  at  length  to  a  FaT' 
liamentary  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  colony.  This  took 
place  in  1813,  and  many  witnesses — returned  prisoners  aa 
well  aa  oolonieta  and  ofSoers — were  eiamined.     Some  of  th« 
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eTidenoereouTedliubMn  given  In  a  previous  obapter.*  Tli* 
prindpal  iSBult  wMoh  followed  vse  an  alteration  of  the  mods 
in  whioh  the  law  was  admiuistend.  The  conrts  of  juetioe  in 
exlBtence  in  the  colony  up  to  this  period  were  those  whioh 
had  been  established  under  the  aathoritj  of  27  Oeorge  IIL,  at 
the  foundation  of  the  settlement  in  1788.  The  sittings  of 
these  courts  were  presided  over  by  a  judge-advocate  or  his 
deputy }  and  the  jury,  or  rather  members,  were  six  military 
oflSoers.  The  court  could  only  assemble  on  the  summons  of 
the  Governor,  who  likewise  nominated  the  offioers  oomposing 
it — that  is,  the  Governor  chose  the  jury,  while  the  judge- 
advocate  framed  the  indictments,  and  exercised  the  functions 
of  a  grand  jury.  It  is  not  at  all  wonderful  that  such  arbitrary 
power  was  frequently  abused  ;  but  it  is  strange  that  it  should 
have  been  allowed  to  continue  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  The  method  of  procedure  in  these  courts  was  as 
follows : — The  proeecutor  conducted  his  own  case,  and  the 
witnesses  were  heard  in  open  courts  Unanimity  in  the  jury 
was  not  required.  The  verdict  of  five  out  of  the  seven  persons 
oomposing  the  court  was  sufficient  in  even  capital  cases.  The 
judge- advocate  deliberated  with  the  jurors  in  secret,  and 
delivered  their  sentence  or  finding  when  the  doors  were 
opened.  Bad  as  this  was,  the  alteration  made  in  consequence 
of  tho  Parliamentary  inquiry  of  1812  could  hardly,  in  soma 
tespeote,  be  regarded  as  an  improvement  The  new  charter 
of  justice  then  conferred  upon  the  colony  called  two  courts 
into  existence,  termed  the  Governor's  Court  and  the  Supreme 
Court  The  machinery  of  the  Qiet,  which  was  in  fact  rather 
a  modifioation  of  the  previously  existing  tribunal,  than  a 
new  court,  consisted  of  a  judge-advocate  and  two  assessors 
appointed  by  the  Qovemor,  and  its  jurisdiction  was  restricted 
to  civil  causes  in  which  the  sum  of  monev  or  the  value  of 
the  land  or  chattel  property  in  dispute  did  not  exceed  £60. 
The  Supreme  Court  oonabted  of  a  judge,  appointed  under  the 
King's  sign  manual,  and  therefore  comparatively  independent 
of  local  authority,  with  two  ma^trates  as  assistants  or 
asaeasora,  appointed  by  the  Governor.  This  court  had  all  the 
powers  incident  to  a  court  of  record,  and  was  specially  author- 
ised to  nominate  the  necessary  officers  and  clerks  to  carry  out 
its  fonctions  and  to  execute  its  decrees.  It  possessed  an 
ordinary,  an  equity,  and  an  ecclesiastical  juriadiction,  and 
was  empowered  to  administer  justice  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  and  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  England.  A 
court  was  also  established  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  called  the 
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Lieutenuit-GoTemor'a  Court,  with  powais  oomepondisg  to 
thoM  of  the  Qoveruor'e  Court  in  Sydney.- 

In  July,  1814,  the  first  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  JefEtey 
Hart  Bent,  Esq.,  arrived  in  ^e  colony.  There  wae  oonsider' 
able  deUy,  howevei,  in  carrying  out  ^e  purpose  for  'which  he 
oame ;  and  it  wu  not  until  May  in  the  following  year  that 
the  Supreme  Court  was  formally  established,  and  when  it  was 
established  oizOQmatanceB  arose  which  for  a  long  period 
prerented  its  practical  operation.  One  of  the  first  colli- 
aions  which  Uacqnarie  had  with  the  ofBoera  of  his  govern- 
ment arose  out  of  his  partialiW  for  the  emancipist  olaas, 
and  oooorred  in  connexion  with  the  eatablishment  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  on  aooount  of  certain  attomeye  who  had 
originally  been  transported,  but  who  had  become  &ee  by  tht 
expiration  of  their  sentences,  claiming  the  right  to  practice  in 
ii  They  applied  to  Maoquarie  to  sanction  and  enforce  their 
olaim,  and  when  Judge  Bent  was  about  to  open  his  court, 
they  brought  him  a  letter,  addressed  to  him  by  the  Governor, 
(enclosing  petitions  fi»>m  themselves  and  other  persona 
soliciting  the  desired  permission  to  practice,)  strongly  recom- 
mending compliance  with  their  request;  Upon  the  court 
being  constituted,  it  was  found  that  both  the  aasesBora  were  in 
favour  of  granting  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  but  that  the 
jndge  was  as  deaf  to  their  wishes  as  inattentive  to  the  Go- 
vernor's letter.  He  addressed  the  court  on  the  subject,  in  a 
tonewhiohgave  great  offence  to  the  Governor's  party  generally 
and  to  the  emancipists  in  particular.  The  general  tenor  of 
his  remarks  may  be  gathered  from  his  oonclading  observa- 
tions, which  were  as  follows  : — 

"  It  is  with  oonsiderable  regret  that  I  have  to  state,  thdtfhe 
undue  steps  resorted  to  with  regard  to  these  petitioners  have 
in  some  degree  prevailed ;  and  that  gentlemen  have  been 
found  who  have  thought  proper  to  differ  from  me  on  a  point 
of  pure  professional  Reeling  and  practice ;  and  to  say  that 
tliote  persons,  whom  they  confess  it  is  a  disgrace  to  admit  to 
their  tebles  or  to  suffer  any  part  of  their  families  to  assodate 
with,  are  fit  and  proper  persons  to  be  admitted  to  the  sita^ 
tion  of  attorney  m  his  Huesty'a  Supreme  Cotir^  notwith- 
■tending  gentlemen  have  been  sent  ont  by  the  Crown  for 
that  purpose. 

"  I  do  now  solemnly  declare,  that  I  will  not  admit  aa 
attorneys  of  this  Conrt,  nor  administer  the  oaths  to  persons 
who  have  been  ttaasportod  hsie  as  fbloBS :    It  is  oontiir;  t* 
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lav,  and  no  oiroamBtanoes  and  no  necesaity  oan  Bziat  bo  strong 
in  my  mind  ae  to  indues  me  to  do  it^" 

An  altercation  between  the  jitdge  and  the  assassora  followed, 
and  the  Coiirt  was  adjourned  mm  its,  without  anv  boaiuesB 
having  been  transacted.  Maoqnarie,  aa  might  have  been 
expected,  espoused  very  warmly  the  cause  of  the  emancipiat 
attomevB,  and  forwarded  strong  representationa  of  Judge 
Bent's  conduct  to  Earl  Bathurst,  then  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies.  He  contended  that  it  was  an  unjustifiable 
interference  with  the  policy  which  guided  hia  administration, 
and  with  the  salutary  meaaures  he  had  initiated  for  tiie 
reformation  of  the  convict  population.  It  is  difScult  to  under- 
stand how  Buoh  a  person  as  Mr.  Bent — a  man  who  was  unabls 
to  distinguish  between  sooial  usages  and  legal  righte — could 
have  been  selected  for  the  very  reBponsible  office  he  held. 
His  refusal  to  allow  attorneys  to  practice  in  his  court,  because 
he  did  not  choose  to  invite  them  to  his  table,  shows  to  what 
an  extent  class  feelings  were  at  that  time  carried.  Even  if  ha 
had  been  right  in  the  abstract^  the  oiroumstanceB  in  whidi 
he  and  the  Oovemor  were  placed  were  enoh  as  to  render  the 
course  he  took  not  only  hignly  impolitic  bat  injurious  to  the 
oonununity.  It  must  be  reooUeoted  tliat  the  colonists  had 
then,  for  the  first  time,  by  the  institution  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  received  a  email  instalment  of  constitutional  rul& 
Hitherto  law  had  been  administ«red  by  machinery  far  mora 
arbitrary  than  any  despotism  of  the  present  day.  But  the 
substitution  of  a  judge  and  hia  two  aaaeBBors  for  the  Oovemor 
tatA  bis  General  Orders  or  the  Judge-Advooate  and  bis  jury 
of  officers,  would  have  been  considered  a  retrograde  step 
rather  than  an  advance  or  a  benefit  oonferred,  if  the  judge  and 
assessors  were  to  administer  the  law  unchecked  by  the 
presence  of  counsel  or  advooatea  of  any  kind.  The  emaQcupist 
attorneys  were  then,  with  the  exception  of  the  officials, 
the  only  lawTBra  in  the  colony — for  no  gentlemen  of 
the  legal  profeseion  had  at  that  time  fonnd  their  way  to 
New  South  Wales  except  at  the  Government  expensa,  and 

Cumably  for  the  good  of  the  country  they  had  lafL 
1  advocates  were  certainly  better  than  none  at  all ;  for 
even  in  much  mora  Btxaight-laoed  communities  than  that 
of  Kew  South  Wales,  the  cause  of  a  prisoner  or  a 
olient  is  not  as  a  rule  considered  to  be  much  damnified  by 
the  want  of  moral  character  in  the  attorney  he  employs. 
Jndga   Bent's    exolasion  of  emanoipiat  attorneys  £rom  his 
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court  was  in  effect  the  exclusion  of  legal  advocates  altogether, 
and  made  his  tribunal  as  completely  or  more  despotic  than  if 
it  bad  been  a  military  one. 

Earl  Bathurst  saw  at  once  that  it  was  necessary  to  up- 
hold the  authority  of  the  Governor,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  course  pursued  towardn  Captain  Bligh;  and 
it  is  probable  that  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  another  such 
outbreak  he  would  have  sanctioned  any  course,  however 
objectioQable.  which  Macquarie  might  have  thought  proper 
to  take.  The  reealt  was  that  Judge  Bent  was  at  once  recalled 
by  a  despatch,  in  which  Earl  Bathurst  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  nsed  the  following  worde:  "Considering  the 
removal  of  the  said  Jeffrey  Hart  Bent,  Eeq.,  from  the  colony 
as  necessary  to  mark  the  sense  and  disapprobation  which 
they  entertain  of  the  measure  which,  so  indiscreetly  for  the 
colony  and  himself,  the  said  Jeffrey  Hart  Bent,  Esq.,  thought 
it  necessary  to  adopt,  and  which  for  so  long  a  period  baa 
occasioned'all  the  serious  evils  of  a  total  euspeasion  of  justice, 
to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  best  interests  and  public  credit 
of  the  colony."  Earl  Bathurst,  in  addressing  Mr.  Bent  at  the 
flame  time,  expressed  "  the  high  displeasure  of  his  Soyal 
Highness,  and  his  positive  lecal  by  his  Majesty's  government, 
on  aoconnt  of  oondnot  which,  in  their  opinion,  coald  admit  of 
no  justiflcation." 

The  abBolut«  necessity  for  supporting  the  Governor's 
authority,  and  the  desirability  of  ^Ipwing  a  man  placed  in 
such  a  position  as  he  was  to  oarry  out  bis  policy  without 
undue  interference  from  others,  may  in  some  degree  excuse, 
but  oannot  wholly  justify,  the  eingular  harshness  with  which 
Judge  Bent  was  treated  by  Earl  BathnrsL 

In  reference  to  Maoqnarie's  conduct  in  tliis  matter,  and  the 
general  effect  of  his  policy,  Ur.  Commissioner  Bigge,  who  was 
some  years  afterwaras  sent  oat  &om  England  especially  to 
report  npon  the  state  of  the  colony,  says  :* 

"  The  differences  that  took  place  between  Governor  Mao- 

anarie  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Bent,  upon  the  question  of  allowing 
leae  persone  to  practise  in  the  courts  ae  solicitors,  were 
productive  of  great  injury  to  individuals ;  and  although 
Governor  Macquarie  was  not  responsible  for  it,  yet  it  oannot 
be  denied  that  his  interference  with  Mr.  J.  H.  Bent,  uj)on  a 

•  See  £«pi>rtof  the  Commi«ioner  of  InquirjintolbeSlat*  of  the  Colony 
of  New  South  Walaa.  Oitlend  b;  ths  Houm  of  Cammoiu  to  bo  prlnlod, 
19thJuiw,iraS. 
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regulation  of  tlie  court  in  wliich  he  pieaided,  was  founded 
upon  a  great  mistake  of  the  extent  of  bia  autiiority ;  and  I 
baf  8  often  been  assured  by  persons  who  were  much  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Bent,  that  it  waa  a  sense  of  this  interference  that 
firat  excited  resiatanca  in  him ;  and  that  bnt  for  that  feeling, 
his  objeotiona  to  the  admission  of  conTiot  aolicitors  would 
have  vielded  to  the  atrong  necessity  by  which  -it  was  sup- 
portea,  and  would  have  been  justifietL 

"  I  have  detailed,  more  at  length,  the  events  |p  whioh  Qda 
question  has  given  rise,  because  they  will  enable  yoar  lord- 
^ip  to  form  a  more  aocurate  view  of  the  manner  in  whioh  it 
has  affected  the  situation  of  the  emancipated  convicts,  and  to 
account  for  those  feelinga  that  now  separate  them  &om  the 
firee  olaases.  Those  of  the  former  have  been  greatly  exoited. 
Their  ambition  has  been  encouraged  by  the  manner  in  which 
their  conduct,  aa  well  as  l^eir  exertions,  have  been  viewed 
and  rewarded  by  Governor  Macquarie.  The  same  feelinga 
have  been  disappointed  and  exasperated  by  the  events  of  the 
late  trials,  to  which  I  have  adverted ;  and  no  compromise  is 
now  to  be  expected,  as  long  as  they  are  left  in  a  state  of 
uncertain  dependance  upon  the  discretionary  power  of  any 
individual  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  to  whioh  they  have 
considered  themselves  entitled. 

"  Botii  parties  look  upon  each  other  as  intruders.  The  &ee 
settlers  considering  that  the  rank,  aa  well  aa  the  rights  of 
the  emancipated  conviota,  should  be  always  kept  in  subordi- 
nation to  their  own ;  while  the  emancipated  convicts  look 
upon  no  title  to  property  in  New  South  Wales  to  be  ao  good  or 
so  juat  as  that  which  has  been  derived  through  the  several  gra- 
dations of  crime,  conviction,  service,  emancipation,  and  grant. 
Both  parties  are  equally  disposed  to  depreciate  the  pro- 
tensions  of  each  other,  but  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  great 
body  of  the  emancipated  convicts  do  not  partake  of  the 
ambition  of  their  leaders ;  that  they  would  be  satisfied  with 
protection  from  oppression  and  insult,  and  due  encourage- 
ment in  their  undertakings  ;  and  that  they  feel  great  indiffer- 
ence about  their  admission  either  to  puhlio  offices,  or  to  any 
other  rank  in  society  than  that  which  their  own  industry  and 
good  character  will  justly  and  naturally  procure  for  them. 

"  In  the  encouragement  of  marriage  amongst  tho  convicts. 
Governor  Iifaoquarie  has  shown  the  most  anxious  dispoeitioD 
to  improve  their  morals  and  condition ;  and  in  a^nitfing 
them  to  society,  if  his  selection  does  not  appear  to  hav9 
been  the  most  j  udicioua,  or  hla  mode  of  introduoiug  them  tha 
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moat  Bucc«Bsfal,  he  has  certainly  Iiad  to  oontend  with  pre- 
jadioee  of  &  very  powerful  kind  in  the  &ee  population. 

"  These  prejudioee  are  now,  I  fear,  too  deeply  fixed  to  be 
removed  ;  and  the  ambitious  feelings  of  the  higher  olassea  of 
emancipated  convicts  have  been  too  long  encouraged  and 
cheiiahed,  to  expect  from  them  either  submiaaion  or  con- 
ciliation. Governor  Maoquarie  haa  thoa  left  to  his  Bucaeeaor 
the  difGcult,  and  I  may  even  add  the  hopeless,  taek  of 
bringing  back  to  their  proper  and  just  standard  the  preten- 
sions of  two  large  olosses  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  South 
Wales,  without  giving  to  the  one  party  a  supposed  ground 
of  triumph,  and  without  inflicting  upon  the  other  too  large  a 
measure  of  vexation  and  disgraoe." 

The  delays  and  compHoatJons  arising  out  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  claims  of  the  emancipists 
for  full  admission  to  all  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  lasted 
for  several  years.  The  gentleman  sent  out  to  supersede 
Judge  Bent  was  Mr.  Barron  Field,  who,  like  hia  predecessor, 
was  an.  English  barrieter.  He  was  sent  to  heal  the  wounds 
in  the  body  politic,  but  got  himaelf  into  diaputes  with  the 
emancipists  umost  as  quickly  as  Judge  Bent  himself,  and 
with  even  less  reason.  It  will  be  readily  admitted  by  every 
nnprsjudioedmindthat  Mr.  Bent  had  a  sort  of  tinge  of  abstract 
right  on  hia  aide,  however  injudioioua  and  improper  the 
enforcement  of  such  a  right  might  have  been  under  the  cir- 
onmetanoes  in  which  be  was  placed.  Mr.  Field  had  no  such 
excuse.  He  was  wrong  in  prmciple  and  wrong  in  practice. 
One  of  his  first  acts  eStoi  entering  upon  his  duties  was  the 
^ving  of  a  decision  which  allowed  a  defendant  to  plead  a 
plaintiffs  conviction  for  felony  many  years  previously  in 
Bngland  as  a  bar  to  a  civil  action.  This  ruling  in  reality 
amounted  to  this,  that  a  conviction  for  felony  deprived  a  man 
of  his  civil  rights  for  life  ;  that  even  after  he  had  undergone 
the  full  punishment  which  the  law  awarded,  he  had  no  right 
to  demand  common  justice  if  he  was  wronged — to  appeal  to 
the  law  courts  to  enforce  the  payment  of  a  just  debt,  or  to 
resist  an  unjust  claim.  All  will  agree  thatif  Judge  Bent  was 
right  in  the  abstract,  he  was,  conaidering  the  peculiar  eircum- 
stances  of  the  community,  entirely  wrong  in  the  application 
of  his  prinoiples,  but  no  man  it  is  presumed  can  be  found  in 
this  day  who  will  agree  that  Judge  Field's  decision  could  by 
any  possibility  be  right  under  any  circumstances. 

It  should  be  recollected,  in  estimating  the  claims  at  thia 
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time,  of  the  em&ncipists  to  be  placed  io  a  poution  of  oivil 
and  social  equality  with  the  free  class,  that  maay  of  the 
lattet  were  men  of  notorionsly  immoral  lives,  some  of  them 
having  convict  women  living  with  them  in  a  state  of  contm- 
binage,  and  many  ^ving  way  to  habits  of  gross  intemperance 
and  immorality  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
emancipists  —  especially  those  who  had  been  trassport^d  for 
political  and  other  oifences  not  usually  considered  to  involve 
peiBonal  degradation — were  men  of  really  estimable  character, 
who,  having  acquired  the  means  by  their  industry  Rnd 
integrity,  were  bringing  up  families  in  a  very  careful  and 
praiseworthy  manner.  To  such  men  as  these,  the  pr«ten< 
sions  to  superior  virtue  of  many  of  the  drunken  and  vicious 
would-be-exclusives,  must  have  appeared  preposterous.  In 
point  of  fact  there  was  not  near  so  muoh  difference  aa  regards 
personal  character  between  the  two  sections  of  the  community 
aa  might  have  been  expected  from  their  origin.  Many  of  the 
emmcipists  were  temperate,  energetic,  and  honesty  while 
many  of  the  others  were  the  very  reverse.  The  social  line, 
however,  was  drawn  so  as  to  exclude  every  person  who  had 
arrived  in  the  colony  under  sentence  of  the  law ;  and  like 
social  rules  in  other  countries  it  had  very  little  reference  to 
the  vices  or  virtues  of  pergonal  oharecter.  No  doub^  aa  a 
rale,  the  wealthy  free  class  waa  superior  to  the  emancipist 
class  in  education  and  general  oonduot,  but  the  ezceptiona 
were  very  numerous,  and  in  some  cases  very  remarkable. 

To  give  a  connected  and  intelligible  acoount  of  the  contest 
waged  by  its  emancipists  for  a  recognition  of  their  legal 
rights  and  civil  status,  a  great  departure  from  chronologies! 
order  would  be  necessary.  Many  of  the  emancipist  class,  it 
should  be  remembered,  had  under  Macquarie's  rule  beoomo 
wealthy  and  respectable  members  of  society.  They,  in  fact,  by 
thistime  formed  a  large  majority  of  the  trading  and  meohanical, 
as  well  as  the  agricultural  and  grazing,  sections  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  showed  a  well- 
grounded  alarm  at  the  helpless  position  in  which  Judge  Field's 
decision  placed  them.  They  at  length  initiated  a  movement 
for  redress  by  signing  a  requisition  to  the  Provost  Martial 
asking  him  to  call  a  public  meeting  in  order  to  decide  oq 
what  steps  should  be  taken  to  enable  them  to  obtain  relief 
from  their  legal  disabilities.  The  meeting,  which  was 
numerously  attended,  was  conducted  in  &  very  toyal  and 
orderly  maimer.  The  result  of  the  movement  was  that  Uw 
following  resolutions  were  adopted : — 
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"  1.  That  by  the  hnmaiie  and  benevolent  polioy  of 
Govemoi  Maoquarie — a  policy  hitherto  saacdonea  by  th« 
mother  ooantiy — the  emancipated  oolonietB  had  been  en- 
oonraged  and  piotected,  bad  created  and  aoquired,  and  were 
now  posseBeea  o(  the  larger  moiety  of  the  propertf^  of  the 
colony,  and  were  becoming  the  middle  tuaae  of  society 
therein :  2.  That  from  the  establishment  of  the  colony  np  to 
April,  1S20,  it  had  been  held  and  acted  upon,  that  persons 
arriving  In  the  colony  under  sentence  of  transportation,  and 
afterwards  obtaining  their  pardon,  either  by  aeivice  of  the 
term  or  otherwise,  might  acquire  and  possess  landed  and  other 
property,  and  enjoy  all  the  civil  rights  of  free  citizens;  3. 
That  by  a  lata  determination  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
in  England,  and  acted  upon  lately  in  the  oonrte  of  civil 
jurisdiction  in  the  colony,  whereby  it  bad  been  declared  that 
conditional  and  absolute  pardons  granted  by  governors  of  the 
oolony  were  of  no  effect  to  the  parties  holding  thbm,  in 
restonng  them,  to  the  legal  enjoyment  or  exercise  of  any  civil 
right,  until  their  names  should  have  inserted  in  some  general 
pardon  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  the  vital  int^rest^  of 
the  emancipated  colonists  had  been  exposed  to  infinite  pre- 
judice and  danger,  and  their  restoration  to  their  rights  as 
oitizeus  protracted  beyond  the  period  that  either  juetioe  or 
policy  could  require ;  4.  That  Uiis  state  of  the  law,  in  its 
tonsequeno^  also  afTeoted  a  very  considerable  port  of  the 
property  of  the  emigrant  colonists,  beoause  the  titles  to  a 
oonsiderable  portion  of  the  property  possessed  by  the 
emigrant  class  had  been  derived  through  and  from  the  eman- 
cipists ;  5.  That  the  meeting,  taking  fJl  these  circumstances 
into  consideration,  resolves  to  address  the  Throne  and 
Parliament  by  petition,  humbly  praying  for  such  relief  aa 
their  situation  and  circumstances  might,  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
Sovereign  and  the  justice  of  the  British  Parliament,  seem  to 
merit  at  their  bands." 

Macquarie,as  might  havebeenanticipat«d,  warmly  eapo  used 
the  cause  of  the  emancipists.  Nay  more,  in  his  communica- 
tions with  the  Home  Qovenunent  he  adopted  the  tone  of  a 
partizan,  and  not  content  with  demanding  that  justice  should 
be  afforded  them,  be  lauded  them  almost  to  the  skies,  epeak- 
ing  at  the  same  time  in  the  most  disparaging  terms  of  the 
free  settlers.  The  following  is  a  passage  &om  one  of  his 
letters  to  Lord  Sidmonth  on  this  topic  :  "A  few  free  settlers 
had  certainly  honoured  the  count^  so  far  as  to  establieb 
themselves  in  it ;  they  accepted  lands  and  Btoolt  from  tha 
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GoTonuneiit ;  these  tbejr  had  taken  oare  to  inorsase,  and  by 
diBpoBing  of  the  meat  at  the  publio  store,  and  by  trafBokdiig^ 
iriui  the  oonviota  and  otberB,  had  beoome  pae»eBsed  of 
property  to  a  laige  amoont;  but  it  was  only  lately  these 
gentlemen  had  oommenoed  cultivation ;  nor  was  the  gOTem- 
meni  yet  indebted  to  them  for  any  aaBistanoe  iu  the  supply 
of  grun,  bat  in  so  small  a  proportion  as  to  be  anworthy  of 
notice."  The  emanoipiate  had,  he  said  (this  was  in  1820) 
92,618  acres  of  land  in  ooltiTWtion  ;  and  o^ed  40,643  bead 
of  homed  cattle  and  221,079  afaeep ;  and  "in  &ct  to  them 
Vew  South  Wales  owned  its  existence  as  a  oolony." 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  Maoquarie  evinced  on  this, 
as  on  most  other  oooaaions.  an  undue  leaning  towards  the 
emauoipist  olass  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  the  motives  by  which 
he  was  influenced.  The  position  in  which  he  waa  placed  on 
first  aesaming  the  reins  of  government,  affords,  when  fblly 
oonsidered,  a  olsar  explanation  of  his  conduct     He  saw  the 

'  necessity  of  curbing  uie  power  of  those  who  had  deposed  hia 
predecessor,  and  to  accomplish  this  efFectually  ha  thougiit  if 
neoessary  to  leave  nothing  undone  which  coold  advance  the 
interests  of  the  emancipists — the  sapetiors  in  numbers,  End 
the  rapidly  growing  rivals  in  wealth  and  influence  of  die 
dominant  claee.  He  snooeeded  at  length>in  breaking  dovm 
all  legal  barriers  between  the  two  classes  ;  but  the  social 
barriers  were  too  strong  for  him ;  and  the  more  he  endea- 
voured to  destroy  them  the  more  jealously  were  they 
guarded.  The  more  the  emancipists  attempted  to  force  their 
way  into  Ihe  upper  stratum  of  society,  and  the  more  their 
pateon  the  Governor  attempted  to  advance  them  in  social 
position,  the  more  jealous  beoome  the  conduct  of  the  wealthy 
n%e  settlers,  offioers,  and  oivil  servants  who  formed  the 
exclusive  dase.    The  pret«nBionB  of  some  of  these  gentlemen 

'  were  very  absurd,  and  may  to  some  extent  be  estimated  by 
what  fell  from  one  of  them  on  a  certain  occasion,  yeu«  after 
the  period  now  referred  to.  He  said  he  considered  the  class 
to  which  he  belonged  to  be  the  representativee  of  the  highest 
aristooraoy  ia  the  world — because  it  was  as  aristocracy  founded 
on  virtue.  Although  there  waa  sufficient  ground  for  his 
boast  to  give  it  an  air  of  truth  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  claaa, 
there  was  not  enough  to  save  its  author  from  the  ridicule  of 
the  rest  of  ths  oommunity. 

The  rapidly  inoreasing  flocks  and  herds  of  the  oolonists 
aeceesitated  a  conatant  advance  towards  the  interior,  and 
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cansed  a  steady  invaaiou  of  the  knating  groonda  of  ths 
aboiigmes.  The  farther  the  settlers  advanced  from  the  ooaet 
the  wider  beoame  the  debatable  land,  and  the  more  frequent 
their  confliets  with  the  nativee.  To  chronicle  a  tithe  of 
theee  murderouB  feuds  would  oooupy  voLumea.  One  which 
took  place  ia  1816  will  serve  as  a  sample  of  the  whole.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Kepean  River  a  band  of  about  thirty  savages 
plundered  the  homestead  of  a  settler.  On  the  following  day 
seven  well  armed  white  men  went  in  pursuit  of  the  robbers, 
in  the  hope  of  recovering  some  of  the  property.  The  blacks 
expeoting  this,  hod  placed  themselves  in  ambush  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  and  as  soon  aa  the  settlers  had  crossed, 
rushsd  from  their  lurking  place,  surprised,  and  disarmed 
them  almost  before  they  were  aware  of  their  presence. 
Having  their  enemies  at  their  mercy,  they  deliberately  com- 
menced the  work  of  murder.  Four  were  killed  instantly^  one 
was  desperately  wounded,  bnt  tiie  other  two  managed  in  the 
confusion '  to  escape  by  flight  Emboldened  by  their  victory, 
the  blacks  next  day  assembled  is  increased  numbers,  attacked 
and  plundered  several  farms,  and  destroyed  a  large  amount  of 
property.  Most  of  the  frightened  inhabitants  fled  for  their 
lives.  At  one  house  however  the  mistress  and  a  servant  man 
remained,  because  the  suddenness  of  the  attack  left  them  no 
time  for  flight.  They  took  shelter  in  a  barn  into  which  the 
raging  savages  tried  in  vain  to  force  an  entrance.  They  then 
triedtounroofthebuilding,when  the  man  attempted  to  parley 
with  the  ringleader,  whom  he  had  known  years  before.  The 
impnlsive  child  of  natnre  hesitated  at  once  on  recognisiDg  a 
former  friend,  declared  that  the  white  man  should  not  be 
killed,  induced  his  companions  to  desist,  and  persuaded  them 
to  leave  the  place  vrithout  committing  tiie  slightest  depreda- 
tion  or  inflicting  the  smallest  injury. 

The  oiroamstances  above  related  afford  a  fair  eampls  of 
both  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  the  native  bkcks.  The 
sncoeae  of  some  of  these  attacks  on  the  settlers,  or  an  unusual 
scarcity  of  food,  or  both  these  causes  combined,  brought  a 
la^er  number  of  aborigines  into  the  settled  districts  at  this 
time  (1816)  than  had  ever  before  been  seen.  The  drays  on 
their  way  to  the  new  country,  as  the  Western  or  Bathurst 
district  was  then  called,  were  frequently  attacked  and  plun- 
dered, and  the  depredatione  became  more  numerous  and  th« 
aggressions  bolder  and  closer  to  Sydney  almost  every  day. 
Bodies  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  men  attacked  the  houses  of 
settlers  within  sight  of  Sydney.    Macquerie  took  prompt  and 
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effeotnal  mums  to  put  dowQ  these  higb-haDded  proceediogs^ 
He  caused  a  meetiiig  of  a  laige  number  of  fiieauy  blaoka  to- 
be  assembled  in  Farramatta,  and  endeaToored  to  enlist  them 
m  behalf  of  the  settleis.  Bewards  were  offered  for  the  ring- 
leaders  of  the  depradationB  dead  or  alive.  Detachments  of 
Uie  46th  Segimcnt  ware  placed  in  a  circuit  round  the  out- 
stations.  Grants  of  land,  agricultural  implements,  seed,  and 
clothing  vere  offered  to  such  of  the  blacks  as  would  agree  to 
come  in  and  adopt  the  habits  of  civilised  life.  An  inatitutiou 
for  the  reception  and  instruction  of  theit  ohildien  was  eatab- 
Hshed,  and  numbers  of  yoang  savages  were  soon  placed  under 
its  care.  The  military  oame  ioto  collison  with  the  aboriginal 
marauders  on  aeveral  occasions.  In  one  oonfiiot  in  th» 
district  of  Airds,  a  pitched  battle  on  a  small  scale  was  fought. 
On  this  oocasion  fourteen  of  the  blacks  were  killed  and  several 
others  wounded  and  taken  prisoners.  Numbers  of  captivea 
were  brought  to  Sydney  from  the  various  districts.  They 
crowded  the  prisons  for  a  time,  but  were  ultimately  dismissed, 
with  no  other  puuishmeot  than  their  imprisonment.  The 
result  of  these  steps  was  that  the  condition  of  the  relationa 
between  the  races,  which  had  been  somewhat  suddenly  and 
anexpactedly  interrupted,  was  after  a  time  restored.  On  one 
side  solitary  settlers  were  still  cut  off  at  times,  and  on  the 
other  a  blackfallow  was  now  and  then  shot,  but  no  mor» 
organised  attacks  were  made  in  the  aettled  districts. 

In  his  administratioQ  of  affaire  Maoqaarie  displayed  great 
personal  activity  and  energy.  Bis  ezcursiona  and  journeya 
were  bequcnt  and  sometimes  long  and  fatiguing.  In  th» 
second  year  of  his  rule  he  made  a  voyage  to  Tan  Diemeo's 
Land.  Colonel  Collins,  the  founder  of  the  Hobart  Town 
settlement^  and  the  first  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  colony, 
had  died  suddenly  in  March,  1810,  about  three  months  ^^r 
Macquarie's  arrival  in  Kew  South  Wales,  and  the  latter  took 
the  earliest  opportunity,  aft«r  he  had  surmounted  ths  first 
dif&culties  of  his  position,  to  visit  the  Derwent,  and  personally 
inspect  the  progress  and  resouross  of  the  country.  Collina 
had  administered  the  government  at  Hobart  Town  for 
upwards  of  six  yeare.  His  rule  was  perhaps  the  most 
absolute  despotism  at  that  time  in  existence,  and  under  a  man 
deficient  in  heoevolenoe  and  tact  the  condition  of  the  settlsn 
would  have  been  intolerable.  But,  with  all  its  drawbacks, 
the  rule  of  a  benevolent  deapot  was,  serhaps,  mors  suitable 
for  the  state  of  society  which  preTfuled  there  than  a  moro 
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«oinplioated  and  oumbeTsome  govemmenb  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  tbe  expedidon  nader  Ckilliae,  whiob  founded 
HobartTown,  waa  oiiginolly  sent  to  Port  Phillip.  The  Home 
Oovemment  had  acoordingly  provided  a  cuurt  of  criminal 
jurisdictioQ  for  that  place  only,  and  not  anticipating  the 
removal  of  the  settlement  to  Van  Diemen's  Land  the  powers 
ooaferred  were  etriotly  local.  This,  when  the  colony  was 
transferred  to  the  Derwent,  rendered  the  commiBaions  of  the 
law  officers  practioally  void,  and  they  cea^^ed  to  act.  The 
defeat  could  not  be  oured  by  the  New  South  Walee  Govern- 
ment^ for  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  that  colony  was  limited 
to  the  mainland  and  to  islands  adjacent  to  the  eastern  coast ; 
and  as  this  did  not  include  Van  Clemen's  Land,  which  at 
the  time  of  the  fonndation  of  the  Sydney  settlement  was 
believed  to  be  part  of  the  Australian  continent,  no  criminal 
,  couri;  could  be  legally  oonetituted  at  Hobart  Town.  In 
default  of  this,  ana  to  prevent  utter  disorder,  Collins,  and 
those  he  placed  in  the  aommiseion  of  the  peace,  set  up  courts 
of  their  own,  in  which  a  eorii  of  rough  and  ready  justice  waa 
ftdministered  in  a  very  simple  and  arbitrary  manner.  It  is 
probable  that  substantial  justice  was  generally  meted  out  to 
offenders ;  but  eome  of  the  prooeediags  of  ^ose  Eelf-oon- 
stituted  tribunals  were  of  eo  startling  a  character  as  to  be 
almost  incredibln.  The  nature  of  their  action  and  the 
penalties  inflicted  were  more  of  a  military  than  a  civil 
character.  No  pretence  of  adherence  to  law  or  legal  for- 
malities was  mode.  The  ordinary  mode  of  punishment  was  by 
the  lash,  and  little  or  no  differeooe  was  observed  between  the 
free  and  bond.  Power  like  this  was  of  course  open  to  the 
groasest  abuse,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  It  was  sometimes 
abused.  The  natural  benevolence  of  CoUins's  character  was, 
however,  euffioient  to  prevent  anything  like  mere  brutal 
cruelty,  or  the  infliction  of  purposeless  pain. 

This  state  of  things  lasted  for  ten  years,  until,  in  1S14, 
Mfyor  Abbott,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  old  New  South  Walee 
Corps,  was  sent  down  from  Sydney  as  Judge-Advocate,  under 
the  new  charter  of  justice  a  short  time  before  conferred  by 
the  Crown  upon  the  Australian  oolonles.  Hie  admin isttation 
of  the  law,  although  an  improvement  on  the  system  or  rather 
want  of  syetem  before  pursned,  was  not  remarkable  for 
adherence  to  form  or  precedent.  In  toot  he  was  forced  by 
surrounding  oiroamstanoes  to  aocommodat«  the  law  to  the 
oondition  of  the  people.  Where  convicts  were  concerned  ha 
dealt  in  a  summary  manner  even  In  capital  oases ;  and  when 
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h»  thongbt  the  oBooae  merited  eeverity,  he  sometimes  was 
not  to  be  deterred  from  imposing  illegal  Bentenc«B  even  in  the 
oaee  of  free  people. 

Colonel  CollJJis's  literary  habite  led  Mm  to  desire  the 
establishmeut  of  a  newspaper  in  the  infant  capital  of  his 
oolony.  Acoordingly,  in  Febmary,  1810,  appeared  the  first 
number  of  a  email  journal  under  his  auspices.  Its  name  was 
the  Derwent  Star.  It  was  but  a  quarto  leaf,  of  the  humblest 
pretensions,  and  lived  for  a  few  weeks  only.  It  might  have 
nad  a  more  enduring  existence,  but  for  the  loss  of  its  patron, 
for  in  less  than  a  month  after  its  advent  Collins  himself  was 
suddenly  overtaken  by  death.  Several  years  elapsed  before 
another  and  more  sucoessful  attempt  was  made  to  establisk 
a  newspaper  in  Van  Diemen'a  Land,  and  the  fact  that  such 
ajoumalasthe  Derwent  Star  was  ever  published  is  chiefly 
worthy  of  notice  as  showing  that,  even  at  that  early 
period,  surrounded  as  were  the  settlers  by  the  fuost  severe 
trials,  and  borne  down  by  the  most  pressing  wants,  there 
were  some  who  indulged  in  plana  for  the  elevation  and 
improvement  of  those  around  them,  and  manifested  desires 
for  something  beyond  the  sordid  pursuits  in  which  they  were 
engaged. 

On  the  death  of  Colonel  Collins  the  oharge  of  the  settlement 
devolved  for  a  short  period  upon  Lieutenant  Lord,  until  the 
arrival  of  Captcun  Murray,  of  the  73rd  regiment;  who  then 
assumed  the  office  as  senior  military  of&oer  in  the  island.  It 
was  during  the  administration  of  the  latter  gentleman,  which 
lasted  less  than  two  years,  that  Govemor  Macquarie  visited' 
the  colony.  He  arrived,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Hacquarie,  in 
the  sohooner  Nelson,  in  November,  1811.  The  visit  of  the 
Govern  or-in-Chief  was  regarded  as  a  great  event  by  the 
colonists.  He  was  received  with  strong  demonstrations  of 
loyalty  and  many  marks  of  respect  Deputations  waited  upon 
him  with  addresses  ooucbed  in  the  most  flattering  terms. 
One,  which  purported  to  come  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
settlement  at  Hobart  Town,  said : — "  When  men,  whose 
characteristic  is  industry,  oonaider  themselvea  governed  by 
an  officer  in  whom  his  Majesty  has  reposed  merited  confi- 
dence, who  in  order  topromote  agriculture,  encourage  morality, 
efface  dissension,  and  patronise  the  industrious  and  deserving 
part  of  our  oommnnity,  leaves  his  seat  of  government,  and 
exposes  himself  and  his  worthy  consort,  under  many  priva- 
tions, in  a  small  vessel,  to  the  dangers  of  a  coasting  voyage 
on  these  seas,  a  nature^  emulation  must  neoeasaiily  arise  in 
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the  breaata  of  the  inhabltaata  to  meiit,  by  an  inviolable 
attacbmept  to  the  Ihwb,  and  an  adheienoe  to  the  regulations 
of  the  colony,  the  patronage,  favonr,  and  proteotioa  of  auch 
an  tmeqn  ailed  Qovemor." 

To  thia  Msoqaarie  replied : — "  I  beg  yon  to  believe  thai  the 
inconveniencea  I  have  ezperienoed  in  my  voyage  to  Von 
Diemen'a  Land  have  been  amply  compeDsated  in  the  pleasure 
I  feel  on  seeing  one  of  the  finest  countries  in  the  world  in  a 
state  of  rapid  improvement  by  the  exertiona  of  hia  Majeaty'a 
loyal  Bubjeots  aettled  here,  in  whose  welfare  I  shall  at  all 
times  feel  a  warm  intereat ;  and  aincerly  hope  that  the 
industry  ao  happily  began  will  be  persevered  in  with 
euoceaa." 

Maoquarifi  on  this  occasion  ooold  not  resist  the  indnlgenoe 
of  that  vanity  for  which  he  was  remarkable.  He  afBxed  hia 
name  or  that  of  his  "worthy  oonsort"  (as  the  settlers  in  a 
spirit  of  pardonable  flattery  had  termed  his  wife,)  or  some  of 
hia  belongings,  to  almoat  every  etreet  and  public  bnilding  in 
the  place.  The  flattery  of  tie  Hobart  To^wn  settlers  was 
well  repaid.  They  had  found  his  weak  polot,  and  the  great 
man  dealt  out  his  favours  with  a  liberal  hand.  The  extent 
to  which  the  weakneases  of  men  in  power  can  be  played 
upon  by  thoae  who  have  the  addreaa  to  take  advantage  of 
their  opportunities,  haa  aeldom  been  shown  in  a  more  atriking 
manner  than  in  Macquarie'a  ease.  Innumerable  anecdotes 
were  current  among  the  laat  generation  of  Australians  in 
illustration  of  this.  An  old  lady,  it  ia  said,  obtained  a  valuable 
grant  of  land  by  proceeding  to  government  houae,  on  one 
occasion  soon  after  Mrs.  Macquarie's  aooouohement,  and 
inquiring  after  the  health  of  "  the  young  prince."  Thea* 
stories,  ^  not  literally  true,  are  no  doubt  true  in  spirit,  and 
Berve  to  indicate  the  popular  appreciation  of  oharacter  far 
more  clearly  than  an  elaborate  deaoription  or  the  most  studied 
treatise. 

The  oondition  of  Van  Siemen's  Land  at  this  period  (1812), 
although  Maoquarie  had  termed  it  "  one  of  the  finest  countries 
in  the  world  in  a  state  of  rapid  improvement,"  was  by  no 
meana  a  very  proaperous  one.  The  population  did  not  exceed 
1500  aouls,  and  their  habitations  were  of  the  most  wretched 
description  ;  there  were  no  fences,  very  few  cattle,  and  little 
worthy  of  the  name  of  agriculture  had  been  attempted.  There 
were  do  oapitaliat  eettlers,  as  in  the  older  colony,  and  very 
few  persona  in  a  poaition  to  employ  others.  Then  were  a 
few  free  persons,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  people  wera 
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or  had  been  convicts.  The  want  of  employment  or  tfaa 
abeence  of  that  sturdy  energy  required  to  subdue  t^e  forest 
and  make  homes  in  the  wilderueBB,  impelled  many  idle  aod. 
KoklesB  men  to  seek  a  living  by  bunting.  The  prisoners,  for 
wbose  labour  tbers  was  little  demand,  if  not  encouraged  wera 
at  least  permitted  by  tbe  autboritiee  to  follow  the  aame 
irregular  and  lazy  coarse  of  life.  Many  of  the  most  vicioua 
and  abandoned  of  these  people  aaBociated  with  the  aboriginal 
natives  of  ths  island — at  first  the  most  gentle  and  inoffensive 
of  alt  the  Australian  tribes,  but  rendered  at  length  by  tbe 
oppressions  and  crimes  of  these  outcasts  of  tbe  civilised  world 
the  most  intractable  and  remorseless  of  foes.  When  the 
unfortunate  aborigines  bad  been  reduced  in  numbers  or  driven 
from  tbe  vicinity  of  tbe  settlements,  many  of  the  wbit« 
savages  turned  their  bands  against  tbeii  more  peaceful  and 
induBtriouB  neighbours.  This  was  tbe  first  outbreak  oC 
Australian  busbranging. 

Colonel  Qeila  succeeded  Captain  Murray  as  acting  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  Van  Diemen's  Land  in  February,  1812. 
He  devoted  much  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits,  but  being 
ordered  to  India  shortly  afterwards  bad  no  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  Buccessful  result  of  bis  endeavours  to  benefit 
tbe  colony.  At  length,  in  February,  1813,  three  years  after 
Colonel  Collins's  death,  his  successor,  Colonel  Bavey,  of  the 
marines,  reached  the  Derwent.  His  arrival  was  unexpected — 
for  opportunities  of  communicating  with  tbe  mother  country 
were  few  — and  tbe  manner  of  bis  entrance  into  his  capital 
exceedingly  singular.  The  day  was  a  very  hot  ona, 
and  he  landed,  with  bia  coat  under  his  arm,  from 
the  vessel  which  brought  him  out,  and  after  stating  who 
he  was,  requested  temporary  accommodation  at  almost 
the  first  bouse  be  approached.  What  led  to  Colonel  Davey's 
appointment  to  tba  government  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  haB 
never  been  discovered.  He  was  a  man  wbose  disregard  of 
oonventional  forms  and  outward  appearances  amounted  to 
eccentricity,  but  this  did  not  prevent  his  quickly  becoming 
very  popular.  He  bad  gained  tbe  character  of  a  brave 
soldier  in  many  a  battle  with  tbe  enemies  of  his  country,  and 
was  like  many  of  bis  class  in  that  day  a  bard  drinker.  He 
was  willing  to  join  in  aoaronse  whenever  invited,  and  was  by 
no  means  fastidious  as  to  tbe  companionsbip  in  which  he 
found  himself.  Tet  it  does  not  appear  that  be  neglected  hia 
duties,  although  tbe  way  in  which  they  were  performed  was 
sot  perhaps  quite  so  studied  and  deliberate  as  might  haTs 
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leen  desired.  He  aeema  to  have  thouglit  the  place  was  in 
reality  what  it  was  called,  "  the  Camp," — for  Buoh  was  the 
oommon  designation  of  Hobart  Town  in  bis  time,  and  for 
many  years  afterwarde.  His  period  of  rale  laat«d  about  four 
years,  and  was  characterised  by  &a  prevalence  of  orime  and 
particularly  of  bushranging  to  a  deplorable  extent.  Coloael 
bavey  was  not  the  man  to  devise  a  suitable  remedy  for  such 
a  condition  of  things.  If  the  desperadoes  who  infested  the 
country  would  have  met  him  in  a  body  in  the  open  field,  he 
would  probably  have  been  able  to  give  a  good  account  of 
them,  but  nature  and  habit  had  alike  unfitted  him  for  coping 
with  Buch  men  in  a  manner  in  accordance  with  civilian 
notions  and  applianoes. 

His  proceedings  did  not  lack  energy,  but  were  often  in 
direct  opposition  to  law.  Sometimes,  if  auspected  persons 
escaped  conviction,  the  witnesses  were  flogged ;  and  many 
captured  prisonera  were  hanged  on  very  slight  evidence. 
Colonel  Davey's  proceedings  at  length  brought  him  into 
collision  with  MacqUarie,  the  Govemor-in-Chief,  who  did 
not  hesitate  to  express  bis  dislike  and  disapproval  of  the 
Lieutenant- Gov emor's  proceedings.  Many  of  Uie  inhabitants, 
however,  commended  Davey  for  his  promptuess  and  eulogised 
his  stretohes  of  power.  Finding  himself  thus  hampered  by  his 
superior  ofGcer,  he  at  length  relinquished  his  office,  and  turned 
settler.  His  agricultural  operations  were  not,  however,  veiT 
suoceesibi,  and  soon  afterwards  he  returned  to  England 
His  memory  is  still  cherished  by  some  of  the  old  oolonista  as 
that  of  a  plain,  open,  generons  man,  if  not  quite  a  model 
{lovemor. 

It  was  during  Colonel  Davey's  period  of  rule,  however, 
notwithstanding  all  the  drawbacks  of  that  period,  that  the 

Cis  first  became  a  permanent  institution  in  Van  Diemen's 
d.  Colonel  Collins's  abortive  attempt  to  establish  a 
newspaper  in  1810  has  already  been  notjoed.  A.  second 
attempt,  also  a  failure,  occurred  in  1814.  A  third,  and  mors 
successful  effort  was  made  in  1816.  In  June  of  that  year  1^. 
Andrew  Bent  commenced  the  publication  of  the  Hobut  Town 
Gazette,  a  newspaper  which  existed  for  several  years,  and 
which  became  the  forerunner  of  the  manyjonmals  which 
afterwards  sprung  into  existence  in  Tasmania. 

The  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  Tan  IKemen's  Land 
settlements  appears  for  many  years  after  their  foundation  to 
have  been  inferior  to  that  of  New  South  Wales.  Th« 
Azample  of  men  of  character  and  position  was  almost  wholly 
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wanting  in  the  former ;  the  regnlationa  for  enfi>rGing  order, 
and  even  the  usual  applianoes  of  govemment,  were  in  a  great 
degree  absent ;  very  insufficient  means  of  oontroUing  the 
turbulent  and  vicious  were  at  hand ;  the  examples  of  immo- 
rali^  often  set  by  the  officers  themselves,  completely 
removed  as  they  were  from  the  curbing  restraint  of  puhlio 
Opinion,  exeroised  a  most  deplorable  infiuenoa  on  the 
ouaraoters  of  those  over  whom  they  were  placed.  Sydney 
was  bad  enough  in  this  respect,  but  the  presence  of  a  virtuous, 
aotive,  and  popular  lady  like  Mrs.  Macquarie,  and  the  influ- 
enoe  of  some  of  the  officers'  wives,  was  sufficient  to  give  ^ 
healthier  tone  to  society  there,  and  to  check  at  least  any  open  or 
unblushing  display  of  vice  on  the  part  of  those  who  would 
otherwise  have  set  a  bad  example,  and  whose  private  lives, 
notwithstanding  their  compliance  with,  the  extomal  forms  of 
propriety,  were  anything  but  what  they  onght  to  have  been. 
In  Hobart  Town  things  might  not  have  besn  much  vrorse  in 
reality,  but  there  was  less  restcEunt  practised.  Colonel  Collini, 
himself,  if  contemporary  accounts  can  be  relied  upon,  wu 
far  from  blameless  in  his  social  relations.  The  wife  of 
Colonel  Davey,  hifi  successor,  was  too  meek,  retiring,  and 
timid  a  woman  to  exert  that  authority  and  to  exercise  that 
influence  in  social  life  which  her  position  entitled  her  to 
assume.  Besides,  there  were  few  or  none  to  seoond  Jier 
efforts,  if  she  had  beAi  inclined  to  make  any,  for  at  that 
period  the  wom.en  of  the  oolony  were  for  the  most  part  of  > 
class  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  her  to  assodate 
with.  The  practice  of  assigning  female  convicts  to  ths 
military  and  other  officers,  which  had  obtained  from  tha 
earliest  days  of  the  colony,  was  a  fruitful  source  of  vioe,  and 
for  many  years  ths  oause  of  the  moat  deplorable  social 
demoroliBation. 
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About  the  middle  of  Maoquarie'a  period  of  rule  (1815-1817,) 
the  ooiiTiot  aystom  had  attained  its  greatest  development 
both  as  an  institution  and  aa  to  the  proportion  of  the  prison 
class  to  the  rest  of  the  population,  and  their  infiuenoe  on  the 
charaot«r  of  ^e  oommunity.  Some  aoooont  of  the  ohacaoter- 
istio  features  of  the  system  will,  therefore,  be  partioularly 
appropriate  here.  A  short-sighted  patriodsm,  more  anxious 
for  the  supposed  good  name  of  the  country  than  jealous  in  the 
oauBe  of  truth,  would  perhaps  slur  this  diaagreeaole  portion  of 
Anatralian  annals,  or  refer  to  It  in  terms  too  gingerly  and 
delicate  to  convey  a  correct  impreeeion  of  its  features.  But 
the  oauBS  of  truth,  however  distasteful,  must  not  be  saorificed 
to  a  false  national  pride  or  a  mistaken  love  of  oountry.  And, 
if  rightly  appreciated,  the  fact  that — notwithstaning  the 
great  mass  of  crime  and  vice  poured  upon  their  shores  for  half 
a  century — the  Australians  have  emerged  &om  beneath  their 
burthen  as  healthy,  energetic,  and  eound-hearted  a  oommunity 
aa  any  in  the  world,  will  redound  much  more  to  their  honour 
on  the  one  hand,  than  the  disgrace  of  having  borne  that 
burthen  will  affect  them  on  the  other.  The  old  convict  system, 
although  it  has  unfortunately  left  its  traces  in  many  direo- 
tiona,  now  survives  only  in  the  lingering  memorisB  and 
fading  recollections  of  the  people  of  the  last  generation.  It 
waa  on  the  whole  a  thing  of  eo  mixed  a  nature  of  good  and 
evil  that  while  it  is  inpoeeible  to  speak  of  it  in  terms  of 
eulogy  it  is  also  difficult  to  condemn  it  {^together. 

The  convict  ships  on  their  arrival  in  Port  Jackson  were 
generally  anohored  in  Sydney  Cove,  and  although,  aooording 
to  the  regulations,  the  sentries  were  ordered  to  prevent 
unauthorised  persons  from  coming  on  board,  and  to  stop  all 
written  or  verbal  oommonications  with  the  shore  on  the  wirt  of 
the  prisoners,  without  the  permission  of  the  officer  in  diarge, 
the  duty  was  generally  performed  in  so  fbeble  and  ooreless 
manner  that  little  difflculty  was  experienced  by  the  convicts 
who  had  &iends  in  the  colony  in  maUng  them  aware  of 
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their  acriral  and  the  circumetanaea  in  whioh  the;  were  plaoed. 
Thoas  who  are  aoquointed  with  the  generaj  habits  and 
oharaoter  of  the  orimmol  olaaaea  in.  the  pEurent  country,  know 
the  extent  and  the  nature  of  the  sort  of  freemasonry  which 
prevaila  among  them.  It  may  to  some  persona  sound  like 
exaggeration  to  say,  that  they  appear  to  hare  an  inatinotive 
kuowled^  of  each  other,  but  such  ia  the  fact  That  they 
frequently  show  great  devotion,  and  evince  the  most  self- 
Bacrifioing  kindness,  not  only  to  their  immediate  frienda 
when  "  in  trouble,"  but  to  persons  of  their  own  class  of  whom 
they  had  no  previous  knowledge,  is  well  known.  This  fellow- 
ship  is  not,  however,  extended  in  any  considerable  degree  to 
prisoners  who,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  may  be  called  the 
criminals  of  ohonoe  ; — that  is,  those  who — mostly  yonog 
persons  under  oircumstanoea  of  strong  temptation — have  by  a 
single  false  step,  a  solitary  lapse  from  virtue,  become 
temporary  criminals.  Such  persons,  when  opportunity  offers, 
soon  emerge  from  their  fallen  state,  wiser,  and,  in  many  cases 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  better  membere  of  society.  It  is  the  class 
of  professional  criminals  only  amongst  whom  the  freemasonry 
spoken  of  exists  to  its  AiU  extent.  This  class  no  doubt 
formed  a  large  proportion  of  the  prisoners  sent  to  New  South 
Wales  iu  the  old  convict  times  -  and  most  of  them  on  their 
urival  hod  frienda  or  acquaintanoea  ready  to  receive,  or  at  all 
events  to  offer,  them  such  advice  and  osaiBtance  as  would 
enable  them  to  evade  the  more  severe  kinds  of  labour,  or 
perhaps  even  to  esoape  from  enforced  labour  altogether.  The 
general  means  of  oommuQioation  between  the  shore  and  the 
oonvict  ships  was  through  the  Government  boate  crews,  who 
were  themselves  prieoners  aeaigned  to  the  service  of  the 
harbour  master,  the  health  offloer,  the  pilots,  or  other  officials. 
Under  the  facilities  afforded  for  these  men,  wives  or  women 
who  had  just  arrived  were  able  to  commoninite  with  hu»- 
bands,  or  those  who  should  have  been  their  husbands,  who 
had  preceded  them  in  the  voyage  "  across  the  herring'pond ;" 
and  old  aasooiatea  in  crime  were  enabled  to  see  each  ouier,  to 
compare  notes,  and  to  concoct  plans  of  Aiture  action.  Boats 
manned  by  convicts,  either  in  private  or  public  employ- 
ment, hovered  round  a  prison-ship  &om  the  flrei  moment  of 
her  arrival  to  the  last  of  the  discharge  of  her  living  freight; 
and  the  interval  that  elapsed  between  the  two  periods  afforded 
opportonitiea  for  the  fullest  exercise  of  ingenuity  in  the  arts 
of  imposition  and  concealment  Aasignment  to  private 
penona  was  generally  considered  a  much  less  dreadful  £ate  by 
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these  people  than  heiag  sent  to  governm&nt  or  public  labour. 
The  latter  wae,  indeed,  looked  upon  ae  the  lowest  depth  of 
degradation  to  ^hich  miBfortune  could  reduos  them ;  and 
henoe  all  means  were  resoiited  to  in  order  to  evade  it. 
Macquarie's  extensive  bnildinf;  operations,  and  hia  nnmeroua 
public  improvements,  neoessitated  the  retention  in  the  govem- 
ment  gangs  of  all  who  could  use  the  hammer,  ^le  chisel,  the 
axe,  or  the  saw.  All  who  could  work  in  wood,  in  stone,  or  in 
iron  were  kept  "in  government,"  as  the  phrase  was.  And  it 
was  to  enable  them  to  avoid  this  fate,  that  friends  on  shore 
sought  to  communicate  the  means  of  escape  from  it  to  those 
who  had  just  anchored.  For  many  years  the  records  sent  out 
with  prisoners  were  so  few  and  scanty,  that  on  their  arrival 
in  the  colony  little  or  nothing  beyond  what  they  themselves 
chose  to  reveal  was  known  to  the  authorities  as  to  their 
oocnpations  or  callings  before  conviction.  The  selection  of 
almost  every  convict  mechanio  for  the  Government  works 
became  at  length  so  notorious,  and  so  much  dreaded  by  the 
class  affected  by  it,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  any 
newly  arrived  prisoner  to  acknowledge  that  he  knew  any 
handicraft  connected  with  the  building  arL  The  utmost 
vigilance  of  the  authorities  was  ofteo  at  fault,  and  it  became 
at  length  necessary  to  award  a  heavy  punishment  to  those  who 
wera  fonnd  guilty  of  concealing  their  trades.  The  chief 
engineer  at  Sydney  wis  particularly  charged  with  the  duty 
of  discovering  the  callings  of  those  who  were  suspected  of 
deception  in  this  respect,  and  when  he  could  not  succeed  the 
superintendent  of  convicts  was  authorised  to  watoh  closely 
those  who  in  private  assignment  gave  evidence  of  their 
handicraft  knowledge  or  skill;  and  upon  bis  report  the 
concealed  mechanic  was  taken  from  the  employment  of  the 
master  who  had  been  lucky  enough  to  secure  his  services,  and 
forthwith  sent  to  join  one  of  the  Govpmment  gangs.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  want  of  skilled  labour  for  private 
enterprise  was  such  that  most  of  the  free  settlers  and 
emancipist  employers  willingly  afforded  assistance  to  prisoners 
who  tried  to  evade  the  regulations.  The  great  demand  for 
skilled  labour  and  its  almost  entire  absorptian  by  the  Govern- 
ment, were  indeed  productive  of  the  worst  results ;  favour- 
itism, bribery,  and  petty  scheming  were  fostered ;  the  most 
barefaced  falsehood  on  the  part  of  both  master  and  convict 
ftequently  resorted  to ;  and  at  the  same  time  private  enterprise 
was  checked  and  hampered  in  a  most  deplorable  manner.  It 
likewise  often  happened  that  convicts  who  had  relatives  or 
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friends  in  Sydney  procured  themaelvesto  bBasBig:Ded  to  them 
by  professing  a  knowledge  of  the  partlonlar  trade  or  pursnit 
(if  not  oonneoted  with  building)  inwhioh  they  were  engaged, 
audio  aome  cases  eYencooBidenibleanms  of  money — thefrtuta 
probably  of  former  orimeB, — w«re  paid  by  prisoQerB  to  influ- 
«ntial  parties  to  induce  them  to  apply  for  them  bb  asaigned 
servants.  The  assignment  was  of  course  in  such  cases 
merely  nominal ;  and  if  the  application  was  successful,  as  in 
fact  it  generally  was,  the  conviot  was  thenceforth  almost  as 
tn&  £rom  interference  and  oontrol  as  if  he  bad  landed  in  the 
colony  a  free  maa.  This  inequality  of  pauishment — these 
preminma  held  out  to  craft  and  cunning — were  amongst  the 
worst  features  of  the  transportation  system.  The  oonntry 
meohanio  or  labonrer,  transported  perhaps  for  some  share  in 
a  poaching  a&ay,  bat  oomparatiTety  innocent  in  heart,  nnso- 
phisticatea  in  t^araoter,  and  unknown  to  the  criminal  olasa, 
was  generally  doomed  to  the  heaviest  toil ;  while  the 
Bucoessful  city  swindler,  forger,  or  piotpooket  managed,  with 
the  help  of  money  or  the  assistance  of  former  friends  and 
associates  who  had  preoeded  him  in  his  enforced  exile,  not 
only  to  escape  the  just  penalty  of  his  oifences,  bat  to  enter 
npon  a  new  stage  of  existence,  where  labour  was  better  paid 
and  life  much  more  easily  supported  than  in  the  coimtry  bom 
which  he  had  been  banished.  Whatever  its  benefits  to 
particular  colonists,  or  even  to  the  colony  at  large  in 
developing  its  resources,  the  system  of  private  assignment 
was  fertile  in  the  production  of  plans  of  petty  scheming,  craft, 
and  evasion ;  as  well  as  Mghtfully  nnequfu  in  its  operation 
on  the  prison  srs. 

The  course  generally  pursued  on  the  arrival  of  apriaon'ship 
was  as  follows :  The  Qovernor's  secretary  proceeded  on  board, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  surgeon-superintendent,  the  captain, 
and  the  ship's  company,  the  convicts  were  mustered  on  the 
qaartei>-deok.  Each  prisoner  was  asked  his  name,  the  time 
and  place  of  bis  trial,  his  sentence,  native  place,  and  trade  or 
oooapation.  His  exact  height  was  then  measured  and  oare- 
fuUy  registered,  together  with  the  colour  of  his  eyes,  hair, 
complexion,  and  any  particular  mark  that  might  tend  to 
eatablish  his  identi^.  Inquiries  were  made  as  to  his  ccnduot 
during  the  voyage,  his  general  oapaoity  for  labour,  and  other 
matters  likely  to  be  osefbl  in  determining  the  nature  of  the 
employment  for  which  be  was  beat  fitted.  When  this  mustering 
of  the  prisoners  was  complete,  the  Governor  appointed  a  day 
for  their  debaikation;  and  at  the  time  fixed  they  were  all 
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provided  with  new  olothing.  landed,  aad  marohed  to  the  gaol 
yard,  and  there  drawn  up  in  Unea  for  hia  Exoellency's  inspeo- 
tioQ.  The  oaptiin  of  the  transport,  the  surgeoD-aaperin- 
teudent,  the  chief  engineer,  and  the  auperintendent  of  conviots 
attended  the  Governor  at  these  inveatigationB.  The  super- 
intendent of  convicts,  when  all  waa  ready,  read  out  from  a 
list  previously  prepared  the  deetination  of  eaoh  man ;  if  to 
the  use  of  the  Government,  to  what  department ;  if  to  private 
asaignment,  to  whose  seivioe.  In  rare  ca^a,  and  under 
peculiar  circamatances,  priaonera  were  sometimes  allowed  to 
go  at  large  immediately  after  arrivaL  This  course  waa 
generally  adopted  in  conaeqnenoe  of  aome  oommunioation 
originating  in  the  influenoe  of  private  Men^  in  England. 
When  the  inspeotjon  was  fluiahed,  the  Governor  uaually 
addressed  to  the  prisoners  a  few  words  of  advice  and 
enoouragement — expressing  hia  hopes  that  the  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  their  situation  would  lead  to  a  change  in 
conduct,  and  that  aa  they  had  now  the  opportunity  to  reform 
they  would  endeavour  to  take  advantage  of  it.  In  the  new 
career  upon  which  they  were  eDtering,  he  took  care  to 
explicitly  assure  them  that  the  past  would  be  foigotten ;  that 
henceforward  their  auooesa  and  happiness  in  thia  life  would 
depend  upon  their  future  conduet ;  and  that  good  behaviour 
alone  could  entitle  them  to  any  indulgence  or  mitigation  of 
their  aentonoe.  The  priaonera  were  then  marched  off,  under 
charge  of  the  constables,  to  enter  upon  the  various  employ- 
ments to  which  they  had  been  assigned.  Thoae  deatined  for 
service  in  the  interior  were  usually  sent  by  water  to  Paira- 
matta,  and  from  thence  forwarded  to  the  various  districts 
where  the  settlers  resided  who  had  applied  for  their  aervicea. 
They  were  uanally  lodged  in  the  gaols  of  the  different  towns 
through  which  they  passed,  and  handed  over  to  the  charge  of 
their  new  masters  as  opportunity  offered. 

In  the  reception  and  distribution  of  female  convicts,  the 
proceedings  were  aomewhat  different  After  being  mustered 
on  board  ahip,  they  were  permitted  to  land  in  their  own 
dreaaea,  and  not  in  thoae  provided,  by  the  Qovernment.  It 
was  thought  highlv  desirable  in  their  caee  to  promote  a  feeling 
of  self-respect,  and  to  encouragea  regard  £br  personal  appear- 
asce.  Those  who  had  husbands  in  the  colony  were  allowed  to 
join  them,  if  the  character  and  condition  of  the  men  were 
such  aa  to  justify  the  expectation  or  to  give  reasonable  hope 
of  reformation.  Women,  who  had  been  assigned  to  private 
service,  were  forwarded  to  their  various  destinations,  and  the 
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remunder — the  tetnabory,  tlie  inoorng^ble,  the  invalida,  and 
those  who  had  yonng  children,  to  the  female  factory  at  Paira- 
matto.  Each  peraon  who  received  a  female  asBigned  coDvict 
had  to  sign  an  agreement,  by  whioh  he  bound  himael^  under 
a  panalty  of  twenty  pounds,  to  retain  her  in  his  service  for 
the  space  of  three  years,  fisding  the  neceesEoy  subsistence, 
clothing,  and  lodging ;  and  in  no  oase  to  allow  her  beyond 
hie  control,  except  with  the  approbation  of  a  magistrate,  or  in 
case  of  misconduct  legally  proved. 

In  deciding  on  the  nature  of  the  employment  to  'which 
the  newly  arrived  prisoners  were  sent— whether  they  were 
doomed  to  labour  on  government  works  or  were  assigned  to 
the  service  of  private  maBtere, — the  differencesof  their  crimes, 
their  terms  of  punishment,  and  their  previous  eharacters  in 
Great  Britain,  were  entirely  overlooked.  So  that  the  oonvict^s 
&t«  was  in  no  degree  proportioned  to  his  offence,  but  rather 
depended  upon  his  physical  strength,  mechanical  knowledge, 
or  real  or  imagined  aptitude,  in  the  opinion  of  the  of&oials, 
for  any  particular  pursuit  or  employment  The  conditiooB 
of  those  who  were  assigned  to  private  persona  were  aa  widely 
various  as  it  is  possible  to  oonoeive.  It  depended  upon  th« 
circumstances  and  characters  of  people  of  all  ranks  and  all 
descriptions.  The  class  of  convicts  in  private  alignment 
most  envied  by  their  fellows  were  those  acquainted  with  the 
lighter  in-door  trades— such  as  tailors  and  shoemakers.  The 
services  of  these  prisoners  were  often  applied  for  by  the  lower 
class  of  government  oiScials,  overseers,  clerks  in  offices,  and 
others  in  similar  circumstances  of  genteel  mediocrity.  These 
people,  from  their  position  and  opportunities  usually  possessed 
considerable  influence  with  those  who  had  the  disposal  of  the 
assigned  convicts  ;  and  as  the  class  of  prisoners  now  referred 
to  were  for  the  most  part  unsuited  to  bush  labour,  and  conse- 
quently not  in  much  request  with  the  country  settlers,  and 
were  almost  useless  on  the  Government  works,  their  applica- 
tions were  generally  successful.  The  labour  of  the  convict 
arttzan  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  assigned  in  this 
manner  wan  of  course  not  required  by  his  official  or  olerioal 
master;  but  nevertheless  the  latter  expected  to  make  a  oon- 
siiierable  profit  out  of  the  arrangement,  and  therefore,  for  a 
direct  money  payment,  varying  from  five  to  ten  shillings 
weeklv,  he  usually  agreed  to  allow  hisassigned  man  toemploy 
himself  elsewhere  in  the  best  manner  he  was  able.  In  retaro 
for  this  weekly  payment,  and  so  long  as  it  was  regularly 
made,  the  convict  was  allowed  to  be  at  large,  and  his  time 
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and  taleota  wers  entirely  at  Us  own  disposal.  He  either 
hired  himself  for  wetgee  to  some  employer  in  his  own  trade, 
or,  if  BO  minded,  set  np  in  business  on  Mb  own  aooount  The 
condition  of  a  skilled  workman  under  this  indulgence  waa 
Tery  superior  to  that  of  most  of  his  fellow-prisoners  ;  and  if 
he  was  moderately  industrioQB  he  _foTind  no  difficulty  in 
paying  to  bid  nominal  master  tbe  weekly  amount  necessary 
to  ensure  his  liberty.  In  some  oaaes  oonviots  who  were 
possessed  of  money  on  their  arrival,  and  who  managed  to  get 
some  suitable  person  to  Apply  for  them  as  aBsigned  servants, 
bought  olf  the  master's  interest  in  their  labours  at  onoe  ;  the 
employer  of  course  in  such  oaaea  agreeing  to  forego  all  future 
claims,  and  to  exercise  merely  a  nominal  oontrol  in  order  to 
keep  np  appearances. 

There  were  atitl  worse  features  of  the  assignment  system 
than  those  previously  mentioned.  One  of  them  was  the  practice 
of  assigning  prisoners  to  magistrates  and  other  influential 
OoTemment  officers  in  payment  of  their  salaries,  or  as  part  of 
the  recognised  emoluments  attached  to  their  offices.  Some 
magistrates  had  no  less  than  six  or  eight  prisoners  a^isigned  to 
them  in  virtue  of  their  office,  and  quit«  irrespective  of  the 
number  to  which  by  the  regulations  they  were  entitled  as 
settlers,  to  work  on  their  farms,  as  house  servants,  or  in  any 
other  capacity.  Magistrates  and  pablio  functionaries  drew 
rations  bom  the  public  store  for  all  the  prisoners  assigned  to 
them  in  virtue  of  their  office.  The  prisoners  were,  indeed,  sup- 
posed to  be  in  public  employment  The  value  of  the  rations  of 
course  varied  with  the  price  of  provisions ;  about  fifteen  pounds 
sterling  a  year  was  considered  the  average  value  of  a  ration. 
In  many  instances,  this  system  of  paying  officers  by  assigning 
themtheservioesof  prisoners,  was  carried  to  suoha  length  that 
the  most  fiightful  immorality  and  vice  were  the  direct  con- 
sequences. Such  was  often  the  case  where  the  assigned 
prisoners  were  females.  Magistrates,  in  some  of  the  mors 
remote  districts,  did  not  hesitate  to  appear  in  pablio  with  their 
assigned  women,  with  whom  it  was  notorious  that  they  were 
living  on  terms  of  improper  intimacy.  The  indirect  oon- 
Bsquences  were,  if  possible,  still  worse.  The  magistrate  or 
officer  whose  emoluments  depended  on  the  prisoners  assigned 
to  him  being  able  to  work  at  their  trades,  or  otherwise  to 
procure  money  and  to  pay  him  a  certain  portion  of  their 
earnings,  had  of  course  a  direct  personal  interest  in  shielding 
them  from  the  oonsequences  of  any  crime  they  might  commit 
If,  as  often  happened,  an  assigned  man  "  got  into  trouble,"  or 
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was  in  danger  of  losing  hie  liberty,  it  was  liis  maetei's  interest 
to  do  all  in  bis  power  to  prevent  it  The  amonnt  paid  hj 
these  men  to  their  masters  for  being  allowed  to  employ  tbein- 
selvee  when  and  how  tbey  liked,  added  to  the  -value  of  the 
rations  whiob  tht  master  drew  from  tbe  public  store,  and 
either  sold  or  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  feeding  those  wbo  had 
been  aaauned  to  him  as  a  private  settler,  could  not  have  been 
less  tha^thirty  to  forl^  pounds  sterling  a  year  in  each  case. 
Six  assigned  men  would  thus  have  been  equal  to  a  salary  of 
about  two  hundred  pounds  a  year.  The  direct  interest  whioh 
a  master  had  under  euch  oircumetances  in  shielding  his  men 
from  punishment  for  their  offences  acted  as  a  strong  encourage- 
ment to  orime.  The  prisoners  knew  that  even  if  detected  they 
had  little  to  feai,  because  it  was  their  masters'  interest  that 
they  should  esoaps.  They  knew  that  if  flogged  or  imprisoned 
he  would  be  the  loser,  and  therefore  felt  Eissured  that  he  would 
exert  himself  to  prevent  it  They  were  also  aware  that  so  long 
as  they  regularly  bro&ght  biin  ^e  weekly  amount  agreed  upon 
he  would  not  be  inoUned  to  look  too  narrowly  into  the  meana 
hy  whioh  it  was  obtained.  Tbers  were  of  course  many  exoep- 
tions  to  such  diHgracefiil  conduct  as  this  on  the  part  of  pubUo 
officers,  but  that  the  result  was  in  many  cases  euch  as  is  here 
statsd  it  is  impossible  to  deny. 

Sut  even  this  lowest  depth  has  a  lower  still ;  and  the  deepest 
depth  of  the  aesigmnent  system  has  not  yet  been  revealed. 
The  masters  spoken  of  above — magistrates  and  the  higher 
class  of  public  of&oers — were  generally  compelled,  by  the  pro- 
minence of  their  position,  topaysemetningli^e  aproper  regard 
to  outward  decency  and  propriety  in  their  connexions  -with 
their  assigned  servants.  But  uiere  was  a  lower  class  of  officials, 
many  of  whom  were  indeed  conviote  themselves,  who  were 
not  under  any  such  security  for  good  behaviour.  These  were 
the  petty  superintendents  and  overseers  of  govemmentgangs, 
and  others  in  similar  surbordinate  positions.  Of  107  superin- 
tendents, overseers,  and  clerks  in  charge  of  road  and  other 
gangs,  in  1818,  only  thirty-eight  belonged  to  the  free  class  <^ 
the  community,  while  sixty-nine  were  convicts.  All  these 
men  were  remunerated  in  whole  or  in  part  in  the  way  stated 
above — that  is,  by  having  prisoners  assigned  to  thsm,  whose 
rations  they  drew  and  disposed  of  to  tbs  settlers,  or  in  any 
way  they  thought  proper,  while  the  men  were  allowed  to  hire 
themselves  out  wherever  they  thought  fit,  and  so  long  as  they 
regularly  handed  over  to  their  nominal  masters  a  due  propor- 
tion of  their  earnings  or  plunder  were  seldom  interfered  with. 
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The  oonseqnenoeB  of  aesigning  piiaonars  to  men  tLo  vera 
oonviotfl  themselves,  and  whose  sentences  were  still  unexpirod, 
had  a  moat  disastrous  eSeot  on  the  morals  of  both  msater  and 
eeryant.  It  is  impossible  to  oonoeive  anything  which  oould 
tend  in  a  greater  degiee  to  the  promotion  of  crime,  or  whioh 
waa  more  calculated  to  destroy  all  the  landmarks  which  society 
has  eet  ap,  than  the  relative  positions  in  which  this  feature 
of  the  aasignment  system  plaoed  a  oertMn  aeotion  of  the  oom- 
munity.  The  107  petty  overseers  and  sapeiintendents  of 
gangs  above  referred  to  had  108  men  assigned  to  them,  who 
were  what  was  called  "  on  the  store,"  that  is,  victualled  by  the 
Government^  and  whose  weekly  rations  they  drew  ;  together 
with  twenty-five  who  were  "off  the  store,  or  not  provided 
with  CK)Teniment  rations.  The  proportion  of  the  earnings  of 
these  133  men  which  went  into  the  pockets  of  their  masters 
varied  according  to  the  ability  and  skill  of  the  prisoner  and 
the  character  of  the  master.  A  Patliamentaiy  paper,  published 
in  1622,  but  having  reference  to  a  period  some  years  pre- 
vioudr  Bays ; — 

**  The  manner  in  which  the  overseers  are  iemnnerat«d  has 
appeared  to  every  one  capable  of  forming  a  ^ndgment  of  its 
affects  to  be  highly  objectionable ;  it  oonsista  in  the  allowance 
of  a  ration  and  a  half,  and  the  assignment  of  one  or  more 
conviote,  who  are  in  most  cases  victualled  by  Gkivernmsnt, 
and  who  in  return  for  the  exemption  that  is  allowed  to  them 
from  all  control,  and  the  pursuit  of  any  occupation,  engage  to 
pay  their  overseer  a  snm  amounting  to  five  shillingB  per  week, 
if  they  allow  the  overseer  to  draw  their  ration,  and  ten  ahillinga 
in  case  they  draw  it  themselves.  The  effects  produced  by 
this  arrangement  on  the  convicts  at  their  first  distribution 
have  alreuy  been  observed,  and  its  eontinoance  is  no  less 
injaiioas  to  the  system  of  discipline  than  to  the  parties  whom 
it  is  intended  to  remunerate.  The  assigned  convict  becomes 
in  many  instances  responsible  to  a  person  who  is  in  no  higher 
condition  than  himaelf,  many  of  tiie  overseers  being  them- 
selves oonvicts.  The  selection  of  the  assigned  convicts  being 
left  principally  to  the  overseer,  it  is  made  with  reference  to 
the  means  of  payment  possessed  by  them,  and  not  to  their 
characters  or  conduct ;  hence  it  has  happened  that  the  most 
guilty  individuals  have  enjoyed  all  the  privilegee  that  were 
declared  to  belong  exclusively  to  good  conduct,  and  that  they 
have  purchased  them  with  money  instead  of  gaining  them  by 
long  servitude. 

•'  Thu    majority   of    the    assigned    conviots    consist    of 
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mechanics,  who  are  enabled  by  their  industiy  to  folfll  their 
eogagemant  to  their  overeeer  as  long  as  their  labour  is  in 
demand;  ondthey  are  proteotedArom  arrest  by  being  famished 

with  pasBes  signed  by  the  supeiiotendeat,  as  a  speciai  proteo- 
tion  in  the  districts  to  which  they  may  resort ;  b^t  if  the 
d(!niand  for  their  labour  or  their  industry  should  fail,  or  what 
more  frequently  ocours,  if  the  profits  they  may  derive  tconx 
it  be  spent  in  luxury  and  excess,  the  weekly  payment  to  the 
overseer  falls  into  arrear,  and  he  is  compelled  to  apply  either 
to  the  magistrate  for  pnnishment,  or  to  the  principal  enperin- 
tendent  for  the  assignment  of  another  convict ;  again,  if  the 
employer  of  the  assigned  convict  fails  in  paying  his  wages, 
the  overseer  is  not  only  a  loser,  but  the  convict  is  returned  to 
the  service  of  Government,  by  which  a  certain  amount  of 
punishment  is  inflicted  upon  him  for  the  default  of  another. " 

It  was  manifestly  the  interest  of  these  convict  overseers 
to  wink  at  the  crimes  of  the  men  assigned  to  them,  to  throw 
every  opportunity  for  plunder  in  their  way,  and  to  shield  them 
from  the  consequences  of  their  crimes.  They  were  the  better 
able  to  do  this,  because  the  duties  of  many  of  the  higher 
class  of  superintendents  arid  overseers  in  the  service  of  the 
Government  were  performed  in  merely  a  nominal  manner. 
They  were  too  much  occupied  by  iniereats  of  their  own  to 
attend  to  the  labour  or  conduct  of  those  over  whom  they  were 
plsced,  so  that  most  of  their  duties  were  left  to  their  convict 
Bubordicates,  who  were  thus  able  to  carry  out  their  schemes, 
and  to  play  into  the  hands  of  their  osaigned  men  for  their 
mutual  interests.  As  to  the  control  these  petty  convict 
superintendents  generally  exercised  over  the  gangs  left  in 
their  charge  it  was  of  the  slightest  possible  kind.  They 
neither  possessed  the  power  to  compel  the  m.en  to  work  nor 
the  skill  to  direct  them.  The  convict  overseer  was  often  bo 
mixed  up  with  his  men  and  implicated  in  their  offences  that 
he  dared  not  inform  against  them.  And  even  had  he  possessed 
sufficient  courage  and  integrity  to  attempt  to  compel  them  to 
labour,  or  to  expose  their  evil  doings,  he  would  have  been 
visited  by  the  bitter  animosity  of  the  whole  gang.  Under 
such  a  condition  of  things  the  amount  of  work  performed  was 
very  trifling.  Those  best  able  to  judge  say  that  the  labour 
of  three  prisoners  in  the'  public  service  was  not  more  than 
equal  to  that  of  one  free  man. 

To  remedy  as  far  as  possible  the  want  of  efficient  control 
over  the  gangs  of  men  employed  in  public  works,  a  f>ystem 
was  introduced  in  1817  by  which,  wherever  It  was  praoticable, 
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the  meo  were  allotted  certain  veekly  tasks.  If  they  performed 
the  required  quantity  of  work  before  the  end  of  the  week 
they  were  allowed  to  employ  themselves  with  private  peraoiiB 
for  the  portion  whioh  remained.  The  result  of  this  change 
was  surprising,  and  the  circumstance  whioh  brought  it  about 
illustratea  very  forcibly  the  necessity  which  existed  for  somd 
alteration.  It  was  as  follows  :— Governor  Mscquarie  com- 
plained that  Mr.  Ore  en  way,  the  architect  and  builder 
entrusted  with  the  erection  of  the  atables  whioh  still  stand 
near  Oovemment- house,  made  very  slow  progress  with  hie 
work,  and  desired  to  know  the  reason.  The  account  says : 
"  Mr.  G-reenway  insisted  that  it  was  owing  to  the  defective 
system  of  government  labour,  and  offered  tJie  Governor  that 
if  he  would  allow  him  to  select  ten  stonemasons,  and  to  employ 
them  exclusively  in  the  cutting  and  finishing  of  the  stone 
work  of  one  of  the  towers  of  the  stables,  and  in  fixing  the 
smbrasurea,  which,  according  to  the  system  then  being  pur- 
sued woald  take  the  labour  of  thirty  men  for  six  weeks,  ha 
would  undertake  to  accomplish  it  in.  one,  by  simply  offering  to 
the  ten  workmen  as  much  time  for  their  own  profit  as  they 
found  they  could  make  out  of  the  week.  This  offer  was 
accepted ;  and  such  was  tlie  alacrity  with  whioh  the  mea 
worked  that  in  three  days  and  a  half  the  GoTerninent  task  waa 
finished,  and  they  had  the  rest  of  the  week  to  work  for 
themselves."  This  is  no  doubt  an  extreme  instance,  but  to 
those  who  know  how  time  waa  wasted  and  worked  delayed  in 
the  old  convict  times,  it  will  not  appear  by  any  mesne  an 
incredible  one. 

The  result  of  the  change  from  day  work  to  task  work  was 
at  first  hailed  with  pleasure  by  all  parties.  The  settlers  had 
been  so  much  inconvenienced  by  the  almost  complete 
absorption  of  skilled  labour  by  the  Government^  that  they 
-were  rejoiced  at  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  portion  of  it 
however  small  The  convicts  themselves  were  alao  delighted. 
The  most  etficient  mechanics  bod  long  complained  that  they 
were  punished  not  for  their  offences  but  for  their  skilL 
Unskilled  labourers,  and  other  convicts  of  trades  not  con- 
nected with  building,  had  for  many  years  previously  to  this 
been  allowed  tickets- of-leave,  to  employ  themselves  for  their 
own  benefit,  after  serving  three  years  of  their  sentence.  This 
was  even  the  case  with  those  who  had  been  assigned  to 
private  persons ;  while  the  skilled  meohamoe  in  the  employ 
of  the  Government  were  kept  from  all  hope  of  liberty,  because 
their  services  were  oonsidered  essential  to  the  progress  of  the 
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public  workB,  and  oould  not  be  dispenBad  vdih.  Eren  after 
the  expiration  of  the  full  term  for  vMoh  they  \rere  tran- 
Bpoited  there  is  reason  to  belieTS  that  many  of  theee  pereona 
were  detained  at  forced  labour  beoansa  they  conld  not  prove, 
without  the  asBi&tanoe  of  records  to  which  they  had  no  m.eans 
of  aoceae,  that  their  sentences  had  terminated.  These  ciroam- 
atances  bred  in  the  minds  of  persona  so  situated  net  only  a 
strong  distaste  for  work,  bat  a  most  unwholesome  feeling  of 
antagonism  against  those  who  were  instrniaeiital  in  heeping 
them  in  such  an  inferior  and  un&yonrable  positioii.  There 
existed  indeed  amongst  tbem  what  may  be  termed  a  passive 
ooospiraoy  agunst  vorlc  It  was  regarded  aa  disgraceful 
on  the  part  of  any  mui  amongst  them  to  do  any  more  than 
he  was  absolutely  oompelled.  It  was  mads  a  point  of  honour 
to  do  as  little  as  poasible  at  all  times,  and  under  all  oircum- 
stancea,  and  to  suoh  an  extent  wae  this  carried  that  there  was 
a  regular  system  of  signs  and  maateuTres  by  which  the 
approach  of  any  offloet  or  sther  person  before  whom  it  was 
considered  desirable  that  some  show  of  activity  should  be 
maintained,  was  rapidly  commnnioated  &om  one  part  of  a 
building  or  public  work  to  another. 

The  Failiamentary  paper  before  referred  to,  spealdng  in 
reference  to  convict  labour  on  Government  wori^  says  : — 
"The  labour  required  by  the  chief  engineer  irom the GoTsm- 
ment  convicts,  is  in  its  nature  purely  coercive  ;  they  derive 
no  advantage  £com  it,  and  have  no  interest  in  improving  or 
augmenting  it ;  they  have  not  even  the  ordinary  incentive 
held  out  to  other  convicts,  from  the  hope,  or  rather  the 
expectation,  of  a  remission  of  their  punishment  at  the  periods 
at  whioh  they  are  granted  to  others ;  and  they  are  well  aware 
that  any  skill  that  they  may  acquire  or  display  in  the  service 
of  Government  will  be  the  cause  of  their  further  detention  in 
it.  From  the  nature  of  the  superintendence  under  whioh  it 
is  carried  on,  and  the  di£3culty  of  procuring  better,  no  accurate 
information  is  afforded  of  the  progress  that  is  made." 

Under  such  circumBtances,  the  men,  as  might  naturally 
have  been  expected,  frequently  absconded  from  their  work. 
The  Parliamentary  paper  goes  on  to  say : — "  The  defence  made 
by  these  oonvicte  when  apprehended,  very  natnr^y  refers  to 
the  greater  extent  of  compulsory  service  that  they  are  made 
to  endure  in  the  service  of  Government  than  is  alloted  to  any 
other  description  of  oonviota ;  not  on  account  of  ^eir  crimes, 
but  on  account  of  their  mechanical  skill,  or  the  value  of  their 
aervioes.     This  distinction,  so  prejudicial  to  the  real  objects 
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of  disoipUne,  hea  leoeiTed  some  limitation  in  tlie  17tii  article 
of  the  regulations  made  by  Goremor  Maoquorie  in  the 
month  of  June,  1819,  in  whioh  it  was  declared,  that  on  the 
expiration  of  four  years  passed  in  the  servioe  of  GOYomment, 
convicts  who  shoold  have  conducted  themselves  honestly, 
soberly,  and  diligently  during  that  time,  should  be  entitled 
to  receive,  and  should  aotnally  reoejve,  tickets-of-leave.  The 
oonviots  in  the  servioe  of  O^iTemmaut  are  thus  placed  in  a 
vorse  situation  than  those  in  the  nervice  of  a  settler,  to 
whom  a  term  of  three  years'  service  is  assigned  by  Governor 
Macquarie's  regulations  of  the  9th  January,  1813." 

And  again  : — "  The  distcibation  of  ths  convicts  in  the  flrat 
instance,  the  resnmptioa  of  their  services  at  subsequent 
periods,  the  extension  of  them  beyond  the  terms  assigned 
to  others,  have  oontributed  to  create  an  universal  impression 
npon  the  minds  of  the  convicts  that  skilfulness  in  work, 
rather  than  immoral  conduct,  was  the  cause  of  their  first 
enthrabnent,  and  the  measure  of  its  continuance.  This 
feeling  produces  dlsconragementi  carelessness,  and  not  unfre- 
qnenuy  malioions  and  wanton  destmotion  of  the  property 
of  government" 

The  extraordinary  results  obtained  at  first  from  convict 
labour  by  task  work,  as  compared  with  the  lazy,  dilatory 
system  previously  in  use,  occasioned  the  general  adoption  of 
the  former  after  a  short  trial,  although  Gkivemor  Macquarie 
was  strongly  opposed  to  the  change.  The  amount  of  work 
required  of  the  prisoners  under  the  task-work  svstem  was,  in 
most  oases,  fixed  at  what  free  nien  would  conuoer  a  very  low 
standard.  In  dlearing  land  each  labourer  was  required  to 
fell  the  timber  on  an  acre  of  ground  for  a  week's  work ;  and 
to  bnm  off  sixty  rods  in  the  same  period.  Sawyers  were  to 
out  700  feet  of  timber  a  week.  Road  gangs  were  required  to 
make  good  a  certain  length  of  road  in  a  month ;  stonemasons 
to  cut  or  to  lay  a  certain  quantity,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  work  ;  and  other  trades  were  tasked  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  chief  centres  of  conviot  iodustry  in  Sydney  were  the 
lumber  yard  and  the  dockyard,  both  situated  in  Lower 
George-street.  The  trades  carried  on  in  the  former  place 
were  blacksmiths,  locksmiths,  nailers,  iron  and  brass  founders, 
bellows-makers,  coopers,  sawyers,  painters,  lead  casters, 
harness  and  collar  makers,  tailors,  uioemakers,  carpenters, 
joiners,  and  cabinet-makers.  In  the  dockyard,  in  addition  to 
the  construotion  and  equipment  of  boats  and  small  vessels, 
and  the  loading  and  noloading  of  the  cargoes  of  timber  and 
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other  building  materiaU,  many  tradee  not  immediatrlr  con- 
iieot«d  with  ship  work  were  carried  on.  Very  lar|^  bodies  of 
men  were  also  employed  in  various  localities  about  the  cdty 
in  qnanying,  atone-cutting,  brick-making,  lime-buroiug.  and 
other  pursuits  more  or  less  connected  with  building 
operationa.  In  1819  the  number  of  prisoners  working  in 
the  Government  gangs  or  upon  Government  works  through- 
out the  colony  was  upwards  of  2600.  those  at  Sydney  alone 
amounting  to  abont  1400. 

After  the  introduction  of  task-work  for  the  day  labour 
system,  for  a  short  period,  thiugs  appeared  to  go  on  very 
favourably.  It  was  fouud  that  in  most  oases  the  men  were 
able  to  finish  their  week's  work  by  Wednesday  night,  when 
their  time  being  at  their  own  disposal  they  were  eagerly  hired 
by  the  settlers  at  good  wages  for  the  rest  of  the  week.  This 
not  only  gave  them  the  opportunity  of  earning  the  means  of 
sensual  indulgence,  but  afforded  tnem  an  amount  of  libftrty 
that  they  had  no  right  to  expect,  and  had  before  hardly  hoped 
for.  The  change  on  the  condition  of  the  prisoners  in  the 
Government  gangs  and  in  the  publio  works  was  so  great,  that 
the  order  of  things  which  before  prevailed  was  soon  completely 
reversed.  Instead  of  desiring  to  be  assigned  to  private 
persons,  as  had  previously  been  the  case,  it  became  the  almost 
universal  desire  of  the  convicts  to  he  "in  government,"  as 
they  termed  it.  The  effect,  so  far  as  private  employers  were 
concerned,  was  most  disastrous.  The  dread  of  being  "  retur- 
ned to  Government''  if  they  misbehaved  themselves  had  up 
to  this  time  exercised  a  most  salutary  influence  on  the 
conduct  of  the  prisoners  in  private  assignment  Most  of 
them  had  always  regarded  a  threat  of  that  kind  from  their 
masters  with  far  more  apprehension  than  the  lash  itsel£  But 
the  change  in  the  system  of  Gavemmeot  employment  made 
what  had  long  been  an  object  of  dread,  an  object  of  desire. 
This  altered  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  prisonara  oould  only 
be  overcome  by  the  granting  of  improper  and  unreasonable 
indulgences  on  the  part  of  the  masters.  Many  employers,  to 
prevent  tiie  inconvenience,  and  perhaps  ruin,  which  would 
follow  the  loss  of  the  services  of  their  assigned  men,  were 
obliged  to  winh  at  their  crimes,  and  some  agreed  to  pay  them 
the  same  rate  of  wages,  and  to  allow  them  the  same  rations, 
88  their  free  servants.  By  the  convict  regulations,  which  of 
oouzse,  under  the  oiroumstonoee,  bad  the  force  of  law,  the 
oommiseioQ  of  any  offence,  however  trifling,  not  merely 
sgaisflt  law  but  against  dieoipline — ensured  the  return  of 
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priBonera  in  private  assignment  to  gaol  or  to  labour  on  the 
public  worka.  The  very  stringency  of  the  regulations 
anabled  the  prieonen,  if  so  inclined,  to  take  advantage  of 
tbem,  and  to  suoh  an  extent  was  this  oarried  by  those  who 
wished  to  be  "retnrned  to  Govemmeut,"  that  all  discipline 
was  at  an  end,  and  efficient  control  no  longer  possible. 

"  There  was  thus  neither  constraint  nor  control  over  them," 
says  Mr.  GommiBeioner  Bigge,  in  his  report,  "  and  although 
the  Qovernment  task  was  quickened,  yet  the  profits  that  the 
convicts  made  by  their  own  lahonr,  were  too  frequently 
spent  in  dissipation  and  profligacy."  The  effect  of  the  change 
in  system  on  the  quality  of  ^e  work  performed  for  the 
Oovemment  soon  became  a  enbjeot  of  genem  observation.  It 
was  found  that  not  only  was  the  work  done  by  task  executed 
in  the  most  slovenly  and  careless  way,  but  that  enormous 
quantities  of  material  were  wasted  or  destroyed  instead  of 
being  used  ;  and  that  the  utmost  laxity  prevuled  on  the 
part  of  the  foremen  and  overseers  in  measuring  and  estimating 
the  qnantity  of  work  said  to  have  been  accomplished.  An 
official  investigation  into  the  latter  feature  of  the  system 
proved  the  existence  of  a  guilty  and  general  connivance  on 
the  part  of  the  convict  overseers  in  certifying  to  the  quantity 
of  work  performed.  Many  officials  of  much  higher  standing 
were  believed  to  have  been  cognisant  of  the  false  returns,  and 
to  have  profited  indirectly  if  not  directly  by  them.  Nearly  all 
the  Government  officers  were  engaged  in  private  undertatiings 
of  Bome  sort  or  other;  and  from  the  absolute  monopoly  of 
the  skilful  mechanics  by  the  Government,  they  often  found 
it  impossible  to  obtain  labourof  that  kind  except  by  conniving 
at  the  men's  slovenliness  in  exeoating  their  tasks  or  their 
dishonesty  in  tale  ormeasnrement  The  system  which  placed 
the  coveted  labour  of  the  skiUed  prisoners  at  their  own 
disposal  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  week  was  therefore 
extremely  popular  with  them ;  and  they  did  every  thing  in 
their  power  to  conceal  its  defects  and  to  exaggerate  its 
benefits.  Maoqnarie,  himself  and  Mr.  Wentworth,  the  police 
magistrate  of  Sydney,  had  always  been  opposed  to  the  task- 
work system.  The  former  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  give 
it  a  trial  in  consequence  of  the  tardy  rata  at  which  the  public 
works  proceeded  previous  to  its  introduction,  but  he  had 
oonstantly  watched  it  with  jealousy  and  seen  its  effects 
with  dislike  and  alarm.  The  complunts  of  the  settlers  were 
lood  and  iieqnent.  They  found  it  impossible  to  get  a  proper 
amoont  of  work  done  while  the  Government  hdd  out  auoh 
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strong  inducements  to  their  assigned  men  to  laziness  and 
insubordination.  "At  last,"  says  the  Parliamentorj  paper 
before  quoted,  "the  queation  was  reduced  to  this,  whetJier 
the  Oovemment  was  likely  to  be  better  served  by  retaining 
Uw  whole  labour  of  the  convicts  that  they  fad  and  maintained 
at  an  inoreased  ration,  though  the  labour  was  conducted  at  a 
slower  rate,  in  consequence  of  the  taking  away  of  all  sonroes 
of  profit  to  them  and  all  etimnlus  to  its  increase;  or  by 
allowing  them  to  divide  their  time  for  Government  and  for 
individuals,  when  maintained  at  a  lower  ration,  to  do  as  littJe 
as  they  could  for  the  former  and  as  much  as  possible  for 
themstHves." 

Great  inflaence  was  brought  to  bear  by  those  who  profited 
by  tiie  taak-work  system  of  employing  the  prisoners  in  order 
to  improve  ita  wornngand  to  ensure  its  continnonoe ;  but  the 
want  of  honest  and  ef&cient  superintendence  was  a  fbtal 
defect.  It  went  on  for  a  time,  with  various  changes  and 
modifications,  but  continued  to  get  from  bad  to  worse.  In 
order  to  keep  the  prisoners  in  Sydney  under  more  strict  control 
and  efficient  inspection,  it  was  resolved  to  erect  a  large 
barrack  where  they  could  all  lodge,  and  at  which  they  were 
mastered  every  morning,  and  where  they  were  obliged  to 
return  every  evening  at  a  certain  hour.  The  large  building 
formerly  known  as  Hyde  Park  Barracks,  and  now  used  partly 
as  an  Immigration  Depot  and  partly  as  a  branch  of  the 
Benevolent  Asylum,  at  the  east  end  of  King-street,  was 
aooordingly  erected  for  that  purpose.  Here,  for  many  years, 
about  a  thousand  convicts,  under  a  system  of  something  like 
military  regularity  and  discipline,  were  kept  But  the  plan 
of  congregating  in  one  place  so  many  men,  most  of  whom 
were  desperate  and  depraved  characters,  was  found  to  be 
attended  with  the  worst  results.  Those  who  sniFered  most  from 
the  change  were  the  more  reformed  and  decent  portion  of  the 
priaoners.  Previous  to  the  erection  of  the  barracks,  a  large 
Dumber  of  this  class  of  prisoners — in  ftet  all  of  them  who 
were  able  to  do  so — had  been  allowed  to  provide  themselves 
with  private  lodgings,  were  they  were  &ee  from  the 
debasing  and  corruptdng  influence  of  their  more  hardened 
associates  in  orime,  and  were  seldom  interfered  with  by  the 
authorities  if  they  conducted  themselves  properly  and  duly 
attended  muster.  To  most  of  those  persons,  who  maiotiunea 
themselves  by  honest  industry,  and  who  had  givsn  some 
evidence  of  a  reformation  in  character,  it  was  a  severe  blow 
to  be  sent  to  live  with  the  worst  class  of  convicts — ^peffti^s 
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QiB  moat  unmitigated  raffiauB  to  be  found  auywhere.  Their 
oomplainta,  however,  which  were  frequent,  were  too  well 
founded  to  remain  long  unheeded,  and  after  a  time  they  were 
allowed  to  return  to  their  former  mode  of  life,  that  Is,  to 
provide  themaelves  with  private  lodginge,  «nly  attending  at 
the  harraoke  when  the  daily  musters  took  place.  Mr.  Bigge'a 
report,  in  referring  to  the  aggregation  of  bo  great  a  number  of 
prisoners  in  one  estiibliBtunent,  bb,jr  : — 

"  The  association  of  bo  many  depraved  and  desperate 
characters  in  one  place  is  an  evil  that  is  complained  of  even 
by  the  oonviot^  themeelves ;  and  althongh  it  might  not  haTe 
been  entirely,  yet  it  might  have  been  partially  remedied  on 
the  opening  of  the  convict  barrack,  by  placing  the  best  con- 
ducted men  in  one  or  more  of  the  twelve  sleeping  rooms  into 
which  it  is  distributed.  Robberiee  amongst  the  convicts  in 
the  barraokB  of  their  dotheg  and  bedding,  imd  concealment  of 
it)  are  very  frequent ;  and  they  are  esoouraged  in  theae 
practioes  by  the  facility  with  whioh  they  cast  them  over  the 
barrack  wall  to  peraons  who  are  ready  to  receive  them  on  the 
other  side.  To  remedy  these  evils,  several  expedients  have 
been  resorted  to  by  the  chief  engineer,  such  as  searches  of 
their  persons  at  the  gate,  and  the  painting  of  large  letters  and 
broad  arrows  on  different  parts  of  the  dress ;  and  these  preoau- 
tions  have  in  some  measure  diminished  the  great  losses 
Bustuned  in  the  clothing.  It  was  likewise  the  intention  of 
Oovemor  Macqnarie  to  have  Burmotinted  the  barrack  wall 
with  an  iron  paling,  but  the  erection  of  it  was  deferred  on 
aooount  of  the  high  price  of  that  oonunodity,  and  tiie  delay  of 
its  arrival  from  England. 

"  It  is  somewhat  extraordinary  thai  loBtaaoeB  of  Tiolence, 
or  of  attempts  to  force  the  gate  of  the  barraob,  should  not 
have  occurred  more  frequently,  considering  the  temptations 
that  exist  in  the  town  of  Sydney  and  the  general  disposition 
to  indulge  in  them  that  is  shown  by  the  convicts  whenevet 
they  have  opportunities.  Absence  £rom  it  on  the  nights  of 
Saturday  and  Sunday  are  frequent,  and  are  punished  by  con- 
finement to  the  barrack  on  those  days  for  certain  periods. 
With  these  absences  are  likewise  combined  offences  committed 
in  the  town  of  Sydney,  of  which  a  greater  number  is  always 
brought  before  the  police  on  Mondays  than  on  any  other  days 
in  the  week. 

"Major  Druitt  does  not  oonceiTe  than  any  danger  to  the 
[peooe  of  the]  oolony  has  arisen,  or  is  likely  to  arise,  from 
tea  oonfinemant  of  eo  muy  oriminala  in  the  same  place. 


ConB]imii'-n  to  cat  oot  Tessels  from  the  haibonr,  or  to  effect 
escape,  aie  freqaently  made  theis ;  bnt  the  if'i*nmnli>tii>n 
of  DombeiB  seems  rather  to  have  afforded  loeBiis  of  timely 
detection,  than  of  the  perpetration  of  oatraga;  and  tha 
chief  eogiiieei  and  the  enperintendent  have  always  depended 
opon  the  treachery  of  aocomplicas  for  infoimatioo  respecting 
it,  and  have  not  been  deceivod  in  that  expectation.  Tbo 
■ecnri^,  indeed,  arisiiig  from  the  trsacheiy  of  the  convicts 
towards  eaoh  other,  is  common  to  all  establishmeutB  in 
whioh  they  are  collected  togetlier-  It  is  not;  however, 
against  the  perpetration  of  offences  committed  in  the 
barrack  alone  that  precaution  is  necessary ;  for  on  march- 
ing them  to  and  from,  thence,  either  to  work  or  to  chnrch, 
it  is  found  very  diffioolt  to  prevent  t^em,  especially  the  boys, 
from  entering  houses  as  they  go  along,  and  from  snatching  at 
property  and  seoretiiig  it;  The  employment  of  a  number  of 
eeafailng  men  in  the  navigation  of  the  boats  has  also  led  to  the 
engagement  of  themselTSfl  and  others  in  enteipiises  of  escape ; 
and  latterly  in  some  very  desperate  attempts  to  surprise  and 
cut  out  boats  and  vessels  in  the  harbours  both  of  Fort  Jadteoa 
and  Hobart  Town." 

The  foregoing  remarks  on  oonvict  mmtagement  refer  almost 
exclusively  to  Uie  condition  of  the  prisoners  whose  servicea 
were  retained  by  the  Qovermnent  That  class,  towards  the 
end  of  Maoquarie's  rule,  numbered  little  short  of  three  thou- 
sand. Those  in  private  assignment  were  probably  fully 
as  numerous.  It  is  to  the  latter  class  that  tbs  following 
remarks  mainly  apply. 

In  ths  early  days  of  the  colony,  when  private  enterpiiso 
was  feeble,  and  the  class  of  wealthy  employers  hardly  existed, 
those  who  were  willing  to  undBrtake  to  feed  and  clothe 
prisoners  in  return  for  their  work  were  looked  upon  as  public 
benefactors,  and  all  sorts  of  inducements  were  held  ont  to 
them  to  engage  in  agricultural  and  other  pursuits  reqniring 
unskilled  labour.  The  remarkable  success  whioh  attended 
the  operations  of  the  early  capitalist  settlers  soon  brought 
from  England  and  India  many  competitors  for  the  cheap 
labour  and  liberal  grants  of  land  and  stock  which  the  Govam- 
ment  had  to  bestow ;  and  after  a  time  this  influx  of  men  of 
means  and  enterprise  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  labour 
supply  afforded  by  prisoners  sent  to  the  colony.  The  demand 
for  the  services  of  the  oonviota  consequently  increased,  and 
instead  of  the  Oovemment  having  to  offer  inducemants  to 
employers,  to  take  the  surplus  prisoners  "  off  the  ston^"  the 
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autlioritieB  were  at  length  able  to  dictate  terma,  and  to  eaforos 
regulations  respecting  the  treatment,  the  food,  the  clothing, 
tutd  the  employment  of  the  assigned  men.  Up  to  this  time 
(about  the  year  1800),  the  position  of  the  oonyiote  in  Hie 
seTvice  of  private  persons  had  been  one  of  extreme  hardBhip. 
They  appeal,  indeed,  to  have  been  very  much  at  the  mercy 
of  their  masters,  many  of  whom,  whenever  they  complained, 
answered  them  with  tiie  lash.  Their  nnmbers  were  previously 
so  great  in  proportion  to  the  demand  for  their  labour  that  the 
mafiters  were  able  at  any  moment  to  exchange  unsuitable,  or 
discontented,  or  worn-out  men  for  others  more  capable  or 
more  willing  to  toil  for  them.  Afterwards  competition  for 
the  services  of  the  prisoners  brought  about  some  amelioration 
in  their  condition  ;  and  in  January,  1304,  Governor  King 
issued  a  general  order,  req^olring  all  persons  who  applied  for 
convicts  to  sign  an  Indenture  covenanting  to  clothe  and 
maintain,  in  a  presciibed  manner,  the  prisoners  entrusted  to 
their  charge,  for  a  period  of  twelve  months.  The  food  and 
clothing  to  which  the  prisoners  were  entitled  were  specified ; 
and  in  return  for  this  allowanoe  they  were  bound  to  perform 
a  certain  amount  of  work  for  their  masters.  At  3rst  every 
convict  was  required  to  labour  for  ten  hours  throughout  tlie 
year  for  five  days  in  the  week,  and  six  hours  on  Saturdays. 
If  a  man  was  able  to  perform  a  specified  daily  task  in  less 
than  ten  hours,  he  was  at  liberty  to  employ  himself  during 
the  remainder  of  the  time  for  his  own  nenefit ;  reservation 
being  made  in  favour  of  the  master  of  a  preferential  right  to 
the  extra  services  of  his  convict  servant,  if  he  thought  fit  to 
employ  him  and  pay  for  them.  The  rate  of  payment  for  this 
extra  labour  was  euso  fixed  by  a  general  order,  and  set  forth 
in  a  schedule  annexed.  It  was  never  permitted  by  the  law, 
at  any  period,  for  a  master  to  infiiot  corporal  punishment  on 
his  own  men ;  but  as  many  of  the  masters  were  magistrates, 
and  there  was  a  strong  class  feeling  among  them,  the  pro- 
tection afforded  to  the  convict  servants  by  this  circumstance 
was  more  apparent  than  real  Keighbouiing  settlers  "obliged 
each  other"  when  they  thought  it  neoessary  to  inflict  punieh- 
ment;  and  it  made  very  little  difference  to  the  man  who  was 
flogged  whether  the  number  of  lashes  he  received  were 
ordered  by  hie  master  or  Mb  master's  friend.  As  ths  prisoners 
punished  in  this  way  became  free  in  course  of  tmie,  and 
many  of  them  soon  acquired  property,  and  ultimately  became 
the  rivals  in  business  purauita  of  their  former  masters,  it  is 
M8y  to  ondeistand  the  feeling  of  antatconiua  tliat  gradually 
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arose  between  the  two  cUsBes.  Ab  tbs  emancipiets  or  freed 
class  acquired  property  and  influe&oe,  the  conditioTi  of  the 
assigned  prisoners  became  gradually  ameliorated ;  and  the 
etringency  of  the  rules  respecting  them  waa  at  length  so 
much  relaxed  that  what  hM  been  at  first  conceded  as  an 
occasioaal  indulgence,  came  at  last  to  be  regarded  as  a  right 
to  be  regularly  insisted  upon.  Of  this  class  was  the  Tisaga 
by  which  their  period  of  labour  for  their  masters  ceased  at 
three  o'clock  each  day.  The  more  the  prisoners  were  favoured 
the  more  the  breach  between  the  two  clB.aaeB  became  widened ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  principal  cause  of  the 
outbreak  which  led  to  the  deposition  of  Governor  Bligh  waa 
the  jealousy  excited  by  the  &ee  settlers  and  the  military  at 
the  growing  power  and  wealth  of  the  emancipistB  and  the 
indulgences  granted  to  the  prison  olass.  Complaints  of  the 
laztQces  and  insubordination  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  emancipists,  were  loud  and  frequent  at  that 
time.  V.T.  Conunissioner  Bigge,  in  his  report  upon  the  state 
of  the  colony,  refers  to  the  then  condition  of  things  in  the 
following  terms : — 

"It  was  the  general  opinion  in  Kew  South  Wales,  that 
although  the  state  of  crime  in  the  convict  and  general  popu- 
lation had  neither  exceeded  the  proportionate  augmentation 
that  had  taken  plaoe  in  it;  or  had  Dean  marked  with  snch 
characters  of  atrocity  and  desperation  as  had  distingniehed 
the  earlier  periods  of  the  oolony,  yet  that  the  labouring  olasses 
of  the  convicts  were  not  under  such  good  control  as  formerly, 
and  that  although  they  were  better  fed,  yet  that  their  labour 
was  not  so  severe.  These  drcumstances  were  more  psrtian- 
larly  observed  by  the  older  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  both  by 
the  class  that  had  suffered,  and  by  those  that  had  proStad  by 
theno.  The  character  of  the  population,  at  those  periods,  had 
also  much  inSuence  upon  the  state  of  disoipline.  The  only 
distinction  that  then  prevailed  in  the  condition  of  the 
inhabttants,  consisted  of  that  of  free  persons  and  oonvicts ; 
and  in  the  former  (consisting  of  civil  or  military,  or  as  it 
frequently  happened,  a  compound  of  both)  the  convicts  saw 
only  a  combination  of  physical  and  moral  strength,  and  a 
rncnopolising  enjoyment  of  civil  benefits,  that  inspired  them 
with  fenr  on^  T"<th  obedience  ;  all  external  marks  of  deference 
and  lespoot  that  the  free  people  could  devise  were  demanded 
end  enforced  from  those  of  the  convict  classes.  They  are 
still  required  to  be  paid  to  civil  and  military  offioen,  hat  not 
to  persons  who  have  not  that  rank. 
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"  Tht  feelings  of  the  indiriduaU  -who  took  a  leadiDg  part  in 
the  goverameat  that  immediately  preceded  that  of  Oovernor 
Mocquarie,  and  who  had  oo-operatcd  in  the  violent  suspension 
and  expulsion  of  Governor  Bligh,  strongly  partook  of  the 
spirit  by  which  the  superiority  of  the  free  population  over 
the  convicts  had  heen  maintained  :  severity  of  discipline  in 
the  labouring  class  of  convicts,  and  a  distant  and  haughty 
demeanour  towards  those  who  had  lately  emerged  from  that 
class,  were  the  characters  by  whioh  their  short  administra- 
tion was  marked.  Since  that  period  an  intermediate  class  has 
arisen  and  become  numerous,  consisting  either  of  the  lower 
classes  of  settlers  who  came  free,  and  who  do  not  partake  the 
some  sentiments,  and  of  persons  whose  sentences  of  transpor- 
tation have  expired,  or  who  have  received  emancipation  and 
Eordons.  To  many  of  these  persons  convict  servants  have 
3en  assigned,  without  a  sufBiuent  attention  to  the  superiority 
that  it  is  so  essential  to  preserve  in  the  relation  of  master  and 
servant,  many  of  them  being  mere  tenants,  although  they  are 
described  in  the  returns  as  landholders,  and  some  of  them 
only  holding  tickets-of-leave.  In  this  description  of  persons 
it  is  that  Mr.  Cox,  a  gentlemen  much  distinguished  for 
experience  and  sagacity,  has  observed  a  want  of  authority 
over  their  convict  servants,  and  an  unwillingness  to  appear 
against  them,  arising  irom  sympathy  with  a  condition  that 
was  once  their  own,  that  tends  to  relax  the  severity  of  dis- 
cipline, and  to  defeat  the  efforts  of  the  magistrates  to  maintain 
it^" 

Colonel  Macquarie,  on  OBBumiag  the  reins  of  government, 
found  it  to  be  in  accordance  with  his  interest  or  iniJination  to 
liatronise  tha  emancipist  class ;  and  from  the  moment  of  his 
arrival  to  the  date  of  his  departure,  a  period  of  nearly  twelve 
years,  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  convicts  and 
their  restoration  to  civil  rights  and  to  social  recognition  appear 
to  have  been  his  constant  aim.  The  condition  of  well  con- 
ducted assigned  servants  in  Xew  South  Wales  at  that  period 
was  no  doubt  far  superior  on  the  whole  to  that  ot  the  labour- 
ing poor  of  the  mother  country.  The  weekly  ration  to  which 
each  assigned  prisoner  was  entitled  by  law  was  seven  pounds 
of  beef  or  four  pounds  of  pork,  and  eight  pounds  of  wheat. 
But  this  was  generally  regarded  as  insufficient;  and  in  a 
general  order  issued  by  Governor  Macquarie  on  7th  October, 
1820,  was  spoken  of  "  as  inadequate  to  the  support  ef  a  man." 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  supplemented  by  the  settlers  with 
more  or  less  liberality,  according  to  their  means  or  disposition, 
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or  the  deserta  of  the  individoal  prisoner.  Fourteen  pounds 
of  wheat,  ioBtead  of  eight,  were  allowed  by  most  employerB, 
ftnd  tea  and  eagar  formed  a  oonstaut  aocompaniment  to  the 
tneale  of  the  f^enerality  of  assigned  prisoners.  In  some  cases 
the  more  neslthy  class  even  gave  their  oonviot  serrants  milk 
and  vegetables.  The  allowance  of  wheat  had  to  be  gronnd 
into  flour  hj  the  prisoners  themselves,  and  this  was  generally 
performed  by  means  of  portable  steel  hand  mills,  with  which 
the  houeee  of  most  settlers  were  provided. 

During  Macquarie's  time  the  immenBe  number  of  convicts 
sent  to  the  colony,  and  the  impediments  and  discouragements 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  immigration  of  liree  settlers,  again 
produced  a  large  surplus  of  unskilled  prison  labour :  and 
employers  were  allowed  the  services  of  almost  any  namber 
of  convicts  they  were  willing  to  support,  and  to  exchange  thera 
as  frequently  as  they  wished.  But  the  prisoner  element  of 
the  population  being  now  in  the  ascendant,  in  consequence  of 
their  enjoyment  of  the  Oovemor's  patronage  and  countenance, 
the  assigned  men  were  free  from  anything  like  systematio 
oppression,  and,  indeed,  were  in  general  welt  treated  by  their 
masters,  both  as  a  matter  of  policy  and  because  publio  opinion 
was  iu  favour  of  Buch  a  course. 

indition  of  the  assigned  prisonerB,  as  it  chiefly 
upon  the  oircumstanceB  and  temper  of  their- 
masters,  was  of  course  widely  unequaL  While  those  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  be  allott«d  to  hnmane  emploTers 
were  better  off  than  persons  in  their  condition  had  any  right 
to  expect  to  be,  those  who  were  assigned  to  oruel  and 
grasping  masters  in  remote  parts  of  the  country,  and  who 
were  tJierefore  practically  beyond  the  reach  of  legal  redress, 
often  had  to  endure  quite  as  much  suffering  as  could  have 
been  inflicted  on  a  negro  slave  plantation.  Indeed  their 
position  was  in  many  respects  worse  than  that  of  slaves,  for 
as  their  masters  could  generally  supply  their  places  without 
oost  or  trouble  to  themselves,  they  had  little  or  no  interest 
in  preserving  their  health  oi  cooautting  either  their  physical 
or  moral  welfare.  Cases  of  this  kind,  however,  were  the 
exception  and  not  the  rule.  The  class  of  prisoners  whose 
position  afforded  the  least  opportunity  for  amendment  or 
reformation  of  character,  were  those  assigned  to  lai^ 
employers  engaged  in  extensive  agricultural  or  pastoral 
pursuits.  These  men  were  generally  under  the  immediate 
control  of  ignorant  and  brutal  overseers,  and  being  not  only 
far  removed  {torn,  any  oourt  of  justice  but  beyond  the  izifluence 
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of  popular  opinion,  wers  frequently  unable  to  obtain  redress 
for  any  ill-treatment  or  oppression  to  vhich  they  niig;bt  be 
subjected.  It  was  this  olaae  of  men  who,  driven  to  despera- 
tion, frequently  "took  to  the  bush,"  as  the  usual  phrase 
went 

The  class  of  assigned  conricte  most  favourably  placed, 
both  as  to  the  treatment  they  experienced  and  the  oppor- 
tunities placed  within  their  reach  for  reformation,  were  those 
whose  maBters  being  of  a  less  wealthy  class  than  those 
referred  to  above,  euperintended  their  own  workmen  and 
lived  on  their  farms  with  their  families  and  dependents.  This 
class  of  settlers  had  usually  bat  two  or  three,  or  at  most 
half-a-dozen  assigned  servants ;  and  as  many  of  them  had 
young  fiimilies  of  sons  and  daughters  growing  up,  it  was 
their  interest,  and  generally  their  aim,  to  preserve  a  domestic 
atmosphere  of  decency  and  something  like  purity  around 
them.  If  the  masters  were  not  always  so  successful  in  this 
respect  as  could  have  been  desired,  they  at  all  evente  generally 
maintained  a  freedom  from  the  open  and  unblushing  rice 
which  prevailed  where  large  number  of  prisoners  were  con- 
gregated ;  while  the  gross  and  disgusting  language  and 
conduct  which  too  frequently  oharacterised  gangs  of  priEoners 
when  herded  together  almost  like  cattle,  was  entirely 
suppressed.  Many  of  the  convicts  assigned  to  this  middle 
class  of  settlers  became  reformed  and  useful  members  of 
society  ;  although,  unfortunately,  in  too  many  instances  the 
younger  branches  of  the  settlers'  households  suffered  from 
the  evil  example  and  designing  character  of  their  parents' 
assigned  men. 

Another  class  of  settlers — men  who  never  ought  to  have 
had  prisoners  assigned  to  them — were  those  who  had  been 
convicts  themselves.  These  men,  many  of  them  the  very 
worst  of  characters,  had  been  placed  in  possession  of  land  by 
Governor  MaiTquaris  as  soon  as  their  sentences  expired. 
They  had,  of  course,  no  means  to  enable  them  to  work  their 
farms  properly,  even  if  they  possessed  the  inolinatian,  which 
was  very  seldom  the  case.  The  Governor,  however,  with  a 
generosity  which  in  many  instances  proved  to  be  more 
noxious  than  beniflcent,  generally  allowed  them  rations  for 
a  time  from  the  public  store,  lent  them  cattle  from  the  public 
herds,  and  supplied  them  with  one  or  more  assigned  men  as 
labourers.  These  men  and  their  masters  were  so  much  upon 
an  equality  that  no  subordination  whatever  was  observed. 
Mftet«r  and  man  lived  together,  worked  together,  and  got 
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drunk  togetliei  whenever  they  had  the  maans.  TSo  oircom- 
stances  ander  which  men  could  be  placed  oauld  well  be  mora 
onfavoaiable  to  improTemeat  The  usual  couree  of  things  was 
that  the  master,  so  soon  as  tlie  ratdona  allowed  hha  trom  th* 

Sablio  store  wera  exhaoated,  found  himself  in  a  state  <rf 
eetitution,  and  ao  &r  from  being  able  to  keep  a  oonvict 
servant  in  lationa,  was  often  unable  to  support  Kiimmlf 
The  oonsequenoe  yraa  that  numbers  of  lazy  and  'vi<^ottB  men 
were  allowed  to  prowl  about  the  oountr^,  and,  under  the 
pretence  of  seeking  employment,  to  commit  depredations  on 
their  more  industnous  neighbours,  and  to  acquire  the  habits 
of  vagabonds.     Mr.  Bigge's  report  says  : — 

"The  employment  of  oonviots  in  the  service  of  the  lower 
dasses  of  settlers,  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  them  anything 
beyond  their  rations,  or  to  stimulate  oi  reward  their  industry 
by  paying  for  their  extra  labour,  is  very  pernicious.  The 
convict  is  thus  allowed  to  leave  his  home  in  pursuit  of  laboni 
that  be  oannot  fiud  there,  and  be  is  out  of  the  reach  even  of 
the  imperfect  control  of  his  necessitous  master.  Qovemor 
Macquarie  has  endeavoured  to  restrain  this  practioe  by  several 
orders ;  and  in  some  of  the  districts,  chiefly  occupied  by  the 
lower  class  of  settlers,  the  magistrates  have  lately  found  it 
necessary  to  enforce  tbeii  execution,  both  b^  exacting  the 
fine  imposed  by  those  orders,  and  by  removmg  the  convict 
labourers  from  the  control  of  those  settlers  who  could  not 
furnish  them  with  employment. 

"The  gtea,t  inconvenience  and  interruption  that  complaints 
against  these  servants  occasion  to  the  settlers,  and  the  risk  to 
which  they  are  exposed  in  leaving  their  property  to  seek 
redress  from  the  magistrates,  is  severely  felt  by  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  colony ;  soma  of  them,  especially  those 
who  had  themselves  been  convicts,  feel  a  degree  of  commend- 
able reluctauce  in  making  a  complaint  against  a  convict 
labourer  for  mere  incapacity,  and  would  rather  submit  to  the 
unrequited  expense  of  nis  maintenance  than  be  the  cause  of 
the  infliction  of  unmerited  punishment.  This  feeling  ia  in 
some  degree  attributable  to  a  sympathy  with  that  conditioD 
which  was  once  their  own,  and  is  not  corrected  until  they 
acquire  property,  and  a  disposition  to  improve  and  augment 
It  Others,  influenced  by,  less  humane  consi derations,  or  by 
a  dislike  of  the  trouble  of  compluning,  allow  the  oonvict  to 
seek  employment  where  he  can  find  it,  or  leave  him  in  thu 
towns,  where  he  is  apprehended.  lie  is  in  these  coses  sent 
to  g«ol,  where  he  receives  an  ollowanoe  of  one  pound  of  bread 
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per  day,  until  he  Ib  token  by  another  settler ;  and  if  he  aliould 
be  aent  to  Sydney  ot  Fanamatta,  he  is  placed  in  one  of  the 
Government  gangs.  By  thie  means  his  incapacity  for 
agricultural  labour  is  not  removed,  and  his  disposition  and 
Imbita  of  indolenoe  are  in  mast  cases  oonfirmed. 

The  large  number  of  convicts  sent  to  the  colony  daring 
Maoquarie'a  period  of  rule,  and  the  numetoua  favours  extended 
towards  tbem  as  a  class,  had  the  effect,  for  a  time,  of  making 
the  emanoipiets,  if  not  a  dominant  party,  at  all  events  a  very 
influential  section  of  the  community.  It  is  difficult  to 
Bsoertain  the  precise  numbers  of  criminals  transported  to  New 
South  Wales  and  Van  Siemen's  Land  during  the  twelve  years 
of  Macquarie's  administration  ;  but  the  average  for  a  consi- 
derable period  was  little  less  than  2000  a  year,  Of  this 
large  number  probably  four-flftha  were  men.  With  all  this 
mass  of  thews  and  sinews  to  employ  and  direct,  and  crime 
and  vice  to  control,  and  seeing  the  impossibility  of  employ- 
ing, controlling,  and  ultimately  absorbing  it  effectually  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  numerous  and  prosperous  community  of  free 
men,  it  ia  difficult  to  understand  Macquarie's  opposition  to  the 
influx  of  emigrant  settlers,  except  on  the  supposition  that  he 
considered  their  presence  inimical  to  the  exercise  of  that  almost 
unlimited  and  practically  irresponsible  power  which  he  waa 
for  a  long  period  allowed  to  enjoy.  In  the  absence  of  that 
effectual  control  which  could  only  be  kept  up  by  the  help  ot 
a  class  far  superior  in  numbers  to  the  tiien  free  class,  and  to 
the  well-conducted  portion  of  those  who  bad  been  convicts, 
Maoquarie  resorted  to  all  aorta  of  favours  and  indulgences  to 
secure  the  good  behaviour  and  to  promote  the  reformation  of 
the  prison  class.  Thisnkodeof  treatment  was  the  more  readily 
adopted  because  in  unison  with  the  benevolence  of  hia  own 
character.  In  large  numbers  of  cases  therecan  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  but  that  his  kindness  and  leniency  were  entirely  mis- 
placed ;  yet  in  justice  it  mustbaconcededtbat  in  all  probability 
no  inat^ce  can  be  produced  in  the  world's  history  were  so 
large  a  proportion  of  fallen  men  and  women  were  rescued  from 
crime  and  vice,  and  restored  to  lives  of  honest  industry  and 
to  positions  of  substantial  comfort,  as  was  the  cose  with  the 
offenders  transported  to  New  South  Wales.  Yet  with  all  hia 
leniency  towards  prisoners  whose  offences  bad  been  committed 
in  Great  Britain,  Macquarie  was  not  wanting  in  the  eserdse 
of  a  reasonable  severi^  in  the  cose  of  those  who,  having  had 
the  advantage  of  a  fresh  start  in  life  on  reaching  the  colony, 
refused  to  abandon  their  old  habits,  relapsed  into  crime,  and 
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ware  agtun  oonTicfed.  This  olasa  of  prisoneTS — the  dOQblf 
ooavioted — were,  in  addition  to  flogging,  for  the  moKt  part 
further  panialLed  by  being  sent  to  the  Coat  River,  as  the 
Hnnterwasthenuaually  termed  on  account  of  the  ooiJ  mines 
at  its  entrasoe.  They  vere  there  worked  in  chains,  in  the 
Dtines,  or  employed  in  lime  burning  and  wood  cutting,  nader 
Tery  stringent  regulation b,  and  kept  on  ratione  of  on  inferior 
quality. 

The  indulgences  held  out  to  well-behaved  oonvicte  were  of 
various  sorts.  The  grant  of  a  tioket-of-Ieave,  after  the  expira- 
tion of  a  term  of  about  three  years  in  private  aesignment,  or 
four  years' labour  on  public  works,  although  at  first  intended 
as  the  special  reward  of  good  behaviour,  came  at  length  to  be 
regarded  as  the  right  of  every  person  who  had  managed  to 
escape  a  second  conviction.  A  tioket-of-Ieave  enabled  the 
holder  to  follow  any  employment  or  occupation  he  mig;ht 
choose,  but  he  was  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  a  certain 
district,  out  of  which  he  could  not  move  without  incurriiii^ 
the  loss  of  his  liberty.  In  the  ease  of  persons  transported  for 
life,  if  they  mtuintuned  a  good  character  for  ten  years,  they 
were  conditionally  pardoned — that  is,  were  allowed  to  live  in 
anyplace  they  wished,  but  oould  not  leave  the  oolony.  If  tbey 
continued  to  maintain  theii  character  for  another  five  years, 
they  were  at  liberty  to  make  application  for  an  absolute 
pardon  ;  and  if  upon  iuveetigation  their  oase  was  found  to  be 
in  accordance  wiUi  their  representation s,  their  petition  was 
usually  granted.  Persons  transported  for  any  specified 
number  of  years  were  allowed  to  apply  for  absolute  pardons 
when  three-fourths  of  their  sentences  mtd  expired. 

An  absolute  pardon  of  the  Governor  of  Kew  South  Wales 
contained  a  declaration  under  his  band  and  the  ceal  of  the 
territory,  that  the  unexpired  term  of  transportation  of  the 
holder  was  absolutely  remitted  to  him.  It  was  registered  in 
the  Governor's  secretary's  office  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  5b.  to 
tbe  principal  clerk.  A  conditional  pardon  contained  a  like 
declaration,  that  the  convict's  sentence  had  been  conditionally 
remitted,  the  conditions  being  that  he  should  continue  to  reside 
within  the  limits  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  during 
the  full  term  of  the  original  sentence,  nnder  pain  of  iDcar~ 
ing  aU  the  penalties  of  re-appearing  in  Great  Britain 
as  if  the  remieaion  had  never  been  granted.  A  ticket- 
of-leave  was  a  tees  formal  document^  and  merely  oontained 
a  declaration  of  the  Qovemor's  pleasure  to  dispense  with  tbe 
attendance  at  goverment  work  of  the  convict  holding  it»  and 
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of  his  hsiag  pennitted  to  employ  himself  (off  the  O^Temment 
Btores)  in  any  lawful  ocoapation,  within  a  given  distriot,  for 
hie  own  advantage,  during  good  behaviour,  or  until  the 
Governor'B  pleasure  should  be  further  made  known.  Certifi- 
cates of  freedom  attested  that  the  parties  holding  them, 
having  served  the  full  term  of  their  eentence,  had  again 
become  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  free  subjecte.  To  each  of 
these  documents  a  full  description  of  the  person  to  whom  it 
applied  was  added,  and  a  duplicate  copy  registered  in  the 
office  of  the  Governor's  secretary.  During  Macquarie's  period 
of  rule  he  granted  about  four  hundred  free  pardons,  fifteen 
bondred  oonditional  pardons,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred 
tickets- of-leave. 

The  above,  it  should  be  understood,  were  the  general  rules 
on  which  Macquarie  acted  ;  but  they  were  deviated  from  at 
various  times  in  order  to  suit  official  convenience,  or  the  real 
or  supposed  requirements  of  the  public  works.  Whenever  he 
found  the  operation  of  his  rules  likely  to  interfere  with  the 
progress  of  any  pet  scheme,  or  the  completion  in  what  he 
thought  a  reasonable  time  of  a  building  or  a  road,  Macquarie 
did  not  hesitate  to  set  them  aside,  and  to  keep  men  at  forced 
labour  long  after  the  period  when,  according  to  his  own  ~ 
regulations,  they  should,  if  well  conducted,  have  had  their 
liberty.  Suspensions  of  general  convict  regulations,  founded 
upon  this  principle  of  expediency,  were  ordered  to  take  place 
in  1816,  in  1818.  and  again  in  1820.  The  coneequences,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  were  disoontent,  insubordination,  and  a  more 
than  ordinary  desire  to  evade  their  tasks  on  the  part  of  those 
who  were  deprived  of  the  indulgences  to  which  they  had  so 
long  looked  forward  with  pleasurable  anticipations.  Mac- 
quarie's behests,  however,  were  not  to  be  disobeyed  or  oven 
questioned,  and  right  or  wrong  had  to  be  submitted  to. 

During  the  first  year  or  two  of  hia  rule  Macquarie  received 
and  granted  applications  from  prisoners  for  tickets- of-leave 
and  other  indulgences  almost  daily.  To  be  the  dispenser  of 
pardons — to  grant  liberty  to  the  captive — partook  so  much  of 
the  power  and  attributes  of  royalty,  that  while  the  novelty 
lasted  his  vanity  was  easily  fluttered  into  a  too  ready  com- 
pliance with  the  kindly  promptings  of  his  heart  Constant 
indulgence,  however,  soon  blunted  the  pleasure  of  exercising 
this  vice-regal  function  ;  and  what  bad  at  first  been  a  source 
of  gratification,  at  length  beoame  an  almost  intolerable 
nuisance.  Macqnarie  himself  was  not  only  prevented  by  the 
constant  appeals  of  prisoners  from  attending  to  other  businesa, 
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bat  the  settlen  were  placed  at  great  inconvenisDce  hj  the 
£requeiit]y  recomng  aba&noes  of  their  aasigned  men  in 
joameys  to  Sydney  to  preseat  their  petitioiis  and  appUcaUons 
for  his  foyooTB.  The  aaya  on  which  these  requests  could  be 
raoelTed  from  priaonera  vere  after  a  short  tim.e  limited  to  once 
a  month  ;  but  even  thia  Boon  became  bo  tLreeome  and  incon- 
venient that  1813  regulations  were  issued  oontaining  new 
and  atringent  leqnirements,  and  restrictiDg  all  auch  applica- 
tions to  one  day  in  the  year,  viz.,  the  first  Monday  in  December. 
Thia  was  going  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  and  occasioned 
very  serious  inconveniences  by  bringing  large  numbers  of 
prisoners  to  Sydney  from  all  parts  of  the  colony  at  the  same 
time ;  and  was  particularly  annoying  to  the  farmers,  as  it 
often  took  almost  all  their  men  away  just  at  the  commenee- 
ment  of  KarveBt.  The  practice,  nevertheless,  was  persisted  in 
for  several  years ;  and  was  the  occasion  of  some  very  remark- 
able and  disorderly  scenes  talcing  place  in  Sydney,  and  even 
at  government  house  itsell  An  eye  witness  gives  the  follo\viti;g 
account  of  what  ho  saw  there  in  1819 ;  "  In  the  year  1813  a 
regulation  took  place  respecting  the  applications  of  convicts, 
that  they  should  thenceforth  only  be  made  in  one  day  of  the 
year,  viz.,  the  first  Monday  in  each  succeeding  month  of 
December.  I  was  onc^  present  at  government  honee  on  the 
day  on  which  the  petitions  were  presented.  The  crowd  upon 
the  occasion  was  very  great,  and  observing  their  impatience 
the  Qovernor  addressed  them  and  infoimsd  them  that  he  would 
grant  no  Mokets-of-leave  to  those  who  had  not  been  three  years 
in  the  country,  nor  any  other  indulgence  except  in  conformity 
with  the  terms  of  his  proclamation  of  the  year  1813.  This 
address  produced  no  effect ;  and  there  vras  great  difficulty  in 

S reserving  order  in  the  presentation  of  the  petitions  that  were 
elivered  to  the  Governor;  who,  on  perusing  the  statementa 
and  looking  at  the  oertifioatea,  either  wrote  in  pencil  on  the 
margin  the  initial  letters  of  the  indulgence  that  was  to  bo 
given,  or  rejected  the  petitions  altogeUier.  The  petitions 
presented  on  this  occasion  exceeded  700  in  number.  They 
were  collected  by  the  major  of  brigade  and  two  clerks,  who. 
with  the  superintendent  of  convicts,  were  the  only  other 
persons  present" 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  Maoquane  had  to 
contend  with,  and  one  in  which  lus  conduct  was  the  least 
eatisfaotory  to  most  of  the  colonists,  was  in  disposing  of  tliat 
class  of  convicts  who  had  oooupied  superior  positions  in  life. 
These  men  could  not  work — at  least  no  settler  would  g^va 
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them  food  and  clothiog  for  the  amount  of  labonr  they  were 
able  or  willing  to  perform.  They  poesessed  neither  mechanical 
skill  noi  that  amount  of  rude  physical  etrength  which  conld 
be  turned  to  account  In  the  ordinary  occupations  of  bush  life. 
They  were,  in  fitct,  the  most  useless  of  men  in  a  new  colony. 
Yet  many  of  them  brought  with  them  coneiderahls  means, 
and  proved  by  their  condnot  that  tLey  posseBsed  no  small 
amount  of  sharpness  and  tact  in  business.  Macquarie's  usual 
rule  with  such  persons  was  to  allowthemtioliets-of- leave  soon 
after  their  arrivaL  By  this  means,  if  let  off  too  easily,  they 
were  no  longer  a  charge  on  the  public  funds,  and  they  were 
afforded  an  opportunity,  if  so  inclined,  of  redeeming  their 
character  and  position.  Many  of  them  became  very  pros- 
perons  retail  dealers  and  traders,  and  bein^  generally  very- 
pushing  and  forward  in  their  waya,  succeeded  in  attaining 
considerable  local  notoriety.  This  ciroumstanoej  added  to  the 
undue  leniency  which  had  been  shown  them  on  their 
arrival,  was  always  a  source  of  discontent  with  prisoners  who 
had  been  made  to  bear  tJieir  share  of  labour,  on  public  works 
or  in  private  assignment,  before  they  were  allowed  the  slightest 
indulgence ;  and  was  produotivs  also  of  annoyance  to  the  frea 
part  of  the  community.  ''  The  position  occupied  by  these 
"  long-coated  gentry" — such  was  the  term  by  which  they 
were  generally  known — is  thus  referred  to  in  Mr.  Bigge's 
report :  "  The  system  of  granting  tickefs-of-leave  to  these 
convicts  on  their  arrival  too  quickly  and  abruptly,  elevates 
them  from  a  condition  of  punishment  to  a  state  of  comparative 
enjoyment ;  there  are  many  instances  in  Sydney  of  the 
snocessful  exertion  of  these  people  as  retail  traders ;  but  their 
snocesa  feeds  their  vanity  as  well  as  their  vices,  and  they 
speedily  lose  that  sense  of  humility  and  contrition  which  is 
essential  to  a  state  of  punishment  and  reform.  Another  evil 
arising  &om  it  is  the  state  of  comparative  equality  in  which 
it  places  them  with  that  part  of  tbe  population  wnich  came 
free  to  the  colony ;  and  with  those  who,  having  been  sent  as 
convicts  at  a  period  when  similar  indulgences  were  not  so 
freely  granted,  feel  surprise,  and  some  degree  of  mortiScation, 
when  they  see  them  bestowed  upon  persons  who,  in  their 
opinions,  have  done  nothing  to  deserve  them.  But  it  moat 
be  acknowledged  that  there  is  some  di£Boalty  in  disposing  of 
those  convicts  who  have  been  in  the  higher  situations  of  life, 
and  to  whose  attainments  some  respect  is  naturally  paid 
even  in  a  state  of  panishment" 
The  records  of  a  census,  or,  as  it  was  then  termed,  "  a 
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muster,"  taken  by  Hacquarie's  diiectioiiB  ia  1820,  throw  cx>ii- 
aiderable  light  on  th«  condition  and  nnmbera  of  the  emanci- 
piBts,  or  persona  of  convict  origin,  then  in  the  oolony.  The 
fignrea  ahow  their  proportion  to  the  free  part  of  the  popnlatioii, 
oa  well  aa  other  facta  which,  to  a  cerbdn  extent,  enable 
R  jndgmeflt  to  be  Hrrived  at  aa  to  the  inflaence  they 
exercised  on  the  pioral,  aocial,  and  political  aspects  of 
the  commnnity.  It  appears  firom  this  mostar,  that  the 
total  population  of  New  South  Wales  and  Tan  Die- 
men'a  Land  in  tha  month  of  October,  1820,  amoonted 
to  about  30,000  sonls.  Of  this  number  49S9,  or  about  one  in 
every  six  of  the  population,  were  emancipiste,  that  ia  persons 
whose  sentences  had  expired  or  who  had  been  pardoned 
either  conditioQaUy  or  fully.  The  number  who  had  received 
absolute  pardona  was  182;  those  who  hod  been  pardoned 
conditionally  1170;  and  those  whose  sentenoea  had  expired 
3617.  The  total  quantity  of  land  owned  by  private  colonistB 
at  this  time  was  389,238  acres ;  of  this  quantity  71,144  acrea, 
or  somewhat  less  than  a  fifth  part,  was  the  property  of  persons 
of  the  emancipist  olsss,  or  who  were  or  had  been  convicts.  It 
appears  from  this,  so  tar  as  the  poBsession  of  landed  property 
oan  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  means  or  position,  that  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers  the  emancipists  were  quite  equal 
to  ue  free  class.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  they  occupied 
a  much  lower  social  position,  for  although  many  of  them^ad 
attained  to  considerable  wealth,  those  who  cared  to  surround 
themselveBvriththeoonveniences  and  luxuries  which  generally 
Rooompany  the  poBSOSsion  of  ample  means,  were  vary  few.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  their  number  were  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  eoil,  occupying  fur  the  most  part  the 
little  grants  of  land  with  which  Mocquane  usually  presented 
every  prisoner  on  the  expiration  of  lus  sentence.  From  their 
previooa  habits,  and  want  of  the  necessary  knowledge  and 
skill,  their  farming  operatious  were  usually  conducted  in  a 
very  rude  and  wasteful  manner.  Most  of  their  habitationa  too 
were  of  the  most  Wretched  Hud — consisting  of  nothing  but  a 
ftw  poles  and  sheets  of  bark,  with  the  bare  earth  for  a  floor. 
In  referring  to  their  position  and  circumstances  Mr.  Bigge 
taya  ; — "  Having  in  general  begun  farming  with  very  limited 
means,  they  have  been  obliged  to  depend  solely  upon  the 
return  of  the  produce  of  their  land.  It  is  through  their  means, 
therefore,  that  the  greatest  quantity  of  grain  has  been  pro- 
duced for  the  oonsumption  of  the  colony;  and  it  is  also 
through  theit  want  of  meane,  and  their  wont  of  skill,  that  the 
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prodacUve  powem  of  the  soil,  that  is  not  generally  a  fertile 
one,  have  been  exhausted  by  repeated  cropping.  •  •  • 
Pmsed  bj  their  neceseities,  as  wdl  as  by  their  love  of 
excessive  indulgence,  and  unable,  from  the  want  of  proper 
buildings,  to  secure  their  produce  when  gathered,  these 
thoughtless  persons  hasten  to  Sydney  at  the  first  opening  of 
the  King's  store,  and  if  unable  to  obtciin  immediate  admission 
for  their  grain,  or  baffled  in  their  expectations  by  the  oonfu- 
sion  and  want  of  regulation  that  prevail  there,  they  sell  it  to 
the  pnblioans,  who  are  the  only  persona  in  the  colony  that 
possesB  the  means  of  storing  grain.  They  then  buy  dearly  a 
few  artioles  of  the  flrat  necessity,  which,  with  a  supply  of 
spirituous  liquors,  are  aoon  consumed,  and  leave  them  in 

foverty  and  wretohedness  until  the  return  of  the  next  harvest 
rings  with  it  a  diminished  return  of  produoe,  but  affords  a 
repetition  of  the  same  improvident  indiugence.*' 

A  common  result  of  such  a  course  of  conduct  on  the  part 
of  these  people  was,  that  their  little  farms  soon  passed  into 
the  hands  of  a  vealthy  neighbour,  or  some  Sydney  etore- 
keepei  or  publican ;  and  their  owners  either  sunk  into  crime 
ana  poverty,  or  became  the  tenants,  on  what  were  called 
olearmg  leases,  of  larger  landed  proprietors.  The  authority 
above  quoted  aays  in  reference  to  this  phase  of  the  subject, 
"The  returns  Jrom  the  districts  of  Evan,  Castlereagh, 
"Windsor,  and  Wilberforce,  show  that  as  many  as  240  of  tLa 
remitted  convicts  in  those  districts  are  only  tenants  under 
other  proprietors.  This  mode  of  tenure  is  either  a  ooasequence 
of  the  system  already  described,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
impoverished  owner  of  a  grant  of  SO  acres  of  land  becomes 
at  length  the  tenant  of  an  avaricious  landlord,  who  is  bis 
creditor ;  or  it  is  the  consequence  of  a  system  by  which  the 
owners  of  the  larger  properties  find  it  oonyenlent  to  get  their 
land  cleared  free  of  expense  to  themselves.  For  this  purpose 
they  let  small  portions  of  it  upon  what  are  called  clearing 
leases,  for  five  or  seven  years,  to  convicts  who  have  been  in 
their  service,  or  who,  upon  their  recommendation,  have 
received  remissions  of  sentence.  T)ie  tenant  clears  as  muoh 
land  as  his  means  will  allow  him  daring  the  term,  and 
subsists  upon  the  produoe,  or  oooaeionally  works  for  hire  to 
the  landlord.  From  the  mode  of  cultivation  that  is  pursued 
by  these  tenants  (and  they  oannot  afford  to  make  it  better) 
the  land  is  returned  into  the  hands  of  the  landlord  in  an 
exhausted  state  at  the  end  of  the  t«rm ;  and  it  is  generally 
found  that  this  description  of  settlers,  when  placed  at  a 
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diatance  irom  the  towns,  and  not  baTJng  tbe  oppoiinnity  of  a 
ready  market,  gradnally  decline  in  circnraettuices  and  tlieD 
msort  to  the  plunder  of  their  neighboure  for  support" 

The  writer  of  the  above  viaa  strongly  adverse  to  Macqaarie's 
system  of  granting  land  to  emancipated  priBOners,  and  there- 
fore his  picture  was  probably  somewhat  darkly  coloured.  Tha 
opinion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Car^vrigbt  was  much  more  favourable 
to  the  character  and  habita  of  the  class  in  question.  That 
gentleman's  representations  are  entitled  to  the  greatest  weight, 
as  well  on  account  of  bis  high  character  as  from  the  frequent 
opportunities  of  observation  be  poBsesaed  in  the  performance 
of  his  clerical  and  magisterial  dutiea.  He  said  that  ont  of 
this  class  of  the  population  in  the  distriote  of  Windsor,  Bioh- 
mond,  Wilberforce,  Portland  Head,  and  Pitt  Town,  amounting 
to  149  persons,  settled  on  their  own  property,  and  generally 
married,  there  were  83  persons  whom  lie  considered  to  be 
industrious  and  well  disposed,  liviug  upon  their  property 
and  educating  tbeir  children.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Cowper's  opinion 
of  the  class  of  emancipists  (having  reference,  however,  only  to 
those  resident  in  Sydney)  was  not  so  favourable.  He  said, 
"While  some  are  well  conducted  persons,  little  that  is 
praiseworthy  can  be  advanced  concerning  many.  They 
are  generally  poor  and  ImmoraL  There  is  not  much  teligion 
amongst  the  oest^  and  the  far  greater  part  have  not  the 
appearance  of  it."  Opinions  of  this  kind  depend  of  couxaa 
very  much  upon  the  stand  point  from  whioh  the  view  is 
taken.  Where  a  clergyman  would  be  likely  to  pass  an  un- 
favourable verdict^  a  mare  man  of  the  world,  who  looked, 
without  reference  to  reli^ous  professions,  mainly  at  the 
evidences  of  improvement  and  of  substantial  comfort  which 
he  saw  around  mm,  might  possibly  come  to  &  very  different 
conclusion.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that  coexist«nt  with 
much  that  was  exceptionally  vicious,  as  compared  with  the 
condition  of  ordinary  society  at  that  period,  there  was  amongst 
the  class  now  referred  to  a  large  amount  of  indastry,  energy, 
and  force  of  character;  ill-directed  frequently,  no  doubts  but 
capable  under  favourable  circumstancea  of  muoh  that  wag 
praiseworthy  and  elevating. 

Instances,  indeed,  of  extraordinary  zeal  and  well-directed 
exertions  in  the  oanse  of  morality  and  religion  were  not  en- 
tirely wantang  among  these  men,  as  the  following  cironmBtanoe 
will  show^  At  Pennant  Hills,  on  the  northern  ehoie  of  tiie 
Parramatta  river,  a  number  of  prisoaera  were  usually  em- 
ployed in  timber  cutting  and  shingle  splitting.    They  were 
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uii(l«i  tlie  control  of  an  emanoipiBt  overeeer  named  Kelly,  a 
mui  who  had  beoome  tK»  by  the  expiration  of  his  sentence. 
These  men  were  for  a  long  tune  without  any  religious  instruo 
tioD,  but  such  was  the  desire  of  several  of  their  number,  and 
paitioularly  of  the  overseer,  for  some  improTement  in  this 
respect^  that  after  their  usual  task  was  aooomplJBhed  they 
devoted  their  leisure  hours  to  theereotion  of  a  place  of  wor- 
ship, and  so  built  by  their  own  labour  a  very  decent  chapel, 
capable  of  holding  150  persons.  In  this  chapel  a  man  named 
Home,  who  had  been  a  convict,  a  person  of  some  intelligenpe 
and  eduoataon,  performed  Divine  service  for  a  considerable 
period.  The  erection  of  this  building  cost  the  Gov«mment 
nothing  but  the  prioe  of  the  nails  used,  and,  except  felling 
the  timber,  the  work  was  agcomplished  in  about  six  weeks. 
Instances  of  conduct  similar  to  this  were  oertainly  uncommon, 
but  evidences  of  better  things  than  coold  reasonably  have  been 
expected  ftom  men  in  their  position,  who  had  been  guilty  of 
serious  orimes,  were  of  Sequent  occurrence. 

One  of  the  greatest  difBculties  with  which  the  authorities 
had  to  contend,  in  connexion  with  the  tnvnsportatlDn  system, 
was  the  control  and  disposal  of  convict  women.  Their 
numbers,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  other  sex,  were  com- 
paratively few — not  more  probably  than  26  per  cent. — buf^  as 
mest  of  the  modes  of  punishment  applicable  to  men  could 
not  be  employed  in  their  case,  they  gave  vastly  more  trouble 
to  those  who  had  charge  of  them.  The  knowledge  of  ths 
comparative  immunity  they  enjoyed  on  account  of  their  sex, 
the  great  demand  for  their  labour  as  house  servants,  and  the 
avidity  with  which  they  were  sought  as  wives  by  tioket-of- 
leave  holders  and  other  male  prisoners,  all  tended  to  encour- 
age tather  than  restrain  theirtendenoy  to  vicious  indulgence 
and  that  reckless  disregard  of  consequences  which  isa  common 
ohafacteristio  of  Mien  women.  Those  among  tJiem  who  had 
hosbands  in  the  colony  were  allowed,  almost  immediately 
after  arrival,  to  join  them;  those  who  bad  paramours  willing 
to  marry  them  had  no  impediment  thrown  in  their  way,  as 
it  was  ever  the  policy  of  the  authorities,  firom  the  foundation  of 
the  colony,  to  enoourage  aa  many  as  possible  amongst  the 
prisoners  to  enter  into  the  marriage  state.  Transported  womea 
vrho  had  young  children  gene  rally  arrived  in  the  colony  accom- 
panied by  their  offspring,  and  were  sent  with  them  to  the 
Female  Factory  at  Parromatta.  To  this  place  were  also  sent 
such  females  as  having  at  first  been  assigned  to  private  persons, 
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had  mUoon ducted  tliemaelves.  There  they  were  employed  in 
Bpinmug  and  weaving  for  the  settlers,  and  in  makiiig  olotbiiif 
ror  male  prisoners  in  the  gaola  and  GoTemmeat  gangs.  The 
cloth  they  made  wad  a  grey  woollen,  of  very  ooarse  texture,  bat 
well  suited  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  wasintended.  The  ordi- 
nary practice  was  for  settlers  to  send  in  their  own  wool  to  the 
&otory,  and  to  receive  a  yard  of  doth  for  every  five  poimda  of 
wool.  It  was  calculated  that  four  pounds  of  Uie  raw  material 
were  sufSdent  to  make  a  yard  of  cloth ;  and  the  other  ponnd 
was  retained  on  account  of  the  labour  expended  in  manufac- 
turing it.  It  was  the  wool  so  acquired  that  was  made  into 
clothing  by  the  factory  women  for  the  male  prisoners.  This 
practice  obtained  up  to  the  year  1819,  when,  in  consequence 
of  the  general  tntroduction  of  flne-woolled  sheep,  it  became 
no  longer  possible  to  oontinue  the  system,  and  coarse  wool 
had  to  be  imported  by  the  Qovemment  for  the  purpose  of 
being  manufactured  into  clothing  for  the  prisoners. 

Although  a  majority  of  convict  women  appeared  reoklese  and 
incorrigible  while  under  restraint,  it  is  a  singular  and  pleaaing 
fact  that  many  of  their  number  became  after  they  had  aoqoiied 
their  freedom  very  useful  members  of  society,  and  some  of 
them  estimable  wives  and  mothers.  Many  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  marry  steady  and  industrious  men  found  in  the 
duties  of  domeatio  life  and  the  absorbing  cares  of  maternity 
sufficient  employment  for  their  previously  ill-regulated  joinds 
and  erratic  energies ;  and  in  the  protection  of  a  husband  and 
the  Banotuary  afforded  by  a  comfortable  bome,  a  refuge  from 
the  butFetings  of  a  world  with  which  they  had  before  been  Kt 
war.  Many  of  them,  like  their  husbanda,  were  persons  of 
great  strength  of  will  and  foroe  of  character,  and  the  members 
of  numerous  households  in  New  South  Wales  oan  yet  bear 
testimony  to  the  taot,  energy,  industry,  and  good  manage- 
ment of  these  rescued  and  reformed  women.  But,  unforba- 
nately,  instances  of  this  kind  were  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule,  for  in  New  South  Wales  as  in  other  countries  those  who 
emerged  from  the  fallen  condition  in  which  vice  or  mis- 
fortune had  plaoed  them  were  proportionately  less  numeroas 
iu  the  case  of  women  than  of  men. 

Almost  everything  whioh  has  been  stud  by  public  speakers 
and  writers  relative  to  the  evils  or  the  benefits  of  the  conviot 
system  is  open  to  ao  many  exceptions  and  deductions,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  arrive  at  anything  like  general  or  satisfactory 
ooncluaioos.      If,  through  its  instrumentality,  the  roada  and 
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pnblio  worke  of  tlie  colony  were  maintained  and  oarried  out 
OD  a  scale  wliioh  would  have  been  impoBsible  under  any  other 
oiroumstanoes  in  a  new  and  remote  colony,  the  cost  to  (be 
mother  county  was  so  great  nnder  the  wasteful  and  extrava- 
gant eyetem  abuost  inseparable  from  conviot  labour  and  man- 
agement that  it  ia  impossible  to  say  that,  in  an  economical 
point  of  view,  the  money  was  well  spent,  or  that  vastly 
greater  benefits  might  not  have  been  obtained  if  the  funds 
had  been  devoted  to  promoting  the  immigratioB  and  settle- 
ment in  Australia  of  tne  honest  and  indastrioua  poor  of  the 
mother  country.  If  the  assignment  system  reformed  many 
convicts,  by  rescuing  tlkem  from  the  frightful  demoralisatloa 
of  gaols  and  road  gaDgs,  and  placing  them  under  the  control 
and  making  them  almost  members  of  the  families  of  well- 
conductsd  private  settlers,  this  reform  of  many  individuals 
of  one  class  was  purchased  at  the  fearful  cost  of  introducing 
to  the  domestic  hearth  of  almost  every  family  in  the  country, 
dishonest  m.en  and  abandoned  women,  whose  depraved  habits 
and  vicious  conversation  were  constant  sources  of  demor- 
alisation to  the  younger  members  of  thsir  masters'  households, 
and  the  effects  of  whose  baneful  example  and  teaching 
brought  sonow  to  many  a  parent  whose  wealth  bad  flown  from 
the  very  source  that  thus  threatened  to  destroy  his  domestic 
peace  and  to  malte  shipwreck  of  the  happiness  of  his  children. 
If  it  be  said  that  the  command  of  fbroed  labour  enabled  the 
early  settlers  the  more  readily  to  push  their  fanning  and 
grazing  operations  into  the  interior,  and  to  cover  with  their 
cattle  a  vastly  larger  expanse  of  territory  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  possible,  it  may  be  replied  that  the  mere 
nomadio  occupation  of  a  country  for  the  purpose  of  consuming 
its  natural  herbage,  by  a  few  wretched  oonviots  in  ohsrge  of 
widely  scattered  flocks  and  herds,  living  without  any  of  the 
appliances  of  oivilisation,  and  almost  utterly  regardless  of  the 
teachings  of  morality  and  religion,  was  at  best  but  a  question- 
able gain  to  colonisation  ;  and,  when  taken  in  connecdon  with 
the  demoralisation  and  destruction  of  the  aboriginal  ocoupanla 
of  the  soil,  in  no  degree  advantageous  to  the  cause  of  humanity. 
Yet,  in  some  points  of  view,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
convict  system  as  carried  oat  in  New  South  Wales  was 
decidedly  beneficial.  Both  in  public  employment  and  in 
private  assignment,  man  were  forced  to  work,  to  learn  habits 
of  order  and  regularity,  and  in  many  cases  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  useful  trades,  by  which,  after  they  became  free, 
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they  were  able  ia  maiDtain  themeelvea  in  honesty  &nd  a 
By  their  lemoval  from  the  Bcenes  of  their  fonner  vioee  and 
crimes  they  were  afforded  an  opportnnity  for  reformatios 
Buoh  as  they  never  ooold  have  had  in  the  old  coontry ;  and 
their  transportation  from  a  densely  popal^ted  to  an  almost 
uninhabited  land  relieved  to  a  certian  extent  that  deaperats 
struggle  for  the  means  of  existonoe  whioh  had,  perhaps,  been 
one  of  the  ohief  causes  of  the  crimes  or  misfortanes  which 
rendered  their  banishment  neoessEtry. 

But  however  great  may  have  been  the  material  benefit* 
derived  from  the  labour  of  transported  felons  in  a  new  and 
remote  colony,  t^ere  are  probably  but  few  nnprejadiced 
observers  who,  having  witnessed  the  moral,  social,  and 
political  evils  arising  from  the  presence  of  convicts,  haTe 
come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  no  material  advantages 
which  could  possibly  be  conferred  were  sufBaent  to  counter- 
balance them. 


CHAPTER     IIL 


Thx  discovery,  in  1813,  of  a  practicable  roate  across  the 
Blue  Mountains,  has  been  ehronicled  in  a  previous  chaster. 
The  proapeots  revealed  by  that  discovery  quickly  aroosea  tfa« 
colonists  ftvm  the  state  of  lethargy  into  which  thev  had  been 
for  some  time  in  danger  of  falling;  and  its  effeota  soon 
changed  the  settlement  from  a  position  little  better  than  tJliat 
of  a  great  gaol  to  a  prosperous  and  rapidly  advancing  colony. 
It  was  the  first  step  in  that  long  and  brilliant  career  of 
Aastralian  exploration  which  has  since  developed  in  the 
colonists  some  of  the  noblest  charaoterietios  of  their  race,  and 
afforded  instances  of  endurance,  self-denial,  and  energy  whioh 
have  never  been  surpassed. 

Almost  immediately  ai^r  the  return  of  Mr.  Surveyor  Evana, 
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in  January,  1814,  from  the  journey  in  which  he  followed  up 

the  traok  of  Messrs.  Wentworth,  Bloxland,  and  Lswson,  and, 
after  passing  the  spot  where  they  hod  tamed  hack,  penetrated 
to  the  banks  of  the  Maoqaarie  and  the  Lachlau  rivers,  measures 
were  taken  for  construoting  a  load  across  the  mountains  as  far 
as  Bathurst  Plains.  This  work  was  carried  out  by  con-riot 
labour,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Cox ;  and  such  was  the 
energy  and  judgment  with  which  it  was  proseouted,  that  in 
about  fifteen  months — that  is  by  April,  1815 — the  most  diffi- 
cult parts  were  completed,  and  it  was  theil  formally  opened 
by  Governor  and  Mrs.  Macquarie,  who  passed  over  it  on  horse- 
back, attended  by  a  cavalcade  of  most  of  the  leading  colonbts. 
On  ^Is  oooasion  the  site  of  the  town  of  Bathurst,  the  future 
capital  of  the  western  distriote,  was  fixed  upon  by  the 
Qovernor ;  and  many  of  the  opulent  and  enterprising  colo- 
niste  in  his  tnun  were  eo  much  delighted  with  the  verdure 
of  the  plains,  and  the  great  pastoral  capabilities  of  the  new 
oountry,that  they  immediately  made  arrangements  for  occupy- 
ing a  very  large  extent  of  it  with  their  mat  increasing  floclu 
and  herda. 

In  order  to  ascertain  something  of  the  nature  of  th«  great 
unknown  country  beyond,  soon  after  Maoquarie'e  return  to 
Sydney  he  resolved  to  despatch  the  surveyor-general,  Mr. 
Oxley,  with  a  well  equipped  party,  to  follow  up  the  dis- 
coveries of  Hr.  Evans,  and  to  make  further  explorations  in  the 
direction  of  the  rivers  which  had  been  iouud  running  into  the 
western  interior.  These  streams,  like  almost  everything  else 
at  that  period,  had  been  honoured  with  the  names  of  the 
vain  and  good-natured  Governor — one  haring  been  called 
the  Lacblan  and  the  other  the  Macquarie. 

Various  causes  contributed  to  delay  the  starting  of  Mr. 
Ozley's  expedition  until  the  month  of  April,  1817.  Its  leader 
was  aocompaoied  on  this  occasion  by  Mr.  Evans,  the  deputy- 
surveyor  ;  by  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  botanist,  who  hod 
been  aent  from  England  by  the  Home  Government  for  the 
express  purpose  of  Invest^ating  the  flora  of  the  country ; 
also  by  Mr,  Frazer,  as  colonial  botanist ;  and  by  Mr.  Parr,  as 
mineralogist.  The  party  oonsieted  in  all  of  thirteen  persons, 
well  provided  with  beasts  of  burthen  and  all  the  necessary 
scientific  and  other  appliances.  The  expedition  arrived  at 
Bathurst  on  the  14th  April,  and  found  the  settlement  which 
had  been  formed  there  in  a  most  flourishing  condition. 

It  was  determined  to  explore  tlrat  the  largest  and  most 
southerly  of  the  two  rivers  ueen  by  Mr.  Evans  in  his  previous 
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journey ;  and  on  the  2(Hh  the  party  started  from  BathoTst 
towards  the  Lochlan,  through  a  cotmtry  which  althongh  at 
first  very  pictareaqne  in  appearance  soon  became  flat  and 
uninTiting.  They  reached  Uie  river  on  the  26th,  at  a  place 
where  it  was  aboat  a  hundred  feet  wide,  with  deep  banks,  and 
its  course  marked  by  large  trees,  many  of  which,  having  lUlen 
into  the  stream,  obstructed  the  current,  and  rendered  progress 
difficult.  Here  a  depot  was  established,  and  two  boats  oon- 
structed  to  assist  their  progress  down  the  river.  Finding  by 
their  instruments  that  Uiey  were  not  more  than  six  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  they  inferred  from  this  and 
from  flood  marks  which  were  everywhere  visible — some  of 
them  thirty-six  feet  above  the  stream — that  the  ocean  could 
not  be  nearly  so  distant  as  had  before  been  supposed.  It  was 
believed  that  the  Lachlau  united  somewhere  with  the  Mac- 
quarie,  and  probably  with  other  rivers,  and  fell  into  the 
Faciflo  OQ  the  southern  coast,  at  a  distance  of  not  more  than 
five  or  six  hundred  miles. 

Considerable  numbers  of  natives  wseb  found  encamped  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  the  lagoone  and  pools  were  full  of 
fish  and  covered  with  wild  fowL  The  natives  behaved 
tljroughout  in  a  very  peaceable  and  friendly  manner,  and  the 
travellers  proceeded  through  apparently  endless  pluns  and 
swamps,  with  no  other  obstructions  than  those  ofl'ered  by  the 
nature  of  the  country.  On  the  12th  May  the  stream  appeared 
to  terminate  in  a  vast  marsh,  and  tbey  rBsolved  to  attempt  to 
go  no  .further  in  that  direction ;  but  as  another  branch  had 
been  seen  to  the  south-west  they  proceeded  towards  it  They 
reached  on  elevated  range  on  the  4th  June,  after  passing 
through  a  monotonous  and  desolate  region,  destitute  of  water, 
and  exceedingly  difficult  for  travelling.  Their  horses  were 
almost  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  want  of  food,  most  of  the 
country  crossed  being  of  the  kind  known  as  malle  scrub;  and 
the  prospects  on  all  sides,  from  the  hills  on  which  they  now 
encamped,  were  of  the  most  dreary  and  disheartening  kind, 
with  reuent  flood  marks  in  all  directions. 

After  stopping  to  rest  and  recruit  for  a  few  days  they 
resolved  to  turn  book  towards  the  north,  in  hopes  of  regwn- 
iug  the  river;  and  on  the  33rd  June  again  reached  the 
liLichlan,  at  a  spot  where  it  had  emerged  from  the  great 
swampd  which  had  before  caused  them  to  abandon  it.  It 
wus  nuw  enclosed  between  deep  banks,  running  to  the  west- 
\V4rd,  uiid  80  hidden  by  trees  that  It  was  not  perceptible  nntil 
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close  at  hand.  Fish  nere  abondont,  consisting  mostly  of  a 
epeoies  of  psioh  of  two  or  three  pounds  weight,  and  the  flae 
large  flah  afterwards  known  as  the  Murray  cod,  weighing 
team  fifty  to  Bsventr  pounds  each.  Biida  were  also  plentiful, 
and  easily  prooured ;  and  with  all  these  advantages  in  their 
favour  it  was  resolved  to  make  another  attempt  to  follow  tho 
oourse  of  the  river  towards  its  mouth  These  encouraging 
prospects  were  however  but  of  very  short  continuanoe,  for 
the  disappointed  explorers  again  came  to  almost  interminable 
swamps  and  bogs,  in  which  the  strength  of  both  men  and 
horses  quickly  became  exhausted.  The  stream,  too,  was  again 
obstructed  with  fallen  timber  io  such  an  extent  that  the  boats 
'were  useless.  From  every  elevation  they  ascended  ths  pros- 
pect presented  was  of  the  same  monotonous  and  sterile 
description — enormous  dats  and  almost  impervious  sorube 
stretching  in  every  direction,  and  dotted  with  shallow 
lagoons,  &om  whiah  a  sickly  and  decaying  vegetation  sent 
op  an  offensive  odour  and  poisoned  tiie  atmosphere  with 
miasms. 

After  pushing  through  this  difficult  and  disheartening  ooun- 
try  for  a  oonsiderable  distanoe  they  were  again  brought  to 
a  stind  by  an  impassable  and  apparently  endless  swamp. 
They  had  now  reached  a  point  which  they  reckoned  at  about 
five  hundred  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  their  place  of  de- 
parture,  and  more  than  double  that  distance  by  the  devious 
route  they  had  been  compelled  to  follow.  The  river,  which 
they  had  traced  so  great  a  distance,  had  not,  so  far  as  they  had 
been  able  to  discover,  received  a  single  tribatary  in  all  thsG 
vast  extent  of  country.  Being  unable  to  proceed  further  they 
buried  a  bottle  containing  the  names  of  the  party,  the  course 
they  then  proposed  to  pursue,  and  the  date  at  which  they  had 
reached  the  spot  The  place  where  they  turned  back,  after 
following  the  course  of  the  rivsr  for  so  many  hundreds  of 
miles,  was,  singularly  enough,  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
junction  of  the  Lachlau  with  the  Murrumbidgee ;  and  they 
missed  ths  discovery  of  that  fine  river  only  by  a  day  or  two's 

i'oumey.  Their  furthest  camp  was  about  latitude  34  and 
ongitude  145. 

They  retraced  their  steps  on  the  banks  of  the  Laohlon  until 
the  let  of  August,  and  then  struck  across  the  country  in  a 
north-east  direction,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  reach  the  Mac- 
quarie.  The  country  over  which  they  now  travelled  consisted 
principally  of  a  red  sandy  loam,  with  patches  of  cypress,  box, 
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and  acacia  trees,  and  traota  of  malle  serab.  Od  tlie  14tilt 
Angost^  lisyiug  travelled  about  a  bnadied  miles,  aud  Hoffered 
from  want  of  water,  without  having  seen  any  aigna  of  Uta 
Uaoquarie,  they  ohanged  theii  oonrse  to  the  eastward.  Their 
proviaionB  were  now  beginrung  to  fail,  and  -tiiej  feared  that 
if  l^y  pTooeeded  further  from  the  aettled  iJiBtricta  they 
would  be  unable  to  return.  After  &oiDg  to  the  eastward, 
they  crossed  many  fine  etreams,  and  at  length  reached  the 
Maoqnarie  about  fifty  miles  beyond  t^e  place  to  which  Mr. 
Evans  had  traoed  it  upon  iiis  first  journey.  They  fallowed 
down  ths  coarse  of  the  river  for  some  distance,  but  tha  state 
of  their  proTisioiiB  and  other  oiroomstanoes  compelled  them 
to  return  without  having  obtained  any  definite  information 
as  to  its  further  course.  The  country  on  its  banks,  ao  &r 
as  they  went,  was  of  the  most  promising  deBoripti.on ;  and 
their  return  journey  towards  Bathnrst  was  through  a  district 
of  beautiful  hills  and  fertile  valleys,  in  which  the  atreoms 
abounded  with  fish  and  the  plains  with  game.  They  reached 
the  settlement  after  an  absence  of  about  four  months  and  a  faal^ 
having  added  greatly  to  what  was  pr«Tiously  known  of  tho 
interior  if  they  failed  to  achieve  all  at  which  tiiey  had  aimed. 

The  result  of  this  exploring  expedition  wae  to  awal^en  a 
strong  desire  in  the  oolonistM  to  ascertain  more  about  tiie 
character  of  the  great  unknown  interior  on  whose  &inge  they 
had  BO  long  waited  and  wondered.  Maoquarie  and  the 
Surveyor-General  were  fully  olive  to  the  bane&ta  likely  to  fiovr 
^m  the  proseoution  of  enterprises  of  this  kind,  and  sooa 
after  the  return  of  the  party  from  the  journey  to  the  Laohlan, 
above  relat«d,  it  was  resolved  to  equip  anoUier  expedition  to 
explore  the  oonntry  watered  by  that  still  more  promising 
river  which  had  been  found  running  to  the  north-east,  aod 
whose  further  discovery  had  to  be  abandoned  at  a  meet 
interesting  part  of  its  course  in  consequence  of  the  fulure  of 
supplies.  In  the  month  of  May  following — tiiat  is,  in  1818 — 
Mr.  Oxley  again  set  out,  with  a  well-equipped  party,  otKisist- 
iog  of  Dr.  Harris,  a  surgeon  of  the  old  ^ew  SouUi  Wales 
Corps;  Mr.  Evans,  the  deputy  surveyor;  Mr.  C.  Frazer,  botanist; 
and  twelve  men,  with  nineteen  horses,  and  six  months'  provi- 
sions. Previous  to  the  departure  of  this  party  preparations 
had  been  made  for  faailitatang  their  proceedings  by  building 
two  boats  at  the  point  on  the  Macquarie  which  they  had 
tirst  struck  on  their  former  journey  in  tetuming  from  ths 
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T.finlilftn  In  these  boats  they  emhsrlced  the  heaviest  portions 
of  their  prcmBiona  and  equipments,  while  the  iicarees  thus 
relieved  proceeded  along  the  banks.  They  found  »e  thej 
piooeeded  that  the  river  reoeived  the  waters  of  varioos 
tribntaries,  and  in  its  increased  volume  was  frequently  as 
maoh  as  three  hundred  feet  wide,  proportionately  deep, 
and  varied  with  magnMoeiit  reaches,  with  extensive  flats  of 
the  richest  laud  an  either  side,  on  which  no  traoes  of  floods 
could  be  discovered.  The  natives  were  numerous  and  not 
unfriendly,  and  wild  fowl  and  kangaroos  abundant.  On  the 
hills  which  formed  tihe  backgrounds  of  ,the  picturesque  scenes 
throngh  which  tiiey  passed,  were  discovered  mineral  indica- 
tions of  a  most  piomising  character;  and  altogether  the 
splendid  prospeota  which  seemed  to  lie  before  the  par^ 
raised  ihai  most  enUmaiastio  expeotationa.  Here  at  lengtu 
the  Australia  of  the  old  navigators — the  bright  vision  which 
had  lured  the  world  for  oenturies— was  about  to  meet  the 
gaze  of  civilised  men.  Here,  in  the  innermost  recesses  to 
which  the  coy  genius  of  Australia  could  ^treat^  she  was  at 
last  about  to  reveal  her  choicest  treasures.  Never  was 
enthuaiaam  doomed  to  quiokei  disappointment.  As  they 
advanced  the  soene  gradually  changed.  At  every  mile  tiie 
country  became  flatter  and  more  uninteresting,  until,  having 
reached  the  14Sth  degree  of  longitude  and  the  8Iat  of  latitude, 
the  river  lost  itself  in  apparently  interminable  marshes  and 
awampa,  amid  which  further  progress  appeared  impossible. 
Mx.Oxley  thought  he  had  now  reached  the  margin  of  an 
inland  aea.  His  aocount  says :— "To  aaoert  positively  that 
we  were  on  the  margin  of  the  lake  or  sea  into  which 
this  great  bodv  of  water  is  i^soharged,  might  reasonably  be 
deemed  a  conclusion  that  has  nothing  but  conjecture  for  its 
basis;  but,  if  an  opinion  may  be  hasarded  from  actual  appear- 
anooB,  which  our  subsequent  route  tended  more  strongly 
to  conflrm,  I  feel  confident  we  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  an  inland  sea."  Mr.  Oxlsy's  speoulationB,  however,  on 
this  as  on  other  important  points  in  Australian  geography, 
although  by  no  means  improbable  when  made,  turned  out 
to  bs  erroneous.  Defeated  but  not  dismayed  by  Uie  obetaoles 
before  them,  and  hoping  to  achieve  in  another  direction 
something  more  worUty  of  note  than  seamed  poasible  in 
the  great  marshes  of  the  Maoqusrie,  the  &oe3  of  the  party 
were  now  tamed  towarda  the  east  '  A  lofty  range  of  hilla, 
which  in  their  outward  journey  they  had  seen  in  that  direc- 
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tioa,  was  the  object  to  wMch  they  nov  steered  their  courser 
These  hills  were  bare  and  dark  in  appearance,  and  had  been 
named  Arbuthnof  s  Range,  but  were  afterwords,  and  are  still, 
known  as  the  Wanambungle  Mountains.  Their  oonrae 
towards  them  lay  aver  a  diffionlt  oountry  of  alternate  swamp 
and  somb.  Much  of  the  groand,  even  where  dry  on  tha 
surface,  wae  rotten  and  treaoberous,  and  the  horses  sank 
almost  knee-deep  at  every  step ;  the  consequence  was,  that  in 
a  short  time  they  lost  several  of  their  best  animals  and  almost 
exhausted  the  remunder. 

On  the  27th  July,  when  they  had  bean  out  about  two 
months,  they  reached  the  banks  of  a  considerable  stream — 
more  than  five  hundred  faet  wide,  and  apparently  in  flood 
by  the  heavy  rains  which  were  now  falling.  This  river  wm 
named  the  Casttereagh,  and  after  waiting  on  its  banks  for  a 
few  days  it  fell  so  much  that  they  were  able  to  cross  it.  The 
heavy  rains,  however,  had  rendered  the  country  almost 
impassable :  bat  they  struggled  on,  and  at  length  reached  a 
hill  which  tJiey  named  Kangaroo  Hill  from  the  numbera  of 
those  animals  found  there,  but  which  was  afterwards  called 
Loctdstone  Hill  ^m  the  remarkable  effect  it  produoed  on  the 
compass,  which  was  suddenly  reversed,  so  that  the  needle 
pointed  to  the  soath.  On  ascending  Arbathnof  s  Range  they 
ascertained  that  its  loftiest  point  (Mount  Ezmonth)  was 
about  three  thousand  feet  high.  From  this  elevation  Hr. 
Oiley  described  the  surrounding  country  as  follows  : — 

"  To  the  north-east,  commencing  at  N.  33  degrees  EL,  and 
extending  to  N.  61  degrees  E.,  a  lofty  and  magnificent  range 
of  hills  was  seen  lifting  their  blue  heads  above  the  horizon. 
This  range  was  honoured  with  the  name  of  the  Earl  of 
Hardwiche,  and  was  distant  on  a  medium  irom  100  to  120 
miles ;  its  highest  elevations  were  named  Mount  Apsley  and 
Mount  Shirley.  The  oountry  between  Mount  Exmonth  and 
this  bonnding  range  was  broken  Into  mgged  hills,  and 
apparently  deep  valleys,  and  several  minor  ranges  of  billa  alao 
appeared.  The  high  lands  from  the  east  and  south-east 
gradually  lessened  to  the  north-west,  when  they  were  lost  in 
the  immense  levels  which  bounded  the  interior  abyss  of  this 
singular  oonntry,  the  golf  in  which  both  water  and  mountain 
seem  to  be  as  nothing.  Mount  Exmonth  seems  principally 
composed  of  iron-stone ;  and  some  of  the  richest  ore  I  had 
yet  seen  was  found  upon  it." 

Leaving  the  Warrambungle  Range,  they  oontinaed  their 
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joamey  towards  the  coast,  paseing  through,  a  broken  oouDtry 
^tk  much  good  land,  for  about  a  hundred  miles.  Keeping 
still  towards  the  eEuteia  ooaat,  they  crossed  Liverpool  Plains, 
containing  many  tracte  of  splendid  opeuly-woodad  country, 
oonsiating  of  alternate  hills  and  valleys,  and  abounding  with 
game  and  wiUi  a  nnmerooa  population  of  aborigines.  They 
named  many  of  the  more  prominent  hills,  Tisible  from  tlieir 
track,  butas  the  appellations  then  conferred  have  mostly  given 
place  to  the  original  native  or  some  more  popular  designation 
it  wonld  be  useless  to  particularise  them.  From  an  elevation 
called  Whitwell  Hill  they  had  a  view  of  a  magnificent  ooaotry, 
-with  mountains  stretching  to  the  eastward.  On  the  Snd 
September  they  reached  a  deep  and  rapid  stream,  which  they 
named  the  Peel ;  and  after  crossing  it  passed  over  some  lofty 
elevations,  and  thiongh  fine  valleys,  with  numerous  streams 
running  westward. 

Beyond  this  tbey  found  the  streams  running  to  the  eastward, 
and  it  was  evident  they  had  passed  the  dividing  range,  sepa- 
ratiug  the  waters  of  the  great  interior  from  those  which  fell 
into  the  Pacific,  which  washed  the  shores  of  the  eastern  coasts 
The  rest  of  their  journey  was  through  an  extremely  broken 
and  piotaresque  country,  of  a  difTerent  geological  character 
ft^m  that  which  hod  been  the  aoens  of  meir  wanderings  to 
the  westward  of  the  dividing  range.  Books  and  glene,  lofty 
precipices  and  sha^y  woods,  alternated  with  rich  open  forest 
lands.  They  were  at  an  elevation  of  several  thousand  feet,* 
and  their  descent  to  the  lower  coast  district  was  estremely 
difficult.  They  at  length  reached  a  fine  stream,  which  they 
named  the  Hastings,  and  which  brought  them  to  the  coast, 
after  having  traversed,  from  their  furthest  western  point  in 
the  great  marshes  of  the  Macqaarie,  on  extent  of  country 
measuring  nearly  four  hundred  miles  in  a  straight  line,  and 
on  which  the  foot  of  civilised  man  had  never  before  been  set 
The  spot  where  they  reached  the  sea  was  Port  Macquarie : 
and  as  this  was  before  any  settlement  had  been  formed  there, 
they  still  had  a  difficult  journey  before  them  in  order  to  reach 
the  settled  districts.  The  coasC  between  the  place  where  they 
struck  the  Pacific  and  Newcastle,  the  nearest  spot  where 
civilised  men  were  to  be  found,  was  interrupted  and  broken  by 
numerous  indentations  and  salt  water  lakes,  difficult  to  cross 
and  impossible  to  avoid.      In  these  circumstances  the  travel- 

*  Mount  Sra-Tiaw,  at  the  heal  of  ths  Hastingt,  ij  ^«ut  6000  (eet  higb. 
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len  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  boa^  half  boned  in  tJu 
sand,  the  remains  probably  of  a  wreolc.  This  boat  the  toaa 
oaiciedoa  their  shoulders  for  about  ninety  miles  &om  one 
inlet  to  another. 

With  the  nativee,  throughout  their  long  journey  in  the 
interior,  that  had  no  oonflict,  and  had  experlenoed  no  difflonlfy 
up  to  tbis  time  in  maintaining  fdendly  relations.  They  found 
the  coast  nativeB,  howevar,  extremely  treaoherooa :  for 
^i^ough  the  saTsges  professed  to  be  most  friendly,  they 
attack^  the  party  on  more  than  one  oooasion,  and  danger- 
ously wounded  some  of  the  men.  They  at  length  reached 
Fort  Stephens,  and  irom  thence  were  conveyed  to  Newcaatle, 
where  they  arrived  on  5th  November,  after  an  absence  &om 
the  settled  diatriots  of  more  than  five  months,  daring  which 
period  they  had  Bocomplishedbyfar  tiie  longest  journey  'which 
up  to  that  period  had  been  undertaken  into  the  ulterior  of  the 
Great  South  Itand ;  and  had  added  a  vast  extent  of  magnifi- 
cent country  to  the  previoualy  known  territory. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  colonisation  had  proepeots 
so  brilliant  presentad  themselves  as  wer^  before  the  settl^  of 
New  South  Wales  at  the  period  of  the  first  opening  up  of  the 
great  unknown  interior.  A  boundless  extent  of  nch  and 
practically  unowned  country  awaited  their  oconpation ;  tJie 
transportation  system  supplied  them  abundantly  with  labour; 
while  the  profuse  disbursement  of  British  funds  in  the  msin- 
tenanoe  of  that  system  afforded  a  ready  market  and  good 
prices  for  tiieir  produce.  On  every  side  new  life  and  energy 
were  displayed  by  the  settlers,  and  sJl  were  desirons  of  pul- 
ing fwward  to  secure  a  share  in  the  magnificent  lands  which 
had  been  discovered  beyond  the  mountains. 

Other  routes  through  the  coast  range  than  that  disooTered 
by  Wentwortii  and  his  companions  were  soon  sought  for 
and  found.  So  early  as  1814  Ur.  Hamilton  Hume  and  hia 
brother,  two  youths,  the  sons  of  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and 
Datives  of  the  colony,  had  penetrated  through  the  mountains 
at  a  point  sixty  or  seveo^  miles  to  the  south-weat  of  the 
previonaly  opened  route  to  the  western  interior,  and  had 
disoovered  the  country  around  Bong-bong  and  Berrima.  Two 
or  three  years  subseqaently,  Kir.  Hums,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Meehao,  government  surveyor,  made  further  suooessfiu 
exploring  journeys  in  the  same  direction;  in  these  jouraeys 
Ooulbum  plains,  and  a  great  part  of  the  county  of  ^jgyle^  as 
for  as  Lake  Bathurst,  were  discovered. 
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After  this,  for  several  ^ars,  the  exploration  of  the  interior 
waa  principally  oarried  on  by  private  ooloniata  in  eetach  of 
stock  stations  1  and  from,  vuiona  sooroee  daring  tbia  period 
nunoora  reached  Sydney  of  great  rivera  tunong  t£e  monntiuits 
to  the  soath-weet,  vhioh  it  was  allied  exceeded  in  the 
Tolnme  of  their  waters  and  the  magnifioenoe  of  the  country 
through  which  thay  flowed  smything  which  had  before  been 
seen  in  Auatralia.  These  aocoants,  derived  from  the  imper- 
fectly understood  atatements  of  the  aboriginal  uativee,  werd, 
however,  a  long  time  before  they  assumed  any  definite  ahape. 
The  mystery  attaohing  to  rivers  running  apparently  towards 
the  centre  of  the  c<»itinent  was  not  yet  deatined  to  be  solyed, 
and  many  years  elapsed  before  the  txu»  poaitions  and  oonraea 
of  the  MarmmbidgeB  and  the  Hurray  were  reyealad.  During 
this  interval,  however,  the  colonists  were  not  inactive,  but 
were  gradually  puahing  their  grazing  operations  to  the  sontii 
as  weU  as  to  uie  weat,  and  within  four  or  five  years  after  Hr. 
Hume's  discovery  of  Qoulbom  plains  and  the  Argyla  districts 
a  large  extent  of  land  in  t^at  direction  was  tt^en  np  by 
private  persons  for  pastoral  purposes. 

Qtjvemor  Maoquarie,  ever  active  in  the  discbarge  of  his 
dutiea,  determined,  in  1820,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  newly-aettied 
soathem  diatrioto,  in  order  to  be  able  to  judge  for  hunself  as 
to  the  character  of  the  country.  The  journal  of  a  gentleman 
who  was  one  of  the  vice-reg^  party  on  tha  occasion  referred 
to  affords  a  lively  picture  of  the  progress  of  settiement  at 
that  period,  and  contuna  aome  very  intereating  lemwks  on 
the  appearance  of  the  country  and  ite  capabilities  ibr  ooloni- 
eation,  as  they  presented  themselves  to  an  observant  stranger, 
heton  the  inroads  of  the  white  man  had  mnefa  modified  the 
original  aspect  of  thinga.  The  Govemor'a  party  left  liver- 
pool  (&en  the  frontier  town  in  that  diTection,)  on  the  16th 
October,  travelling  through  the  bush  towards  tie  south-west. 
At  night  they  slept  in  the  open  air,  and  were  disturbed  by 
the  roaring  of  a  wild  bull  which  had  found  ite  way  into  their 
camp.  In  the  morning,  on  resuming  their  journey,  fhey  saw 
several  herda  of  wild  cattle,  and  hangaroos  were  numsrona: 
On  the  18th  they  reached  what  was  then  known  as  Throsb/a 
country ;  and  it  is  exceedingly  interestieg  tc  Icevb  that  even 
at  that  early  period  the  evidences  of  prosperity  and  enterprise 
there  aeen  were  of  the  most  snbatantial  character.  I'he 
account  says : — 

"  We  entered  on  what  is  called  '  the  New  Country,'  or 
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'TlirOHby'B  Country,'  so  coiled  after  the  persan  by  vhom  it 
vas  diicOTCred.  A  riTer  of  very  moderate  size  divides  it 
£ram  the  old  ooimtry,  and  its  general  aspect  differs  widely 
indeed  from  any  thing  we  had  yet  seen ;  richness  of  soil,  and 
beautiful  sceneiy,  combining  their  charms  to  increaee  ita 
inteiest.  One  of  Mi.  Thiosby's  herds,  oonsistiiig,  I  believe, 
of  between  fonr  and  five  hundred  bullocks,  was  feeding  on 
the  plain,  and  their  appearance  bespoke  at  once  the  increased 
fertiUty  of  the  country;  they  would  have  done  credit  to 
a  flrat-rate  English  farmer.  They  were  large  sized,  and 
exceedingly  fet;  some  of  them,  we  were  informed,  would 
weigh  nine  owt.  A  ride  of  about  one  mile  and  a  half  farther 
brought  OS  to  Mr.  Throsby's  cottage,  which  is  situated  on  » 
rising  and  moderately  elevated  mount,  commanding  a  good 
Mospeot  of  gently  undulating  hills  and  fine  fertile  TBlTeys. 
We  arrived  at  iSi.  Thiosby's  by  half-poat  one,  having;  only 
travelled  twelve  miles ;  every  one  seems  pleased  with  to-^y's 
excursion,  and  delighted  with  the  country  we  have  now 
entered  on.  A  short  time  made  our  little  camp  habitable, 
and  our  comfort  was  promoted  by  Mr.  Throeby's  hospitality. 
From  Thiosby  Paik  to  Tin-daon-bindahl  is  eleven  milea,  and 
the  oountiv  beautifuL  Scarcely  a  new  spot  opened  to  our 
yiew,  but  the  exclamation  waa  heard  from  some  one  or  other, 
'what  a  delightful  aitaation  for  a  gentleman's  house  and 
pleasure  grounds  1'  The  soil  ia  in  general  shallow,  but  there 
are  many  tracts  that  appeared  fit  for  every  purpose  of  Uia 
&rmer. 

"  We  arrived  at  the  WoUondilly  before  two  o'clock.  Mr, 
Throaby  and  I  rode  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  further  to 
examine  the  soil,  which  bad  again  aeeumed  a  fertile  appear- 
ance, with  the  most  beautiful  prospects  and  soenery  that  can 
be  ima^ned.  I  think,  however,  this  district  is  better  salted 
for  the  grazier  than  the  agriculturist. 

"Our  tents  to-day  were  pitched  on  the  lowermost  of  a  range 
of  gently  swelling  hills,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river.  We 
had  some  difficulty  in  selecting  the  most  beautiful  qiot,  for 
every  spot  was  beautiful.  This  evening  was  passed  pleasantly, 
08  all  tbe  preceding  ones  had  been.  We  all  made  little  excuz- 
aions,  in  different  directions;  and  when  vre  met  again,  each 
gave  an  account  of  what  he  had  seen," 

Roads  were  at  this  time  being  mpldly  pushed  into  the  new 
country,  and  on  the  21st  they  came  upon  a  road  gang : — **  We 
arrived  at  Cook-bundun   about  eleven,   whither   &e  road- 
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makers'  putT  had  worked  their  way.  They  were  exceedingly 
olean  and  orderly.  By  two  the  bagga^  arrlTed,  and  the  tento- 
were  put  np  in  a  sort  of  glen,  aomeuung  reeembling  an  amphi- 
theatre, formed  by  a  range  of  hilli,  estimated  to  be  between 
twelve  and  fifteen  bnQdred  feet  high,  the  foot  of  wbioh  is 
washed  by  a  moimuring  stream,  here  and  there  oollectin^ 
into  deep  reaehea.  On  ^e  banks  of  one  of  these,  we  took  up' 
onr  abods  for  the  night  It  was  with  considerable  relno- 
tanoe  we  separated  to  retire  to  rest  about  ten.  At  that  hour, 
the  moon  shone  with  great  brilliancy ;  not  a  oloud  was  to  be 
seen ;  raid  the  stiUness  of  the  night,  oombined  with  the 
majestic  scenery  by  which  we  were  snrrouaded,  gave  a  degre» 
of  energy  to  the  mind  that  fitted  it  for  contemplalang  tJia 
beauties  of  nature." 

On  the  22nd  Ooulbum  plains  and  Breadalbane  plains  were 
leached,  and  the  latter  named  by  the  Oovemor,  the  name  of 
the  former  having  been  previously  conferred  by  their  disoo- 
Terer,  The  native  denizens  of  the  forest  had  at  that  early 
period  hardly  become  aware  of  the  danger  which  the  proximity 
of  the  white  man  involved,  and  their  onriosity  almost  over- 
came their  fear.  "We  had  ridden,"  says  the  acoonnt^  "about 
three  miles,  when  four  emus  were  observed  at  a  considerable 
distance.  Cb  seeing  us  they  showed  a  disposition  to  run 
away ;  but,  as  we  stood  still,  they  turned,  and  after  gazing  a 
few  minutes  came  towards  ua,  stopping  every  now  and  then 
to  reconnoitre,  and  then,  coming  a  little  farther,  until  they 
approached  within  twelve  or  fifteen  yards,  whan,  taking 
eight,  they  ran  off  with  great  rapidity."  I^e  Bathurst  was 
reached  on  the  23rd.  It  was  at  that  period  a  magnificent 
sheet  of  water,  twenty  miles  or  more  in  droumference, 
covered  vrith  fiocks  of  wild  fowl.  The  journal  of  the  trip 
says; — "This  morning  presented  beautiea  suoh  as  we  had 
not  seen  during  the  journey; — a  lake  on  one  side  and 
verdant  plains  on  the  other.  The  number  of  wild  duoka 
floating  on  the  smooth  bosom  of  the  lake  was  absolutely 
incredible.  Considerable  numbers  of  black  swans,  too,  were 
swimming  up  and  down  in  all  the  dignity  and  seeming 
self-importance  that  this  graceful  bird  is  known  to  assume," 
This  was  the  extent  of  the  writer's  journey,  who  concludes 
bis  account  by  speaking  in  the  warmest  terms  of  Mooqaarie'a 
social  qualities;  and  extols  his  never-failing  good  humour 
and  the  ease  and  elegance  of  his  manners. 

Lake  Bathurst  and  Xjake  George  were  believed  at  that 
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period  to  be  the  souroes  of  eome  considerable  river  whidi 
entered  the  aea  on  the  eouiheni  ooaet ;  and  it  was  thought,  if 
the  month  of  this  stream  could  he  disoovered,  that  it  woi^d, 
in  bU  probability,  afford  an  easv  means  of  aooees  by  water 
to  the  rich  and  exteneiye  distrlotB  which  had  just  been  opened 
Qp  by  the  BOnthem  traok  acroes  the  moontains.  In  pnrsnanoe 
of  this  idea,  Lieutenant  B.  Johnston,  B.N.,  was  shortly  after- 
wards deapotehed,  in  the  ontter  Snapper,  to  explore  that 
portiDn  of  the  ooast  Where  it  was  thought  the  mouth  of  this 
imaginary  river  was  likely  to  be  found.  Lientonant  JohnstoD 
was  ^Bo  inatruoted  to  make  inquiries  daring  the  oourae  of 
his  voyage  respecting  the  fate  of  Captain  Stewart^  and  a  party 
under  bu  command,  who  had  been  sent  by  tlie  Government 
in  a  small  vessel  a  few  months  before  to  make  an  examina- 
tion of  the  oaaat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Twofold  Ssy. 
Captain  Stewarf  e  party  had  never  been  heard  Of  after  leavisg 
Sydney,  and  were  generally  believed  to  have  perished  at  ae*. 
As  the  idea  that  the  waters  of  the  southern  laJ^ee  Sowed  into 
the  sea  on  the  sonthem  coast  was  a  mistaken  one,  lientanant 
Johnston  was,  of  oourae,  not  suooessful  in  the  main  object 
of  his  voyage,  bnt  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  a 
oonsiderable  river,  called  by  the  natives  the  Buudoo,  bnl 
which  he  named  the  Clyde,  and  up  which  he  sailed  for 
nearly  thirty  miles,  and  learned  from  the  aborigines  <ai 
its  bwks  some  partionlarB  as  to  the  fate  of  the  missing  party 
under  (^ptaln  Stewart  which  had  been  despatched  on  ut 
errand  somewhat  similar  to  his  own.  From  the  Clyde 
natives  he  also  obtiuned  intelligence  reBpeoting  a  man  named 
Brigga  and  his  companions,  runaways  from  Sydney,  who  wars 
supposed  to  have  left  Port  Jackson  in  a  whale-boat,  and  had 
never  afterwards  been  heard  o£  Lieutenant  Johnstone's 
aoDOunt  of  what  he  ascertained  &om  the  natives  was  as  fol- 
lows : — "  On  my  way  up  I  saw  several  native  fires  near  ths 
banks.  At  one  plaoe  I  landed,  taking  with  me  two  nativae 
who  had  accompanied  me  &om  Sydney ;— upon  which  m 
were  met  by  a  tribe,  wh«  showed  no  Bympt(miB  of  hoelaUty 
towards  ns,  but  entered  ireely  into  conversatioQ ;  and 
throngh  my  interpreters  I  learned  the  portionlars  of  the 
melanobolvloss  cf  Mr.  Stewart  and  his  boat's  crew;  as  also  of 
a  man  of  ue  name  of  Briggs  and  his  companions,  who  some 
time  since  made  their  escape  from  Fort  Jackson  in  a  whale 
boat  Stewart^  they  sud,  having  lost  his  boat  near  Twofbld 
Bay,  was  endeavouring  to  make  his  way  back  by  land  to 
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Sydney,  wben  he  uid  liia  crew  were  out  off  b;  Uie  natives 
of  Twofold  Bay.  Brings  and  his  companions  were  upset  in 
Bateman's  Bay,  and  being  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
land,  were  not  able  to  reach  the  shore.  Such  was  the  aooount 
which  the  natives  of  tliis  tribe  gave  of  these  oataetropheB ; 
but^  as  I  saw  knives,  tomahawl^,  and  put  of  the  boafs 
gear  in  their  huts,  I  am  of  opinion  that  these  mnawaya 
suffered  the  same  fate  as  the  anfortunate  Stewart^  and  that 
this  very  tribe  were  probably  their  murderers."* 

The  progress  of  interior  exploration,  and  the  tincert^nty 
which  surrounded  the  subject  of  the  great  rivers  vhioh  had 
been  ^covered  with  courses  trending  in  directions  so  iin- 
acoountable,  awakened  a  desire  for  a  more  particular  exami- 
nation of  yariouB  parts  of  the  coast  than  hod  hitherto  been 
undertaken.  The  seiznre  of  the  lamented  Flinders,  by  the 
infamous  De  Caen,  Governor  of  the  Mauritius,  had  no  doubt 
deprived  the  world  of  much  valuable  information  respecting 
the  northern  and  north-western  ebores  of  Australia;  and 
many  doubts  conoeming  various  parts  of  tiie  coast  still 
remained  to  be  solved.  The  colony,  however,  waa  hardly  in 
a  snffiaiently  advanced  state  to  undertake  works  unconnected 
with  prospects  of  early  gun  ;  bat  in  1817  the  British  Oovem- 
ment  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  resolved  to  send  Gaptun 
P.  P.  King,  son  of  Bligh's  predecessor  in  the  government  of 
the  colony,  to  complete  the  examination  of  the  northern  and 
north-western  coasts. 

In  pursuance  of  this  object,  Captain  King  reached  Sydney 
in  September,  1817,  aooompanied  by  Messrs.  Beddome  and 
Koe,  a'B  assiatanta,  and  was  there  joined  by  Mr.  A.  Cunningham 
the  botanist  A  small  vessel  of  84  tons,  called  the  Mermaid, 
was  purchased  and  fitted  out  for  the  expedition,  which  sailed 
from  Fort  Jackson  on  the  22ad  December  following,  and  took 
the  route  by  Bass's  Straits  and  Cape  Leuwin.  On  Mareh 
24tb  the  Mermaid  reached  Dampier's  Archipelago,  and  iden- 
tified the  place  wliioh  Dampier  had  visited  more  than  a 
century  befbra.  In  sailing  northvnif  d  the  commander  of  the 
Mermud  made  some  unimportant  discoveries  at  Rowley's 
Shoals,    and  then    continued    his  course  round  Cape  Van 

*  C*ptaiD  Stewart  wu  the  father  of  Ur.  Bobert  Stemrt,  late  mombcii  <d 
tbe  LegidstiTe  AMembl;  for  But  Sydnej.  No  fncthu  paiticoUn  n 
the  fate  of  the  Captain  and  bit  part;  wets  *-m  aacectained. 
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Diemea  to  the  Ooulbnm  Islands,  ^faiah  were  disoOTsred  uid 

named.  On  the  nortb-weeteia  coasts,  wheieyer  they  landed, 
Mr,  Ciinningham,  as  was  his  constant  practice,  planted  the 
seeds  of  such  fruits,  plants,  and  herbs  as  he  thought  suitable 
to  the  Boil  and  climate  or  likely  to  be  serricpable  to  man. 
ProceediDg  westward.  Fort  Essington  was  discovered  and 
surveyed,  Van  Diemen's  Gulf  explored,  and  the  Alligator 
fiiver  entered  and  ascended  for  tbiity-eiz  miles.  This  river, 
as  its  uame  implies,  abounded  in  alligatara.  It  waa  at  first 
a  very  wide  and  deep  stream,  but  its  rapid  decrease  in  volnms 
damped  any  hopes  that  might  have  been  entertained  as  to  its 
affording  an  opeoing  into  the  unknown  interior.  From  Van 
Diemen's  tiulf  tbey  proceeded  to  the  island  of  Timor  to  refit, 
and  returned  to  Sydney  on  the  29th  July,  1818. 

In  July  of  the  following  year  (1819)  Captain  King  agaia 
proceeded  to  the  north-west  coast  He  went  on  this  occasion 
by  Torres  Straits  and  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  He  now 
examined  the  north-western  coast  from  Clarence  Straits  to 
Cambridge  Qulf,  and  from  thence  to  Cape  Londonderry  and 
Cassini  Island,  from  which  point  he  again  proceeded  to 
Goepang,  in  Timor,  and  from  thence  to  Sydney.  In  this 
voyage  the  most  remarkable  object  seen  was  a  singalar 
natural  formation  at  Cambridge  Gulf,  which  so  much  resem- 
bled a  military  fortificatiou,  with  towers  and  ramparts,  that 
it  was  difficult  at  first  Tiew  to  believe  that  it  waa  not  the 
work  of  human  bands.  The  hill  which  was  the  site  of  tlus 
remarkable  formation  was  named  Mount  Cookburn. 

In  the  following  year.  Captain  King,  again  aocompanied  by 
Allen  Cnnninghaui,  resumed  the  survey  of  the  north-weet 
ooast,  from  where  he  had  left  it  on  his  second  viait.  The 
most  southerly  point  reached  on  the  third  voyage  waa  Prince 
Kegent'e  River,  in  Brunswick  Bay,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the 
aite  of  the  uofortunate  Camden  harbour  settlement  lately 
formed  by  Victorian  coloniata. 

In  1821  Captain  King  undertook  his  last  voyage  of 
exploring  and  surveying  on  the  north-western  coaau- 
OuDDiDgham  again  went  with  him,  A  singularly  interesting 
discovery,  in  oonuection  with  the  aboriginal  natives,  was 
made  in  the  course  of  this  voyage.  In  passing  Princess 
Cbarlette's  Buy,  on  the  eaat  coast  of  Australia,  about  two 
hundred  miles  to  the  south  of  Cape  York,  Mr.  Cunningham 
discovered  in  some  caverns  in  the  olifis  a  variety  of  natiTS 
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paintings,  representing  animals,  weapons,  ntensils,  and  other 
objects.  They  were  executed  upon  a  ground  of  red  oohre, 
rubbed  on  the  dark  schistus  rock  ;  the  figures  were  outlined 
by  dots,  and  the  objects  further  delineated  by  transverse 
lines  or  belts  of  white  argillaceous  earth,  which  bad  been 
worked  up  into  a  paste ;  they  represented  with  tolerable 
accuracy  figures  of  sharks,  porpoiees,  tartlea,  lizards,  trepang, 
star-fish,  clubs,  oanoes,  water  gourds,  kangaroos,  and  dogs. 
The  total  number  of  fii^urea  depicted  was  upwards  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  work,  whatever  its  object,  must 
have  occupied  much  time  and  colled  for  the  exercise  of 
couBiderahte  patience  and  no  little  skill.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  anything  of  the  kind  had  been  noticed  in  conneo- 
tion  with  aboriginal  custome,  but  ainoe  then  many  native 
rock  paintings  have  been  discovered  in  various  parts  of 
Australia. 

On  reaching  the  north-west  coast,  the  scene  of  their 
laboure,  they  sailed  up  Prince  Regent's  River  for  about  fifty 
miles,  aud  foand  that  it  was  also  infested  with  alligators, 
some  of  them  twenty  feet  long;  and  also  by  a  curious 
creature,  which,  although  in  the  shape  of  a  fish,  had  two 
legs,  and  appeared  to  be  amphibious,  running  about  on  the 
mndbtuiks  with  great  speed,  but  instantly  burying  itself  in 
the  mud  when  alarmed.  Captain  King,  aft«r  quitting  this 
river,  proceeded  south  as  far  as  Cape  Latouche  Treville,  in 
latitude  about  18J,  and  from  thenoe  sailed  to  the  Mauritius. 
He  then  returned  to  King  George's  Sound,  and  from  thence 
going  northward  commenced  the  survey  of  Swan  Eiver,  and 
after  proceeding  as  far  as  the  Buccaneer  Archipelago  returned 
to  Sydney,  where  he  arrived  in  April,  1822. 

Captain  King'd  voyages  occupied  a  period  of  about  four 
years,  and  although  they  were  not  remarkable  for  striking 
discoveries  or  exciting  adventures,  they  contributed  very 
materially  to  enlarge  the  before  scanty  knowledge  of  the 
north-west  coast,  and  added  many  facta  to  the  natural 
history  of  the  country. 
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CHAPTEE    IV. 
1  Biuaiona,  kcul,  abd  kutkul  cohditiobs  op 


Tbx  oondition  of  the  oolony— religious,  social,  ttai  politioal 
— durinK  Maoquarie*8  adminiBtration,  vna  extxemely  peonUu. 
Great  advanoea  in  all  the  outward  appliances  and  means  of 
impiOTement,  both  relipons  and  ednoational,  ware  un- 
doubtedly made ;  and  notwithstanding  the  peoolar  social 
condition  of  the  great  masa  of  the  oommunity,  there  vas  a 
comparative  absence  of  crimes  of  violence;  bat  the  inflox 
of  thousands  of  conviots,  the  general  laxity  of  diaoiplise,  and 
the  apparent  indifference  of  the  Governor  himself  to  men 
infringements  of  morality  on  the  part  of  the  prieonerB, 
provided  they  avoided  the  commiaelon  of  legal  ofFenoee  end 
showed  a  tendency  to  indnstry  and  a  desire  to  improve  theii 
worldly  ciroumstanoes,  produced  a  very  deplorable  oonditdon 
of  manners  and  morals  in  the  bulk  of  the  community. 

Previous  to  the  period  of  Itlaoqaarie'e  mle,  no  religiooi 
denomination  in  the  oolony,  except  the  Church  of  England, 
had  had  the  benefit  of  the  teaching  and  example  of  a  regulu 
pastor  ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  even  the  only  regularly 
ordained  Episoopal  clergyman  jthen  authorised  to  exercise  1^ 
functions  in  the  oolony — the  Bev.  Samuel  Sfarsden — wai 
abaent.  He  returned  from  England,  however,  shortly  after- 
ward^ bringing  with  him  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Cowper  and 
Cartwright,  as  before  mentioned.  In  addition  to  theae  gentle- 
men, two  or  three  other  clergymen  of  the  Chnroh  of  En^and 
were  shortly  afterwarde  eent  out  by  the  Home  Government ; 
and  in  Angost,  1816,  the  first  Wesleyan  minister,  the  Ssv. 
Samuel  Leigh,  arrived  in  the  colony,  and  l»d  the  foundation 
of  what  soon  became  a  fiourishing  and  numerous  religions  body. 
Another  Wesleyan  minister,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carvoaso,  a  gentle- 
man of  great  piety  and  zeal,  and  of  considerable  attainmenti 
as  a  scholar  and  a  naturalist,  arrived  a  few  years  afterwaida 
The  eeeds  planted  by  theae  zealous  men  have  since  flonriBhed 
and  yielded  suoh  an  abundant  increase,  that  the  Wesleyan 
Church  now  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  every  one  of 
the  Australian  settlementa. 
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In  1817  the  Eev.  W.  CFlynn,  a.  olergyman  of  th«  Roman 
Catholio  Churoh,  arrired  in  New  South  Wales.  Altbongh  not 
the  first  Catholic  priest  that  had  visited  the  oolony,  ha  was  tha 
first  deputed  expressly  to  ministeT  to  the  Bpiritnal  wants  of 
the  people  of  his  oommunion,  of  whom  at  uiat  period  there 
must  have  been  nearly  ten  thousand  in  New  South  Wales  and 
Van  Diamen's  Land.  The  Catholics  of  that  day,  although 
strong  in  numbers,  were  so  weak  in  position  and  iofluecoe, 
that  Father  O^ynn  had  no  sooner  set  foot  on  shore  than 
a  very  determined  opposition  was  raised  against  him ; 
and  80  infiuentiat  were  his  enemies  that  he  was  required 
by  the  Qovemor  to  produce  a  formal  permission  from 
the  Imperial  authorities  to  ofBoiate  in  the  colony.  Being 
unable  to  comply  with  this  demand,  he  was  ordered  to  leave 
the  country  at  once.  Instead,  however,  of  obeying  this  Algerian 
mandate,  he  endeavoured  to  conce^  himself,  but  was  soon 
arrested,  confined  for  a  time,  and  ultimately  sent  back  to 
England  ;  and  this  notwithstanding  that  a  numerously  signed 
petition  was  presented  to  Maoquarie  in  his  favour,  praying 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  wants  of 
A  large  section  of  the  people  who  would  otherwise  be  left 
entirely  destitute  of  religtoua  teaching.  Lord  Donoghmore, 
shortly  after  Mr.  O'Flynn  reached  England,  brought  the  case 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  matter,  very  naturally, 
created  oonsiderable  excitement.  What  had  at  first  been 
thought  by  the  Catholics  of  the  oolony  a  great  hardship  and  a 
gross  wrong,  eventually  turned  out  most  favourably  to  their 
interests.  The  attention  awakened  on  the  subject,  and  the 
sense  of  justice  aroused  in  the  public  mind  at  home,  at  length 
induced  Lord  Bathurst  to  make  provision  for  the  salaries  of 
two  Catholio  clergymen,  who  were  forthwith  despatched  to 
the  colony  fully  accredited  by  the  Home  Government  The 
rapid  progress  made  by  the  Catholics  from  this  period  is 
evidenced  by  the  faot  that,  a  few  years  afterwards,  that  is,  in 
November,  1821, before  Maoquarie's  departure  &om  the  colony, 
the  foundation  stone  of  St  Mary's  Cathedral — before  its  late 
unfortunate  destruction  by  fire,  the  largest  Catholic  Church  in 
Auetralia— was  laid.  The  Qovemor  himself  performed  the 
oeremonyof  laying  thefirst  stone;  and  the  Rev.  Father  Therry, 
one  of  the  priests  who  had  then  recently  arrived,  thanked  his 
Excellency  in  suitable  terms  for  his  kindness  and  assistance. 
Maoquarie  replied  by  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  the 
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encouragement  wliioli  Uio  Government  had  afforded  to  tlie 
Homan  Catholio  body  would  prove  an  inducement  to  them  to 
continue,  as  he  had  ever  found  them  to  be,  loyal  and  faithful 
eubjecteof  the  Crown. 

The  Freabyteriane  had  not  up  to  this  period  any  regularly 
ordained  ministers  of  their  own  church,  although  a  number  of 
respectable  free  persons  of  that  communion  had  long  before 
Bottled  in  the  colony ;  and  at  Portland  Head,  on  the  Itawkea- 
bury  River,  some  of  them  had,  so  early  as  1809,  erected  a 
chnroh  and  regularly  assembled  for  public  worship.  It  is 
stated  in  Dr.  Lang's  History  that  this  church  was  the  first 
place  of  worship  erected  in  the  colony  by  voluntary  effort,  but 
this  appears  to  have  been  a  miatake,  since  the  flrstf  buildiog 
used  as  a  place  of  worship  by  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
Bngtand  owed  its  existence  to  private  zeal.  The  place  in 
question— perhaps  it  was  hardly  worthy  of  being  called  a 
church — was  erected  on  the  east  side  of  Sydney  Cove,  in  1793, 
and  was  a  few  years  afterwards  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was 
huilt  of  what  was  called  wattle  and  dab— that  is,  wattles  or 
small  rods  and  branches  of  treps  plastered  over  with  clay  or 
mud — and  mainly  owed  its  erection  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnston. 
The  ohurcb  erected  by  the  Presbyterians  at  Portland  Read  in 
1809  was  a  superior  structure,  and  cost  upwards  of  £400,  & 
large  sum  to  raise  among  the  members  of  a  small  religious 
community  in  those  days.  Divine  worship  was  conducted  in 
it  for  many  years  by  one  of  the  settlers,  Mr.  Jamea  Meio,  a 
venerable  old  man,  still  remembered  by  some  of  the  older 
settlers  on  the  Hawkesbury. 

The  Church  of  England  establishment,  before  the  termination 
of  Macquarie's  rule,  constated  of  no  less  than  nine  ministers. 
Some  of  them,  like  Mr.  Cowper  and  Mr.  Cartwright,  were 
gentlemen  eminently  qualified  for  the  position  wliieh  they 
occupied,  and  laboured  zealously  in  the  cau^a  of  religion  ; 
while  others  were  so  much  engrossed  in  worldly  pursuits  that 
their  sacred  duties  occupied  very  little  of  their  time  or  atten- 
tion. New  South  Wales  was,  at  that  period,  nominally  part 
of  the  Indian  diocese,  of  which  the  celebrated  Heber  was  then 
bishop;  but,  practically,  the  Kev.  Samuel  Marsden  vras  the 
head  of  the  church  in  the  colony,  and  was  usually  called 
Bishop  Marsden.  This  gentleman  occupied  a  very  oon- 
spicuoua  place  for  many  years  as  a  magistrate,  a  settler,  and 
a  trader,  as  well  as  a  minister  of  religion,  and  probably  the 
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obarscter  of  few  men,  in  any  age  of  the  world,  haa  been 
ponrtrayed  in  such  various  and  contradictory  colours  as  hii. 
He  arrived  in  New  South  Wales  in  1794;  wae  a  man  of 
most  active  and  energetic  character,  but  unpopular  iu  the 
highest  degree  with  the  emsacipiate  and  those  who  eepoueed 
their  cause.  Mr.  Wentworth,  in  hia  work  on  the  colony, 
charact^rieeB him  as  a  reverendhypocrite;  acrafty,  turbulent, 
and  ambitious  priest;  a  man  of  tha  most  rancorous  and 
vindietive  spirit,  whose  character  as  a  magistrate  was  stamped 
with  sevcrily,  whose  sentences  exceeded,  both  in  length  and 
rigour,  those  of  any  two  magistrates  in  the  colony  ;  and  who 
had  uniformly  set  hia  face  agoioEt  every  philanthropic  object; 
who  bad  opposed  the  education  and  civilisation  of  the  abori- 
gines, and  who,  during  a  period  of  six  years.  Lad  never 
once  visited  the  institution  established  for  their  benefit, 
although  it  was  next  door  to  bis  own  rf  sidence;  and  who  had 
opposed  the  institution  of  Snnday  schools,  and  of  every 
means  proposed  for  the  education  and  amelioration  of  the 
GonditioQ  of  the  poor.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Mars'Jen  was 
spoken  of  by  his  friends  and  admirers  as  one  of  the  most 
admirable  and  sainted  characters  the  world  had  ever  seen ; 
he  was,  said  one  of  them,  "in  huinility  a  child,  in  vigour 
of  mind  and  benevolence,  an  angel ;  full  of  enterprise  for  the 
ffood  of  mankind,  and  full  of  faith  and  reliauce  on  the 
Divine  promises;  unborn  empires  are  dependent  on  bis 
exertions,  and  his  name  will  be  the  tbeme  of  tlie  new  world, 
so  long  as  there  is  a  heart  to  feel  reverence  or  a  tongue  to 
utter  praise."  Another  eulogist,  (Mr.  Wilbtrforee,)  in  his 
place  in  the  British  Farliament,  said  Mr.  Mareden  was  "a 
man  who  had  acquired  the  admiration  of  all  who  knew  his 
merits — a  man  who  shone  as  a  bright  example  in  the  moral 
world ;  who  deserved  the  title  of  a  moral  hero ;  who  had 
overcome  difficulties  for  the  amelioration  of  his  species  in 
the  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  which  would  always 
endear  his  name  to  the  friends  of  virtue  and  humanity." 
It  wilt  be  a  sufficient  explanation  of  these  widely- ranging 
estimates  of  Mr.  Marsden's  character  to  state  th|it  he  wtu> 
regarded  in  the  colony  as  the  clerical  representative  of  cue 
section  of  the  commuuitv — the  dominating  cluos,  afterwards 
conteniptuously  called  the  "pure  merinos."  Ihu  more  the 
virtues  of  such  a  man  were  trumpeted  by  his  friends — the 
more  they  held  him  up  to  reverence  and  admiration — tha 
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more  he  becuune  a  mark  for  the  arrows  of  his  opponenU; 
and  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  he  waa  neither  suoh  a  saint  as 
hiB  Jriends  painted  him,  nor  such  a  Bluuer  as  his  enemiet 
professed  to  believe.  As  a  repisaentatiTe  of  his  daso — ^the 
official  oligarchy — and  as  a  man  who  meddled  in  every  thing, 
he  neoessarily  made  many  and  bitter  enemies.  He  tooks 
strong  stand  against  Qovemor  BlacqtiaHe'e  policy  infavonrof 
the  emancipists,  and  after  two  or  three  persons  of  that  class 
had  been  raieed  to  the  raagiatraoy,  he  took  oocseion — on  the 
Oovemor's  interfering  with  his  magisterial  proceedings  by 
releasing,  before  the  expiration  of  their  sentonoea.  soma 
prisoners  whom  he  had  tried  and  eentenoed — to  tender  his 
resignation  of  his  office  as  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Httcqnarie, 
however,  refused  to  accept  it,  but  at  onoe  issued  a  ^neral 
order  whioh  steted  "  that  his  Exoellenoy  the  Govsmor  had 
been  pleesed  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Marsden,  as  justice  of  the  peaoe  and  magiatrato  of  Farramatta 
and  its  adjoining  districts."  Henceforth  of  course  there  waa 
war  between  Macquarie  and  Marsden, — the  latter  declaring 
that  "  as  he  had  been  driven  by  the  Qovemor  into  a  comer, 
he  had  thrown  away  the  scabbard,  and  would  never  give  in 
till  be  had  gained  redress  "  Mr,  Commissioner  Bigge,  who 
takes  Jir.  Harsden  part  in  this  matter,  suggests  that 
Maoqnarie,  in  addition  to  the  irreconcilable  difference  between 
them  on  the  subject  of  raising  certain  persons,  who  had  been 
oonvicte,  to  places  of  rank  and  confldauoe,  acted  on  "a 
suspicion  that  wliile  Mr.  Marsden  was  receiving  his  hospi- 
tality and  attentions,  and  living  upon  terms  of  cordiality  and 
frendship  with  him,  he  was  secretly  and  by  indirect  means 
or  anonymous  letters,  denouncing  his  administration  to  Lord 
Bathurat." 

Mr.  Marsden,  in  addition  to  being  a  partisan  of  the  domi- 
nant clique,  rendered  himself  liable  to  have  the  parity  of  his 
motives  ae  a  minister  of  religion  impeached  on  account  of  the 
zeal  with  which  he  followed  his  farming  and  trading  pursuits, 
and  the  persistency  of  his  efforte  to  acjuire  wealth.  0ns  of 
the  citcumstanoes,  however,  whioh  most  contributed  to  render 
him  unpopular,  reflected  the  highest  credit  upon  hia  charaoter 
as  a  clergyman.  This  was  his  fearless  denunciation  at  all 
times,  and  under  almost  all  circumstances,  not  only  of  every- 
thing like  open  or  unblushiug  vice,  but  even  of  a  disregard 
for  the  proprieties  of   society  on  the  part  of   those  whose 
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position  in  life  Bhonld  baT6  taught  tbem  tlie  necessity  of 
Betting  a  good  example  to  those  belov  them.  The  foUovdng 
extract  from  his  life  by  the  Rot.  J,  B.  Maraden  will  illustrate 
Ma  oonrse  of  aotaon  on  suob  matters : — "  He  has  been  known 
to  rebuke  sin  ata  dinner-table  in  suoh  a  manner  as  toelectriiy 
the  whole  company.  Once,  arriTing  late,  he  sat  down  in  haste, 
and  did  not  for  a  few  minutes  perceive  the  presence  of  one 
who  should  have  been  the  wife  of  the  host,  but  who  stood  in 
a  very  different  relation  to  him.  Mr,  Marsden  always  tnmed 
a  deaf  ear  to  soandal,  and  in  the  excess  of  bte  charity  was 
Bometimes  blind  to  &ots  which  were  evident  enough  toothers. 
The  truth  now  dashed  upon  him,  and  though  anoh  things 
were  then  little  thought  of  in  the  colony,  he  rose  instantly 
from  the  table,  calling  to  the  servant  in  a  decided  tone  to 
bring  his  bat,  and  without  further  ceremony,  or  another 
Tvocd,  retired."  His  integrity  as  a  man  of  business  was 
onimpeachable,  but  his  secular  pursuits  were  clearly  in- 
compatible with  the  duties  of  a  minister  of  religion.  The 
most  serious  charge  ag^at  him — that  he  trafficked  In 
spirituous  liquors — he  answered  in  terms  which  will  pro- 
bably be  aoneidered  satisfactory  or  the  reverse,  according  to 
the  reader's  view  of  his  character  -.  "  In  the  infanoy  of  the 
colony,  previously  to  my  arrival,  barter  was  established 
among  all  clasBes,  from  the  Governor  downwards.  As  there 
-was  neither  beer  nor  milk,  tea  nor  sugar,  to  be  purchased  at 
any  price,  wine  and  spirits  became  the  medium  of  exchange. 
As  the  colony  progressively  advanced  in  agrioalture,  com- 
merce, and  wealth,  barter  gradually  decreased,  and  money 
transactiona  became  more  general  I  can  affim  that  for  the 
last  eighteen  years  I  have  not  had  in  my  possession  as  much 
spirits  as  would  allow  my  servants  half  a  pint  a  head  per 
week.  And  at  no  period  of  my  residence  did  I  ever  purchase 
spirits  for  sale." 

Mr.  Marsden  died  in  1838,  after  a  life  of  great  activity,  in 
trhioh  a  zealous  diaobarge  of  his  clerical  duties  formed  but 
a  small  part  of  his  labours.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  under- 
standing, great  decision  of  character,  and  untiring  energy. 
Bis  long  oonnection  with  the  New  Zealand  missions,  of 
which  indeed  he  was  the  founder,  made  the  name  of  Marsden 
familiar  with  a  large  section  of  the  Snglish  public,  and  even 
in  New  South  Wales  his  name  and  memory  are  better  known 
and  more   favourably   regarded  in    the   present  day  with 
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teference  to  hia  efForta  in  that  direction,  than  as  a  loading 
Australian  colonist  and  clergyman. 

It  waa  highly  creditable  to  eeveral  of  the  military  officers 
in  charge  of  outstations  that  they  did  their  utmost  to  promote 
amongst  the  coovicta  an  attendance  upon  their  religiou 
duties  whenever  an  opportunity  offered.  At  Newcastle,  in 
particolai,  although  there  was  no  resident  olergyman,  all  the 
prisoners  were  required  to  attend  church  regularly  on 
Sundays,  when  divine  service  was  read  by  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  48th  regimenL  In  addition  to  this.  Captain 
Wallis  est&blished  and  superintended  a  school  for  the  training 
and  education  of  the  children  oi  the  prisoners.  This  school 
was  held  in  the  vestry  of  the  church,  and  the  children  were 
taught  by  one  of  the  convicts.  The  progress  of  the  pupils  as 
well  as  their  appearance  are  spoken  of  in  very  favourable 
terms  by  those  who  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  them. 
Some  years  afterwards — in  1S2I — a  reeidenoe  for  a  clergyman 
having  been  erected  a^  Newcastle,  the  liev.  G.  A.  Middleton, 
one  of  the  colonial  chaplains,  was  appointed  to  that  station. 

In  the  promotion  of  benevolent  objects,  and  in  supplying 
means  for  assuaging  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunuCe  victims 
of  poverty,  accident, or  sickness,  Macquarie  and  his  wife  seem, 
to  have  been  ever  ready  to  set  a  good  example.  The  Sydney 
Benevolent  Axylum  and  other  institutions  of  a  similm 
character,  still  in  existence,  which  date  from  this  period, 
were  prestly  indebted  to  their  efforts  and  liberal  patroDsge. 
Mrs.  Macquarie  was  generally  called  Lady  Macquarie  by  the 
colonists,  although  she  had  no  claim  to  that  title  except  such 
as  arose  from  popular  gratitude,  and  a  warm  appreciation  of 
her  character.  She  took  great  delist  in  beautifying  and 
improving  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Sydney,  and  her 
name  will  long  be  remembered  in  connexion  with  the  delight- 
ful public  walk,  constructed  under  her  orders  and  from  her 
plans,  around  the  Domain,  near  the  water's  edge.  The 
Governor,  who  never  allowed  an  opportunity  of  glorifying 
the  name  of  Macquarie  to  pass  without  taking  advautttge  of 
it,  had  this  achievement  of  his  wife  recorded  by  an  inscrip  ■ 
tion  in  the  &ce  of  a  rock  at  the  eastern  point  of  Farm  Cove, 
where  rock  seats  were  also  cut,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
spot  is  still  known  as  Lady  Maoquarie's  Choir,  This  place 
has  always  been  a  favourite  resort  of  the  dtizens  in  conw- 
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quencfl  of  the  fine  prospect  down  the  harbour  aad  the  beauty 
at  the  soenery  on  all  sides. 

The  rapid  expansion  of  the  commerce  of  the  colony  led 
during  Macqnarie'a  rule  to  the  iotroduotion  of  what  was  after- 
wards known  as  the  order  eystem.  The  Governor  gave, 
probably,  a  too  ready  BOnction  to  the  issue  by  private 
individuals  of  five-shilling  promissory  notes,  payable  on 
demand  in  copper.  This  opened  the  door  to  great  abuae, 
and  led  to  the  prsctioe— which  after  a  time  became  an  almost 
universal  and  intolersble  nuisance — of  settlers  and  others  in 
the  country  paying  their  eerrants  in  orders  on  their  agents  in 
towns.  Sterling  money,  under  such  a  system,  grew  scarcer 
and  dearer  every  day,  and  the  "  currency"  became  so  depre- 
ciated that  a  note  or  order  for  a  pound  represented  but  fifteen 
shillings  in  silver.  Another  expedient  to  increase  the 
amount  of  the  circulating  medinm  was  then  adopted.  The 
Spanish  dollar,  the  coin  in  general  circulation,  had  its  centre 
fiUuck  out,  and  was  still  circulated  for  a  dollar  of  full  value, 
while  the  piece  punched  out,  called  a  dump,  was  made  legal 
tender  for  fifteen  peace.  These  "holey  dollars,"  as  they  were 
called,  and  dumps,  remained  in  circulation  for  many  years, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  objectionable  character  of  the  pro- 
ceeding by  which  the  practise  was  legalised,  they  no  doubt 
served  to  facilitate  the  rapidly  expanding  commerce  of  the 
colony. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  latter  part  of  Maoqnarie's 
period  of  rule  was  the  great  advancement  made  in  the  pro- 
duction and  export  of  fine  wool  for  the  supply  of  the  English 
market  Up  to  thU  time  most  of  the  wool  produced, 
being  of  a  coarse  kind,  had  been  used  in  the  oolony ;  but  the 
encouraging  results  obtained  by  Mr.  John  Maoaithur,  and  one 
or  two  other  enterprising  settlers,  at  length  occasioned  meny 
to  turn  their  attention  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  great  advance  in  the  production  of  fine  wool 
which  took  place  at  this  period  was  made  in  the  face  of  a 
most  restrictive  enactment  on  the  part  of  the  Brifish  Go- 
vernment By  the  59  Geo.  III.  o.  52  (passed  in  1819)  a  duty 
of  one  penny  a  pound  was  levied  upon  wool  imparted  from 
any  British  colony.  This  act  also  enacted  that  the  duty 
should  be  raised  to  thiee-penoe  in  182^,  and  to  six-pence  in 
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1826.  Yet  notwithetanding  this  liQayy  impost  in  favoar  ot 
English  home'growD  wool,  the  quantity  produced  in  Aaatralik 
rapidly  increased.  The  ezpenees  of  freight,  too,  were  then  bo 
great  aa  to  make  this  increase  appear  the  moie  remarkabla.  Up 
to  about  181S,  4^  pei  pouna  was  the  natial  charge  for  ivool 
shipped  in  Sydney  for  London  ;  aft«i  that  period  Uie  rate  fell 
to  about  3d.  per  lb.,  at  whioh  it  reicained  for  eevetal  years. 
These  heavy  ohargea,  however,  instead  of  checking  the  pro- 
duodoD,  proved  a  strong  stimuIuB  to  the  growth  of  s  finer 
claaa  of  wooli  and  acted  more  powerfully  than  any  other 
uroumetance  in  promoting  the  oreeding  of  Saxon-Merino 
sheep  instead  of  the  coarser-woolled  kinds  which  had  been 
before  in  general  use.  The  total  expenses  attending  the 
carriage  from  the  interior,  sorting,  packing,  shipment,  &eij3;ht, 
commission,  duty,  ice,,  of  wool  exported  to  London,  in  1819, 
were  reckoned  at  not  less  than  9^0.  per  pound.  On  an  article 
not  worth  more  than  about  a  shilling  a  pound  this  was  of 
course  a  perfectly  prohibitory  expense ;  but  on  the  finer  sorts 
of  Merino  wool,  which  then  sold  at  from  6s.  to  10s.  a  pound. 
It  was  scarcely  felt. 

The  quantity  of  wool  exported  from  Sydney  to  London  in 
1819  was  71,299  pounds ;  in  1820  it  rose  to  112,616  pounds  ; 
&nd  in  1821  to  175,433  pounds.  The  prices  obtained  at  one 
of  the  sales  of  the  latter  year  were  as  follows : — Three  bkles 
of  Mr.  Macarthnr'a  wool  sold,  one  at  lOs.  6d.,  perhaps 
the  highest  figure  ever  paid  for  wool;  and  two  at  5s.  6d.  a 
pound;  19  bues  sold  at  firom  3s.  to  4b.,  84  at  2s.  to  3s., 
and  223  bales  at  prices  varying  from  Is.  2(d.  to  2b.  ;  while 
a  small  quantity  sold  at  only  Is.,  a  price  that  hardly  paid 
freight  and  charges.  The  bulk  of  the  wool,  however,  brought 
about  2s.  a  pound. 

Squatting,  or  the  occupation  on  a  large  scale  of  lands  of 
which  the  stockholders  had  received  no  grant  or  lease  from 
the  Government,  commenced  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the 
routes  across  the  mountains  into  the  great  plains  of  the 
interior.  The  condition  and  prospects  of  the  settlers,  and 
the  field  whioh  the  discovery  of  the  interior  had  thrown 
open  to  capital  and  industry,  are  spoken  of  at  conaiderable 
length  by  Mr.  Commissioner  Bigge,  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Ba&urst,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  As  the 
result  of  careful  observation  and  inqoiries,  at  the  time  and 
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on  the  spot,  by  a  gestlecutu  of  considsTable  abilitr  and  dia- 
oemment,  the  following  Femarke  will  be  fonnd  nBefal  in  eluci- 
dating some  of  the  oircamstanoed  and  oonditions  under  which 
the  ptoduction  of  the  great  Aastralian  staple  took  its  rise  : — 

"Although  I  may  be  antioipating,  in  eomo  degree,  the 
mention  of  the  resources  of  the  colony  of  Kew  South  Wales, 
yet  I  cannot  here  omit  the  importance  'of  one  that  hag 
already  been  introdnoed  to  public  notice  in  the  oolony,  as 
well  as  in  England,  by  the  great  sncoess  that  has  attended  iti 
and  as  affording,  in  an  eminent  degres,  oppononitiea  of 
employing  convicts  to  advantage,  A  great  portion  of  the 
country  that  has  been  disoovered  to  the  west  and  north  of 
Bathurst  is  foond  to  be  particularly  calculated,  even  in  its 
natural  state,  for  the  feeding  of  sheep  and  cattle,  With 
some  improvement  of  the  most  difBouIt  passes  of  the  Blue 
Mountains  that  separate  that  tract  &om  the  coast;  the  transport 
thither  of  wool  and  the  driving  of  cattle  may  be  rendered 
more  prooticable  and  less  expensive  than  it  is  at  presents 

"  Although  the  country  that  lies  between  Bathurst  Flaiua 
and  thecooras  of  the  riverHasttngshaenot  yet  been  explored, 
I  think  it  most  probable  that  in  thia  direction  there  will  be 
found  several  large  tracts  of  natural  pasturage,  that  will 
afford  the  means  of  feeding  and  rearing  numeroua  flooks  of 
eheep  :  and,  generally  speaking,  the  character  of  the  country, 
the  temperature  of  the  climate,  and  the  pasturage,  may  be 
pronounced  to  be  highly  favourable  to  those  more  delicate 
breeds  that  have  hi&erto  attained  their  greatest  perfection 
in  the  warmer  climates  of  the  eouth  of  Europe.  The  sncoess 
that  has  attended  the  perseverance  and  intelligence  uf  Mr,  J. 
Haoaithur,  in  the  improvement  of  his  own  flocks,  affords  an 
unquestionable  proof  of  the  value  of  this  branch  of  rural 
industry  in  New  South  Wales,  both  aa  it  regards  the  employ- 
ment of  the  convicts,  and  the  saving  of  all  expanse  to  Oovem- 
ment  in  their  subeistenoe,  aa  well  as  in  the  production  of  an 
article  of  export  to  Great  Britain,  that  is  indispenaable  to  thd 
progress  of  her  great  staple  manufacture ;  and  that  while  it 
renders  her  independent  of  foreign  supplies,  oausea  no  inter- 
ference with  the  natural  and  most  beneficial  course  of  her  own 
agrioolture,  or  with  the  produce  of  her  own  soil. 

"  With  a  view  to  encourage  the  most  frequent  and  perma- 
nent residence  of  the  proprietors  on  these  distant  stations, 
grants  of  land  might  be  made  to  them,  in  proportion  to  the 
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number  of  couviots  that  they  engaged  to  employ,  as  well  as  to 
the  numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle,  that  the  proprietors  take 
-with  them  in  the  first  instance ;  a  power  being  added  of 
purchasing,  at  a  low  rate,  such  larger  quantity  as  they  might 
then  require  ;  and,  with  a  further  understanding  that  as  ths 
number  of  their  fioclcB  and  herds  increased,  a  further  angmsa- 
tation  of  land  would  be  made  to  them  gratuitously. 

"The  principal  objnct  of  these  regulations  is,  to  induce 
persons  of  respactabiUty  to  engage  personally  in  the  rearing 
of  sheep  and  cattle,  on  an  extensive  scale,  in  the  interior  of 
the  country,  to  employ  convicts  in  that  occupation,  and  to 
provide  as  much  control  as  possible  for  them,  through  the 
presence  of  their  masters,  or  a  free  overseer.  No  iDstanoe 
has  occurred  in  which  this  system  has  been  so  steadily  por- 
sued  as  that  of  Mr.  J.  Maoarthur.  He  now  muutains,  apoa 
his  estate  at  the  Cowpastures,  between  00  and  100  convicts, 
who  are  all  employed  in  the  management  of  sheep  or  cattle, 
or  in  cultivating  as  nmch  grain  as  may  be  requisite  for  his 
own  consumption. 

"The  local  advantages  possessed  by  this  gentleman,  in 
having  had  a  large  grant  of  good  land  made  to  him  at  the 
Cowpastures,  and  la  the  virtu^  occupation  of  a  part  of  those 
lands  that  were  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  GovemmeDt 
herds,  have  been  greater  than  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any 
other  individual  in  the  colony.  Mr.  MacarChur  has,  however, 
made  the  best  use  of  them ;  and  in  the  constant  employment 
of  a  large  number  of  oonvicta  indiscriminately  assigned  to 
him  as  they  arrived,  and  by  the  important  improvement  h« 
has  made  in  the  value  of  his  fleeces,  he  has  well  repaid  the 
liberulity  of  his  Majesty's  GovemaienL  Great  as  are  the 
advantages  that  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  derived 
by  persons  who  will  embark  in  these  enterprises,  and  pursue 
them  steadily,  yet  I  feel  convinced  that,  in  the  first  instance, 
they  most  be  accompanied  by  great  personal  sacrifices,  which 
will  increase  with  the  number  of  competitors  in  the  same 
occupation,  ^d  with  some  outlay  of  capital  and  expenditure, 
the  returns  of  which  will  be  slow  and  distant. 

"  From  the  present  stat«  of  the  flocks  in  New  South  Wales, 
and  of  those  in  Tan  Diemen's  Land,  from  the  want  of 
capital  and  intelligence  that  prevails  amongst  the  greatest 
number  of  the  proprietors  of  sheep,  and  the  general  dieimsi- 
tion  that  I  have  observed  amongst  themj  to  devote  ttem- 
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eelvea  to  pursuits  tliat  promise  a  limited  bat  quick  return, 
rather  than  to  those  that  require  time  and  perseveranoe,  the 
number  of  the  fine-woolled  sheep  in  the  colony  cannot  be 
espected  to  increase  with  rapidity  ;  so  that  if  the  duty  of  3d. 
per  pound  should  meet  the  importations  of  next  year,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  that  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  now  endeavour- 
ing to  improve  their  fleeces,  and  who  are  beginning  to  procure 
to  themselres  and  to  the  colony  the  benefit  of  a  valuable 
export,  will  be  materially  checked,  and  the  advantages  arising 
to  Government  from  an  extended  employment  of  the  oonvicta 
will  be  greatly  reduced. 

"  The  improvement  of  his  flocks  has  been  found  by  Mr, 
Macarthur,  even  under  circumstances  of  great  local  advantage 
(greater,  probably,  than  caji  again  occur  in  New  Sonth 
"Wales,  and  during  a  period  when  no  daty  was  imposed),  to  be 
work  that  requires  both  time  and  experience.  The  losses 
occasioned  by  the  carelessness  of  the  convicts,  evea  under 
the  best  superintendence,  he  has  found  to  make  heavy  deduc- 
tions from  the  annual  increase  of  his  flocks  ;  it  seems  bat 
reasonable,  therefore,  that  some  compensation  should  be  made 
for  the  risks  thus  encountered,  and  that  the  expense  incurred 
by  the  maintenance  of  the  convicts  should  be  relieved  by  the 
admission  of  the  produce  of  their  labour  with  as  tittla 
incumbrance  as  possible  from  duties. 

"  In  order  x  obtain  the  occupation  of  good  tracts  of  land  in 
the  interior,  for  grazing  sheep  and  cattle,  it  will  be  neoeseary 
for  such  persona  tq  remove  to  a  distance  of  not  less  than  120 
or  150  miles  from  the  sea  coast  The  cost  of  the  transport 
of  their  wool  will  thus  become  heavy,  and  ualess  every 
enconragement  be  given  to  these  ent«rpiises,  in  theallowance 
of  good  labourers  from  amongst  the  convicts  that  arrive,  and 
in  a  certain  prospect  that  the  [duty  on  the]  importation  of 
TCOol  into  Great  Britain  from  New  South  Wales  will  not  be 
raised  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  at  least,  iVom  its  present 
trifling  amonnt  of  one  penny  per  pound,  the  sacrifice  to  which 
I  have  alluded  wilt  not  be  encountered,  nor  will  that  course 
of  patient  industry  be  entered  upon,  that  can  alone  lead  to 
extensive  and  beneficial  results." 

The  important  consequences  which  followed  the  discovery 
of  a  praoUcable  route  into  tbe  interior  have  been  mors  than 
once  slightly  alluded  to ;  but  they  were  so  remarkable,  were 
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aocompanied  by  so  many  contingent  oirotunatancSB,  and  left 
sach  well-marked  traces  on  ths  obKraoter  of  the  popnlatasii, 
as  to  deserve  a  more  extended  notioe.  The  second  decade  of 
the  century  ivas,  in  toot,  an  era  in  the  history  of  AoBtnliaa 
coloniaation,  in  whioh  ohaageB  took  place  quite  as  remark- 
able, although  perhaps  not  ao  sudden,  as  those  which  resulted 
from  the  discovery  of  gold  a  generation  afterwards.  The 
exploration  and  oconpation  of  enormouB  tracts  of  fertile  land, 
although  the  most  notable,  was  not  the  only  circumataaoe 
which  tended  to  produce  the  changes  alluded  to.  There  wen 
other  causes  in  operation,  at  the  period  in  question,  of  a 
physical  as  well  as  a  social  character,  more  or  lees  intimately 
connected  with  those  changes.  What  they  were,  and  what 
were  their  immediate  results  and  ultimate  conseqnenoee,  will 
he  most  conveiiiently  stated  here. 

Before  the  great  interior  was  thrown  open  to  the  enterprise 
of  the  colonists,  agrioulture — by  which,  however,  must  be 
understood  merely  the  growth  of  wheat  and  muze — wa* 
almost  the  sole  rural  pursuit.  For  a  period  of  nearly  thirty 
years,  ths  labour,  skill,  and  capital  of  the  oolonists  had  beu 
devoted  almost  exclusively  to  tillage.  Sut  scon  after  the 
Blue  Mountains  were  crossed,  pastoral  entei^rise  began  to 
nsurp  that  place  which  had  for  ao  long  a  period  been  filled  by 
agrioulture.  And  a  more  complete  revolution  has  seldom  been 
witnessed  than  gradually  took  place  not  only  in  the  indostnal 
pursuits,  but  in  the  habits  and  prospects  of  the  settlers.  In 
aceountiGg  for  this  change  from  agricultural  to  pastoral  pur- 
suits it  should  be  remembered  that  there  were  various  osoaes 
which,  cramped  the  energies  of  the  cultivator  besides  the 
narrow  extuit  of  the  strip  of  territory  to  whioh  tbe  oolony 
was  for  a  long  time  confined ;  and  whiidi  caused  him  to  hail 
with  pleasure  the  new  prospects  and  new  pursuita  which  at 
length  opened  before  him  beyond  the  mountains.  One  cir- 
oumstance  which  threw  constant  impediments  in  the  way  of 
the  Bgriaolturist  was  the  almost  to^  wont  of  skilled  me- 
chanical labour.  With  pastoral  pursuits  little  or  no  skilJed 
labour  was  necessary.  A  bark  hat,  which  could  be  erected  in 
a  few  hours,  a  rough  stockyard,  or  a  few  hurdles,  were  almost 
all  that  was  needed,  so  far  as  mechanical  labour  was  oon- 
oemed,  to  enable  a  commencement  to  be  made  in  grazing 
even  on  an  extensive  scale;  while  to  carry  on  tillage  sucoess- 
folly,  the  handictaftsman  and  mechanist  were  in  eonstant 
requisition. 
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Tsrv  general  and,  it  appeais,  well  founded,  complainta  were 
made  07  the  aettlere  during  great  part  of  Maoquarie'e  time 
that  their  expeotationa  of  being  able  to  procure  a  supply 
of  labour  of  a  suitable  kind  were  disappointed  in  con- 
eequenoe  of  almoet  every  skilled  man  being  retained  by  the 
Grovernment,  for  the  erection  of  unneoeseary  buildings  in 
Sydney  and  the  other  towns.  They  could,  they  said,  if  they 
were  flowed  a  dae  proportion  of  skilled  labour,  employ  a 
much  larger  amount  of  unskilled;  and  thus  relieve  the  state 
from  the  neoeseity  which  Macquarie  contended  existed  for 
the  erection  of  buildiDgB,  not  absolutely  required  by  the  wants 
of  the  colony,  but  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
employment  for  those  who  must  otherwise  have  remained 
idle.  Those  who  oondemn  Maoquarie's  policy  in  this  matter 
give  some  very  remarkable  facts  to  prove  that  the  complaints 
against  him  were  well  founded.  They  say  that  "most  of  the 
eettlere  had  been  so  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  obtain- 
ing mechanics,  horn,  repeated  refusals  and  disappointments, 
that  they  ceased  to  make  applications  to  Qovernor  Macquarie ; 
and,  when  they  observed  that  the  pretexts  for  the  refusal  of 
mechanics  multiplied  with  the  buildings  that  were  under- 
taken, they  abandoned  all  hope  of  obtaining  them."  An 
official  account  shows  that  of  the  skilled  mechanics  who 
arrived  in  the  colony  during  the  years  1814  to  1820,  the 
Government  had  retained  269  blacksmiths  out  of  284 ;  out  of 
337  carpenters  all  but  16;  and  out  of  284  bricklayers  and 
brickmMera,  all  but  five.  The  enormous  number  of  these 
men  employed  in  carrying  out  the  building  hobbies  of  the 
Governor,  while  private  enterprise  was  cramped  for  want 
of  their  assistance,  produced  most  prejudical  effects  on  the 
community.  People  of  considerable  wealth,  and  with  every 
iooUnatioD  to  spend  it  in  the  improvement  of  their  dwellings 
and  in  the  erection  of  nrivate  works  of  use  or  oraameat,  were 
hindered  or  wholly  prevented  by  the  impossibility  of  procur- 
ing snitable  labour.  This  led  them,  at  first  from  necessity 
but  at  length  from  habit,  to  content  themselves  with  hovels 
of  bark  or  slabs ; — and,  out  of  Sydney,  this  continued  to  be 
the  rule,  and  decent  dwellings  the  exception,  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  generation  then  in  existence.  Macquarie,  on 
his  first  arrival,  as  previously  narrated,,  strongly  censured  the 
settlers  for  oontentedl;  occupying  such  wretched  habitations, 
when  possessed  of  abundant  means  of  improvement ;  but,  in 
flbowing  them  a  better  example,  be  undertook  the  erection 
of  so  many  extensive  buildings  that  he  deprived   those  ha 
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intended  to  benefit  of  all  opportonity  of  following;  Mb  advioB, 
by  retaining  t^e  labour  for  lus  own  purposes. 

Of  the  large  olase  of  unskilled  labonrere,  many  of  even^i 
beat  of  them  were  almost  useless  to  the  agriculturlat,  beoanu 
he  could  not  obtain  a  proportionate  number  of  mechaoioe; 
bat  they  were  all,  good  and  bad  alike,  available  for  tlu 
carrying  out  of  pastoral  enterprise.  To  watch  a  fiock  <rf 
aheep  in  the  great  interior  pkdns,  a  London  thief,  a  tcaiu- 
ported  soldier  or  sailor,  or  a  dishonest  clerk,  was  just  u 
good  as  the  most  handy  ploughman,  blaokemith,  carpenter,  oi 
millwright  Their  remote  position,  and  the  Burronndiig 
airoumstanoea,  placed  conviot  shepherds  and  stockmen  almoat 
beyond  temptation ;  while  tbeir  oomparatirely  idle  station 
life  was  more  suitable  to  their  habits  and  ideas  than  tiu 
almoat  inoesBant  loil  and  plodding  industry  required  ii 
building,  clearing,  and  farming  operations. 

Thus,  apart  altogether  from  the  prospect  of  gain,  it  vill  bt 
seen  that  the  settlers  of  that  period  had  a  strong  indnoemeDt, 
in  the  kind  of  labour  at  their  command,  to  devote  themBelm 
to  grazing  rather  than  to  tillage.  But  there  was  another,  u^ 
a  still  stronger,  reason  for  their  preferring  the  pursuit  of  tb* 
herdsman  and  shepherd  to  that  of  the  husbandman.  Thit 
was  the  singularly  uncertaiit  nature  of  the  climate.  The 
annala  of  the  early  hifitory  of  the  colony  t«em  with  acoonDta 
of  droughts  and  floods  of  a  very  disastrous  character.  Yuita- 
tioDS  of  this  kind  were  always  inconvenient,  and  often 
injurious,  to  those  who  were  engaged  in  grazing,  but  tluf 
were  positively  ruinous  to  the  agriculturists  ;  and  it  is  not  U 
be  wondered  at  that  those  of  the  latter  who  poaaessed  On 
necessary  means  should  have  turned  their  attention  to  tlu 
former  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  These  facts  will  explain 
the  oausee  which  quickly  changed  an  agricultural  oommoni'? 
— one  at  least  in  which  tillage  was  for  many  years  Ht 
principal  pursuit — into  an  essentially  pastoral  colony;  fi 
afford  some  due  to  the  origin  of  that  distaste  for  agrioultan 
which  is,  unfortunately,  a  oharaoteristic  of  the  native  ban 
population  of  New  South  Wales. 

The  records  of  the  eight  or  ten  years  immediately  folloini>fi 
the  discovery  of  routes  across  the  mountuns,  are  marked  bj 
a  more  than  usual  nt^ber  of  floods  and  droughts.  It  wouU 
answer  no  good  purpose  to  give  in  fall  the  detule  of  all  tli«M 
ooonrrencee,  or  to  discnss  at  length  the  merits  of  the  mun^i- 
ons  theories  which  have  been  broached  with  respect  » 
weather  cycles,  for  time  and  experience  hava  disproved  them 
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tU ;  but  a  short  BtatQm«nt  of  the  most  remark&bls  oases  of 
drought  and  flood  recorded  from  the  foundation  of  the  oolonj 
up  to  tbe  era  now  spoken  of,  will  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

The  first  few  weeks  after  the  Undtng  of  Governor  Phillip, 
in  January,  1766,  were  marked  by  exoeaaive  rains.  This  was 
afterwards  generally  believed,  from  indications  noticed  by 
Flinders  and  others,  to  have  been  the  terminatioQ  of  a  rainy 
period  which  followed  the  breaking  up  of  a  long  drought, 
which  had  probably  prevailed  between  1782  and  1787.  Many 
of  the  ciroamBtances,  however,  on  which  this  supposition  was 
baaed — saoh  as  the  numbers  of  dead  trees,  and  indications  of 
extensive  bush  fires — were  subsequently  found  to  be  capable 
of  explanation  on  other  grounds.  As  the  colonists  at  this 
time  were  all  either  cooped  up  in  t«nt0  on  the  shores  of  Sydnsy 
Cove,  or  were  still  living  on  board  the  efaips  in  which  they 
had  arrived,  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  the  rivers 
were  flooded  by  these  heavy  rains ;  but  as  the  weather  was  so 
severe  as  to  put  a  stop  to  almost  all  operations  on  ehore  fox 
several  weeks,  it  is  reasonable  to  oonoluds  that  there  was  at 
this  time  what  is  usually  termed  a  flood. 

The  latter  part  of  1791,  and  the  first  part  of  1792,  was  a 
period  of  excessive  heat  and  drought  Myriads  of  flying- 
foxes  visited  the  settlement,  at  thia  time,  and,  perishing  in 
great  numbers,  their  putrid  bodies  poisoned  the  atmosphere, 
and  rendered  the  water  almost  unfit  for  use. 

Id  1797,  although  the  season  was  a  very  favourable  one  at 
Sydney,  and  the  harvest  abundant,  a  severe  drought  appears 
to  have  prevailed  in  the  southern  parts  of  Australia.  FUnders 
and  Bass  noticed  at  Bateman's  Say,  and  at  Western  Fort, 
unmistakable  indications  of  drought.  The  waterholes  were 
all  dry,  and  many  of  the  aborigines  hod  deserted  their  usual 
haunts  for  places  where  permanent  water  was  to  be  found. 

The  year  1799,  was  remarkable  for  the  ooourrenoe,  for  the 
first  time  within  the  knowledge  of  the  settlers,  of  a  heavy 
flood  in  the  Hawkesbury.  This  was  the  commenoement  of  a 
period  of  floods.  In  March  of  the  following  year  (1800), 
exaotly  twelve  mouths  alterwards,  there  was  another  heavy 
flood,  which  caused  great  damage ;  and  in  the  following 
3f  arch  (1801)  another,  which  wae  the  last  of  the  eeries,  and 
was  not  BO  destructive,  because  experience  had  warned  the 
settlers  of  their  danger,  and  they  were  better  prepared  for  it 
Supposing  the  opinion  before  alluded  to— that  1787  and  1788 
were  years  of  floods — to  be  oorrect,  this  would  give  a  oleor 
period  of  about  eleven  years  bstwaen  the  flnt  two  floods  of 
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whioh  ve  have  any  record.  In  1805,  on  25th  Oatober,  the 
first  of  another  Beriee  of  floods  took  place  This  was  not  a 
very  severe  flood,  although  heavy  rains  oontinned  wtthtrat 
intermisfiion  for  a  week,  and  about  a  thousand  acres  of  wheat 
and  maize  vrere  overflowed  and  much  injured.  In  abont  > 
fortnight  afterwards  (November  6),  althoogh  no  rains  had 
fallen  in  the  settled  districts  in  the  interval,  the  Hawkesbnry 
suddenly  rose  at  the  rate  of  three  feet  in  an  hour;  and  over- 
flowed  its  banks  and  laid  many  of  the  farms  nnder  water. 
No  cause  for  this  flood  was  apparent,  bnt  it  was  believed  that 
heavy  rains  had  fallen  in  the  mountain  rangee  at  the  heads  of 
the  Hawkesbury,  and  descending  upon  the  low  lands  already 
saturated  and  falling  into  streams  already  fall,  saddenly 
produced  the  remarkable  overflow  in  question. 

In  Marohof  the  following  year  (1806),  occurred  the  greatest 
flood  which  up  to  this  time  had  been  experienced  in  &t 
colony.  For  nearly  a  fortnight  there  had  been  heavy  aoj 
continuous  rains.  The  waters  of  the  Hawkesbury  reached 
their  highest  point  on  22nd  March  What  waa  the  exact 
height  tbey  attained  above  the  ordinary  level  it  ia  impossibk 
now  to  say.  The  published  statements  give  ^m  93  to  97 
feet  perpendicular,  but  this  appears  incredible.*  The  Sydney 
Gazette  of  the  following  week  states  that  in  the  oonrse  of  out 
dreadful  day  upwards  of  200  wheat  stacks  were  swept  away; 
and  that  nearly  300  persons  were  placed  in  situations  of 
imminent  danger,  and  either  Ave  or  seven  of  them  drowneiL 
Cries  for  help,  and  the  leporta  of  muskets  fired  as  signals  of 
distress,  were  frequently  heard  both  day  and  night  Went- 
worth,  in  his  work,  eays  that  the  chaos  of  oonfusion  and 
distress  which  preeented  itaelf  could  not  be  easily  ooDoeived 
by  any  person  who  had  not  witnessed  its  horrorB.  An 
immense  expanse  of  water,  of  which  the  eye  oould  not  in  manv 
directioDS  discover  the  limits,  everywhere  interspersed  witli 
growing  timber,  and  crowded  with  poultry,  pigs,  horsM, 
cattle,  stacks,  and  houses,  having  frequently  men,  women, 
and  children  oHuging  to  them  for  protection,  and  shrieking 
out  in  an  agony  of  despair  for  assistance; — suoh  were  the 
principal  objects  bv  which  the  scenes  of  death  and  de-vastatioa 
were  characterised.      The  colony  was  reduced  to  a  state  of 

*  It  iR  probahle  tbat  thess  %iire8,  as  welJ  ag  lubsegut'Dl  onee  re)uir«  to 
floods  in  the  Uawkmbarj,  refer  to  the  actual  depth  of  Tbe  water  irheii  at  its 
highest,  rather  to  iti  rise  above  tbe  ordinary  leveJ.  Atthough  of  no  raltw  ai 
to  tbe  poaitiTe  risb  of  11117  particnlar  flood,  the;  are  useful  u  sbowisg  Iha 
GompHratire  beigbt  of  the  Tsrious  floods. 
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vaut  little  short  of  absolute  faauns  by  tbo  oalamity.  Bread 
was  with  diffloulty  procurable  at  4e.  6d.  to  5e.  the  loaf,  and 
wheat  rose  to  70a.  and  even  80b.  a  bnebel.  In  the  followiog 
month  (April,  1S06,)  heavy  teuds  again  prevailed. 

It  will  be  seen  that  between  the  series  of  floode  oommen-- 
oing  in  ITUU  and  ending  in  1801,  and  those  of  1805  and 
ISOS,  there  was  a  clear  interval  of  only  about  four  yeaie  and 
a  balf,  and  during  this  time  there  is  no  record  that  drought 
prevailed ;  so  that  in  this  case  there  was  no  alternate  flood 
and  drought,  as  is  often  assumed  by  tbeoriste  to  have  been 
uniformly  the  case. 

Id  Uaroh,  1808,  that  is  wUbin  two  years  of  the  occorrence 
of  the  great  flood  of  1806,  there  was  another  heavy  flood,  in 
which  the  waters  in  many  places  rose  higher  than  they  had 
ever  before  been  known  to  do.  In  July  of  the  same  year 
another  flood  took  place,  in  which  the  growing  wheat  orop 
was  almost  entirely  destroyed.  The  height  of  this  flood  is 
said  to  have  been  86  feet  In  1809  there  was  another  great 
flood— eaid  by  some  to  have  been  the  highest  ever  known, 
but  details  of  whioh  are  wanting;  and  in  July  of  the  follow- 
ing year  (ISIO)  there  were  very  heavy  raine,  although  on 
thia  occasion  the  Hawkesbury  did  not  overflow  its  baoke. 

1811  was  remarkable  as  a  year  of  both  drought  and  flood. 
The  Sydney  Gazette,  of  March  2nd,  says  :  "  The  long  pre- 
vailing drought  has  destroyed  all  hope  of  a  maize  crop.  A 
Bcaroity  of  water  is  felt,  such  as  was  scarcely  ever  before 
known.  The  tanks  [the  stone  reservoirs  then  existing 
between  George  and  Pitt  streets  on  the  west  and  east,  and 
Bridge  and  Hunter  streete  on  the  north  and  south]  have  been 
empty  for  several  weeks  ;  and  water  is  sold  at  from  4d.  to 
6d.  the  pailful  in  Sydney." 

Although  there  had  been  several  periode  of  very  hot  and 
dry  weather  in  the  interval,  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  anything  approaobiog  what  is  generally  understood  by  a 
drought  in  the  settled  distriots  of  New  South  Walea  between 
tlie  year  1791  and  1811,  a  period  of  about  twenty  years. 
During  this  time,  however,  there  were  two  or  three  distinct 
series  of  floods.  About  three  weeks  after  the  date  of  the 
Sydney  Gazette  from  which  the  above  extract  respecting  the 
drought  is  taken— that  is,  on  23rd  March,  1811, — commenced 
aaother  heavy  flood,  in  whioh  the  waters  reached  the  same 
height  as  in  1801.  This  flood,  following  so  closely  upon  a 
druught,  had  the  effect,  according  to  the  statement  in  the 
GiUiette,  of  depressing  the  condition  of  the  iigricuUuriste  lo 
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■neb  a  dej;ro«  that  mmaj  peraooB  abandoned  almost  all  hope. 
In  the  aame  month  of  the  following  year,  (March,  1812,)  th» 
gloomy  proepeots  of  the  formers  were  etill  further  a^^ravated 
by  another  flood,  in  which  at  least  one  life  was  lost 

Id  1813,  before  the  fanners  had  in  any  oonsideTable  degree 
retrieved  their  position,  and  when  agrioultural  operatioiu 
were  just  beginning  to  be  Teaumed  with  some  vigour,  com- 
menced another  very  severe  drought,  whioh  lasted  aboat  three 
years.  So  that  ia  fact  there  were  two  distinot  dronghta, 
separated  by  a  year  of  heavy  floods,  within  a  period  of  five 
years.  It  was  these  repeated  misfortunes  and  multiplied 
disasters  by  flood  and  drought  that  awakened  the  desire  in 
the  colonists,  which  after  repeated  failures  in  the  earlier  dnys 
of  the  settlement  had  slumbered  for  many  years,  to  penetrate 
the  monntain  barriers  which  shut  in  the  interior  of  ^e  conn- 
try.  The  drought  which  commenced  in  1S13  was  one  of  tha 
longest  and  most  severe  the  colony  has  ever  experienced  ;  and 
it  was  during  this  long  season  of  disaster  that  the  first  soo- 
ceaeful  attempts  were  made  to  cross  the  Blue  Mountains  to 
the  promised  land  which  lay  beyond. 

In  1616,  the  year  after  the  tarmination  of  the  long  drought, 
there  was  another  flood.  The  waters  commenced  rising  os 
May  3l8t^  and  attained  their  greatest  height  on  June  2iid. 
The  rise  of  the  Hawkeebury  on  this  occasion  is  stated  at  84 
feet.  In  February,  1817,  there  was  another  great  flood, 
during  which,  in  some  places,  the  waters  reached  the  highest 
point  ever  known.  At  Windsor,  however,  tha  height  was 
stated  to  have  been  about  3a  leet,  which  is  considerably 
below  the  point  said  to  have  been  attained  on  two  or  three 
previous  occasions.  Immense  quantities  of  farm  produoe  and 
cattle  were,  however,  swept  away,  and  one  or  two  persons 
were  drowned. 

In  1818  a  drought  prevailed,  although  not  to  so  disastrous 
an  extent  as  that  of  1313 — 15.  This  was  followed  in  1819 
by  heavy  rains  and  flooda,  during  which  the  waters  rose 
nearly  to  the  level  of  "  the  dismal  flood  of  1806."  The  flood 
of  this  year  was  the  first  in  the  Hunter  river  of  which  there 
is  any  record,  that  district  having  just  then  been  settled.  In 
the  following  year  (18£i0,)  there  was  another  very  heavy 
flood  in  the  Hunter.  In  the  Hawkeebury  district,  althongli 
there  was  much  rainy  and  tempestuous  weather,  it  hardly 
amounted  to  a  flood.  Ihe  rise  of  the  river  at  Maitland  was 
estimated  at  37  feet.  With  the  exception  of  two  small 
patches,  all  the  level  parte  where  East  Maitland  now  stutds 
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ware  flooded ;  and  tlie  site  of  Weat  Moitland,  then  a  deoMly 
wooded  brash,  with  only  two  oi  threo  huts,  waa  ohiefly  under 
water. 

The  lemarkable  series  of  disoateiB  from  Sood  and  drought 
which  marked  the  flret  twenty  years  of  the  nineteenth  centnty, 
although  now  known  to  have  been  exceptional,  if  not  in 
oharaoter,  at  least  in  freqaenoy,  had  a  most  prejudicial  effect 
on  agrioultura ;  and  whan  joined  to  the  magnifioent  oppoi- 
tunitisB  which  the  contemporaneous  dieoaTery  of  tlie  interior 
presented  for  the  pursuit  of  grazing,  afford  a  full  explanation 
of  the  original  causes  which  operated  to  divert  capital  and 
energy  into  a  new  channel,  and  to  create  habits  and  tastes 
which  for  more  than  fifty  years  have  tended  to  discourage  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  to  foster  a  love  for  that  unsettled, 
semi- nomadic,  paetoral  life  which  has  eo  strong  an  influence 
on  the  minds  of  the  native  youth,  and  which,  while  develop- 
ing the  natural  resouroee  of  the  oountry  iu  one  direction,  has 
been  so  potent  a  drawback  to  its  moral  and  aooiol  progress 
on  the  other.  Thia,  in  many  respects  unfortunate,  direo- 
tion  given  to  local  energy  and  enterprise  by  what  may  be 
termed  abnormal  natural  causes,  hae  sinoe  been  fostered  DOth 
by  class  interests  and  legislative  action,  while  agriculture,  as 
if  natural  difficulties  were  not  auffioient,  has  been  correspond- 
ingly ignored  and  discouraged. 

This  long  succession  of  floods  and  droughts,  it  must  also  be 
remembered,  ocourred  at  the  period  of  the  youth  and  early 
manhood  of  the  first  generation  of  the  native-born  population  ; 
and  had,  without  doubt,  a  vast  influence  in  the  formation  of 
their  character  and  habits.  Young  men,  at  a  time  of  life 
when  they  were  beginning  to  regard  with  some  aosiety  the 
pursuit  Khich  they  should  follow  or  the  means  they  should 
adopt  for  a  livellhooti,  saw  with  dismay  the  fruits  of  plodding 
industry  and  the  rewards  of  poinstalung  labour  swept  away, 
time  a^r  time,  and  the  hopes  of  those  who  depended  for 
support  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  as  frequently  blighted. 
The  experience  of  the  colonists,  at  that  period,  was  not 
sufficiently  extensive  to  teach  them  that  the  meteorological 
and  atmospherical  phenomena  whioh  produced  such  disastrous 
effects  were  exceptional ;  and  that  if  floods  brought  much 
privation  and  suffering  iu  oni3  year,  the  exuberant  crops  borne 
by  the  replenished  soil  iu  the  next  usually  afforded  an  ample, 
if  not  always  a  timely,  recompense.  To  provide  for  a  rainy 
day  had  not  been  a  habit  to  the  formation  and  growth  of 
wUoh  their  early  training  was  favourable ;  and  early  train- 
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ing  and  nataral  oirou  instances  were  alike  adverse  to  the  prac- 
tice of  that  steady,  patient  industry  required  in  tillers  of  the 
soiL  Of  all  pursaits  perhaps  agriculture  ie  the  one  which 
most  rigidly  demands,  and  m  the  end  most  effeotually  pro- 
dnoes,  tfiose  solid  qualities  of  mind  and  oharacter  withoat 
which  no  people  ever  became  truly  great 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  statements  that  ^m 
the  end  of  the  last  oentary  to  the  year  1820  there  were 
frequently  reonrring  oausea  in  opeiatiou  tending  to  disooorage 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  and  when  the  magnifioent  and 
almost  boundless  interior  was  thrown  open  to  pastoral  enter' 
prise,  the  doom  of  agriculture,  as  the  principal  pursuit  of  the 
community,  was  sealed,  if  not  for  ever,  at  least  for  a  lone 
period.  The  small  capitalist  saw,  in  tiiiitful  and  unbonnded 
pastures  and  rapidly  inoreasing  flocks  and  herds,  a  ready  road 
to  fortune ;  the  native  youth,  constitutionally  impatient  of 
restraint,  and  disliking  the  often  ill-requited  toil  of  tfas 
husbandman,  adopted  with  avidity  the  freer  life  and  far  lesi 
laborious,  anxioas,  and  painstaking  habits  connected  vidt 
pastoral  existence.  The  life  of  a  stockman,  a  horsebreaker, 
or  even  a  bullock  driver,  was  looked  upon  as  infinitely  prefer- 
able to  that  of  a  farm  labourer;  and  so  discouraging  had 
been  the  experience  and  so  ill-paid  the  efforts  of  the  agricol- 
turist,  that  even  the  conditjon  of  a  farm  labourer  was  r^arded 
by  many  aa  almost  preferable  to  that  of  the  farmer  himsalt 

It  is  evident  that  the  cause»  which  led  to  these  results  were 
also  instrumental  In  producing  modiflcationB  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  population,  which  tended  to  render  tiiem  impatient 
of  steady  application  or  continuous  toil.  These  causes  may 
be  briefly  summarised  as  follows  :  1.  The  abnormal  state  of 
the  weather,  as  evidenced  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
floods,  and  at  least  two  droughts  of  unusual  severity,  during 
the  first  two  decades  of  the  century — producing  very  dis- 
couraging effects  on  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  &rmer. 
2.  The  opening  up,  concurrently  with  the  period  of  deepest 
depression,  of  an  immense  extent  of  fertile  land,  suitable  for 
pastoral  purposes,  but  wholly  incapable  at  that  time,  in  oonae- 
quence  of  distance  and  other  natural  obsta'les,  of  being  profit- 
ably oultivated.  3.  The  impediments  afforded  by  the  antece- 
dents and  generally  reckless  and  unreliable  character  of  almost 
the  only  class  of  labourers  then  available  for  husbandry 
operations,  which  require  patient  toil  and  necessitMe  the  use 
of  lUBchaniool  appliances  only  obtainable  by  means  of  skilled 
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^rorkmOD.  To  flieBe  mun  causes  were  afterwards  added 
Bscondaiy  ones  which  lauoli  aggravated  them.  For  instaDoe, 
vhen  it  waa  aeen  that  the  rapid  aoqulHitioa  of  wealth,  and  even 
the  realisation  of  great  fortunes,  was  likely  to  be  the  result 
of  pastoral  enterprise  on  a  large  scale,  the  breeding  of  cattle 
and  the  growth  ofwool  became  a  favourite  mode  of  inTestment 
with  capitalists  either  dbectly  or  on  mortgage.  They  thought 
it  to  their  interest,  in  the  promotion  of  pastoral  pnreuits,  to 
diacoursge  rather  than  to  promote  cultivation,  as  tending  to 
absorb  a  portion  of  that  labour  which  they  desired  to  see 
eniployed  in  attending  on  their  eheep  and  oattle. 

If  such  were  the  causes  which  led  to  the  preference  of  the 
most  wealthy  and  influential  ooloniste  for  postural  rather  than 
for  agricultural  pursuito,  what  were  the  consequences  ?  Their 
expectations,  ao  ^  as  the  acoumulation  of  wealth  was 
concerned,  were  more  than  realised,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  their  great  success  was  not  purchased  at  the  cost  of 
an  unfavourable  change,  not  merely  in  the  habite  and 
character  of  the  community — and  particularly  of  the  native 
youth — but  even  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  mass  of  the 
population.  In  respect  to  those  directly  engaged  in  forming 
and  superintending  the  grazing  establishments  which  wei'e 
soon  scattered  over  the  remote  interior,  th^y  were  mostly  young 
men,  the  pick  of  the  rural  population.  These  persons,  almost 
to  a  man,  had  previously  been  accustomed  to  reside  within 
reach  of  the  civilising  influences  of  schools  and  ministers  of 
religion,  and  to  enjoy  the  humanising  effects  of  social  inter- 
course ;  they  had  been  trained  in  some  degree  to  the  practice 
of  steady  industry,  and  to  the  observance  at  least  of  the 
external  forms  of  religion  and  morality.  They  had  been 
taught  to  remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy ;  and  to 
observe  at  least  the  outward  signs  of  civilisation  in  their 
dress,  deportment,  and  habite.  In  their  newly  adopted  mode 
of  life  all  this  was  altere^P  Not  merely  were  the  external 
forms  of  religion  abandoned,  but  the  restraints  of  society 
were  generally  ignored,  and  even  almost  all  the  claims  of 
decency  disregarded.  Far  removed  from  each  other,  and  from 
the  settled  diatricte,  on  the  remote  stetions — and  they  were 
then  necessarily  aU  remote — all  but  the  last  veetiges  of 
civilisation  appear  to  have  been  abandoned.  The  pride  of 
the  youth  of  the  colony — the  offspring  of  the  best  tomilies — 
were  in  many  instances  left  for  monthe  at  a  time — for  years 
frequently,  with  no  better  society  than  that  of  their  convict 
servante,  and  the  brutal  and  ignorant  aborigines  by  whom 
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they  were  earrouaded.  But  the  degiadiag  kind  of  Ufa 
Gonneoted  with  this  profitable  pastoral  eaterprise  had  ita 
oharma  for  many  of  the  native  young  men.  Fond  of  horees, 
and  of  active  open  air  exeroise,  but  indisposed  to  steady 
industry,  they  were  glad  to  escape  from  parental  restraint, 
and  they  usually  found  in  the  oircnmstanoea  oonneoted  with 
taking  up  new  country,  the  formaUon  of  stations,  and  ooca- 
eional  conflicts  with  the  blaoks,  that  exoiting  kind  of 
existence  of  which  spirited  and  energetic  youths  aie  so  often 
and  so  deeply  enamoured.  The  oonsequenoes,  on  their  habits 
and  morals,  of  a  kind  of  existence  so  little  removed  from  that 
of  savages,  were  not  only  of  the  worst  description,  but  had  a 
constant  tendency  to  perpetuate  themselves,  by  generating  in 
those  exposed  to  them,  a  strong  disinclination  for  the  re- 
sumption of  the  restraints  and  observances  which  decent 
society  imposes. 

The  above  remarks  refer  more  particularly  to  the  effect 
produced  by  pastoral  pursuits  and  remote  bush  lite  on  youths 
of  respectable  parentage  or  connections.  With  the  working 
class  it  was  still  worse.  The  others  were  in  a  position  to 
return  after  a  time  to  their  old  homes  in  the  settled  districts, 
and  there  to  resume  the  habits  of  civilised  people.  Thoee 
who  had  to  earn  their  bread  were  seldom  so  favorably 
situated,  and  the  results  in  their  case  were  consequently 
aggravated,  aud  the  evils  confirmed,  until  a  large  class  of 
colonists  was  produced,  whose  condition  both  in  knowledge 
and  habits  was  hardly  superior  to  that  of  the  aborigines 
whose  haunts  they  had  invaded,  whose  game  they  had  slain 
or  driven  off,  and  whose  women  they  had  decoyed  away  by 
fraud  or  seized  by  force. 

Such  were  the  effects,  in  a  moral  and  social  point  of  view, 
of  a  change  from  the  steady  iadustrj-  and  settled  habits 
usually  connected  with  agriculture  and  its  accompanying 
rural  pursuits,  to  the  semi-savage  life  which  the  develop- 
mant  of  the  great  pastoral  resources  of  the  interior  intro- 
duced and  fostered.  The  change  brought  about  was  not 
only  in  the  habits  of  a  class,  but  in  the  food  of  the  whole 
population  ;  and  the  results  cousequent  upon  this  alteration 
in  food  and  calling  were  little  less  remarkable  than  those  of  a 
moral  and  social  character.  Before  the  discovery  of  the 
interior,  and  the  rapid  extension  of  pastoral  enterprise  which 
followed,  animal  food  had  always  been  scarce  and  dear  in  the 
colony ;  and  a  vegetable  diet  was  largely — at  times,  with  the 
poorer  classes,  almost  exclusively — ^in  use.     Maize,  in  some 
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form  or  other,  was  the  staff  of  lifb  of  a  large  aeotion  of  the 
rural  population, — while  beef  and  mutton  were  far  too 
expeneire  to  be  the  principal  articles  of  daily  food  with  the 
mass  of  the  community  even  in  towns.  A  diet  principally 
Tegetable,  but  euppiemented  with  a  moderato  proportion  of 
animal  food,  ie  in  all  probability  that  beat  calculated  not  only 
to  ensure  health,  but  to  produce  men  of  large  bone  and  mnsole 
and  of  sturdy  and  vigorous  frame.  This  was  the  character 
of  the  first  generation  of  natives  of  Kew  South  Waleo.  They 
were,  probably,  as  a  body,  among  the  largest,  best-propor- 
tioned, and  most  powerfully  foamed  people  in  the  world. 
They  were  temperate  in  drink  from  ohoioe,  simple  in  diet 
from  necessity,  and  remarkably  free  from  any  tendenoy  to 
eensnal  indulgence.  Some  of  the  men  of  the  first  genera* 
tion  who  still  remain  amoog  ue  afford  perhaps  the  finest 
examplee  in  old  age  of  atreagth,  stature,  and  manly  vigour 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  British  dominions.  Of  the  old 
Hawkesbury  nativaa  in  particular  it  may  be  said  with  truth 
that  there  were  giants  in  those  days.  These  man  were  fed 
on  hominy — at  all  events  maize  meal  in  some  form  was  in 
their  youthful  days  to  them  the  staff  of  life.  Truth,  however, 
compels  the  confession  that  their  children  and  grandchildren 
do  not  generally  come  up  to  the  bodily  standard  of  tbeit 
sires  and  grandsires  either  in  form  or  stature.  The  cause  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the  change  wliich  has  taken 
place  from  a  diet  which  was  mainly  vegetable  to  one  which 
is  mainly  animal.  There  is  perhaps  no  class  of  any  com- 
munity in  the  world  which  consumes  such  an  amount 
of  animal  food  in  proportion  to  number  as  the  native 
population  of  New  Sonth  Wales.  Without  goiug  fully 
into  the  interesting  physiological  questions  involved 
in  this  fact,  we  may  venture  to  assert  that  while  bv 
a  flesh  diet  the  nervous  energy  is,  in  all  likelihood, 
stimulated  without  being  correspondingly  increased,  and  the 
intellectual  faculties  sharpened  without  being  correspondingly 
strengthened,  the  muscular  and  the  osseous  parts  of  the 
system  are  stunted ;  and  hence  a  race  of  men  with  smaller 
and  weaker  frames,  and  perhaps  of  less  solidity  of  character, 
has  been  the  result  Mental  qualities  generally  depend  upon 
bodily  powers.  There  have  been  eminent  men  with  puny 
frames,  as  there  have  been  fine  struotures  on  weak  founda- 
tions, bat  this  has  been  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  Many  of 
the  first  generation  of  Australian  natives  might  have  been 
gross,  coarse,  and    some  of  them   brutal,    but   they  were 
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undoubtedly  more  Btancli,  sturdy,  and  self-reliant  men  than 
theii  deeoendantB.  If  they  were  more  alow  in  aotion,  they 
were  more  thorough  in  oharacter ;  if  their  faculties  had  less 
brillianoy,  they  had  greater  depth.  Wentworth,  a  living 
representatiTe  of  the  men  of  the  fLret  generation,  has  neTer 
been  exoelled,  perhaps  hardly  approached,  in  strength  of 
mind,  foroe  of  will,  and  graep  of  intelleot,  by  any  othar 
Australian.* 

Food  and  climate  are  the  great  causes  whioh  modify  raoas 
of  mankind.  It  is  hard  to  say  wMoh  of  the  two  exercises  the 
moat  potent  influence.  Sut  the  short  tioie  whioh  has  elapsed 
since  the  first  colonists  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  Great 
South  Land  has  auffloed  to  manifest  to  the  most  carelesa 
observer  the  effects  whioh  have  been  alreodv  produofid.  With 
more  comeliness  of  form  and  feature  than  his  British  anoestor, 
the  native  Australian  has  a  less  sturdy  and  enduring  tnxaa  ; 
-with  more  qnioknesa  and  vivacity  he  has  less  application  and 
perseverance.  He  is  stimulated  by  food  and  climate  into  an 
earlier  development  of  body  and  mind  ;  and  the  leault  in  many 
instances  has  been  to  produce  a  more  than  justofiable  amount 
of  self-oonfidenoe  inliis  own  powers,  and  a  corresponding 
tendency  to  a  depreciation  of  others.  Can  it  be  doubted  that 
these  qualities  of  mind  and  body  are  to  a  oonsiderable  ex- 
tent due  to  the  unusual  quantities  of  animal  food  habitually 
oonsumed  ?  This  ezoeeeive  use  of  beef  and  mutton  has  now 
become  a  habit :  but  if  it  can  be  shown  that  its  effects  are 
unfavourable  on  both  individual  and  national  character,  ia  it 
too  much  to  hope  that  it  may  hereafter  be  modified  to  some 
extent?  With  this,  however,  as  a  mere  sanitary  or  physio- 
logical queetioQ,the  writer  has  here  nothing  to  do.  He  has 
merely  to  record  the  circumstances  whioh  at  an  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  colony  caused  a  material  ohangd 
in  food,  employment,  and  habits,  and  produced  other  efft:ct8 
which  have  tended  to  modify  the  character  of  the  population. 
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A  TEBT  remarkabla  feature  in  the  social  life  of  the  coloniBta 
during  and  long  after  Maoqnarie'B  odminiBtrafion,  was  the 
bitterneaa  of  the  contests  between  the  military  and  oivil 
offloers  and  the  upper  class  of  colonists  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  wealthy  or  influential  emanoipists,  backed  by  a  majority 
of  the  population,  on  the  other.  The  most  prominent  actor 
on  the  part  of  the  emanolpista  was  Mr.  Redfem,  a  short 
notice  of  whose  history  has  been  given  in  a  previons 
chapter.* 

Mr.  Hedfem  was  regarded  as  a  repreaentatiTe  man  by  the 
emancipists;  and  as  his  ease  illustrates,  perhaps  better  than 
any  ouier,  the  nature  of  the  social  and  domeatio  quarrels 
which  took  place  relative  to  the  admission  into  Booiety  of  per- 
eons  of  his  class,  some  particulars  regarding  it  will  not  be 
out  of  place  here. 

Mere  conventional  squabbles,  and  petty  olasB  oonflicts, 
would,  in  the  case  of  most  communities,  and  under  ordinary 
oircumstoncea,  be  quite  unworthy  of  serious  notice.  But  those 
now  referred  to  are  samples  of  occurrences  which  exercised  no 
inconsiderable  weight  on  the  character  and  happiness  of  a 
oommunity  not  only  peculiar  in  origin  and  singular  in  posi- 
tion, but  destined  a  few  years  subsequently  to  exert  great 
influence  on  the  formation  and  growth  of  other  colonies, 
which,  united,  promise  at  no  distant  day  to  rival  the  great 
powers  of  the  old  world,  and  to  spread  the  blessings  of 
oivilisation,  religion,  and  science,  not  only  over  the  Australian 
continent,  but  throughoat  the  countless  islands  of  the 
Pamfic  Hiatory  tells  us  little  that  is  reliable  respecting  the 
infancy  of  uatione  ;  but,  most  assuredly,  such  facte  and  cir- 
cumstanees,  however  otherwise  unimportant,  as  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  formation  of  the  oharacter  and  habits  of 
yuuthful  states,  or  tend  to  throw  light  upon  the  influences 
which  moulded  young  communities,  are  worthy  of  being 
recorded. 

The  quarrel  respecting  Mr.  Bedfem  first  arose  between 
Maoquarie  and  the  officers  of  the  46th  regiment — which  corpe 
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was  for  several  years  statioaed  in  New  South  Walae — 
and  lasted  foT  several  years.  The  determinatioQ  with 
which  the  officers  of  the  46th  resisted  all  attempts  to 
introduce  Mr.  Redfem  into  their  society  oon  tinned 
unabated  to  the  period  of  their  departure.  Upoa  ths 
arrival  of  th^  48th  regiment,  which  superseded  t^e  48th, 
Macqaarie  again  renewed  his  attempts  to  bring  Hr.  Bedfem 
forward.  The  officers  of  the  48th  were  well  acquainted  with 
what  had  taken  place  between  the  Governor  and  the  gentle- 
men of  the  46tn;  and  although  they  took  no  fomial  or 
united  action  in  the  matter,  and  came  to  no  openly  expressed 
determination  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  they  were  to  ponae, 
it  was  generally  understood  that  most  of  Uiem  were  against 
the  admission  of  Mr.  Bedfern  into  their  sooiety  upon  any 
terms.  This  it  should  be  understood  was  not  upon  any 
grounds  personal  to  Mr.  Kedfem,  but  simply  hecaoss  he  was 
regarded  as  the  representative  of  on  obnouous  class.  It  woa 
looked  upon  as  undesirable  to  relax  a  rule  in  his  case,  lest  it 
should  lead  to  the  throwing  down  of  barriers  whioh  it  wu 
resolved  to  maintain  intact  against  the  class  he  belonged  to. 
Several  of  the  officers,  however,  dissented  from  this  view, 
.  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Erskine,  Major  Morrissett,  and  Major 
Druitt  resolved  to  act  towards  Mr.  Bedfern  without  reference 
to  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  or  the 
people  by  ^hom  he  was  surrounded,  but  simply  in  such  m 
manner  as  they  thought  hia  conduct  as  a  gentleman  deserved. 
Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  4dth  re^ment  in  Sydney,  the 
officers  were  invited  on  several  occasions  to  Government 
House,  and  there  a  sort  of  official  introduction  took  place  of 
the  Rev.  Mr,  Fulton,  as  one  of  the  chaplains  of  the  oolony, 
and  of  Mr,  Redfarn,  as  one  of  the  assistant-surgeons.  Mr. 
Fulton,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  also  an  emancipist, 
having  been  transported  for  his  share  in  the  Irish  Bebellion 
of  1798.  An  effort  was  then  made  by  Maoquarie,  through 
Brigade-Major  Antill,  who  entertained  a  great  friendship 
for  Mr.  Bedfern,  to  prooure  a  private  intiodaotion  of  the 
latter  to  the  officers  of  the  43th.  Mr.  Antill  accordingly, 
oooompaDied  by  Mr.  Badfem,  called  upon  most  of  them ;  but 
by  all,  with  uie  exception  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Erskine, 
Ht^or  Morrissett,  and  Major  Droitt^  they  were  denied  admit- 
tance, under  oiroumetanoes  very  painful  to  Mr.  Bedfern. 
With  thd  exoeption  of  the  three  officers  before-mentioned, 
Qio  visits  were  not  returned,  and  no  notice  was  tsben  of  Mr. 
Bedfern  by  the  offioers  on  meeting  him  again,    f^m  this 
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period  there  waa  a  eort  of  aooial  ot  cooventiooal  oivil  war 
oarried  oa  between  the  offioera  fBTOurable  to  tir.  Bedfera 
and  those  opposed  to  him,  cind  their  Mende  and  partieana  on 
both  aides.  By  one  party  he  wu  treated  with  marked  dis- 
ooarteey,  while  by  the  oUier  he  was  as  ostentatioDsly  patron- 
ised. Lieutenant^Colonel  Erskine,  and  Majors  Momsaett  and 
Drnitt,  were  frequently  in  Mr.  Bedfem's  company,  not  only 
at  the  Governor's  parties,  but  were  almost  daily  viaitors  at 
hia  hoase,  He  waa  abo  invited  to  Colonel  Erskins's  private 
parties,  and  waa  shortly  afterwords  introduced  ae  his  Mend  to 
tho  mese-tabls  of  the  regiment  On  this  ocoaeion  several  of 
thejonior  officers  rose  from  the  table,  abruptly  quitted  the 
loom,  and  otherwise  behaved  in  a  manner  i^oulated  to  ex- 
presa  their  indignation  at  what  they  considered  or  affected  to 
eonsidsr  the  insult  to  whioh  they  had  been  sabjected.  The 
coneeqnenoe  of  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  tbeae  young  gen- 
tlemen waa  the  promulgation  of  a  mesa  rule  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Erskina,  requiring  that  no  officer  should  quit  the  table 
until  after  the  "  first  thirda  "  had  been  drank. 

Theae  atndied  inaulta  to  Mr.  Bedfem  were,  however,  re- 
peated  whenever  an  opportunity  offered,  and  gave  the  Qover- 
nor  so  much  annoyance  that  at  their  first  half-yearly  inspec- 
tion, in  January,  1818,  he  took  oooaaion  to  admonish  them  in 
a  set  speech,  and  to  worn  them  not  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  officers  of  the  4Gtb,  whose  oondnot  had  produced  prolonged 
social  dissensions  and  a  grsat  amount  of  class  animosity.  He 
adverted  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  practice  which  he  had 
Lntrodaced  and  long  upheld  in  admitting  to  hie  eociety  per- 
sons who  had  been  conviota,  but  whose  subaequent  condact 
seemed  to  have  atoned  for  their  offeuoea.  Although,  he  said, 
it  was  not  bis  intention  or  wish  to  force  the  officers  ioto 
assooiaUng  with  that  class  of  persons,  yet  he  expected  they 
would  abstain  not  only  from  the  offensive  behaviour  which 
some  of  their  number  hod  indulged  in,  but  jrom  improper 
remarks  upon  hia  practicee  and  the  policy  of  hia  government 
At  a  public  dinner  given  by  the  officcre  on  the  same  day,  they 
had  determined,  in  order  to  exclude  Mr.  Bedfem,  that  the 
invitationa  to  the  Oovemor's  auite  should  be  restricted  to 
those  who  belonged  to  it  irt  a  military  capacity,  and  tbeee 
were  only  two  in  number — the  brigade-major  and  the  aide- 
de-camp.  Colonel  Brskine,  as  well  aa  the  Governor,  was 
determined  that,  in  spite  of  thia  iU-natnred  proceeding,  Mr. 
Bedfem  shonld  be  present ;  and  the  latter  was  accordingly 
invited  to  the  dinner  as  the  colonel's  goeat     He  accepted 
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the  invitatioii,  and  aniTed  in  oompany  with  tlie  OoTemoi's 
Bnite ;  bat  althongh  do  marked  insult  was  offered  him  on 
this  occasion,  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  offloera  vms  so 
disagreeable  that  it  was  the  last  time  he  ever  appeared  at  the 
mess  of  the  4Sth  regiment  Governor  Maoqnarie,  however, 
continned  to  make  it  a  rule  to  have  Mr.  Redfem  as  his  gnest 
at  Oovemment  House  whenever  he  invited  the  ofiSoers  ;  and 
aa  it  was  hardly  within  their  option  to  decline  the  GoTerDor's 
invitations  altogether,  they  had  to  submit  as  bast  they  could 
to  Mr.  Redfem 's  society. 

Macqnarie's  efforts  to  introdaoe  emandpiats  into  general 
society  were  no  more  sacoeesful  than  his  stiempte  to  bring 
them  into  favour  with  the  military.  With  the  gentleman  in 
whose  behalf  the  most  persistent  and  numerooa  efforts  were 
made,  no  fault  could  be  found  but  that  he  was  an  emanci- 
pist ;  for  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Bedfem  there  can  be  no  doabt 
that  his  personal  character  and  professional  attunments 
ivoald  have  been  sufficient  to  have  aeoured  him  a  good 
Btandiug  in  the  most  reepeotable  eocieW  in  the  motbar 
country.  He  occupied  this  singular  position — that  he  was 
the  trusted  and  oonfidental  medical  adviser  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  exclusive  families  in  the  colony,  who  yet,  on 
conventional  grounds  originating  In  class  feeling,  exoladed 
him  from  their  private  circles. 

With  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fulton  the  case  was  to  some  extent 
different  For,  in  the  first  place,  that  gentleman  did  not 
reside  in  Sydney,  and  never  had  his  claims  put  forward  in 
so  prominetit  and  obtrusive  a  way  aa  had  been  the  case  with 
Mr.  Bedfern  ;  and,  secondly,  his  saored  character  and  func- 
tions aa  a  clergyman  protected  him  from  oondnot  of  a 
des^nedly  rude  or  offensive  kind. 

Maoquarie's  slevation  of  several  of  his  emancipist  friends 
to  the  magistracy  was  an  act  which  it  is  by  no  meaae  so  easy 
to  defend  aa  his  endeavours  to  restore  them  to  their  proper 
aoml  poaitionB.  Speaking  of  the  strong  class  feelings  which 
pervaded  the  community,  and  the  diffloulties  which  Mac- 
quarie  met  with  in  hie  efforts  to  amalgamate  the  opposing 
sections  of  sooiety,  and  still  more  so  in  elevating  emancipists 
to  the  bench,  Mr.  Commissioner  Bigge,  a  sbong  advocate  of 
the  claims  of  the  exolusives,  says  in  his  report :  -  "  It  is  this 
difficulty,  varying  in  degree  with  men  and  their  opinions, 
that  oonstitutes  tne  formidable  impediments  to  the  uForts  of 
Governor  Macquarie  to  bring  baok  into  souety  not  only  the 
individuftls  in  question,  but  all  other  persons  who  have  been 
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onoe  rendered  infamouB  either  by  their  eentaiicv  or  their 
orimes.  I  am  far  tzom  blaming  bis  motiveB  or  bis  attempts, 
though  I  may  not  approve- his  measures  for  giving  effect  to 
them.  But  if  thb  difficulty  is  felt  in  obtaiolng  the  admiseioo 
of  sncb  persons  to  eooiety,  how  much  greater  must  it  be  in 
raieing  them  to  the  funotiouB  and  honoura  of  the  magfstracy 
without  diminisbing  that  reepeot  for  the  law  and  for  its  die- 

?ensere  which  it  is  so  important  in  every  oonntry  to  uphold. 
t  is  not  enough  for  this  purpose  that  an  individual  ehonld 
have  been  proBpeions  in  trade,  that  he  ehould  bave  been 
skilful  in  surgery,  or  dextoroas  in  the  art  of  acquiring  wealth 
and  influenoe,  hj^  pretensione  should  be  founded  ou  eome  less 
equivocal  and  more  moral  basis;  or  on  one  in  the  acknowledg- 
mentof  which  the  world  would  aoquiesce.  Instancee  certainly 
may  arise  in  which  enob  claims  may  be  united  ;  but,  with  the 
exception  I  have  made  in  favour  of  the  sacred  ohamoter  and 
functions  of  the  Rev.  Mr,  Fulton,  I  do  not  think  that  any 
of  the  persons  of  this  class  whom  Governor  Matiquarie  baa 
selected  for  the  magistracy  in  New  South  W^ea,  bave 
possessed  saoh  pretensions;  and  I  cannot  help  submitting  it 
as  my  opinion,  that  these  appointments  were  unneoeEsary, 
that  they  prodnoed  no  good  effect  upon  the  parties  themselves, 
and  that  it  lowered  the  reepect  and  estimation  of  the  magis- 
terial office." 

The  colonist  most  oonspionous  in  his  opposition  to  the 
appointment  of  emancipists  to  the  bench  was  the  Bev. 
Samuel  lAarsden,  a  brief  notice  of  whose  life  and  character  has 
been  given  in  a  previous  chapter.  In  personal  interviews 
between  the  Governor  and  Mr.  Marsden,  language  of  a  very 
violent  kind  was  indulged  in  by  the  former,  arising  o.t  of 
the  strongly  expreased  opposition  of  the  latter  to  some 
appointments  to  the  ttiBgistracy.  Macquarie  charged  Marsdfn 
not  only  with  factious  opposition  to  his  government,  but  with 
seditious  practioes ;  and  with  having,  while  on  t  rms  of 
intimacy  and  friendelrip  with  himself,  written  letters  to  men 
high  in  office  in  England  oalcnlated  to  injure  his  character 
and  to  destroy  his  position.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
muob  that  Macquarie  said,  white  in  a  state  of  extreme 
annoyance  at  what  he  thought  the  improper  meddling  of  a 
turbulent  priest,  was  wholly  unJustiOable.  The  accusation 
of  seditious  practices  was  simply  absurd  ;  but,  nevertheless, 
there  seems  to  have  been  eome  ground  for  hia  charge  of 
duplicity  against  Mr.  Marsden.  It  was  proved  afterwards 
that  the  inimioal  letters  aent  to  Eng^d,  although  not  tli« 
/         ',         ••r.U,.;(lc 
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produotiona  of  Mr.  Marsden  himself,  wen  those  of  an  intiin&ts 
friend,  and  that  the  foots  disclosed  were  coin  men  ioatad  by 

Several  oiioumstanoes  which  ocoarred  about  tbu  period 
proved  that  the  almost  irreeponeible  power  ao  long  wielded 
by  Mao^uarie  had  produoed  its  aeuid  TesnltB, — and  that  a 
kind-hearted  man  was  fast  being  changed  into  a  tyrant  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  ooourrenoes  gave  Mr  Maisdeu  and 
his  friends  the  wiahed-for  opportuni^  of  damaging  tha 
Governor's  oharaoter  with  the  Home  authoritiea,  and  was 
promptly  taken  advantage  ot  Two  free  men  and  two  free 
women  (servant  girls)  had  been  arrested  by  a  oonstable  ibr 
being  in  a  part  of  ^e  Oovernment  Domain  prohibited  to 
strangers.  Instead  of  the  oase  being  dealt  with  as  one  of  ordi- 
nary trespass,  the  officious  funotiooary  took  his  captives  to  tite 
Governor,  who  on  the  mere  statement  of  the  constable  tliat 
they  had  intruded  within  the  tabooed  area,  ordered  the  men 
to  receive  twenty-five  laehes  each,  and  the  women  to  be 
confined  in  the  cells  for  forty-eight  hours.  This  extraordi- 
naiy  act  of  despotism  very  naturally  created  alano,  even 
among  those  who  were  before  disposed  to  look  with  no 
unfriendly  e3re  upon  Itfac(iaarie'B  occasional  stietohee  of 
power.  To  persons  tike  Hi.  Marsden  and  hia  finanda,  who 
had  already  assamed  an  attitude  of  open  opposition  to  hia 
measures,  it  was  an  act  whloh  afforded  not  only  a  spaoioiu, 
but  a  just  ground  of  attack.  From  a  Donsoiousnesa,  probaUy, 
of  having  exposed  himself  to  merited  censure,  and  that  bu 
conduct  was  without  defence,  Maoquarie  fell  from  one  anoi 
into  another. 

A  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  wbiolt  the 
Governor's  outrageous  conduct  in  the  inatanoe  referred  to  wts 
made  a  prominent  ground  of  complaint,  \Fas  drawn  up, 
indualriously  circulated  throughout  the  colony,  and  numer- 
ously signed.  With  an  instinctive  feeling  that  Uooquarie'a 
days  of  power  were  numbered,  and  that  it  was  beat  to  be  on 
the  strongest  side,  many  of  those  upon  whom  he  had 
showered  &voara,  and  on  whose  support  he  relied,  now  turaad 
upon  theix  benefactor  with  the  basest  ingratitude.  Thia 
oonduot  excited  in  Macqnarie's  mind  a  strong  feeling  of 
indignation.  He  openly  denounoad  the  petition  as  soand^- 
ously  false,  and  its  ooncoctors  as  seditjoos  and  infamona ; 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  use  his  power  to  crush  or  tmmij 
those  who  had  signed  it.  Publicans  whose  names  were 
affixed  to  it  had  their  licenses  cancelled,  promised  granta  of 
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land  were  refused  to  otheia,  aad  altogether  Itfacquuie  aoted 
on  this  oooaaion  nitlioat  juatioo  and  without  diaoredon. 

The  oomplainta  sent  to  England  respecting  Maoquarle'a 
oonduot  drew  upon  him  a  aererebut  juat  oenaure  from  Earl 
Bathurat  on  aooonnt  of  the  particular  aot  which  waa  the  im- 
mediate oauae  of  the  petition ;  but  the  repraaentationa  with 
Teferenoe  to  hia  poller  in  nndiilv  favouring  the  emancipista 
— more  partioalarly  with  regard  to  the  elevation  of  some  of 
them  to  the  bench — aa  well  as  the  ill  e£Fecta  of  his  laviah 
granta  of  land,  and  hia  general  polioy,  were  left  to  be  dealt 
with  in  another  manner.  To  enqoire  into  these  and  othei 
oomplainta,  the  Home  Govemment  determined  to  send  out  a 
oommisaioner. 

The  gentleman  chosen  for  the  service  was  Hr.  John  Thomas 
Bigge.  He  amved  in  Sydney  in  September,  1819.  His 
oommiasion  authorised  bim  to  "examine  into  all  the  laws, 
regolationB,  and  usages  of  the  territory  and  ita  dependenoies, 
and  into  every  other  matter  or  thing  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  administration  of  the  civil  government  the  auper- 
intandenoe  and  reform  of  the  oonvicts,  the  state  of  the  Judioial, 
civil,  and  ecoleaiastical  establiahmenls,  revenue,  trade,  and 
resooTces."  Mr,  Big^e's  inquiries  occupied  two  years,  and 
hia  reports  (from  which  several  extracts  have  appeared  io 
preoeding  pages),  were  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Coznmons  in  1822.  Thev  are  dooamente  of  great  historical 
value,  and  afford  considerable  insight  into  the  oivil,  social, 
and  moral  condition  of  a  very  pecnliarly  constituted  com.- 
munity.  In  reference  to  Maoquarie's  partiality  for  the 
emanoipiet  class,  and  hia  persistent  attempte  to  elevate  them 
to  the  magistracy  and  to  introduce  them  into  aocisty,  the 
report  enters  &t  great  length,  and  condemns  tha  Gorernoi'a 
conduct  in  very  strong  terms. 

Some  idea  of  the  noise  and  exoitement  which  these  social 
and  olasa  squabbles  oauaed  in  the  colony  may  be  gained  frma 
»  knowledge  of  the  loudness  of  the  echo  whioh  reaohed 
England;  where,  as  will  he  gathered  &om  what  follows, 
they  attracted  the  attention  and  employed  tlie  pens  of  aome 
ol  the  moat  eminent  writers  of  the  day,  Tm  importance 
then  attached  to  them,  and  the  inflnenoe  they  exerted  on  tha 
character  and  happiness  of  that  generation  of  colonists,  must 
be  the  excuse  of  the  writer,  If  any  excuse  is  needed,  for 
devoting  so  muoh  apace  to  matters,  whioh,  viewed  from  the 
diatauoe  of  half  a  century,  seem  in  soma  reapaots  almost  too 
trivial  for  notice,  much  leas  for  hiatorioal  discuasioo. 
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}5t,  Marsden  did  Dothing  by  halves.  He  entered  into  tk« 
eont«Bt  with  Mocqnarie  with  more  than  hie  nsnal  zeal,  less 
than  hie  ueual  caution,  and  with  an  amonnt  of  onscrupuloag- 
naes  not  creditable  to  his  character  as  a  olergTman.  He 
procured  the  publication  and  extensive  circulation  in  England 
of  a  letter  upon  the  Btat«  of  the  colony  which  cansed  con- 
sideiable  Bensation.  It  pictured  with  great  vividness  what 
he  wished  to  be  thought  his  own  position— that  of  a  zealoas 
clergyman — a  man  of  taste  and  refinement — wearing  away  his 
life  in  the  midst  of  scenes  of  the  most  horrible  vice  and  the 
most  frightful  debauchery,  to  which  he  could  apply  no  effectnal 
corrective  because  those  who  practised  them  were  under  ths 
patronage  of  the  Kind's  representative — the  Governor  of  the 
colony.  The  thoughts  iialled  up  by  his  elegantly  written 
and  affecting  statements  were  ol  the  most  painful  kind. 
Sydney  Smith  took  the  matter  up  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
and  treated  it  in  his  ueual  slaahing  and  unscrapuloua  way. 
He  characterised  it  as  the  most  horrid  picture  of  the  state  of 
a  community  ever  drawn,  but  one  that  carried  with  it  an 
irresistible  air  of  truth  and  eincerity.  The  faithfulness  of 
Mr.  Maraden's  representations  and  the  exoeUenoe  of  his 
character  were  vouched  for  by  the  Hon.  H.  G.  Bennett  in 
hie  place  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  represented  that 
gentleman  as  a  person  of  the  most  susceptible  feelings,  whoae 
life  waa  bo  embittered  by  the  scenes  with  which  he  was 
surrounded  that  ha  did  not  enjoy  a  moment's  peace  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  week.  One  of  Mareden'a  chief 
grounds  of  complaint  arose  from  the  nllpgednnreatrioted  license 
granted  by  Mocquarie  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinhs;  and 
Mr.  Commisioner  Bigge,  knowing  the  exaggerated  character 
of  the  representations  so  cleverly  laid  before  the  British  publio 
— although  on  the  whole  opposed  to  the  Governor,  and  favour^ 
able  to  the  policy  advocated  by  Mr.  Marsden — was  unable 
to  refrain  from  a  sly  hit  at  the  latter  in  his  official  report 
He  said,  "  The  Rev.  -Mr.  Marsden,  being  himself  accustomed 
to  trafSo  in  spirite,  must  necc^.-^arily  feel  displeased  at  having 
BO  many  publio  houses  licensed  in  his  neighbourhood;"  and 
Iilacquarie,  by  no  means  di'Rcient  in  ability  with  his  pen, 
replied  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Sid  mouth— characterised  by  much 
quiet  saroasm — fri)in  which  the  following  is  an  extract. — > 
"  As  to  Mr.  Marsden's  troubles  of  mind  and  pathetic  display 
of  sensibilty  and  humanity,  they  must  be  so  deeply  seated 
and  so  far  removed  from  the  surl'sce,  as  to  escape  all  poesible 
observation.    Hia  habits  ore  those  of  a  man  for  ever  engaged 
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in  some  active  animated  pursuit.  No  man  travels  more  from 
town  to  town  or  from  house  to  house.  Ilia  deportment  is  at 
all  times  that  of  a  person  most  gay  and  happy.  When  I  was 
honoured  with  his  society,  he  was  by  far  the  most  cheerful 
person  I  met  in  the  colony.  Where  his  hours  of  sorrow  were 
spent  it  is  hard  to  divine,  for  the  variety  of  bis  purouita, 
both  in  his  own  oonoems,  and  in  those  of  others,  is  so 
extensive  in  farming,  grazing,  manufactories,  and  other 
traneaations,  that  with  his  clerical  duties  he  seems,  to  use  a 
common  phrase,  to  have  his  hands  full  of  work;  and  the 
particular  object  to  which  he  imputes  this  extreme  depression 
of  mind,  is,  boHtdes,  one  for  which  few  people  here  will  give 
him  much  credit." 

Sydney  Smith,  finding  upon  further  inquiry  that  his  sym- 
pathy for  the  extremely  sensitive  and  tender-hearted  clergy- 
man had  been  somewhat  misplaced,  in  a  second  article  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  turned  round  upon  Mr.  Marsden,  and 
said  :  '■  There  is  certainly  a  wide  difference  between  a  man  of 
so  much  feeling  that  he  has  not  a  moment's  happiness  from 
the  beginniog  to  the  end  of  the  week,  and  a  little  merry, 
bustling,  clergyman,  largely  concerned  in  the  sale  of  rum,  and 
brisk  at  a  bargain  for  barley."  And  with  respect  to  the 
Qovernor'a  appointment  of  emancipists  to  the  commission  of 
the  peace,  he  went  even  further  than  most  of  Macquarie'a 
own  friends  in  approving  of  his  conduct  "We  are  by  no 
means  satisfied,"  he  wrote  in  his  best  style  of  eound  sense 
and  cutting  sarcasm,  "that  the  system  of  the  Governor  was 
not  upon  the  whole  the  wisest  and  best  adapted  to  the  situation 
of  the  colony.  Men  are  governed  by  words  ;  and  under  the 
infamous  term  oonviot,  are  comprehended  crimes  of  the  most 
different  degrees  and  species  of  guilt.  One  man  is  transported 
for  stealing  three  hams  and  a  pot  of  sausages ;  and  in  the 
next  berth  to  him  on  hoard  the  transport  is  a  young  surgeon, 
who  haa  been  engaged  in  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore  ;  the  third 
man  is  for  extorting  money;  the  fourth  was  in  a  respectable 
situation  of  life  at  the  time  of  the  Trish  Rebellion,  and  was  so 
ill  read  in  history  as  to  imagine  that  Ireland  had  been  ill- 
treated  by  England,  and  eo  bad  a  reasoner  as  to  supjiode 
that  nine  Catholics  ought  not  to  pay  tithes  to  one  Protestuot. 
Then  comas  a  man  who  set  his  house  on  fire,  to  cheat  the 
Fbcenix  Office ;  and,  lastly,  that  most  glaring  of  all  human 
villains,  a  poacher,  driven  from  Europe,  nife  and  ohild,  by 
thirty  lords  of  manors,  at  the  quarter  seasions,  for  killing  a 
partridge.    Now,  all  these  are  crimes  do  doubt -paiticularly 
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the  last;  bat  ihaj  are  Borelj  orimeB  of  very  diiferent  degteee 
of  intassity,  to  whioh  different  degrMs  of  contempt  and 
horror  are  attached — and  from  whioh  those  who  haYs  ooni> 
mitted  them  mar,  by  subsequent  morality,  emanoipate  them- 
selves, with  different  degrees  of  difSonlty,  and  with  more  or 
less  of  BuooesB.  A  warrant  granted  by  a  reformed  haoon- 
st«aleT  would  be  absurd ;  but  there  is  hardly  any  reason  why 
a  IboUsh  hot-brain»d  young  hlookhead,  who  ohose  to  &Toar 
the  mutineers  at  the  N'ore  when  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age, 
may  not  mak^  a  very  loyal  subject,  and  a  very  rsfipeotable 
and  respected  magistrate,  when  he  is  forty  years  of  a^o,  and 
has  cast  his  Jaoobine  teeth,  and  fallen  into  the  praotiotl 
jobbing  and  loyal  baseness  whioh  so  commonly  developes 
itself  about  that  period  of  life.  Therefore,  to  say  that  a  man 
maet  be  placed  in  no  situation  of  truet  or  elevation,  as  s 
magietrate,  merely  beoauee  he  is  a  oonviot,  is  to  goven 
mankind  with  a  dictionary,  and  to  surrender  sense  and  use- 
fulneee  to  sound.  The  particular  nature  of  the  place  too 
must  be  remembered.  It  is  seldom,  we  suspect,  that  absolute 
dunces  go  to  Botany  Bay.  but  commonly  men  o^*  aotdve 
minds,  and  considerable  talents  in  their  varioas  lines — who 
have  not  learnt,  indeed,  the  art  of  eelf-disoipline  and  control, 
but  who  are  sent  to  learn  it  in  the  bitter  school  of  aAyacaiy. 
And  when  this  medicine  prodooes  its  proper  effeot— when 
sufficient  time  has  been  given  to  show  a  thorough  ohange  in 
obaraoter  and  disposition — a  young  oolony  really  cannot 
afford  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  any  person  of  snperior 
talents.  Activity,  resolution,  and  aouteness,  are  of  such 
immense  importance  in  the  hard  circa  me  tanoes  of  a  new 
State,  that  they  must  be  eagerly  caught  at,  and  employed  as 
soon  as  they  are  discovered.  As  for  the  conduct  of 
those  extra- moralists,  who  come  to  settle  in  a  land  of 
ciime,  and  refuse  to  associate  with  a  convict  legally 
pardoned,  however  light  his  original  offence,  however 
perfect  his  subsequent  conduct,  we  have  no  toleration 
lor  euch  folly  and  foppery.  Mr.  Marsden,  who  has  no 
happiness  ftom  six  o'olook  Monday  morning,  till  the  sama 
hour  the  week  following,  will  not  meet  pardoned  convicts  in 
society.  We  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Marsden  is  a  very  respect- 
able clergyman ;  but  is  there  not  something  very  different 
from  this  in  the  Gcwpel  ?  The  most  resolute  and  inflexible 
pei'Bone  in  the  rejection  of  pardoned  conviote  were  some  of 
the  marching  regiments  stationed  at  Botany  Bay — men,  of 
uoureo,  who  had  uniformly  shunned,  in    the  Old  World,  the 
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Bodety  of  gameateis,  prostitniaB,  dninkBTde,  and  bias- 
phemere — who  had  ruioed  no  tailors,  cormpted  no  wives, 
and  had  entitled  themBelvoB,  b;  a  long  aoune  of  solemnity 
and  deoornm,  to  indulge  in  all  the  insolence  of  parity  and 

Then,  in  reference  to  the  qnarrel  between  Maoquarie  and 
the  ofKcers  of  the  4Sdi,  and  tbe  unbending  eocial  usages  of 
those  days,  the  roveiend  and  wi^  writer  goes  on  to  say  : — 
"  In  tbe  dlsouBsion  of  this  question  we  became  aoqaamted 
with  a  pieoe  of  military  etiquette  of  which  we  were  previously 
ignorant  An  ofiBcer,  invited  to  dinner  by  the  QorernoF, 
cannot  refuse,  aulesB  in  oase  of  siokneas.  Thb  is  the  moat 
complete  tyranny  we  ever  heard  o£  If  the  officer  comes  out 
to  his  dnty  at  the  proper  minut-e,  with  his  proper  number  of 
buttons  and  epaulettes,  what  matters  it  to  the  Governor  or 
anybody  else  where  he  dinea  ?  He  may  as  well  be  ordered 
what  to  eat,  as  where  to  dine— be  oQnflned  to  the  upper  or 
under  side  of  the  meat — be  denied  gravy,  or  refused  melted 
butter.  But  there  is  no  end  to  the  umall  tyranny  and  puerile 
-vexations  of  a  military  life.  In  this  point,  of  reatoiing 
oonviots  to  aocietyi  we  aide,  bo  far  as  the  principle  goes,  with 
tbe  Governor ;  but  we  are  far  from  undertaking  to  say  that 
his  {^plication  of  tbe  principle  has  been  on  all  occasions 
prudent  and  judicious.  Upon  the  absurdity  of  his  conduct 
in  attempting  to  farce  the  sooiety  of  the  pardoned  convicts 
upon  the  undetected  part  of  tbe  colony,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  These  are  points  upon  which  everybody  must  be 
allowed  to  judge  for  themselves.  The  greatest  monaroha  in 
Europe  cannot  control  opinion  upon  those  points — sovereigns 
tai  exceeding  Colonel  I^^hlan  Macquarie  in  the  antiquity  of 
their  dynasty,  and  the  extent^  wealth,  and  importance  of  their 
empire." 

The  more  Macquarie  was  thwarted,  the  more  violent  became 
his  temper,  and  the  more  unmerciful  the  punishment  of 
those  who  placed  themselvee  in  his  power.  Towards  the  close 
of  bis  career  he  made  up  for  his  previoua  mild  and  indulgent 
treatment  of  the  prieoners  by  occasional  fits  of  excessive 
severity.  At  the  sittings  of  the  Criminal  Court  held  in 
March,  182 1,  no  less  than  twenty-five  prisoners  were  capitally 
convicted,  of  whom  nineteen  were  executed.  In  Van  Diemeu's 
Land  at  the  same  time  ten  men  were  hanged.  It  is  probable 
that  many  of  these  men  would  never  have  been  senteuoed 
to  death,  if  the  Courts  hod  anticipated  that  the  law  would 
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han  been  curled  by  the  Governor  to  the  last  «xtr«iiuty. 
Many  of  these  persons  were  convicted  of  only  what  would 
now  be  considered  comparatively  trivial  offenoes.  Indeed, 
lluB  period  of  Maoqaarie's  administration  was  not  at  nil 
marked  by  crimes  of  great  enormity  or  deeds  of  violenoe, 
althongh  a  constantly  increasing  tendency  to  dissolnteness  of 
morals  oharaoterised  the  annals  of  the  period.  Tbe  most 
remarkable  feature  of  the  times  were  the  frequent,  and,  Jo 
some  cases,  well  organised  and  successful  attempts  of  the 
convicts  to  esoape.  Looking  at  the  general  oondition  of  the 
prisoners  at  that  time,  there  appears  to  have  been  nothing 
so  very  dreodAil  about  it  as  to  justify  even  the  most  reckleas 
in  rising  their  lives  to  escape  from  it  Yet  this,  the  golden 
age  of  convictism,  was  marked  by  greater  and  bolder  eSorta 
in  that  direction  than  any  other  period  in  the  history  of 
the  colony.  Perhaps  the  reason  was,  not  that  the  desire 
for  liberty  was  stronger,  but  that  the  opportnnitiea  for  its 
attainment  were  greater.  The  successful  attempts  were  of 
course  always  mwie  by  sea;  and  were  generally  aooom- 
plished  by  running  off  with  boats,  or  cutting  out  some  of  the 
small  coasting  oraft  But  in  addition  to  these  well  organised 
attempts,  there  were  many  futile  and  absurd  efforts  made 
by  gangs  of  prisoners  to  escape  by  land.  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  attempts  were  made  from  the  Coal 
Biver  settlement,  as  the  Newcastle  and  the  Lower  Honter 
district  was  then  called.  There  appears  to  have  enated 
amongst  the  prisoners  a  tradition  tfaal  the  Dutch  had  formed 
a  colony,  in  old  times,  on  the  north-western  coast,  and  they 
believed  that  this  setUement  was  still  in  existence.  If  they 
could  sacoeed  in  crossing  the  continent  to  this  Dutch  colony, 
they  conceived  that  a  passage  to  Timor  or  Batavia  could 
easily  be  effected.  The  people  who  left  on  these  absurd 
expeditions  were  of  course  grossly  ignorant;  many  of  them, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  perished  miserably  or  were  killed  by 
the  aborigines,  while  some  returned  of  their  own  accord,  after 
having  been  reduced  by  fatigue  and  starvation  to  the  most 
wretched  condition.  One  party  which  left  the  Coal  Bivsr 
appean  to  have  penetrated  to  a  couHiderable  distance  from  the 
coast  1  and  another  party  of  eight  that  left  the  Windsor 
district  about  the  some  time  (181S)  auoceeded  in  crossing  the 
moantaiDS,  and  ultimately  reached  a  point  considerably 
farther  to  the  west  than  had  been  attained  by  any  white  men 
previously. 
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Captain  Wallis,  the  commandant  at  Newcastle,  took  vary 
soTcra  etepe  to  deter  the  prieonera  there  from  desertion,  m 
employed  the  aboriginal  nativea  to  hunt  thera  down,  and  by 
this  means  succeeded  in  diminishing  the  nnmber  of  their 
attempts.  Xbe  miserabie  and  emaciated  oondition  of  those 
who  were  broag-ht  in  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  others ; 
and  the  uatlTa  blaoks  of  the  Hunter  district  become  at  last  so 
exceedingly  expert  and  aotiTe  in  retaking  the  fugitives  that 
desertion  waa  completely  put  a  stop  ta 

Although  the  Hunter  Biver  had  been  discovered  so  early  as 
1797,  it  was  not  until  after  the  abandonment  of  Norfolk 
Island  in  1805  that  an  eatabliahment,  as  a  place  of  secondary 
punishment,  ^as  formed  near  its  entrance.  Previous  to  that 
time,  however,  it  had  been  resorted  to  for  the  puiposea  of 

frocuring  ooala  and  cedar  for  the  use  of  the  Qovernment. 
'rivate  peraona,  when  there  was  a  surplus,  were  allowed  to 
purchase  the  timber  out  by  the  prisoners  at  threepence  the 
BUperfldal  foot,  and  the  coals  at  ten  shillings  a  ton.  After  it 
was  made  aplace  for  secondary  punishment,  various  buildings 
and  works  were  undertaken  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the 
principal  of  which  was  the  construction  of  a  breakwater  to 
unite  the  mainland  with  a  small  island  at  the  entrance  of  the 
haibour,  and  so  afford  ahelter  to  the  shipping  visiting  the 
port  from  the  effeota  of  cross  tidea  and  the  violence  of 
Bontheily  gales.  This  was  one  of  the  most  useful  under- 
takings ever  acoompUehed  by  convict  labour,  and  was  a  work 
on  which  large  amounts  of  time  and  money  were  spent 

In  the  year  1818,  principally  with  the  view  of  encouraging 
the  production  of  supplies  for  the  settlement  at  Newcastle, 
Captain  Wallis  placed  a  small  party  of  welt-behaved  prisoners, 
eleven  in  numoer,  at  the  plaoe  where  Maitland  now  stands, 
and  a  few  others  at  the  Paterson  Biver,  eight  jir  nine  miles 
off.  They  were  to  cultivate  land  on  their  own  account,  but 
to  hold  it  only  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Government  The  land 
on  which  they  were  placed  was  so  fertile  that  the  experiment 
was  very  successful,  and  they  were  soon  able  to  send  to 
Newcastle  maize,  butter,  poultry,  and  eggs,  for  the  supply  of 
the  military  and  civil  officers  stationed  there.  Such  was  the 
humble  beginning  of  what  is  now  one  of  the  most  populous 
and  wealthy  distriota  in  Australia. 

In  Van  Diemen'a  Xiand,  in  April,  1817,  Colonel  William 
Sorrell  succeeded   Colonel  Davey,  as  Lieutenant-Governor. 


SIO  AUSTBUJAM  SISCOTKBT 

Hd  found  the  Tasmanian  BetUemeate  in  an  exoeediagl;' 
dieturbed  state  trom  a  large  number  of  boshnngera,  wbosa 
depredatioae  Iiad  been  oarried  on  in  a  veir  daring  manner 
for  several  years.  Mr.  Hampkrey,  tlia  police  magistrate  at 
Hobart  Town,  attributed  the  origin  and  spread  of  this 
deaoription  of  orime  to  the  neoesBitieB  of  the  prisoners  in  the 
early  days  of  the  settlement,  and  the  freqaent  soareity  of 
food  whioh  led  the  authorities  there  to  Banotion  their  attempta 
to  lire  by  hunting  and  aasooiating  witii  the  aborigines.  The 
oonviots  assigned  to  the  military  offlcera  were,  in  times  of 
souoity,  not  only  obliged  to  prooura  food  for  themselves,  but 
to  fomjiih  weekly  to  &eir  masters  a  certain  qnantity  of  kan- 
garoo flesh.  The  experience  thus  gained  in  the  cwtore  of 
game,  and  the  knowledge  acquired  of  the  bush,  together  with 
the  lax  state  of  discipline  which  prevailed,  euoouraged  these 
men  in  their  tendency  to  roving  and  predatory  habits  ;  uid 
tiltimately  led  to  the  formation  of  gangs  of  maraudeis,  dis- 
tinguished  for  their  violence  and  rapacity.  The  exoesaee  of 
these  daring  oatla^n  both  on  the  northern  uid  southern  sides 
of  the  island  had  attained  en  alarming  height  at  the  period  of 
Colonel  Davay's  arrival,  aiid  oontinued  .with  little  inter- 
mission during  hia  administration  of  the  garenunent  of  the 
colony.  The  suooess  of  the  desperadoes,  and  the  impunity 
with  whioh  they  carried  on  their  depredations,  at  length 
induced  persons  to  join  them  who  had  no  suoh  excuses  to 
oSer  for  Uieit  oondnot  as  might  be  urged  on  aooount  of  many 
of  the  convicts.  Two  of  theae  amateur  robbers  were  nomwt 
Milla  and  Williama,  both  of  whom  left  subordinate  sitoatioBs 
in  the  GommieBariat  department  to  enter  upon  a  career  of 
crime.  They  and  the  gangs  with  whioh  they  became  oon- 
nected  oarried  on  suoh  a  sucoassful  system  of  plunder  apon 
the  persona  and  property  of  individuals  of  every  deaoription, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  several  districts  were  foroed  at  length 
to  abandon  their  dwellinge,  and  remove  for  safety  to  the 
towna. 

The  measores  adopted  by  Lieutenant-Oovemor  Sorrell,  on 
Mb  arrival  at  Hobart  Town,  to  check  these  wholesale  outrages, 
were  of  a  very  judioious  and  aSectuaJ  hind.  He  first 
endeavoured  to  awaken  in  all  who  wished  to  save  their 
peieons  from  outrage  and  their  property  from  plunder  a  sense 
of  the  necessity  for  co-operation  in  meoanrea  of  self-defeDoe, 
and  of  combination  against  the  common  enemy  ;  ood  such 
wa«  hia  euccess,  that  liberal  subscriptions  were  at  once 
entered  into  in  order  to  carry  his  plans  into  e&ct,  and  lo 
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offer  large  rewards  for  the  oapture  of  the  ringleaders  of  tbe 
gangs.  By  kseping  a  watohim  eye  on  those  who  were  Bas-^ 
peoted  of  giving  aid  or  information  to  the  banditti,  bv  eeuding 
BssiBtanoe  to  those  who  were  believed  to  be  in  danger  of 
attaok,  by  establishing  i  more  vigilant  aysteni  of  oontrol  over 
the  gangs  of  prisoners,  and  eepeoially  by  their  frequent 
removal  &om  one  distriot  to  another,  he  snooeeded  in  a  short 
time  in  oheoking  the  morementB  and  intercepting  the  snppHes 
of  the  bushi&nging  desperadoes.  Some  of  those  who  still 
oontinned  their  depredations  were  at  length  reduced  by  the 
spirited  pnrsnit  and  exerdons  of  a  detachment  of  the  46th 
regiment ;  othsra  fell  victims  to  the  cmelty  and  treachery  of 
their  oompasions,  the  greatest  atrooities  being  perpetrated 
amongst  them  froin  fear  of  betrayal  by  each  other  or  with  the 
hope  of  obtaining  a  share  of  the  promised  reward.  A  prioe 
was  set  upon  the  heads  of  some  of  the  ringleaders,  and  it  is 
asserted,  bat  donbtlesB  with  considerable  exaggeration,  that 
it  was  no  unneaal  thing  for  a  man  to  make  his  appearaaoe  at 
a  settlement  of  a  morning,  wilh  the  head  of  one  of  his  oom- 

S anions  in  crime  onder  his  arm,  in  order  to  o>aim  the  reward, 
n  more  than  one  osae  it  was  afterwards  snspeoted  and 
generally  believed,  that  the  bead  prodooed  was  not  that  of 
the  bushranger  for  whom  the  reward  bad  been  offered,  bnt  of 
some  anfortnnate  shepherd  or  solitary  wayfitrer  who 
happened  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  him,  and  who  had 
been  mardered  in  order  to  seoore  the  offered  premiom. 

A  notorions  Isader  of  the  princijial  parfy,  named  Michael 
Howe,  after  surrendering  to  the  Lieutenant-Oovemor  on  an 
assurance  of  present  safety,  and  a  recommendation  in  his 
favour  to  Governor  Macqnarie,  snspeoting  he  had  been 
entrapped,  made  his  escape  from  the  gaol  at  Eobart  Town, 
and  attempted,  in  oonoert  with  a  servant  of  the  Jndge- 
Advooate,  to  leave  the  oolony  in  an  Amerioan  vessel  Foiled 
in  this  effort;  Howe  retnmed  to  his  former  desperate  oonrses, 
and  was  apprehended  a  second  time  and  secured ;  bnt  by 
mMns  of  a  knife,  which  he  had  managed  to  conceal,  ha 
stabbed  botii  the  men  who  were  guarding  him,  and  again 
took  to  the  bush,  where  he  rabsieted  for  some  time  with 
muoh  difficulty  on  aooount  of  the  loss  of  his  firearms,  and 
the  detestation  with  which  he  had  come  to  be  regarded  in 
consequence  of  his  atrocious  crimes.  Driven  at  length  to 
enter  a  hut  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, he  encountered  a  soldier  and  another  man  who  were 
tying  in  wait  I'ur  Mm.    They  fell  upon  him  at  once,  and  after 
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a  desperate  conflict,  killed  liim  on  the  epot.  This  took  plaoe 
in  October,  1818,  and  may  be  looked  upon  aa  the  termination 
for  that  time  of  a  syetem  of  terror  and  plunder  which  had 
extBted  for  a  long  period ;  although  the  effects  of  the  predatory 
and  wandering  habits  which  the  convicts  had  ac<]^uired  led 
to  many  ieolated  Crimea  during  the  next  few  years.  Thii  only 
subsequent  attempt  to  form  a  gang  appears  to  have  beea 
made  on  the  northern  eide  of  the  island,  by  a  desperado 
named  Hector  Maodonald,  who  at  the  head  of  four  others 
committed  several  robberies  between  Gforgc  Town  and 
Launoeston.  Bat  being  hotly  pursued,  the  leader  was  shot 
by  two  civilians,  and  another  of  the  gang  by  a  soldier  of  the 
4Sth  regiment  The  other  three  were  afterwards  taken  and 
punished. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  Governor  Sorrell  had 
to  contend  with  in  restoring  order  arose  from  the  want  of 
suitable  persons  amongst  the  settlers  to  fill  the  office  of 
magistrate.  Most  of  those  who  had  been  removed  from 
Korfolk  Island  to  Van  Diemen's  Land  at  the  formation  of  the 
eettlement  in  1804  had  originally  been  prisoners,  and  many 
others  who  had  been  sent  from  New  South  Wales  were  men 
who  had  been  doubly  convicted,  so  that  the  settlers  generally 
were  of  a  lower  and  worse  class  than  those  of  the  parent 
colony ;  and  consequently  suitable  materials  for  local  go- 
vernment and  the  maintenance  of  order  were  less  available.  ' 

This  want  of  settlers  of  means  and  respectability  was,  how- 
ever, remedied  a  few  years  after  the  time  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking  by  the  arrival  (in  1822)  of  a  considerable  number 
of  suitable  emigrants  from  England,  attracted  by  the  favour- 
able accounts  of  the  colony  which  had  reached  the  mother 
country ;  and  in  truth,  whatever  might  be  said  in  dispaiage- 
ment  of  the  aor^ial  and  moral  condition  of  the  island  up  to 
this  time,  it  is  clear  that  it  had  at  length  emerged  into  a  state 
of  great  material  prosperity.  The  ^rmers,  although  their 
operations  were  conducted  in  an  exceedingly  rude  and 
slovenly  manner,  had,  as  there  was  abundance  of  elbow  room, 
selected  the  most  fertile  spota,  and  their  crops  for  several 
years  had  been  so  proliflo  that  in  1820  they  were  able  to 
export  wheat  to  the  value  of  £20,000  to  Sydney. 

The  capital  introduced  by  the  newly  arrived  settlers  soon 
gave  an  impetus  to  trade,  while  their  intelligenoe,  ene^, 
and  character  afforded  examples  which  produced  the  beet 
effects  upon  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  community. 
In  1821  the  population  of  Van  Diemea's  Land  amoantsd  to 
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7400,  and  the  land  in  aultivatioQ  to  15,000  acres.  The  horned 
cattle,  ebeep,  and  horses,  had  increased  In  proportion.      The 

extraordinary  pTOgrefis  mode  in  the  two  or  three  preceding 
yeara  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that  in  1818  the 
population  was  only  3557,  the  land  in  cultivation  but  5080 
acres,  and  the  quantity  of  live  atook  oorreepondingly  imall. 

Governor  Maoqnarie  Tisited  Van  Diemen's  !Land  for  the 
BOcondtiniein  April,  1821.  He  found  the  place  wonderfully 
improved.  At  his  first  visit,  about  nine  years  before, 
althongh  the  settlement  had  then  been  establiehed  about  seven 
years,  very  little  progress  had  been  made,  bo  that  in  1821  he 
wae  both  Burprised  and  gratified  by  the  changed  condition  of 
things.  On  his  return  to  Sydney,  after  a  stay  of  more  than 
two  months,  he  published  in  the  Qaeette  a  very  flattering 
acooant  of  the  Industry,  enterprise,  and  progress  of  the 
insular  colonists.  He  lauded  the  taete  displayed  in  their 
bnildiogB,  the  beauty  and  spacioasnesa  of  their  harbour,  their 
appliances  and  facilities  for  trade,  and  ended  as  usual  by 
conferring  his  name,  or  the  name  of  his  native  plaoe,  or  that 
of  his  wife,  or  something  which  was  his,  on  a  large  number 
of  places  or  things  in  the  fortanate  island. 

The  material  progress  of  New  South  Walea  under  Mac- 
quarie,  especially  during  the  latter  part  of  his  admin btration, 
was  very  great  The  roads  and  bridges,  the  construction  of 
which  he  had  pnehed  forward  with  vigour,  almoat  immediatly 
after  his  arrival,  had  been  productive  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
the  settlers;  and  on  all  the  principal  linea  toll-bars  were 
established  for  the  pupose  of  providing  funds  for  their  main- 
tenance and  repair.  Sydney,  which  had  not  long  before 
emerj^ed  ftom  the  ooodition  of  a  mere  collection  of  huts,  now 
began  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  bustling,  although  rather 
straggling  town  ;  the  inhabitants  numbered  upwards  of  7000 
in  1820 — about  a  third  of  the  entire  population  of  the  colony — 
and  there  were  several  thriving  manufactures,  carried  on  such 
as  woollen  cloths,  earthenware,  salt,  candles,  soap,  hats,  in. 
In  1B16,  a  hank— that  of  New  South  Wales,  which  still  exists 
as  one  of  the  principal  monetary  institutiuns  of  Auatralii^~ 
was  established.  In  the  same  year  the  foundation  of 
the  lighthouse  at  the  South  Head  of  Fort  Jackson  was  laid. 
In  1819,  the  Sydney  Savings  Bank  was  established,  and  it, 
also,  as  well  as  the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  has  continued 
to  floarieh  to  the  present  day,  and  has  been  exceedingly  useful 
in  promoting  habits  of  thrift  and  self-reliance  among  the 
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hambUr  cine  Mi.  Fublio  schools  bad  provioosly  bean  iasti- 
tnted,  not  only  in  Sydney,  but  in  abnoat  every  us^riot  \rli^ 
there  was  »  suffldent  nomber  of  inhabitants  to  jostify  auolt  a 
step ;  and  about  one-eigbth  part  of  the  loosl  revenue  (X2500 
a  year,)  was  devoted  to  their  mainteDapoe,  independeatly  of 
large  qnantitiea  of  lands  whioh  were  set  apart  for  their  ose  aad 
for  orphan  asylums.  There  were  also  a  Bible  Sooiety,  Somday 
Bchoola,  and  the  other  religiooa,  benevolent,  and  social  iaatir 
tations  geaeraliy  found  in  lar^  towns  in  the  parent  ooontry. 
In  fact  Sydney  was  then,  what  it  has  ever  smoe  remained, 
the  naareet  approach  to  an  English  town,  bodi  in  o»t4tmaI 
appearance  and  in  the  habits  and  social  life  of  its  people 
whioh  has  ever  been  produced  out  of  the  pwant  coontry. 
Mrs.  Uaoquarie  took  the  most  lively  interest  in  the  promo- 
tion of  every  good  work,  and  lent  willing  and  active  aid  in 
the  formation  and  enperintendenoe  of  every  benevolent  and 
nsefnl  institution.  She  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  all 
olaesea,  and  her  character  is  still  revered  by  the  old  ooloniste. 

The  proposal  to  establish  a  bank,  when  first  mooted, 
afforded  Uaoquarie  a  &voniable  opportunity  for  bringing 
about  a  oo-operation  between  the  wealthy  emancipists  and 
some  of  the  exclusives.  He  foresaw  that  if  Booiai  or  class 
distincdons  were  to  be  introduced  into  an  institution  of  that 
nature  it«  fulure  was  certain.  He  in  fact  made  it  a  condition 
that  all  olosaes  should  be  represented  in  the  direction,  and 
only  on  that  basis  agreed  to  afford  it  liis  conntenanoa  and 
support.  Accordingly  the  committee  formed  for  the  pnrpcsa 
of  drawing  up  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  institadoa 
contained  the  names  of  three  of  the  before  ostracised  class; 
andthos  the  first  step  was  gained  towards  bringing  aboat  a 
better  state  of  feeling  in  the  oommunity  than  had  preTiooaly 
existed. 

The  annual  expenditure  of  the  oolony,  derived  principally 
from  the  Imperial  Treasury,  was  at  this  period  exoeedin^y 
Urge  in  proportion  to  the  population,  notwithstanding  l^at 
Maoquarie  made  many  endeavours  to  economise.  His  efforti, 
however,  were  bo  spasmodic  and  ill-sustained  that  no  practical 
resolts  followed.  He  would  on  some  oooasions,  when  the 
retrenching  fit  took  him,  delay  or  altogether  stop  the  building 
of  needful  works,  while  at  odiers,  when  in  the  extravagant 
mood,  useless  or  unnecessary  buildings  of  an  sxtansive 
character  were  undertaken  regardleoa  of  cost.  The  expense  of 
the  colony  to  the  British  Qovemment^  exclusive  of  the  charges 
incurred  for  transporting  the  convicts  to  its  shores,  aveniged, 
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daring  Maoqoarie'a  time,  aboat  ^£200,000  &  yeni.  Tbe  avenge 
oost  from  its  foandation  in  1788  to  1815  was  about  X  125,000 
a  year.  In  1813  the  expenditure  amoontod  to  ;£235,000,  aad 
in  1814  to  ^231,362.  Tne  following  year  was  one  of  tetrenoh- 
ment,  and  tbe  amoont  was  reduoed  to  ^150,000.  Tbese 
enonnouB  buqu,  drawn  in  bard  oasb  from  tbe  Oommiaaaiiat 
cheat,  and  expended  amongst  a  amall  popolation,  were  pio- 
dactive  of  a  oert»n  amount  of  prosperity,  wbicb  was  not 
howSTer  of  a  vary  sound  or  bealUiy  obaraoter.  Tbe  oolonista 
were  in  fact,  to  some  extent^  in  tbe  position  of  people  baving 
tbe  command  of  large  sunja  of  money  which  tiiey  had  never 
properly  earned ;  and  therefore  were  in  greater  danger  of 
tailing  into  babita  of  luxury  and  extravaganoe  tban  if  they 
had  no  other  external  sooroe  of  wealth  than  was  derived  &oni 
exports  raised  by  their  own  indostty  and  sent  into  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

yarions  oauaes  oontriboted  during  tbe  yean  1818-21  to  call 
the  particular  attention  of  the  English  Government  and  people 
to  tbe  oolony  of  New  South  Wales.  Some  of  tbese  have  already 
been  uotioed,  but  tben  were  otben  which  exercised  more  oi 
lass  influence.  Tbe  prindpal  were — the  great  and  inoreasisg 
oost  of  tbe  colony  to  the  mother  oountry,  accompanied  by  a 
marked  decrease  among  tbe  oriminal  classes  of  the  fear  of 
transportatioa.  The  great  wealth  of  many  of  the  ootonists, — 
a  fact  frequently  referred  to  in  parliamentary  speeohes,  as  well 
as  in  books  and  newspapers — also  operated  strongly  in  drawing 
attention  towards  it ;  particularly  in  oouneotion  with  the 
yearly  inoraastng  import  into  England  of  fine  wools,  tbe  pro- 
dooe  of  New  South  Wales.  To  tbese  causes  may  be  added  the 
publioation  of  a  History  of  tbe  Colony,  by  Mr,  W.  0.  Went- 
worth— a  work  of  considerable  merit; — the  Bst.  Sydney 
Smith's  artioles  on  tbe  oondition  of  the  oolony  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Beview ;  the  attacks  of  tbe  Hon.  H.  O-.  Bennett  on 
Qovemor  Macquarie's  obarsctei  and  policy,  both  in  parliament 
and  through  the  medium  of  pamphlets  and  letten ;  and  the 
practical  conflrmation  of  the  most  material  of  these  acousationa 
Dy  Mr.  Commissioner  Bigge's  letters  and  reports. 
'  Tbe  oharges  agunat  iLuquarie  which  had  most  weight 
with  the  Bntish  public  and  with  tbe  Govemment  of  the  £y, 
and  whioh  were  most  conclusively  proved,  were  not  those 
upon  whioh  Mi.  Mareden  and  Maoquarie's  other  local 
opponents  placed  most  reliance.  Tbe  accusation  of  elevating 
persons  who  had  been  convicts  to  the  magietarial  bench  waa 
capable  of  explanation,  and  was  easily  anaweted ;  the  chaiga 
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of  demoralisiiig  the  community  by  grautiDg  an  ezcefluTS 
nnmber  of  licenses  for  the  sale  of  spirits,  fell  before  the 
rejoinder  that  the  gentleman  who  oTiginated  the  accoeatioa 
was  himself  a  dealer  in  rum  ;  and  the  charge  of  tyraniucal 
oonduot,  in  flogging  fne  persons  without  a  tnal,  was  thoaght 
to  be  deserving  of  nothing  more  tlian  a  severe  reprimand, 
probably  in  coneeqaence  of  the  semi-military  cbaiacter  of 
the  Colonial  Government,  and  the  extreme  latitude  whioh 
had,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  been  granted  to  rulers  placed 
at  tlie  distance  of  half  the  oiroumfeTenoe  of  the  globe 
from  the  source  whence  their  power  was  derived.  But 
there  were  other  matters,  on  which  John  Boll  was  &r  more 
eeusitive,  and  whioh,  upon  being  proved,  were  deemed 
BufBcient  to  warrant  Macquorie'a  recall.  These  were  (1)  his 
excessive  expenditure  upon  useless  or  unnecessary  buildings  ; 
(2)  the  want  of  proper  cheeks  and  the  oonsequsnt  vvasto  in 
the  disposal  of  the  public  stores  and  materials  ;  and  (3)  the 
glaring  disregard  of  cleanliness,  propriety,  and  decency  in  the 
management  of  the  female  convicts.  There  were  other 
charges — such  as  a  frequent  and  unneceesary  interference 
with  matters  of  trade  and  private  concernment — but  the 
above  were  the  accusations  which  had  most  weight  In 
respect  to    the  first,    it  was    proved   that  Maoquarie  had 

Eersisted  in  building  very  extensive  and  expensive  stables  for 
is  own  use,  as  well  as  many  other  unnecessary  structures, 
after  repeated  remonstrances  and  in  opposition  to  positive 
instructions  to  the  contrary.  In  regard  to  the  second,  it  was 
shown  that  the  stores  and  materials  sent  out  by  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  kept  in  a  magazine  appropriated  to  their 
use,  were  allowed  to  be  taken  almost  wiuiout  check  by  the 
oonvict  meohonica,  and  either  conveyed  to  the  various  build- 
ings or  places  for  which  they  were  required,  or  appropriated  to 
their  own  purposes  as  the  workmen  might  see  fit,  no  account  of 
the  expenditure  or  the  employment  of  the  stores  or  materials 
being  kept ;  that  the  temptation  which  was  thus  placed  in  the 
way  of  the  convicts  was  very  great ;  that  as  a  oonsequence 
the  stealing  or  secreting  of  stores,  tools,  and  implt-ments  was 
constantly  carried  on  ;  and  that  the  loss  to  the  Goyemment 
was  very  considerable.  With  regard  to  the  female  convicts, 
it  was  shown  that  the  plaoe  where  they  were  confined,  or 
rather  where  they  were  supposed  to  be  oonfined,  was  so  atteiiy 
unsuitable,  inconvenient,  and  unsafe,  that  no  cUsai&oatioa 
was  possible,  and  that  none  was  even  attempted ;  that  the 
young  and  the  most  experienced  in  profligacy  and  crime  wen 
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not  only  lodged  together,  but  that  all  who  were  ao  disposed 
found  no  cbeokia  lea'viiig  the  place  and  in  resorting  to  the 
moat  guilty  means  of  support ;  that  in  fact,  in  their  ease, 
there  was  no  hindrance  to  unhluslitng  profligaoy  ;  that  the 
building  itself  was  kept  in  a  state  of  the  most  disgusting 
filth ;  t^at  the  disorderly,  unruly,  and  licentioaa  conduct  of 
the  women  was  a  terror  to  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbourhood  ;  and  that  this  condition  of  things  had  been 
allowed  to  continue  for  years,  for  want  of  a  proper  building 
in  which  the  women  oould  be  confined  and  classified. 

Maoquaiie's  reply  to  the  first  and  second  of  the  foregoing 
ofaargea  was  a  virtual  admission  of  their  truth ;  to  the  aoousa- 
tions  respecting  the  female  factory  and  its  management,  his 
answer  was  an  unfortunate  one,  and  resolved  itself  into  a 
justification  of  the  delay  which  had  occurred  in  erecting  a 
suitable  building  by  the  absence  of  any  specific  instructions 
from  the  Home  Government  on  that  subject,  although 
he  had,  he  said,  at  on  early  period  of  his  adminiatration, 
Bolioit«d  directions  as  to  the  course  he  was  to  pursue.  To  this 
it  was  rejoined,  that  he  had  not  only  undertaken,  on  several 
occasions,  expensive  and  unnecessary  buildings,  without 
waiting  for  instructions,  and  even  in  defiance  of  them,  but 
that  he  had,  three  or  four  years  before,  actually  announced,  in  a 
letter  to  Lord  Bathurst,  his  intention  of  at  once  commencing 
a  new  building  for  a  female  factory,  without  however  making 
any  specific  allusion  to  the  evils  which  the  want  of  it  had  so 
long  occasioned.  Further,  that  after  he  bad  communicated 
to  the  Home  authorties  his  intention  forthwith  to  commence 
the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  for  the  purpose  referred 
to,  he  had  taken  no  steps  to  carry  out  hia  deaign ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  had  devoted  the  means  at  his  disposal  "  to  the 
laborious  and  ezpeneive  oonatruotion  of  his  own  stables,"  and 
this  not  merely  without  any  sanction,  but  "  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  an  instruction  that  must  have  then  reached  him,  and 
that  forcibly  warned  him  of  the  consequences." 

These  investigations  and  disclosures  were  of  oourse  fatal  to 
Haoquarie's  administration ;  but  they  were  eminently  ser- 
vioeobls  to  the  interests  of  Ute  colony,  Ite  rapidly  increasing  ' 
wealth  and  vast  natural  resources  wen  for  the  first  time 
brooght  prominently  before  the  British  public  ;  and  the 
information  thns  spriad  served  to  attract  to  ite  shores  many 
enterprising  men,  not  only  from  England  but  from  India  and 
othtr  countries.  It  is  not^  however,  with  this  result,  but  with 
GoT«i&or  Haoquarie  and  hie  recall,  that  wa  ore  now  more 
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partioQluly  ooiuwrned.  Upon  tlie  eubjoot  of  the  Govenior't 
oh^noter  and  polioy,  and  the  peculiar  condition  and  prospects 
of  the  oolony,  Sjrdney  Smith  again  entered  the  arena,  and 
again  the  pages  of  the  Edinburgh  Reriew  eparkled  about 
AnetraliiL  "  What  manner  of  man  lb  Govamor  If  soquarie  ? 
Is  all  that  Hr.  Bennett  aajs  of  him  in  the  Hoose  of  Commom 
true  ?  These  are  the  questions  which  Lord  Bathurst  aent 
Mr.  Bigge,  and  very  properly  sent  him,  28,000  isilfiB  to 
answer.  The  answer  ia,  tiiat  Governor  Maoqaarie  is  not  a 
dishonest  man,  or  a  jobbw  ;  but  arbitrary,  in  many  things 
aoandalously  negligent,  very  often  wrongheaded,  and,  npon 
the  whole,  very  deficient  in  that  good  sense  and  TigoiooB 
understanding  whioh  his  ardnons  situation  so  manifaatly 
requires."  And  then,  in  referenoe  to  his  building  hobbies,  the 
writer  continues:  "Ornamental  architeoture  in  Botany  B«y! 
A  man  who  thinks  of  pillara,  and  pilasters,  when  half  the 
oolony  are  wet  through  for  want  of  any  covering  at  all,  can- 
not  be  a  wise  or  a  prudent  person.  He  seems  to  be  ig;norant 
that  the  prevention  of  rheumatism  in  alt  young  oolonies  is  a 
much  more  important  objeot  than  ihs  gratiflcation  of  taste, 
or  the  display  of  skill.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the 
oolony  is  to  End  proper  employment  for  the  great  mass  of 
oonvicts  who  are  sent  out  Oovemor  Macquarie  seleota  all 
the  best  artizans  of  every  deaoription  for  the  use  of  QoT«tn- 
ment,  and  puts  the  poets,  attorneys,  and  poIiticiaoB  op  to 
auction.  The  evil  consequence  ef  this  are  manifold.  Id  tbe 
first  place,  from  possessing  so  many  of  the  best  artifioers,  the 
Governor  is  necessarily  turned  into  a  builder ;  and  immense 
drafts  are  drawn  upon  the  Treasury  at  Home  for  buildings 
better  adapted  for  Regent-street  than  the  antipodes.  Id  the 
next  place,  the  poor  settler  finding  that  the  oonviot  attorney 
is  very  awkward  at  cutting  timber,  or  catching  kangaroos, 
soon  returns  him  npon  the  bands  of  government  in  a  modii 
worse  plight  than  uiat  in  whioh  he  was  received.  Not  osly 
are  governors  thus  debauched  into  useless  and  expensive 
builders,  but  the  ooloniate,  who  are  scheming  and  plaaniog 
'with  all  the  activity  of  new  settlers,  oannot  find  workmen  to 
exeoate  their  designs.  At  the  very  period  when  the  Qovemor 
assured  Ijord  Bathursl*  in  his  dispatehes,  that  he  keptand 
employed  so  numerous  a  gang  of  workman  only  becaus« 
the  inhabitants  could  not  employ  them,  Mr.  Bi^e  iofonna 
us  that  their  services  would  have  been  most  acceptable  to 
the  colonists."  He  speaks  in  indignant  terms  of  "  the  horrors 
and  immoralities,  the  filth  and  wietohedness  of  the  female 
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prison  of  Puramatta;"  and  contends  that  the  oaae  affunst 
Maoquarie  was  proved  beyond  dispnte.  "  It  ia  ImpossiDle  to 
read  the  accoQiitB  and  not  to  perceive  that  the  conduct  and 
proceeding  of  Governoi  Maoquarie  imperioaBly  required  tlie 
exposare  they  have  received  ;  and  that  it  wonld  have  been 
muoh  to  the  credit  of  the  OovammcDt  if  he  had  been  removed 
long  ago.  The  colony,  diaenonmbered  of  Colonel  Lachlan 
Haoquarie,  will  probably  become  a  very  flna  empire  j  but  we 
can  Boaroely  believe  it  is  of  any  present  utility  even  aa  a  place 
of  panishment." 

Sentiments  respaoting  the  affitirs'  of  the  colony,  similar  to 
those  quoted  above  from  the  Edinburgh  Beview,  appear 
to  have  generally  prevailed  in  England  at  tiiat  time ;  and 
tiiere  was  a  loud  cry  raised,  not  merely  for  Maoqnarie'a 
recall,  bat  for  the  almost  immediate  cessation  of  transporta- 
tion. It  seems  thst  the  Government  itself  had  previously 
oontemplat«d  taking  such  a  step  at  no  very  distant  day,  and 
looked  to  the  reeulte  of  Mr.  Commissioner  'Bigge'a  inquiry  to 
guide  them  as  to  the  best  course  to  purene.  What  be  recom- 
mended, however,  after  an  investigation  extending  over  two 
years,  fell  very  short  of  so  extreme  a  course.  He  advised  a 
proper  classification  of  convicts  (no  olassi&oation  whatever 
appears  to  have  been  made  up  to  this  time),  and  the  formation 
of  new  settlements  at  Moreton  Bay,  Port  Curtis,  and  Port 
Bowen,  to  which  the  more  hardened  offenders  should  be  sent, 
while  the  mass  of  the  prisoners,  instead  of  being  allowed  to 
congregate  in  the  towns,  ehonld  be  distributed  throughout 
the  country ;  and  that,  in  order  to  provide  employment  for 
them  in  the  interior,  the  inducement  of  more  considerable 
granta  of  land  should  be  held  out  in  the  remoto  districts  to 
pereons  of  oapttal  and  character,  to  whom  the  more  robust 
and  uaefal  men  should  be  assigned,  while  the  prisoners' 
barraeks  and  other  buildings  in  the  towns  should  be  devoted 
ezcloaively  to  the  very  youthful  and  the  very  aged  and 
infirm.  The  Commissioner,  in  fact,  appears  to  have  thought 
that  although  the  colony  had  not  fully  answered  its  purpose 
as  a  place  of  reformation,  there  was  no  sound  reason  why  it 
Bbould  not  be  made  to  do  so  ;  and  that  its  failure  was  rather 
due  to  Mocquarie's  mistaken  policy  than  to  any  radical  defect 
in  the  system  of  transportation  itselt 

Mooquarie  contended  that  the  colony  had  answered  the 
ends  for  which  it  was  founded ;  and  its  almost  entire  failure 
as  a  place  of  reformation  was  an  assertion  which  he  positively 
denied.     He  said,  "  the  number  of  families  now  e&tablisbea 
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as  settlers,  living  on  their  farms,  useful,  indnstrions,  and, 
taken  generally,  as  rsapeotabia  as  the  yeomen  of  any  otlier 
cotmtry,  'would  prore  to  any  one  who  inquired  into  their 
obaracters  that  ^e  colony  had  not  failed  as  a  plaoe  of  refor- 
madon  ;  for  although  many  reyerted  to  their  former  habits 
of  dmnkeonesB  and  gambling,  others  never  did."  And  then, 
in  reference  to  the  pretensions  of  many  of  the  would-be 
ezclueiTes,  and  the  discontent  they  had  expressed  with  his 
policy  and  the  condition  of  society  in  the  oolony,  he  spoke  in 
a  tone  of  unusual  bitterness.  It  was  beyond  his  hopes,  he 
said,  to  find  men  content«d  in  the  oolony  who  had  found 
themselves  unfit  subjects  for  the  army  and  navy,  or  who  from 
their  embarrassed  oircumstancea  had  taken  refuge  here  to 
avoid  their  creditors  at  home.  But  it  was  his  belief  that 
every  vrell- disposed  man,  whether  living  here  as  aolei^gymao, 
in  the  employment  of  the  Government  as  a  civil  servant,  or 
as  a  free  settLei,  was  perfectly  satisfied  vrith  the  plaoe,  and 
grateful  for  the  liberal  assistance  allowed  him  in  carrying  out 
his  operations.  It  appeared  to  him,  he  continued,  to  be  a 
duty  of  the  first  magnitude  in  every  man  who  accepted  of  a 
civil  appointment  in  the  colony,  to  come  here  with  the  full 
determination  of  holding  out  every  encouragement  for  the 
reformation  of  those  who  having  once  fallen  had  afterwards 
proved  themselves  worthy  of  regard,  and  who  deserved  to  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had  always  been  free. 
If  military  men  thought  and  acted  otherwise,  their  conduct 
was  not  open  to  be  regarded  in  the  same  light,  as  they  were 
obliged  to  take  their  turn  of  duty  in  the  colony ;  but  others, 
who  had  freedom  of  choice,  should  avoid  incorporating  thsm- 
selvea  with  a  community  most  of  whose  members  tbey  were 
determined  to  consider  unworthy  of  being  associated  with. 
In  reference  to  the  misrepresentatious  nhicb,  he  contended, 
had  been  widely  circulated  respecting  his  own  charnoter  and 
conduct,  he  said:  "Even  my  works  ot  charity,  and,  as  it 
appeared  to  me,  sound  policy,  in  endeavouring  to  restore 
emancipated  and  reformed,  convicts  to  the  level  of  their 
fellow- subjects — awork  which,  considered  either  in  a  religions 
or  political  view,  I  shall  ever  value  as  the  most  meritorious 
part  of  my  administration,  has  not  escaped  their  animadver- 

The  intelligence  of  Macquarie  s  intended  recall  reached  the 
colony  in  the  latter  partof  1821.  Major- General  Sir  Thomas 
Brisbane,  his  euciOeBSor,  arrived  shortly  afterwards,  and  on 
the  let  December  bis  commission  as  Captain- General  and 
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QoveraoT- in -Chief  of  the  colooy  was  read,  with  the  moet 
impreasiTe  formalities,  in  Hyde  Park,  Sydney,  where  the 
military  were  drawn  up  under  arms,  and  fired  a  salute  in 
honour  of  the  ouoasion.  Moat  of  the  inhabitants,  including 
the  leading  colonists  of  all  parties,  were  present,  and  Mac- 
quarie  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  to 
address  them  at  ooneiderable  length  in  vindioation  of  his 
character  and  the  policy  of  his  administratioD.  He  said  that 
when  ha  took  charge  of  the  Government,  in  1810,  he  found  the 
colony  in  a  state  of  rapid  deterioration,  a  famine  impending, 
discord  and  party  epirit  prerailing  to  a  great  degree,  and  the 
public  buildings  in  a  state  of  dilapidation  and  decay  ;  very 
few  roads  and  bridges  in  existence,  and  those  few  in  a  very 
bad  oondition.  Now,  he  oontinued,  we  see  the  face  of  the 
country  generally,  and  agriculture  in  particular,  greatly 
improved ;  stock  of  all  kinds  had  much  inoreaspd ;  useful 
manufactures  had  been  established  ;  commerce  was  re- 
vived, and  public  credit  restored.  A  great  number  of  snb- 
etantikl  and  useful  public  edifices  had  been  erected,  good 
roads  and  bridges  had  been  constructed,  and  the  Inhabitants 
were  comparatively  opulent  and  happy. 

Macquaiie  did  not  quit  the  colony  until  nearly  three  months 
after  the  arrival  of  his  successor.  He  had  come  to  look  upon 
the  evidences  of  wealth  and  advancement  which  he  saw 
around  him  as  if  they  were  the  work  of  his  own  hands,  and 
he  regarded  the  improved  oondition  of  the  colony  with  feel- 
ings of  honest  pride.  Under  such  oircumstaoces  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  he  was  loth  to  leave  the  scene  where  for 
nearly  twelve  years  he  had  exercised  more  than  regal  power. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  felt  a  deep  attachment  to  the 
country,  and  that,  whatever  his  mistakes,  he  acted  throughout 
his  administration  with  perfect  singleness  of  purpose,  and 
under  the  firm  belief  that  the  measures  which  he  adopted 
were  cooducive  not  only  to  the  welfare  of  those  over  whom 
he  ruled,  but  to  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  great  country 
whose  servant  he  wos.  If  he  had  been  recalled  after  occupy- 
ing hie  post  for  onlr  the  usual  period  allowed  to  colouial 
governors,  he  would  have  left  an  untarnished  name  on  Aus- 
tralian annals ;  but  the  exercise  for  twelve  years  of  almost 
unlimited  sway  sufBced  to  unhinge  his  mind — to  throw  his 
judgment  off  its  balance — to  render  him  absurdly  impatient 
of  the  slightest  opposition,  and  incapable  of  regarding  those 
who  took  different  views  trom  his  own  as  anything  but 
bitter  petetinal  enemies,  actuated  by  the  most  selfish  and 
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nawortiiy  motiTea.  So  long  a  tonnre  of  office,  aiider  tbe  then 
oircamBtancee  of  the  colony,  would  probably  have  tamed  a 
wiser  bead  than  bis.  Tbe  intozioating  and  demoralising 
effects  of  unoontTolled  power  ia  one  of  tbe  plainest  leBsoot 
taufcht  by  bistory,  and  to  say  that  Maoquarie  euoonmbed  to 
fiuob  an  influence  ia  merely  to  say  that  he  wafl  not  free  from 
the  failings  of  humanity. 

The  old  Qovemor  employed  the  time  during  which  he 
lemained  A&et  the  arrival  of  his  saccessor  in  maldng  a  tour 
of  the  colony.  He  wae  ererywhere  received  with  raspeo^ 
and  in  Sydney  a  meeting  of  tbe  inhabitants  was  held,  at 
wbioh  it  wae  resolved  to  present  him  with  a  gold  cup,  of  the 
value  of  five  hundred  guineas.  Nothing,  however,  could 
eradicate  tnm  bis  breast  the  idea  that  he  had  been  harshly 
and  unjustly  treated  by  tbe  Home  Qovemment  The  aaooess 
of  his  opponente  and  detraotora  had  deeply  wounded  his  self- 
love.  Hia  egotism,  amiable  and  harmless  as  it  was  in  moet 
of  its  earlier  manifeatations,  bad  beoome  by  constant  gratifi- 
oation  the  strongest  attribute  of  bis  mind.  He  left  the  ooloaj 
in  February,  1S22 ;  and  although  the  effects  produced  by  the 
mental  anxiety  and  annoyance  connected  with  the  drcnm- 
Htances  of  bis  recall  were  not  at  first  apparent  on  bis  health, 
he  seems  never  to  have  recovered  bis  equanimity  of  temper 
or  buoyancy  of  spirits,  and  Binding  beneath  troubles,  exagge- 
rated probably  by  a  morbid  state  of  mind,  he  died  shortly  after- 
wards—in  1824.  Tbe  gravest  original  defects  of  his  chaiaoter 
seem  to  have  been  an  absence  of  tbe  nioer  shades  of  moral  per- 
ception, and  a  strong  tendency  to  regard  success  as  the  only  test 
of  merit  If  a  man  had  unusual  olevameos,  dexterity,  or  the 
ability  to  eoquire  wealth  no  matter  by  what  means,  he  resairded 
him  with  &vour ;  while,  on  tbe  other  hand,  an  humUe  bat 
honest  man  sbuggling  with  adversity  had  fewer  claims  upon 
his  sympathy  or  bounty.  In  his  day  there  were  many  very 
energetic  and  clever  but  very  unprincipled  men  in  the  colony, 
and  Uaoquarie  was  too  madi  inclined,  notwithstanding  grave 
stains  upon  their  character,  to  give  them  bis  ooonteuance  and 
Bupporii,  for  tbe  sake  of  employing  their  talents  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  his  projects.  A  mnn  of  unblemished  morals  him- 
self, he  appears  to  have  been  ignorant  that  there  was  snob  a 
thing  as  innate  vice  in  others,  and  looked  upon  all  who  had 
fallen  into  crime  as  the  nnfori:unate  victims  of  oircumstanoes. 
After  the  expiry  of  their  terms  of  punishment,  those  who 
managed  to  steer  dear  of  legal  penalties,  notwithstanding 
that  fliey  led  notoriously  inuoonu  lives,  were  regarded  by 
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tim  B3  affording  eatisftiotoiy  eyidsQcw  of  a  reformation  in 
character,  and  tlierefore  to  be  deserving  of  encouragement  He 
appears  to  have  oonsidered  a  legal  tsBt  of  oharacter  as  tlie 
only  one  worth  notice;  and  looked  npon  a  oonviot  who  had 
served  out  his  aentetice  as  a  debtor,  who,  having  discharged 
an  obligation,  was  entitled  to  be  considered  an  honest  man. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  de&oienoy  in  moral  sentiment 
had  an  injuiioue  tendency  on  those  over  whom  he  ruled,  and 
contributed  in  no  email  degree  to  lo^er  the  standard  of  oharac- 
ter and  the  social  tone  of  t^e  oommunity.  It  may  be  that  he 
thought  material  advancement  would  inevitably  be  followed 
by  moial  improvement,  and  that  he  aimed  to  elevate  the 
oharacter  of  tJie  population  by  improving  their  outward  con- 
dition. There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  view  of 
tbe  case,  for  those  who  have  something  to  lose,  or  a  position 
to  maintain,  are  certainly  enrrounded  by  many  safeguards 
against  the  commission  of  gross  and  open  vice  which  are 
absent  in  the  case  of  people  plunged  in  want  and  struggling 
for  tbe  bare  necessaries  of  existence. 

An  able  defence  of  Maoqnarie's  policy  will  be  found  in 
the  following  extracts  from  a  communication  which  be 
addressed  to  Earl  Bathurat  almoet  immediately  after  hia 
arrival  in  England.  It  is  dated  London,  27th  July,  1822. 
He  says : — 

"  I  found  the  colony  barely  emer^ng  from  In&ntile  im- 
becility, and  suffering  from  various  privations  and  disabili- 
ties ;  the  country  impenetrable  beyond  forty  miles  from 
Sydney;  agriculture  in  a  yet  languisluDg  state;  commerce 
in  its  early  dawn ;  revenue  unknown  ;  threatened  wilii 
femine ;  distracted  by  &ction ;  the  pnblio  buildings  in  a  state 
of  dilapidation  and  monldering  to  aeoay ;  the  few  loads  and 
bridges  formerly  oonstruotiad  rendered  almost  impassable! 
tbe  population  in  general  depressed  by  poverty ;  no  public 
credit  nor  private  oonfldenoa ;  ths  morals  of  the  great  mass  of 
tbe  population  in  tiie  lowest  state  of  debasement,  and  religions 
worehip  almost  totally  neglected. 

"  Fart  of  those  evils  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  tha 
matiny  of  the  102d  regiment ;  tbe  arrest  of  Governor  Bligb ; 
and  tbe  distress  oocasioned  to  the  settlers  by  the  then  reoent 
floods  of  the  Hawkesbury  and  Xepean  rivers,  from  whose 
banks  chiefly  the  colony  was  at  that  time  snppliad  with 
wheat 

"  Such  was  the  state  of  New  South  Wales  when  I  took 
charge  of  its  administration  on  the  Ist  of  Jaauary,  1810 ;  I 
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left  it  in  February  last,  leapiog  incalculable  odvantagBS  from 
my  extensive  and  important  discoveries  in  all  direotions, 
iucluding  tbe  supposed  insurmountable  barrier  called  the 
Blue  Mountains,  to  the  westward  of  whioh  are  situated  the 
fertile  plains  of  Bathurst ;  and,  in  all  respecta,  enjoying  k 
state  of  private  comfort  and  public  prosperity,  whiaa  I  trust 
will  at  least  equal  tbe  expectation  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. The  change  may  indeed  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the 
natural  operation  of  time  and  events  on  individual  entcr- 
priee  :  how  far  it  may  be  attributed  to  measures  originatiDg 
with  myself,  aa  hereinafter  detailed,  and  my  zeal  and  judg- 
ment in  ^ving  efFcot  to  my  instructions,  I  humbly  submit  to 
his  Majesty  and  his  Ministers. 


ULUIOH,    kO* 

Muoh  IBIO. 

Oct  1821. 

...    11,690      .. 

38,778 

...     12.443      .. 

102,93» 

...    26,888      .. 

390,158 

...      P.54*      .. 

8S,90« 

...     i.iai 

4664 

...      7,615      .. 

32.287 

HogB 

AcKB  clMied  and  in  tilliga 

"  On  my  taking  the  command  of  the  colony  in  the  year 
1810,  the  amount  of  port  duties  collected  did  not  exceed 
£8000  per  annum,  and  there  were  only  £50  or  £60  of  a 
balance  in  the  Treasurer's  hands ;  but  now  duties  are  collected 
at  Fort  Jackson  to  the  amount  of  from  £23,000  to  £30,000 
per  annum.  In  addition  to  this  annual  colonial  revenne, 
there  are  port  duties  collected  at  Hobart  Town  and  Qeoi^ 
Town,  in  Tan  Diemen's  Land,  to  the  amount  of  between 
£8000  and  £10,000  per  annum. 
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thS  ubebti  or  IHS  naee.    ihb  iDBTBUJiii  AoaiCTLTDmAi,  covpabt. 

Thk  Buoceesor  of  Governor  Uacqnarie,   Major-General  Sir 
ThomaB  Brisbane,  KC.B.,  the  sixth  Govenior  of  New  Soath 
Wales,  entered  upon  his  duties  on  the  let  December,  1621, 
under  moat  favourable  aaspioes.      His  character  ae  a  soldier 
and  a  man  of  eoience  had  preceded  him,  and  hie  advent  was 
hailed  by  the  coloniate  of  all  olasaea  with  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion.      Like  bis  immediate  predeceasor,  he  was  a  Sootehman, 
He  was  of  a  good  family,  of  excellent  personal  character,  and 
had  the  reputation  of  being  a  kind-hearted,  generous,  and 
refined  man.   He  foond  the  colony  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
its  prodncUona  rapidly  increasing,  and  its  population  receiv- 
ing accessions  of  men  of  capital  and  enterprise  almost  daily. 
To  a  man  of  talent  and  energy,  with  a  desire  to  serve  his 
conntry,  few  positions  could  have  been  more  sooeptable  than 
the  one  in  which  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  now  found  himself.   At 
the  head  of  a  oommunity  of  pushing,  enterprising  people,  who 
were  in  the  possession  of  more  than  an  average  amount  of 
material  wealth,  provided  with  an  abundant  sappl;  of  labour, 
and  with  an  nnlimited  extent  of  fertile  and  unoccupied  land 
waiting  to  be  devoted  to  their  purposes ;  with  most  of  the 
daDgers,  privations,  and  drudgery  incident  to  the  earlier  days 
of  colonisation  overcome  ;  with  the  British  Qovemment  and 
people  eager  for  the  development  of  that  great  oountry  at  the 
antipodes  whioh  they  fondly  believed  was  one  day  to  become 
"  a  new  Britannia  in  another  world," — with  such  prospeofa 
and   opportunities    as  these    it  wanted    only   a  governor 
possessed  of  moderate  ability  and  ener^  to  send  the  colony 
forward  in  a  &r  more  rapid  career  of  Mvanoement  than  haa 
hitherto  been  thought  poaubla. 
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Unfortunately,  however,  than  Sir  Tliomas  Brisbane,  not- 
withatandiii^  his  many  high  qualities,  e.  man  more  uofittud 
for  the  position  be  was  eent  to  fill  could  hardly  have  been 
selected.  Unlike  his  predecessor,  Macquarie,  whose  personal 
activity,  busiuees  habits,  and  untiring  interference  with  all 
kinds  of  mattera  were  remarkable,  Brisbane  seems  to  liava 
had  an  aversion  not  merely  to  meddling  with  what  did  not 
immediately  conoem  him,  but  even  to  the  transaction  of  the 
ordinaryofficialbusinesswhiohhisposition  rendered  absolutely 
necessary.  He  was  too  ready  to  evade  the  performance  of 
the  duties  of  his  ofQce,  and  even  to  trust  to  others  in  mdtters 
of  much  importance.  The  kindness  and  gentleness  of  hia 
diBposition  was,  under  suoh  circumstances,  liable  to  degenerate 
into  almost  culpable  weakness,  and  liis  relnotance  to  be  placed 
in  antagonism,  with  those  about  him  sometimes  assumed  the 
appearance  of  moral  cowardice.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  that  class  of  character  by  no  means  rare  in  military 
and  naval  officers,  who,  possessed  of  the  highest  physical 
courage,  shrink  instinctively  from  the  petty  squabbles  of  life, 
and  shun  more  than  they  would  the  pl^ue  those  personal 
quarrels  which  a  constant  and  strict  performance  of  duties 
rarely  fuils  to  sugecder.  It  is  questionable.  Indeed,  whether 
the  most  refiiii^d  delicacy  of  feeliDg,  the  most  fastidious  sense 
of  personal  honour,  or  even  the  very  highest  quality  of  personal 
courage,  were  compatible  with  the  satisfactory  disoLarge  of 
such  duties  as  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  had  to 
perform  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  With  a  petty  oligarchy — 
iiu scrupulous,  grasping,  and  pretentious — on  tiie  one  hand, 
consisting  of  meo  whose  claims  and  assumptions  wero  the 
more  clamorous  from  having  been  ignored  or  kept  in  check  by 
Lis  predetesBur ; — and  pestered  on  the  other  by  demands  for 
legal  rights  and  social  recognition  on  the  part  of  numbers  of 
wealthy  emancipists — backed  up  as  the  latter  wero  by  the 
public  voice  whenever  that  voice  oould  make  itself  heard — 
the  position  of  Governor  Brisbane  was  one  for  which  he 
appears  to  have  been  eminently  unfit  The  free  settlers 
.  of  the  humbler  class — many  of  them  retired  soldiers  and 
sailors,  and  the  others  emigrants  and  their  families,  who, 
however  respectable  in  character  and  conduct^  had  come  to  the 
colony  without  official  or  recognised  position  ^ — this  class  had 
usually  made  common  cause  with  the  emancipists  against 
what  they  considered  the  domineering  insolence,  selfishness, 
and  unwarrantable  assumptions  of  the  "pure  merinos,"  aa 
the  official  or  stietocratio  class  or  clique  began  to  be  o^ed 
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during  Brisbane's  time.  It  U  probable  tbat  many  of  theso 
soldier,  sailor,  and  emigrant  settlers  were  equal,  and  some 
of  them:  superior,  in  birth  and  education,  as  well  as 
in  raorBl  '^luirfluter,  to  tlieir  more  prettjutioas  fellow- 
colonista.  Some  of  them  having  been  amongst  the  very 
earliest  settlers,  had  now  eonw  grown  to  manhood; — 
and  these  youths,  natives  of  the  soil,  were  not  disposed  to 
look  with  mach  complaisanoe  upon  tbe  claims  and  nsstimp- 
tians  of  persons  nhose  chief  aim  in  many  cases  was  to 
accumalate  a  fortune  aud  to  leave  thti  country.  The  little 
oliqae  of  esolusives,  on  the  contrary,  appear  to  have  regarded 
themeelvea  aa  the  only  persons  whose  claims  to  grants  of  laud, 
to  convict  labour,  or  to  eooial  reobgnition  by  the  Governor, 
ought  to  be  considered  for  a  moment.  Already  many  of  them 
were  possessed  of  enormous  landed  properties :  their  farms 
were  cultivated  by  prison  labour,  their  houses  built  by  prison 
labour,  their  furniture  made  by  prison  labour,  and  all  their 
aervants  were  prisoners.  There  was  a  constantly  increasing 
commissariat  expenditure  on  account  of  convict  management 
and  for  the  enpply  of  convict  food  and  necessariea  :  and  a 
large  part  of  thia  expenditure  went  into  the  pockets  of  the 
more  wealthy  settlers,  in  payment  for  maiiie,  wheat,  beef,  and 
other  food  grown,  and  articles  of  clothing  made,  by  the 
labour  of  the  very  class  on  whose  account  the  expenditure 
was  incurred.  In  fact,  the  Government  gave  the  land, 
supplied  by  the  labour  to  cultivate  it,  and  then  purchased  the 
produce.  It  waa  barely  possible  for  persons  with  such 
singular  advantages  to  escape  becoming  wealthy.  Most  of 
them  had  certainly  not  been  bom  to  wealth,  few  had  taken 
any  very  energetic  means  to  acquire  it,  but  many  of  them 
seem  to  have  thought  they  had  a  right  to  have  it  thruet  upon 
them.  They  had,  before  Macquarie's  time,  been  fully 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  Governor  was  the  mere 
channel  through  which  grants  of  land,  convict  servants, 
otKcial  favours,  patronagB,  and  in  short  all  desirable  things, 
were  destined  to  flow  into  their  possesBion.  Macquarie 
undeceived  them  for  a  time,  but  on  his  departure  the  old 
inonopoiising  and  domiaecriGg  spirit  broke  out  stronger  than 
ever.  Tlipy  soon  Raw  that  his  succesisor  w.ia  no  man  of 
business  :  that  he  was  too  refined  in  manner  and  delicate  jn 
nature  even  to  notice  the  huckstering  squablilos  and  petty 
scheming  by  which  most  of  the  coveted  advantages  were 
to  be  gained ;  that,  in  short,  he  was  incapable  of  fighting 
them  with  their  own  weapons,  or  of  resisting  the  infiuences 
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by  whioh  they  wers  able  to  sunonnd  bim.  Tbey  bad  looked 
forward  to  tbe  period  of  Macqnarie's  departare  aa  tbe  sijpial 
for  renewed  attempts  ia  re-asaett  tbeir  olaima  to  power  and 
priyilege,  and  tbey  now  found  tbe  character  of  the  new 
goTerooT,  as  well  aa  other  oiraumstattoes,  operating  in  tlieir 
favoni.  Macqaarie  had  been  bo  indisoriminate  and  profuse  in 
his  grants  of  land  and  patronage  to  the  emancipist  and  prison 
olasB,  that  liis  enemies  had  really  good  grounds  for  complaint 
He  bad  carried  his  opposition  to  the  offloiol  and  military  class 
BO  far,  and  bis  ohjection  to  the  immigration  of  free  settlers  had 
been  so  sttongly  expressed,  that  in  conseqnenca  of  th» 
representations  on  the  state  of  tbe  oolony  whieh  were  sent  to 
England,  the  Home  Government  appears  at  one  time  to  bare 
oome  to  a  determination  to  put  a  stop  to  transportation 
altogether.  The  receipt  of  this  intelligenoe,  which  reached 
the  colony  through  the  English  newspapers,  canaed  the  utmost 
alarm  among  those  who  had  been  most  influential  in  bringing 
it  about  It  was  more  than  they  had  bargained  for  or 
anticipated.  Tbe  passage  of  tbe  Blue  Manntsins  bad  opened, 
up  to  them  a  source  of  almost  untold  wealth,  whidh  wag 
rapidly  being  developed,  and  that  by  a  class  of  labour  which 
up  to  that  period  bad  been  considered  almost  useless,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  was  now  found  to  be  well  adapted  tax 
shepherding  and  tbe  lighter  kinds  of  work  connected  witlt 
pastoral  pursuits.  The  stoppage  of  tbe  supply  of  tbia 
description  of  labour  would  put  an  end  to  the  fbrllLer  progress 
of  sheep  farming,  now  becoming  the  main  sonrce  of  colonial 
wealth.  Tbe  extraordinary  increase  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  tbe  wool  sent  to  England  was  beginning  to  attract 
BO  much  attention  at  home  that,  in  order  to  mark  the  sense 
of  the  important  services  rendered  to  the  parent  country  by 
Mr,  John  lAaoarthnr,  the  first  importer  of  the  Saxon-merino 
sheep  and  the  founder  of  Australian  sheep  farming,  that 
gentleman  was  presented  by  tbe  Duke  of  Sussex,  at  a  large 
meeting  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  held  in  Xondon,  with 
two  very  handsome  and  valuable  gold  medals,  which  had 
been  voted  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  "  for  importing  into  Great 
Britain  wool,  the  produce  of  his  flocks,  equal  to  tbe  finest 
Saxony."  It  is  believed  that  the  danger  of  cheeking  tbe 
production  of  so  important  and  rapidly  increasing  a  staple  led 
at  first  to  delay  in  carrying  out  &nd  afterwards  to  tbe  total 
abandonment  of  the  intention  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  trans- 
portation of  criminals  to  New  South  Wales. 
With  the  knowledge  that  tnnsportation  ma  not  to  be 
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KbandoTied,  bat  that  a  large  supply  of  labour  would  still  ba 
BToilable,  oame  reuawed  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  offioials  and 
theii  Meads  to  procure  yet  more  extensiTe  grants  of  lands. 
Tho  GoTemor,  worried  with  importunitiea,  soon  abandoned 
almost  the  semblance  of  controlling  the  disposal  of  the  pablio 
estate ;  and  the  following  circamstanoe,  related  by  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  it  ooourred,  will  show  the  helpless  conditioa 
into  which  his  Excellanoy  oltimately  drifted.     Mr.  B.,  then  a 
very  yonng  man,  was  t^e  son  of  a  leputable  free  settler,  and 
is  now  a  prominent  member  of  the  legislatnre.    He  had  been 
introdaoed  to  the  Governor  Boon  after  his  arrival ;  and,  being 
educated  and   intelligent,  although   not   beioaging    to  the 
privileged  or  exclusive  class  who  thought  they  had  a  right  to 
mcnopoliee  everything,  he  soon  became  a  favourite  with  his 
Excetlency,  who   offered  to   do  anything  in  his  power  to 
advanoe   his  intereste.      As   the  new   country   beyond   the 
moantfuns  was  then  being  rapidly   taken   up,  and*   lavish 
graats  of  land  in  the  Western  district  were  the  order  of  the 
day  with  the  privileged  class,  Mr.   B.,  thinking  it  a  good 
opportunity  to  put  in  his  olaim,  said  that  he  desired  nothing 
BO  muoh  as  to  be  able  to  make  a  home  for  himself,  if  his 
Exoellenoy  would  give  him  a  farm  there.    The  request  was  at 
once  complied  vrith,  and  an  order  given  to  his  secretary  to 
draw  out  the  asaal  o£Bcial  promise.    With  this  in  his  pocket, 
and  having  decided  where  to  choose  his  farm,  M!r,  B.,  a  few 
days  afterwards,  waited    npon  the    Surveyor-General,  and 
having  stated  his  business  and  produced  his  letter  of  promise, 
desired  to  know  when  his  grant  could  be  measured,  so  that 
he  might  take  possession   and  commenoe  operations.     The 
Surveyor-General  took  the  paper,  looked  at  his  visitor,  then 
at  the  paper,  then  again  at  the  applicant^  with  evident  but 
silent  contempt.     At  last,  however,  he  deigned  to  open  his 
inoath — "  What  do  you  want  wHh  land — what  are  you  to  do 
^th  a  farm  ?"     Mr.  B.  was  about  to  explain  his  object  and 
intentions,  but  had  hardly  time  to  begin  before  the  great  man 
commenced  in  the  most  deliberate  manner  to  tear  the  paper 
oontaining    the    Governor's    promise   into  a  thousand   bits. 
Saving  accomplished  this  to  his  Batisfaotion,  without  paying 
the  slightest  attentioa  to  what  the  astonished  applicant  was 
saying,  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  left  the  room.     On  Mr.  B. 
informing  the    Governor   of    the  insalting  condact  of  the 
Surveyor-General,   his  Excellency,  although    Jie   could   not 
conceal  his  annoyance,  took  the  matter  in  hia  usaal  gentle  and 
quiet  way,  merely  saying  that  he  would  see  that  his  promise 
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n-os  fulfitlnd  at  some  fature  time.  The  falfilment,  howevpr, 
never  took  place,  Mr.  B.  having  too  muoh  regud  for  Sir 
'J'bomae  Brisbane,  and  too  much  sympathy  with  his  troubles 
and  annoyances,  to  take  any  atep  whion  would  be  likely  to  girs 
him  pain  or  to  bring  him  into  collision  with  his  ^elAsh  and 
powerful  subordinates  and  their  grasping  and  unscrupuloos 

Statements  in  precedlag  chapters  respecting  Governor 
Macquarie's  lavish  grants  of  lands,  taken  in  oonneotion  with 
Governor  Brisbane's  practical  abdication  of  his  functions  in 
favour  of  bigh  officials  and  presuming  subordinates,  will 
enable  the  reader  to  underataod  the  means  by  which  vast 
tracts  of  the  most  valuable  lands  of  the  colony  came  into 
the  possesflion  of  a  few  individuals  or  families.  Many  of 
the  men  on  whom.  Governor  Macquarie  conferred  small  tanns 
were  persoDS  without  character  or  means,  whose  motive  for 
petitioning  for  a  grant  of  land  was  that  they  might  imme- 
diately barter  the  gift  away  for  the  sake  of  procuring  the 
meanfl  of  sensual  indulgence ;  others,  probably  more  honest 
in  iheir  intentions,  but  wholly  unqualifipd  by  previous 
experience  and  habits  for  the  severe  toil  and  privation 
which  in  most  cases  have  to  be  undergone  before  a  farm 
can  beoleared  and  successfully  cultivated,  threw  up  the  pursuit 
of  agriculture  in  disgust,  the  land  generally  passiui;  into  the 
possession  of  some  storekeeper,  publican,  or  usurer  vnth 
whom  they  had  become  hopelessly  involved.  So  numerous 
were  these  grants  of  Governor  Macquarie,  and  so  entirely  was 
their  profitable  occupation  beyond  the  means  or  incompatible 
with  the  inclination  of  the  grantees,  that  their  disposable  value 
was  reduced  to  almost  nothing ;  and  lands  were  sold  for  a  few 
gallons  of  rum  which  not  many  years  afterwards  would  have 
realised  hundreds,  or,  in  somecaseR,  even  thousands  of  pounds. 
The  acquisition  of  these  im providently  conferred  grants  from 
their  improvident  owners  became  a  sort  of  trade — a  pursuit 
followed  with  almost  the  devotion  of  a  passion  by  some  of  the 
wealthy  emancipists — especially  such  as  were  engaged  in 
storekeeping  and  spirit  selling.  Scarcely  In  any  instance  wbi« 
the  farms  thus  acquired  cultivated  by  those  into  whose 
pOHsessioa  they  fell.  They  saw  that  by  the  ordinary  incr«a$e 
of  population  the  lands  would  soon  become  esceedingly 
valuable  ;  and  in  addition  to  this  they,  like  their  betters,  wera 
prompted  by  a  strong  desire  for  territorial  oggrandisi'ment,  a 
motive  almost  as  potent  as  the  lovo  of  money  itself.  The 
extent  of  land  acquired  by  some  of  these  eiiiam-ipist  grog- 


Bellera  was  enonnoua.  One  of  their  number,  a  well-known 
Sydney  publican,  was,  at  tho  time  he  relinquished  husinesa,  in 
1820,  the  owner  of  aearly  20,000  acres  of  freehold  land,  out 
of  which  only  140  acres  were  in  cultivation.  Several  other 
persons,  not  however  all  of  the  emancipist  class,  who  made  it 
their  business  to  buy  up  large  numbers  of  these  little  ^ant^i, 
had  acquired  even  then  still  greater  qoantities,  and  had  thereby 
laid  tlie  foundations  of  the  fortaaes  which  their  descendants 
now  enjoy. 

Nnmeroua,  however,  as  were  the  grants  conferred  by 
Maequarie  upon  emsocipated  prisoners,  and  large  as  was  the 
aggregate  in  the  hands  of  some  of  those  who  bought  them 
up,  the  total  extent  was  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
territory  held  by  the  official  class  and  their  friends.  The 
proportion  of  lands  held  by  the  former  was,  in  Governor 
Brisbane's  time,  only  about  one-eighth  of  the  total  quantity 
alienated.  In  one  cose  the  acreage  had  been  granted  by  the 
score,  and  in  the  other  by  the  hundred  or  even  the  thousand. 
With  Governor  Brisbane 8  advent  commenced,  as  previously 
noticed,  a  new  era  for  the  esclueives,  or  rather  it  was  a  return 
to  the  old  system  under  which  they  had  dominated  before 
Macquarie's  time.  When  again  in  possession  of  the  reins  of 
power,  all  the  influence  they  could  exercise  in  their  recovered 
position  was  fully  taken  advantage  of,and  this,  bearing  in  mind 
what  has  been  stated  above  respecting  the  wealthy  land-grasp- 
ing emancipists,  will  afi'ord  an  insight  into  the  circumstances 
under  which  a  comparatively  small  number  of  colonists  were 
able  to  acquire  estates  which,  whether  regarded  in  reference 
to  their  wants  or  to  their  means  of  turning  them  to  useful 
account,  were  enormous  in  extent;  and,  being  the  pick  in 
point  of  soil  and  situation  of  the  whole  country,  were  of  vast 
prospective  value.  It  must,  however,  in  common  justice 
be  allowed,  that  some  who  acquired  large  estates  turned 
their  possessions  to  excellent  purposes,  and  applied  their 
wealth  in  a  liberal  spirit  to  the  advancement  of  the  public 
interests  as  well  as  their  own  by  the  importation  of  valuable 
animals  and  machinery,  and  the  adoption  of  improved 
methods  and  appliances,  which,  in  the  cose  of  mere  peasant 
proprietors,  would  have  been  difficult  if  not  impossible. 
The  moans,  too,  by  whiidi  they  Obtained  their  extensive 
estates,  though  not  in  many  cases  free  from  blame,  will  most 
assuredly,  if  history  can  be  relied  upon,  bear  comparison  with 
those  made  use  of  hy  the  founders  of  many  great  families  in 
the  mother  country.     Here,  at  nil  events,  no  religious  hoii^ca 
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were  plondered,  no  wife's  oi  sistei'a  honoar  was  bartered 
away,  no  treasaa  to  a  prinoe  or  a  party  was  practUad,  do 
mnnler  of  a  riral  was  perpetrated,  to  obtain  poaeesaion  of 
estatea  whiofa,  in  virtns  of  the  law  of  primogenitare,  woald 
hand  the  names  of  great  bat  nnoonTioted  criminals  down  to 
posterity. 

Ooremor  Brisbane  evinced  an  anxious  desire  to  pat  an  end 
to  the  aqoabblea  and  intrignes  which  had  been  each  a  soaioe 
of  annoyanoe  to  hie  predeoeeaor ;  and,  to  avoid  as  mach  as 
possible  being  drawn  into  them,  generally  resided  in  great 

{irivaoy  at  Farramatta,  where  he  took  measnres  for  estab- 
ishing  an  observatory ;  and  where  be  was  able  to  follow  the 
bent  of  his  mind  for  scientifio  stadies  without  that  freqnent 
interraption  to  which  he  woald  have  been  subject  in  Sydney. 
His  Excellency  was  generally  regarded  at  first  as  hostile  to 
the  emancipists,  bat  tliis  viewwas  hardly  borne  oat  by  cir- 
cnmstances  which  afterwards  transpired.  Be  was  no  donbt 
desirous  of  avoiding  anything  like  the  partisanfihip  displayed 
by  Governor  Hacqaarie,  and  it  is  probable  that  his  sym- 
pathies were  with  the  offioial  olaas  and  their  friends,  but  a 
slight  insight  into  the  everyday  life  of  the  colonists  must  have 
convinced  him  that  right  was  not  exclusively  on  their  side  ; 
and  he  probably  came  to  the  oonolusiou  that  juetice  as  well 
as  policy  required  him  to  avoid  identifying  himself  with 
either.  The  consequence  was  that  he  became  unpopular  with 
both,  and  was  spoken  and  written  against  accordicgly.  His 
administration,  however,  although  short  and  unpopular, 
was  marked  by  events  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the 
colonists  and  their  descendants ; — events  the  effects  of 
which  are  still  felt  and  will  continne  to  be  felt  for  ages. 
These  were — (1.)  The  conoeBsion  of  the  first  instalment  of 
aelf-govemment  by  the  institution  of  a  Legislative  Council ; 
(2.)  The  formal  acknowledgment  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  ; 
(3.)  The  establishment  of  trial  by  jury  ;  (4.)  The  discovery 
of  an  overland  route  to  Port  PhiUip,  and  the  formation  of 
settlements  at  Moreton  Bay  and  other  places;  (5.)  The 
commencement  of  a  steady  flow  of  immigration  from  the 
mother  country.  It  will  be  most  convenient  to  give  pre- 
cedence here  to  the  latter  of  the  circumstances  by  whioh 
Governor  Brisbane's  administration  was  characterised — that 
is,  the  influx  of  immigrants;  and  the  subject  cannot  be 
better  treated  than  in  ^e  words  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Lang,  s 
man  who  has  exercised  a  far  greater  influence  than  any  other 
colonist  on  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  British  emignk' 
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tion  to  Austr&lia,  and  who  himself  amTed  at  this  period. 
He  landed  in  Sydney  in  May,  1823 ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
be  able  to  record  that  after  forty-three  years  of  Ttntiring 
aotivity  and  laboriooa  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his 
adopted  country,  he  still  oontinnes,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
robust  health,  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  minister  of  religion 
and  a  promient  member  of  the  le^lature.     He  says  : — 

"  Towards  the  close  of  Oovemor  ^faoqnarie's  adminis- 
tration, the  capabilities  of  the  oolony  became  somewhat  better 
known  than  they  had  previously  been  in  the  mother  country, 
and  the  tide  of  emigration  consequently  began  to  set  in 
towards  its  shores  on  the  arrival  of  Sir  Thomas  Briebane,  and 
oontinned  to  flow  with  a  steadily  increasing  volume  during 
the  whole  period  of  his  government.  The  great  distance 
of  the  oolony,  however,  from  the  mother  country,  and  the 
oonseqnent  expense  of  the  passage  out,  almost  entirely  pre- 
cluded that  humbler  class  of  emigranta,  which  abounds  in 
the  British  colonies  of  North  Amerioa,  &om  emigrating  to  New 
Soath  Wales ;  and  aa  it  was  chiefly  persons  who  possessed 
the  means  of  affording  employment  to  the  oonvicta  that  the 
QoTemment  wished  to  emigrate  to  that  oolony,  grants  of 
land  in  its  territory,  duly  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  their 
real  and  available  capital,  were  held  out  by  the  Home 
Qovemment  to  thoee  only  who  oould  produce  eatisfactory 
oertifloates  of  their  possessing  a  capital  of  at  least  XSOO, 
From  these  cironmstanoes,  the  numerous  free  emigrants  who 
arrived  in  New  South  Wales  during  the  Oovernment  of  Sir 
Thomas  Brisbane  were  generally  of  a  higher  standing  in 
Bociety  than  the  generality  of  the  free  smigrants  who  have 
settled  in  the  British  provinces  of  North  Amerioa :  some  of 
them  bad  been  gentleniea-&rmerB,  others  were  the  sons  of 
respectable  landholders  in  the  mother  country ;  some  of 
them  had  been  unfortunate  in  mercantile  speculations,  and 
others  hod  just  saved  the  remains  of  a  property  which  they 
found  daily  diminishing  at  home,  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
better  fortune  abroad;  some  were  actuated  by  the  spirit  of 
adventure,  while  others  had  been  impelled  to  emigrate  by  the 
pressure  of  the  times.  These  emigrants,  according  as  each 
preferred  a  particular  locality,  settled,  for  the  most  part, 
either  in  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  country  adjoining  the 
Cowpastures,  or  on  the  open  pWna  of  Bathurst,  beyond  the 
Blue  Uountiuns;  along  the  thickly- wooded  alluvial  bonks  of 
the  Hunter  and  its  two  tributary  rivers,  or  in  what  was  then 
called  the  New  Country,  or  tiie   district  of  Argyle.     The 
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general  extent  of  their  gcauta  was  ft^m  five  lumdred  to 
two  thoaeaad  acreB.  Bationa  from  the  Kiog's  stores  were  at 
first  allowed  to  eaoh  settler,  and  to  a  certain  number  of 
oonyiot  servants  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  hia  ftrant, 
for  the  term  of  six  months  after  he  had  takea  po&sesaion 
of  his  land ;  and  ha  was  .also  allowed  a  certain  number  of 
cattle  from  the  GoTcroment  herds,  as  a  loan  to  be  repaid  in 
kind  in  seven  years :  but,  in  conseq^uenca  of  the  number  of 
emigrants  rapidly  Increasing  these  indulgenoes  were  after- 
wards discontinued 

"  My  late  father,  Mr.  W.  Lang,  arrived  in  the  oolony  as  a 
free  settler  in  the  month  of  Januair,  1824,  having  an  order 
for  a  grant  of  land  from  Earl  Bathurst.  On  presenting  the 
order  at  the  Colonial  Secretary's  Offloe,  he  merely  pledged 
himself  to  employ  twenty  conviot  servants,  and  aocordiogly 
obtained  a  grant  of  two  thousand  acres ;  but  in  the  year  1S23 , 
my  younger  brother,  who  had  had  no  order  firom  the  Home 
Government,  but  merely  offered  to  maintain  ten  servants,  on 
applying  for  a  grant  of  land,  obtained  a  grant  of  one  thousand 
acres ;  while  otiier  young  men  of  the  same  standing  and  in  the 
same  employment,  but  a  little  more  politic,  by  merely  pledging 
themselves  to  maintain  double  the  numberof  convicts,  obtained 
double  the  quantity  of  land. 

"  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  continued  influx  of  free  settlers,  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment had  by  no  means  ao  large  a  number  of  eonvict  labourers 
to  dispose  of,  in  proportion  to  the  free  emigrant  inhabitants 
of  the  colony,  aa  had  been  anticipated,  and  were  consequently 
80  far  from  either  reqairing  or  compelling  the  grantees  to 
fui&l  their  engagements  by  maintaining  the  number  of 
convicts  they  had  respectively  pledged  themselves  to  employ, 
that  they  ware  even  unable  to  supply  them  with  the  number 
they  actually  applied  for.  One  Government  farm  was 
therefore  wisely  abandoned,  and  one  penal  settlement  broken 
up  after  another;  and  the  numerous  convicts  were  distri- 
buted forthwith  among  the  free  settlers,  who  of  course  had 
comparatively  little  ditScultj  in  devising  ways  and  meana 
of  employing  them  advantageously  in  the  cultivation  and 
improvement  of  their  respective  farms.  And  so  steadily  did 
the  demand  for  convict  labour  increase  on  the  part  of  the 
free  settlers,  that  during  the  government  of  Lieutenant- 
Genoral  Darling  there  were  nt  one  time  application-!  for  no 
fewer  than  two  tEiuiisoud  convict  labourers  lying  un:>ati4Ki>il 
in  the  office  of  the  priucipitl  supt-riutendent  of  cotivivts." 
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It  will  he  readily  nnderatood  that  under  snoli  circumfitanoes 
as  tfaeBS,  notwithHtanding  that  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  was  by 
no  means  a  very  able  administrator,  great  progress  was  made 
in  colonisation.  Pastaral  pursiiits,  in  particular,  experienced 
a  very  rapid  advancement,  and  the  export  of  wool,  which  in 
1820  amounted  to  loss  than  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
vpeight^  rose  in  the  short  space  of  two  years  to  nearly  half  a 
million  of  pounds.  Agricnltare,  too,  experienced  a  con- 
siderable revival  from  the  influx  of  free  settlers,  aa  many  of 
tbem  were  persons  of  small  capital  with  families,  who  chose 
rather  to  follow  that  pursuit  on  their  granted  lands  in  the 
settled  districts  than  to  isolate  themselvea  by  squatting  on 
crown  lands  in  the  far  interior  in  wool  growing  or  cattle 
breeding.  Pastoral  pursuits  even  at  that  time  required  the 
investment  of  considerable  capital  on  the  pait  of  those  who 
embarked  in  them,  for  the  demand  for  fine-woolled  sheep  and 
well-bred  cattle  was  so  brisk  that  very  high  prioes  ruled.  A 
pair  of  pure  Spanish  merino  rams  were  sold  in  1822  for 
£500;  and  first-class  breeding  stock  of  other  descriptions 
fetched  similar  extravagant  prices. 

Most  of  the  free  settlers  of  early  times  were  officers  of  the 
army  ornavy,  or  soldiers,  sailors,  or  oiGcials  of  some  sort  who 
originally  came  to  the  colony  in  connection  with  or  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties ;  but  there  were  others  who  were 
not  in  government  employ  in  any  capacity — needy  but 
ambitious  and  pushing  men  for  the  most  part — who  emigrated 
in  conseijuence  of  promises  held  out,  or  opportunities  which 
offered  for  bettering  their  condition.  This  class  of  settlers, 
in  addition  to  rations  for  their  families  and  servants  for  a 
certain  period,  and  grants  of  land  in  proportion  to  the  capital 
they  brought  with  them,  had  the  cost  of  their  passage 
defrayed  at  the  public  expense.  This  system  of  granting  free 
passages  was,  however,  discontinued  during  Macquarie's 
administration,  although  the  other  inducements  to  settlers 
mentioned  above  continued  in  operation  long  after.  Mr. 
Micbael  Henderson,  who  retiided  for  many  years  at  the 
Hunter  River;  and  the  late  Mr.  William  Howe,  of  Olenlee, 
both  of  whom  arrived  in  1818,  are  said  to  have  been  the 
earliest  settlers  who  paid  their  own  passages  to  the  colony. 

The  introduction  of  trial  by  jury  was  a  measure  so  important 
in  its  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  the  colonists,  was  obtained 
after  so  hard  a  struggle,  and  was  characterised  by  so  many 
notable  oireum stances,  as  to  be  worthy  of  more  particular 
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liotice  thui  it  his  yet  rec^iTed.  The  Imperial  Act  under  which 
(avil  juries  ware  first  impanelled  in  New  South  WaleB  was  the 
4th  Qeo.  IV.,  cap  96.  In  virtue  of  this  acta  charter  of  jnstioe 
was  granted  to  the  ooJonists  bv  King  Oeorge  IV.,  whioh 
eatablished  a  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  the  "island 
of  New  Holland"  in  the  following  words :— "Now  know  ye 
that  we,  upon  full  oonsideration  and  mere  motion,  have,  in 
pursuance  of  the  said  act  of  Parliament,  thought  fit  to  gran^ 
direct,  ordain,  and  appoint,  and  by  these  preeeats  do 
accordingly,  for  us,  onr  heirs,  and  suooessors,  grant,  ordain, 
direct,  and  appoint,  that  there  shall  be  within  that  pturt  of  the 
colony  of  New  South  Wales  aituate  in  the  island  of  Nsw 
Holland  a  court  which  shall  be  called  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  South  Wales.  .  .  .  And  we  do  hereby  constitutA 
and  appoint  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Francis  Forbes,  Esq., 
to  be  the  first  Chief  Justice  of  the  stud  Supreme  Court  at  New 
South  Wales." 

It  is  exceedingly  remarkable  that  although  civil  juries  wen 
first  impanelled  under  the  charter  &om  which  the  abov» 
words  are  taken,  neither  the  charter  itself  nor  the  act  onder 
which  it  was  granted  contain  any  provisions  directly  establish' 
ing  or  authorising  the  trial  of  criminal  cases  by  civil  Jury.  In 
order  to  explain  this  apparent  anomaly,  and  to  enable  the 
reader  the  better  to  understand  much  that  follows,  it  will  be 
neoessarv  to  give  a  few  partioulars  respecting  the  very 
remarkable  man  and  eminent  lawyer — Mr.  Forbes  (afterwards 
Sir  Francis) — who  drew  the  original  draft  of  the  act,  and  who 
was  appointed  by  the  Imperial  Government  to  carry  out  its 
provisions.  Mr.  Forbes  was  a  descendant  of  the  Forbas'a 
of  Endinglassie,  Strathdon,  Scotland.  He  was  called  to  the 
English  Bar  ia  1812,  and  shortly  afterwards  received  the 
appointment  of  Attorney  and  Advocate  General  of  the  island 
of  Bermuda.  In  1918  he  was  appointedChief  Justice  of  New- 
foundland, on  occasion  of  a  Supreme  Court  being  established 
in  that  island.  There  his  duties — which  were  somewhat 
analogous  to  those  he  afterwards  undertook  in  New  South 
Wales — were  performed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  attract  the 
attention  of  Downing-street,  and  he  was  selected  as  eminently 
qualified  by  ability  and  experience  for  the  more  arduous  and 
important  post  of  first  Chief  Justioe  of  the  Supreme  Court 
which  was  about  to  be  established  in  the  Australian  colony. 
Having  proceeded  to  England,  he  reoeived  the  appointment  of 
Chief  Justice  of  New  South  Wales,  with  a  Bolavr  of  X2000 
a  year.     This  was   in  June,   1823,  and   after  drafting  «■ 
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oot  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  Imperial  OoTerament, 
.  he  soiled  for  Anatralia,  to  make  preparations  for  biin^ng 
'   it  into  operation.    He  anived  in  Sydney  in  Maroh  1824. 
'  The  draft  of  tbs  act  prepared  by  the  GMefJnatice  is  Tinderstood 
'   to  have  made  full  provision  for  trial  by  oivil  jorj  in  the  same 
:   manner  as  in  England.     It  is  not  now  known  by  what  means 
the  intention  of  its  framer  was  to  a  great  extent  finistrated, 
'   but  when  aot  and  charter  reached  the  colony,  in  I)lay  1824,  it 
was  found  that  they  contained  no  authority  whatever  for  im- 
panelling oiviljuries  in  oriminaloaBeB,  and  only  in  oivil  actions 
where  both  parties  to  the  suit  were  agreed  that  snoh  a  oonrse 
should  be  adopted. 

The  act  in  question  (4th  Geo.  IT,,  cap.  96,)  was  to  continue 
in  force  for  four  years  ;  and  under  its  authority  crimes  and 
misdemeanours  wers  to  be  prosaonted  by  information  in  tho 
name  of  his  Majesty's  Attorney-General,  and  tried  by  the 
Chief  Juetioe  and  a  jury  of  seven  aommissioned  offloers  of  his 
Majesty's  sea  or  land  forces ;  while  all  dvil  cases  were  to  be 
tried  by  the  Chief  Justice,  Emd  two  magistrates  sitting  as 
assessors,  unless,  as  before  mentioned,  both  parties  to  the  suit 
were  desirous  of  having  a  jury,  in  which  oase  it  was  to  be 
tried  by  the  Chief  Justice  and  a  jury  of  twelve  civilians. 

The  sot  also  gave  to  the  Supreme  Court  equitable,  ecclesias- 
tical, and  insolvency  jurisdiction,  and  provided  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  and  Courts  of  Hequest, 
to  be  held  at  such  times  and  places  as  the  Governor  might 
appoint.  Singularly  enough,  nowever,  the  act  contained  no 
provision  in  respect  to  these  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions — ' 
whether  the  prisoners  arraigned  in  them  were  to  be  tried  by 
jury  or  not  The  old  military  Judge  Advocate's  Court  was 
abuliahed,  and  a  Supreme  Court  Bubstituted  in  its  stead,  but 
the  military  jury  was  still  retained,  although  the  proceedings 
were  regulated  by  the  forms  of  ordinary  civil  tribunals. 

It  was  probably  thought  by  the  Government,  after  the 
bill  was  drafted,  that  the  carrying  into  effect  so  great  and 
sudden  a  change  in  the  law  as  Uiat  at  first  contemplated 
would  be  attended  with  considerable  difficulty  and  risk.  For 
it  must  be  remembered  that  New  South  Wales  was  at  that 
time  a  convict  colony,  and  that  there  were  three  distinct 
clasBCB  in  the  community;  viz.,  the  free  immigrants,  the 
emancipists,  and  the  convicts,  the  position  aud  rights  of  each 
of  which  were  to  be  protected  ;  and  it  may  readily  be  under- 
stood that  under  sncn  circumstances  the  difficulty  would  be 
much  greater,  and  the  arrangements  necessary  to  give  effect 
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to  th.a  act  much  more  complicated,  than  id  suoh  a  oommnDitr 
as  that  of  Newfoundlaod,  where  the  Chief  Justice's  experience 
had  been  chiefly  goioed,  and  on  a  knowledge  of  which  his 
opinions  were  principally  based. 

The  new  charter  of  Justice  was  formally  promnlgstel  in 
Sydney  on  May  17,  1831,  at  Qovernment  Honee,  the  Conrt 
House,  and  in  the  Market-place.  On  the  same  day  Judge 
Forbes  took  his  seat  on  the  beach  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  having  previously  received  the  oath  of  office 
from  hie  Excellency  the  Governor.  The  Court,  in  its  critninal 
jurisdiction,  sat  foT  the  first  time  on  the  10th  June  following, 
and  as  the  act  was  distinct  and  positive  regarding  the  com- 
position of  the  jury,  that  is,  tiiat  it  shoald  be  composed  of 
seven  military  or  naval  officers — the  Chief  Justice  had  no 
alternative  but  to  let  the  law  take  it«  course,  although  the 
experience  he  had  gtuned  by  several  months'  residence  in  the 
colony  only  served  to  conflr.n  the  opinion  he  had  previously 
held  that  there  was  no  sufficient  ground  for  withholding  from 
the  com  muni  ty  the  right  of  t^nglishmen  to  be  tried  by  a  jury 
of  their  equals.  The  19th  section  of  the  act,  however,  which 
authorisedtheholdingof  courts  of  general  or  quarter  sessions, 
at  such  times  and  places  as  the  Governor  should  appoint, 
containing,  as  before  stated,  no  provision  as  to  a  Jury  of  any 
kind.  Sir  Francis  Forbes  decided  that,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
common  law  of  England,  a  civil  jury  ought  to  be  impanelled. 
The  magistrates  in  Quarter  Sessions,  however,  strongly 
objected  to  this  course,  and  addressed  several  letters  to  the 
Governor  on  the  aul^'ect;  along  correspondence  then  took 
plaee,  but  the  magistrates  were  obstinate,  and  the  result  was 
that  they  were  required  to  show  cause  why  a  preoept  to  the 
Sheriff  to  summon  a  common  jury  nhould  not  issue.  The 
matter  came  on  for  argument  in  the  Supreme  Court  before  the 
Chief  Justice,  who,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  decided 
against  the  magistrates.  The  principal  ground  at  his  decision 
was  based  upon  the  circumstance  that  although  magistrates 
derived  their  commission  from  the  King,  and  not  from  the 
British  Parliament,  their  functions  and  obligations  were 
settled  by  the  common  law,  and  that  as  the  Act  under  which 
Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  were  constituted  was  silent  on 
the  subject  of  juries,  the  common  law  procedure  must  h^ 
followed.  After  this  decision  juries  of  civilians  were  aom- 
moued,  and  sat  in  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  simultaneoush 
with  military  juries  in  the  Supreme  Court  The  dat«  of  thi- 
impanelling  of  tlie  first  civil  jury  was  November  Ij  to2i. 


Thia  waa  the  first  introduction  of  trial  by  jury  in  ite 
GngliBli  form  into  the  colony;  and  when  it  is  lemembered 
that  Chief  JuaUoe  Forbes,  who  framed  the  Act,  decided  aa 
above  itated,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ordinary  and 
GOQstitationul  form  of  trial  was  contemplated  when  the 
act  was  diawn.  Whether  the  proTieiona  respecting 
Gourta  of  Quarter  Sessions  were  advisedly  left  vogue 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  introdace  the 
principle  of  trial  by  jury  in  the  inferior  courts  as  an 
experiment,  before  it  was  adopted  in  the  Supreme  Court,  ia 
uncertain.  It  is  probable,  however,  from  what  afterwards 
took  place  that  it  was  a  mere  oversight,  and  that  after  he  had 
left  England  oounsels  and  influences  prevailed  more  in 
consonance  wiUi  the  views  of  the  exclusive  party  in  the 
colony  than  with  his  own.  The  introduction  of  trial  by  jury, 
if  carried  to  its  fall  extent,  would  deprive  that  class  of  mach 
power,  and  hence  the  determined  opposition  it  met  with  from 
ihem.  It  was  hardly  possible,  however,  that  the  prinoiple  of 
trial  by  jur^  in  Courts  of  Quarter  Seaaions  ratild  be  productive 
of  any  senoUB  evil,  as  the  holding  of  these  courts  was  at  the 
option  of  the  Governor,  and  their  action  might  at  any  time 
be  suspended.  There  is  the  strongest  evidence,  too,  in  the 
act  itsL-lf,  that  as  originally  framed  it  embraced  the  prinoiple 
of  tridl  by  jury  to  some  extent,  because  the  8m  clauss 
•mpowers  his  Majesty  by  order  to  cause  trial  by  jury,  "  to  be 
fuither  extended"  in  New  South  Wales.  Be  this  aa  it  may, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  opinions  of  Chief  Juatioe 
Forbes  were  strongly  in  favour  of  introducing  trial  by  jury 
as  it  existed  in  England.  These  opinions  he  publioiy 
expres-aed  from  the  bench,  and  in  all  nil  official  correspon- 
dence, whenever  he  had  occasion  to  allude  to  the  subject. 

It  is  important  to  bear  the  foregoing  facts  in  mind,  because 
the  contest  whioh  arose  out  of  them  between  the  different 
sectioua  of  the  community  was  a  long  aad  bitter  one ;  and 
because  the  influence  of  the  exclusive  class  after  a  time  so 
far  prevailed  oa  to  deprive  the  ooloniata  for  several  years  of 
the  tumuli  measure  of  canstitutional  liberty  which  the  efforts 
and  the  decision  of  Chief  Justice  Forbes  bad  secured  for 
them.  This  retrogressive  step  waa  the  more  remarkable 
because  it  waa  taken  in  opposition  not  only  to  the  Chief 
Justice  but  to  very  high  legal  authority  in  England.  Sir 
Jaints  Macintosh  thu^  alluded  to  the  matter  in  a  speech  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  30th  June,  182S.  "lie  did 
not  know  ol  •ny  \»eigbtiur  aiithurities  than  those  of  Governor 
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Maoqnaria  and  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  vho  had  governed  the 
colony  for  fifteen  years,  and  slthongh  differing  on  many  points 
aa  to  ita  internal  economy,  tliey  agreed,  the  one  from  long 
experience,  the  other  in  epite  of  prsTiouB  prejodloes,  that  the 
colony  was  in  a  state  of  perfect  ripeness  for  the  ohangeu 
Chief  Justice  Wilde,  too,  who  was  now  on  Qte  bench  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  gave  similar  evidence,  as  did  also  Chief 
Justice  Forbes,  a  learned,  experienced,  and  sensible  man 
whom  he  had  ^e  honour  of  knowing.  That  learned  person 
was  now  Chief  Justice  of  New  South  Wales,  and  he  (Sir  J. 
Uacintosh)  had  a  letter  from  him  in  which  he  stated  that 
hia  judicial  experience  for  five  years  had  led  him  to  the 
conviction,  that  the  introduotiou  of  trial  by  jary  would  t«nd 
greatly  to  the  well-being  of  the  colony ;  and  he  laughed  to 
Boom  the  notion  that  it  was  not  fuUj  as  ripe  for  such  a 
change  aa  any  other  dependency  of  the  British  Crown." 

That  the  small  instalment  of  trial  by  jury  thna  obtained 
worked  exceedingly  well  during  the  time  it  was  in  operation 
was  generally  admitted.  Mr.  W.  C.  Wentworth,  in  a  speech 
which  he  made  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  Sydney,  in 
January,  1837,  said: — "The  first  topic  contained  in  the 
petition  is  a  request  for  trial  by  jury.  We  have  already  had 
in  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  a  two  years'  experience  of 
that  mode  of  trial,  and  notwithstanding  a  great  proportion  of 
the  population  ia  held  not  eligible  to  sit  as  jurors,  it  has 
gone  on  well  and  auocessfully ;  therefore  we  urge  that  if  it 
were  more  extended  in  the  colony  ite  beneficial  effects  would 
be  more  generally  known."  The  petition  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Wentwor^  was  one  from  the  coloniata  to  the  British  Par- 
liament, and  was  then  before  the  meeting  for  adoption.  It 
was  in  presenting  this  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons 
that  Sir  James  Ii^cintow  made  the  speech  &om  which  the 
passage  in  the  preceding  paragraph  is  quoted. 

It  will  be  seen  tcoia  a  preceding  passage  that  the  Act 
under  which  trial  by  jury  was  first  introduced  into  New 
South  Wales  was  limited  to  a  duration  of  four  years  only ; 
before  the  expiration  of  that  period,  however,  the  time  was 
extended,  and  when  the  further  term  appointed  was  about  to 
expire,  great  efforts  were  made  by  Mr,  Wentworth  and  other 
oolonists  to  secure  a  further  measure  of  oenstitutianal  ju&tioe. 
These  efforts,  however,  were  unavtuling,  and  those  who 
wished  to  keep  the  oolonists  under  their  dominatioH  were  so 
snoceaaful  in  their  designs  that  the  British  Legislature  passed 
an  Act  in  1828,   (9  Geo.  IV,  cap.  88,)  whioh  oame  into 
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operation  in  the  00I0S7  on  the  let  March,  1829,  which  again 
threw  the  power  over  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  ooloiUBts 
into  the  hands  of  the  exclnsive  few  by  lubstilating  the  old 
military  joiieB  in  Conrta  of  Qoartei  SessioiiB  as  weU  as  in 
the  Sapreme  Court. 

The  original  Aot,  which  permitted  jariee  to  sit  In  the 
Sapreme  Coart  in  dvil  casea,  provided  both  parties  to  the  salt 
oonesnted  to  enoh  a  course,  was  so  inoperative  that  only  one 
instanoe  ever  oooarred  in  whioh  it  was  taken  advantage  of. 
It  was  so  generally  nnderetood  by  lawyers  and  soitors  £at  if 
one  party  wanted  a  jary  the  other  was  sure  to  objeot^  that 
after  a  short  time  it  ceased  to  be  asked  for  by  either. 

The  alterations  in  the  existing  law  occasioned  by  the  new 
act  were  these :  In  a  oivil  issue,  in  the  Sopreme  Court,  if 
either  of  the  parties  was  desirous  of  having  the  ease  tried  by 
»  civil  jury,  the  Conrt  had  power  to  order  it  to  be  so  tried. 
Military  juries  were,  however,  not  only  continued  in  the 
Supreme  Coort,  but^  as  previously  stated,  substituted  for  civil 
janes  even  in  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions;  and,  in  the  absenoe 
of  military  offloers,  magistrates  might  be  summoned  to  attend 
and  sit  as  jurors.  Thus,  by  this  retrogressive  pieoe  of 
legislation,  militsiy  juries  for  a  time  wholly  superseded  civil 
jnriea,  and  the  united  efforte  of  the  supporters  of  free  insti- 
tatioDB  in  New  South  Wales  were  unable  to  aeonre  to  the 
oolonv  the  oontinaanoe  of  that  first  instalment  of  trial  by 
jury  for  whioh  they  were  indebted  to  Chief  Justioe  Forbes. 

It  most  be  conceded  that,  in  oonieqaence  of  the  antago- 
nistic seotions  into  whioh  the  coloniete  were  divided,  the 
partial  introduction  of  trial  by  jury  had  not  proved  by  any 
means  an  unmixed  good  to  the  community.  The  exolusives,  if 
they  oonld  not  altogether  prevent  the  introduction  of  ths 
aystffm,  were  powerfal  enough  to  hinder  its  full  operation,  or 
rather  to  connne  ite  working  and  the  benefits  whioh  it  confer- 
red to  their  own  class.  This  was  not  a  very  diffioalt  matter  to 
effect,  seeing  that  the  Sheriff,  the  officer  charged  witht  the  duty 
of  making  out  the  jury  liste,  was  one  of  Uieir  own  number. 
Accordingly  no  emanoipiats— ^t  this  time  a  vary  numerous 
and  wealthy  party — were  summoned  to  attend  the  Brat 
sittings  of  the  court,  and  when  it  was  found  that  the  name 
of  every  man  who  had  originally  come  to  the  colony  under 
the  sentence  of  the  law  was  ezcladed  £rom  the  lists,  their 
anger  knew  no  bonnds.  Many  of  them  soon  thought  they 
saw  in  the  measure  only  another  means  by  which  the 
exolasive  or  ruling  class  wonld  be  able  to  oppress  them;  and, 
iS 
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instead  cf  htuliog  the  iustituUon  of  trial  by  jary  as  a  boon, 
tl]py  begaa  to  regard  it  witli  dismay.  Their  excluaion  fmai 
iLa  jury  panel  was  not  looked  upon  meiely  aa  an  isTidioos 
Bociul  distinction — a  sure  ground  for  bitter  dissension  and 
angry  recrimination — but  as  tnentably  inToWiiig  p&rtiali^ 
and  injustice  in  cases  where  either  the  prisoner  or  the  proee- 
eator  belonged  to  the  proscribed  class.  The  first  sittings  of 
the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  passed  off  without  any  attempt 
on  th«  part  of  the  emaneipists  to  remedy  the  state  of  things 
whiob  they  so  loudly  complained  of;  but  they  deterHiined 
that  their  Usability  as  jurors  should  not,  if  tbey  oosid  prevent 
it,  become  fixed  by  custom  as  the  established  practice  of  the 
eonrt  Acoordingly  the  requisite  steps  were  taken  to  proenre 
an  order  calling  upon  the  sheriff  to  show  cause  why  a  man- 
damus sbould  not  issue  compelling  bim  to  insert  the  names 
of  certain  persons  of  the  emancipist  class  in  the  listof  jorora. 
The  prime  movei  in  this  matter  was  Mr.  W.  C.  Wentworth, 
who,  with  bis  &iend  Dr.  Wardell,  also  a  barrister,  had  lately 
anived  from  England,  and  bad  been  admitted  to  practice. 
These  gentlemen  appeared  before  the  Supreme  Court  to  aigae 
the  case  with  the  Solicitor- GeneraL  After  botb  sides  bad 
been  beard  the  application  waa  overruled  on  the  ground  of 
irregularity,  the  Chief  Justioe  remarking  that^speaial  lemedy 
of  a  more  simple  kiad  wae  open  to  the  applicants.  In  the 
following  year  the  Governor  addressed  a  letter  to  tbe  benoh 
of  magistrates  desiring  to  know  tlieir  opinions  of  the  workiiig 
of  the  jury  system  in  Courts  of  Quarter  Seseions.  Aa  its 
operation  bad  been  confined  to  their  own  class,  theix  reply 
was  highly  favourable  to  the  principle,  so  for  as  it  had  been 
extended,  and  its  adoption  was  recommended  in  trials  befoi« 
the  Supreme  Court  as  well  as  in  Courts  of  Quarter  SesaionL 
.  The  adoption  of  this  an^estion  would  of  course  require  the 
sanction  of  an  Act  of  Council.  In  the  meantime  the  antago- 
nistic feeling  between  the  different  sections  of  the  oommoni^ 
grew  more  and  more  bitter  every  day  in  conseijueiice  of  tba 
exeluaion  of  the  emancipists  from  tbe  jury  box.  Those  who 
Opposed  tbeir  olaims  were,  in  reality,  few  in  number,  although 
inffuential.  in  position.  Many  of  tbe  humbler  class  of  free 
settlers  were  in  favour  of  their  admission,  and  joined  in 
urging  tbeir  rigbta  The  contest  went  on  for  years,  the 
claimants  and  uieii  friends  daily  beooming  more  numerous 
and  influential. 

Tbe  nth  Augost,  1824,  is  remarkable  as  th«  day  on  wbick 
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tippefired,  IE  tha  Sydney  Gazette,  a  proclamation  nnnonnciiig 
thikt  hin  Majesty  had  been  Dleased  to  institute  a  LegiaUtiva 
Council  for  New  Soatb  Wjes.  The  first  membere  appointed 
coDBiat«d  exolueively  of  GovernmeDt  officerp.  They  weia 
only  six  in  number,  viz. : — William  Stewart,  Lieutenant' 
Governor;  Francis  Farbee, Chief  Juatios;  Frederick Goulbura, 
Colonial  Secretary ;  Jamee  Bowman,  Prinoipal  Colonial 
Surgeon ;  and  John  Oxley,  Surveyor-General.  In  the  course 
of  a  short  time  afterwards,  a  private  colonist,  Mr.  John 
Macarthar,  of  Camden,  was  added  to  the  nnmber.  This,  the 
first  step  to  that  large  share  of  self-government  which  was 
afterwards,  at  various  times  and  by  degrees,  oonfened  upon 
the  oolony,  may  be  regarded  as  a  grand  turning  point  in  its 
blstoiy;  and  ham.  thia  period  the  laws  under  which  the 
colonists  lived  and  the  taxes  they  paid  were  to  a  considerable 
extent  within  their  own  oontroL  The  first  session  of  the 
newly  created  legislature  was  a  very  short  one,  and  only  one 
Act  of  a  single  clause  was  passed.  The  title  of  this  measure, 
although  the  date  is  only  obont  forty  years  since,  shows  the 
enormous  distance  which  separates  the  habits  and  modes  of 
thought  and  bueineaa  of  the  present  generation  of  colonists 
^m  those  which  then  prevailed.  It  was  an  Act  to  legalisa 
promissory  notes  and  bills  of  exchange  made  payable  iu 
Spanish  dollars,  which  were  then  the  ordinary  ourrenoy  of  the 
colony.  It  received  the  Goveinor'a  assent  on  the  28th 
September,  1324. 

Another  exceedingly  important  event  took  place  in  this 
year  (1824) ;  namely,  the  formal  concession  of  the  liberty  of 
the  Press.  On  the  LSth  October,  Mr.  Howe,  the  proprietor  of 
the  ^dney  Gazette,  was  formally  apprised  by  a  letter  from 
Mr,  w;retary  Goulbura,  that  a  memorial  preented  by  him 
having  been  duly  considered  by  the  Govninur,  in^truttiona 
had  been  issued  that  the  censuresblptberetuuiri>  exercised  over 
the  Press  should  no  longer  exist.  Tbi^  formal  recognition  of 
the  liberty  of  the  Press  wae  followed  within  a  year  or  two  by 
the  establishment  of  two  new  journals  in  Sydney — tho 
Australian,  under  the  editorinL  control  of  Dr.  Woruell  and  Mr. 
W.  C.  Wentworth,  and  the  Monitir,  of  which  Mr.  E.  a  IJ  iH 
■wa-i  th'>  oilitor  nnd  [ii.iprietor.  Both  these  new^^papers  weni 
coQ'lufi.'l  witii  fur  lu'ire  than  average  ability,  and  thrir 
editovial  oiiiiun.T  presuulod  n.  lunrki'd  oontrast  to  the  ful8o;'i 
flattery  of  Guvnrnii'ent  .iilU'iiil.*.  nf.l  the  inniie  twaddle 'ra 
other  matters,  which  ohariu  tcri  •.■■:  t'.i'iroMiir  ri-ai  thi-  i-ydn  ;- 
Gazette.  ,-         , 
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The  IcDOwledge  whiohlmd  Wn  epraad  inEoglatid  respecting 
the  progiesB  of  Qie  csolony  and  the  rapid  acoonialatioii  of  wealth 
by  individnol  settlers,  was  at  this  period  producing  important 
results.  Aooounts  of  the  flattering  prospects  of  the  immigrants 
who,  a  Tear  or  two  before,  had  begnn  to  pour  into  New  South 
Wales  m  oonsiderable  numbers,  were  widely  circulated,  and 
-capitalists  began  to  look  towardi  the  shores  of  the  Great  Sonth 
Liand  as  an  eligible  field  for  inveBtment      A  company,  called 
the   Aastralian   Agricultural  Company,  with  a  capital  of  a 
million  sterling,  in  shares  of  ten  pounds  each,  was  formed  in 
London,  for    the  purpose   of    developing  the   agrionltarsl, 
pastoral,  and  mineml  wealth  in  whicdi  Australia  was  beliaved 
to  abound.    Its  promoters  were  men  of  the  highest  standing 
and  influence  io  England,  and  they  secured  for  their  specn- 
lation    very  extensive    priveleges    in  grants    of  Lmd    and 
mining  rights,  although  mining  was  not  a  prominent  feature 
among  their  original  designs.     The  idea  first  entertuned  was 
embodied  in  the  name  of  the  company ;  and  the  intention  to 
engage  extensively  in  sgrionlture  was  for  a  long  time  adhered 
to.    With  this  view  the  choicest  animals  and  plants  and  the 
most  improved  machinery   and  appliances  were  aent  out, 
under  oharge  of  persons  skilled  in  forming  operations  and 
mechanical  pursuits.     Lord  Brougham,  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  the 
Attomey-Qeneral  and    the    Bolici  tor-General    of   England, 
many  members  of  Parliament,  and  other  public  men — among 
them  the  Governor  and  eight  directors  of  the  Bonk  of  England, 
and  the  chairman,  depaty-ohiurmaD,  and  several  directors  of 
the  East  India  Company — took  shares,  and  exerted  all  thur 
influence  in  fav<Mr  of  the  undertaking.      In  consideration  of 
the  benefits  which  such  a  wealthy  and  powerfal  aasocdation 
was  likely  to  confer  upon  the  colony,  and  in  compliasoe  with 
the  nsuaJ  custom   of  giving  land  in  proportion   to   c&pital 
introduced,  the  Home  Government  conferred  a  grant  of  a 
million  acres  upon  the  company.    Operations  on  a  large  scale 
were  commenced  in  1825,  and  as  the  local  government  was 
willing  to  transfer  to  the  Company,  on  very  easy  terma,  the 
coal  mines  at  Newcastle,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  the  land  and  all  the  machinery  and  applianoM 
soon  pansed  into  their  hands.     The  land  thus  transferred 
consisted  of  about  2000  acres,  and  contained  abandaaoe  of 
excellent   coal,  easily  wrought,  and  close  to  water  carria^ 
The  active  working  of  the  mine  was  at  once  proceeded  with 
OS  a  step  which  promised  almost  immediate  returns  ;  and 
finding  their  mining  operations  likely  to  prove  more  xi 
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ntive  than  agriooltare,  the  direotore  suooeasfully  exerted 
their  great  influence  in  proouring  &om  Earl  Batharat,  then 
SeoretBT^  for  the  Coloaiest  the  exolaaive  right  of  raising  and 
dealing  in  coal,  with  the  further  gaEirantee  that  no  land  for 
working  ooal  should  be  granted  to  an?  other  oompanj  or 
person  daring  the  existenoe  of  their  lease,  whioh  was  for 
thirty-one  years.  The  oouditiona  on  whioh  this  lacratiTe 
monopoly  was  conferred  were  of  a  rery  eaay  kind.  If  in  any 
year  the  Company  failed  to  nuee  lesa  than  two-thirds  the 
quantity  of  ooal  that  had  been  obtained  by  the  Government, 
taking  an  average  of  the  three  yeora  Immediately  preceding, 
the  land,  stock,  and  privileges  granted  to  them  might  be 
resumed  by  the  Orown.  The  Qovemment  also  made  a 
Btipulation  that  all  coal  required  for  publlo  oae,  provided  it 
did  not  exceed  one-foarth  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  mines, 
should  bs  delivered  at  the  pifa  mouth  at  prime  oost.  The 
result,  however,  of  the  great  privileges  conferred,  has  not 
been  of  so  lucrative  a  character  aa  was  anticipated.  The 
Company,  after  exercising  its  rights  for  a  long  time,  was  at 
length,  in  obedience  to  publin  opinion,  induced  to  give  up 
the  monopoly  which  had  been  bo  improvidently  granted; 
and  although,  after  an  existence  of  more  than  forty  years, 
this  remarkable  association  is  still  in  active  operation,  no  very 
marked  succesB  and  no  very  serious  disasters  have  ever 
characterised  its  proceedings.  The  shareholders  have 
sometimes  received  good  dividends,  sometimes  very  poor 
ones,  and  sometimes  none  at  alL  After  trying  agriculture, 
grazing,  and  coal-mining  on  an  extensive  scale,  they  now 
confine  their  operations  olmoet  exclusively  to  the  latter,— 
other  pursuits  having  been  found  far  less  profitable.  Portions 
of  their  vast  estates  have  been  leased  to  tenants,  and  their 
flocks  and  herds  disposed  of.  Fort  Stephens,  the  head- 
quarters of  their  once  exteneive  agricultural  undertakingF,  has 
never  attained  that  condition  of  prosperity  which  its  natural 
advantages  seemed  to  promise;  and  altogether  the  lai^ 
tracts  of  territory  which  the  Company  own  are  amongst  the 
least  populous,  least  improved,  and  most  backward  in  aspect 
of  any  districts  in  the  colony.  This,  however,  is  probably 
more  due  to  the  fact  that  the  eipensive  and  oumbersome 
operations  of  such  an  association  are  nnsnited  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  ne  tv  country,  than  to  any  want  of  integrity,  enterprise, 
or  judgment  in  those  who  have  had  the  direction  of  its 
ofiFairs. 

There   can   be    no    doubt  that^    notwithstanding   their 
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great  monopolies  and  piivilegeB,  the  AiutroHaii  Agriooltiii&l 
Oompany's  operation Bliave  been  in  aome  reapects  benefioial 
to  the  community  at  large.  Many  of  their  old  sarvastfi  are 
now  amongst  the  most  floarishiDg  and  weiJtbymen  in  the 
colony.  Several  of  their  oommiasionera  (the  appeUatiott 
given  to 'their  colonial  managers),  have  beea  of  great  ability 
and  energy.  Sir  Edward  Forry,  tlie  celebrated  arctic  explorer, 
was  one  of  the  earliest.  The  high  quality  of  their  imported 
Btook,  and  the  improved  machinery  and  appliances  \Aicit  they 
introduced,  must  have  exercised  great  inSuenoe  in  developing 
the  reaouroes  of  the  colony,  however  unprofitable  the  results 
may  have  been  to  those  who  embarked  their  capital  in  the 
undertaking.  That  a  great  company,  with  on  enormoas 
Bubsoiibed  oapital,  paying  munificent  salaries,  and  employing 
hundreds,  and  sometimes  thousands,  of  workmen  and  serranta 
in  the  multifarious  o[>enitions  of  oolonieation,  should  have 
been  able  to  carry  on  its  buainess  for  a  period  of  more 
than  forty  years,  at  the  distance  of  sixteen  thousand  miles 
from  its  head  quarters  in  liondon,  without  absolute  rain- 
to  say  nothing  of  the  occasional  payment  of  handaome 
dividends — is  a  proof  of  the  wonderful  natural  riohes  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  of  the  valuable  privileges  enjoyed ; 
and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  io  no  other  part  of  the 
world  would  so  much  success  have  been  poasibla.  The 
disaatroas  results  which,  in  other  colonies  and  oounbiea,  havo 
almost  uniformly  attended  aimilar  associations,  although  &r 
less  extensive  and  less  widely  ramified  in  their  operations, 
ia  a  proof  that  vrithout  the  stimulus  of  private  gain,  joined 
to  constant  presence  and  active  superintendence  on  the  part 
of  those  who  embark  in  them,  pursuits  of  the  kind  uadar- 
taken  by  the  Australian  Agrioultural  Company  cannot  b* 
successful. 

Some  idea  of  the  character  and  magnitude  of  the  Ooio- 
pany's  operations  in  early  days  may  be  gained  from  an  enu- 
meration of  the  titles  or  designations  of  their  offieera.  Id 
addition  to  a  chief  commissioner,  there  were  in  the  colony 
an  assistant  commissioner,  a  secretary,  and  a  chief  clerk ;  a 
superintendent  and  an  assistant  superintendent  of  flocks;  a 
superintendent  of  agriculture,  a  superintendent  of  vorlca, 
a  superintendent  of  colleries,  a  chaplain,  and  a  auig«oo; 
while  the  board  of  management  in  London  consisted 
of  a  governor,  a  deputy-governor,  twelve  dirootors,  foor 
auditors,  and  a  secietiury.  The  Company's  monopoly  of  coal 
miaiag  must   have  produced   tery  great  profits,  although 
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tb«  tIoImb  tlins  aoquind  were  to  a  oonsicterable  extant  dis- 
sipated in  less  profitable  nadertaldngB,  and  very  little  went 
into  the  poolceto  of  the  sharAoldeTs.  That  the  monopoly 
was  injunons  to  the  colony  there  can  be  no  doubt,  tot  wtiil* 
the  quantity  of  coal  rused  by  the  Company  during  it* 
continuation  wab  leea  titan  60,000  tone  ananally,  the  amount 
produced  a  few  years  afterwards,  when  the  trade  was  thrown 
•open  to  oompetition,  reached  ten  times  that  qnantity.  This 
monopoly  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  im.proTidest  and 
short-sighted  things  of  whioh  the  British  GoTernment  was 
«Ter  guilty  in  connection  with  Australian  colonisation.  It  is 
due  to  the  Company,  Iiovrever,  to  say  that  while  it  existed  it 
was  exMcised  with  moderation,  and  was  relinquished  before 
the  full  term  expired,  because  public  opinion  demanded  ita 
abolition  as  an  iniqoity  and  an  injustice  which  ought  no  longer 
ta  be  tolerated. 


CHAPTER    II. 
irmaema  or   exflokation   imd   aETTLlHsMi— roBt   Micqobie — >0UTC> 

BAY.      UDUB    Aim    UOTEU-'s    lUUtlKABLE    CXPSDITKUI.     UILVILLE    ULIHB, 
~    ~  -,    AND    EINO    OBOta^t   BOOHD. 


Iif  accordance  with  the  lecommendationB  of  Mr.  Comr- 
misBtoner  Bigge,  in  hie  report  on  the  etate  of  the  colony, 
steps  were  taken  in  1822  for  the  formation  of  new  settlemenu 
conwderably  to  the  northward  of  Port  Jaokson,  in  order  to 
disperse  as  widely  as  poaeible  the  prison  population,  whieh 
under  <}oTemor  Mocquaiie  had  been  allowed  to  accumulate 
in  and  around  Sydney.  The  plaoe  fixed  upon  at  first  as  th* 
site  of  one  of  the  new  settlements  was  Port  Maoquarie,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Kastinga,  a  harbour  discovered  in  ISIS 
by  Mr.  Oxiey,  the  Surveyor-General,  when  on  hia  retuia 
£rom.  the  exploration  of  the  north-western  interior. 

Port  Maoquarie  is  distant  from  Sydney  about  175  miles. 
Shortly  after  its  diaoovery  it  was  visited  by  oedor  cutters,  and 
an  abundance  of  excellent  timber  procured  there,  and  th« 
nucleus  of  B  small  settlement  formed.  In  1S22  the  Govstb- 
ment  occupied  the  flaoe  with  a  number  «£  «oaFict8»  tad. 
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m&de  it  a  penal  establiBhment  for  doably-oonvicted  offsnders. 
This  was,  howeyei,  looked  upon  at  the  time  as  only  a  tem- 
porary measure,  oa,  aooording  to  an  official  report  of  that 
day,  "the  exoelleuoe  of  the  soil,  the  fineness  of  the  climate, 
and  its  oonvenient  diatanoe  from  Sydney,  made  Government 
onxiooa  to  throw  it  open  to  free  eettlere."  With  this  view 
the  Surveyor-General  was  directed,  in  the  following  year,  to 
examine  tiia  ooaat  mnch  further  to  the  north,  in  order  to  find 
more  suitable  sites  for  settlements,  to  which  the  Fort  Mao- 
guarie  prisoners  and  other  olfenders  might  be  transferred. 

The  published  aooounto  of  that  period  represent  Fort 
Maoquarie  as  a  sort  of  terrestrial  paradise,  and  the  prisoners 
who  were  sent  there  were  regarded  with  envy  by  others  of 
their  class  who  were  less  fortunate.  The  following  acconnt 
of  the  Btatd  and  prospects  of  the  settlement^  written  by  a 
gentleman  who  yisitea  it  in  the  latter  part  of  1823,  shows 
that,  if  it  was  a  fair  sample  of  snoh  places,  the  penal  estab- 
lishments of  the  old  oonvict  times  weie  by  no  means  very 
unpleasant  places  to  live  in  : — 

"  We  landed  on  the  rooks  to  the  south  of  the  entrance,  and 
found  Captain  AUman,  the  commandant,  awaiting  our  arrival, 
with  Lieutenants  Wilson  and  Roberts,  and  Assistant-Snrgeon 
fenton,  all  of  the  48th  regiment  They  conducted  na  to 
Govemment-honse,  where  we  breakfasted,  and  then  walked 
out  to  see  the  place,  accompanied  by  Capt^  Allman.  Con- 
Bidering  that  the  aite  on  which  the  town  now  stands  was  two 
years  ago  covered  with  immenee  forest  trees  and  thick 
brush-wood,  it  is  quite  incredible  to  what  a  state  of  per- 
fection the  place  has  been  brought  by  the  indefatigablfl 
activity  of  the  oonunandont.  The  Government-house  stands 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  on  a  handsome  esplanade, 
open  to  the  sea.  To  the  northward,  on  a  rising  groand, 
wiioh  commands  the  whole  town,  ars  the  military  barrack^ 
calculated  to  hold  150  men,  each  of  the  married  men  having 
a  small  cottage  and  garden.  On  the  right  of  the  hill  ore  two 
handsome  cottages,  which  are  used  as  offloers'  quarters.  The 
remainder  of  the  town,  which  is  extremely  clean,  is  entirely 
occupied  by  the  prisoners,  who  are  kept  as  distinct  aa  possible 
from  the  military,  and  who  have  each  a  small  but  neat  hut, 
constructed  of  split-wood,  lathed,  plastered,  and  white- 
washed, with  a  garden  attached.  The  sites  of  the  sboots, 
intended  to  be  built  as  the  population  of  the  town  increase^ 
are  regularly  laid  out  and  fenced;  the  spaces  between  them 
are  at  present  occupied  as  gardens  and  plantations  of  maixe. 
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sugar-cane,  <&c.,  the  latter  of  whioh  appears  to  thrive 
remarkably  well,  and  will,  I  doubt  not,  at  some  future  period 
form  a  lucrative  article  of  export  ijrom  this  aatablislunent. 
We  dined  at  the  Govemmant-honee,  and  a  tow  of  us  walking 
down  b)  the  beach  after  dinner,  were  highly  amneed  by  a 
dance  among  the  natives.  These  people  are  a  much  finer 
race  than  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney,  many  of 
them  being  upwards  of  six  feet  high.  Their  features  are  also 
more  expreaeive  of  intellect,  and  their  limbs  better  formed 
than  any  I  had  before  seen.  Some  of  the  more  civilised  are 
viotnalled  iJrom  the  King's  store  of  the  settlement,  and,  in 
return,  perform  some  of  the  dntlea  of  constable,  in  a  more 
efficient  manner  than  any  European  possibly  oould.  When- 
ever, as  frequently  happens,  any  of  the  prisoners  attempt  to 
escape  inte  the  woods,  they  are  instantly  puiened  by  eome  of 
this  black  police,  who  possess  a  wonderful  facility  in  tracing 
them;  and  being  furmabed  with  fire-arm^,  they  seldom  fau 
to  bring  them  back  alive  or  dead,  for  which  they  are 
reward^  with  blankets,  spirito,  <&c ;  but  should  the  run- 
aways even  escape  the  block  police,  they  are  almost  sura  to 
perish  by  hanger  or  the  hostility  of  the  other  Indians. 
Having  spent  another  day  very  pleasantly  with  Captain 
JiUman  and  hie  ofBcers,  we  left  Port  Macquarie  with  much 
regret,  having  been  entertained  there  in  a  style  which  was 
far  superior  to  any  thing  we  oould  have  expected  in  so  recent 
an  establishment,  and  which  could  only  be  exceeded  by  the 
extreme  kindness  and  polite  hospitality  of  every  officer  con- 
nected with  the  settlement." 

Fort  Macquarie,  however,  partly  from  a  bar  at  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour,  and  partly  from  the  limited  extent  of  good 
grazing  land  in  the  district,  has  hardly  answered  the  sanguine 
expectations  which  were  formed  at  that  stage  of  its  history. 
But  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  and  highly  creditable  to  the 
sagacity  of  the  author  of  the  above  aocount,  that  he  should 
have  noticed  at  that  early  period  the  suitability  of  the  soil 
and  climate  for  the  production  of  sugar.  Recent  experimente 
have  verified  the  truth  of  his  opinions,  and  excellent  sugar 
has  lately  been  produced  there. 

In  pursuance  of  the  intention  of  transferring  the  Port 
Macquarie  establishment  to  a  more  northerly  settlement,  Mr. 
Oxley  left  Port  Jackeon  on  the  23rd  October,  1823,  in  the 
cutter  Mermdd,  to  examine  Port  Curtis,  a  harbour  which 
nearly  a  quarter  of  ..a  century  before  had  been  entered  and 
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described  by  Oaptain  Flindere.  Failing  to  discorer  an 
eligible  eite  foi  Bettlement  there,  he  van  to  examine  Port 
Bowen,  Moreton  Bay,  and  other  harboora  on  the  ooaat  of 
■what  is  now  the  colony  of  Queensland.  The  Surveyor- 
General  yraa  accompanied  on  this  expedition  by  lieutenant 
Sidrling,  and  Ur.  John  Uni&cke.  The  Mermaid  reached  Fort 
Curtis  on  November  6tb,  and  came  to  an  anchor  inside 
Gatoombe  Head.  On  the  following  day  they  landed  to 
explore  the  ooontry,  and  after  several  days'  examination, 
during  which  the  Boyns  river  was  disoovered,  they  oams  to 
the  oonolusion  that  the  plaoe  wan  wholly  unfitted  for  a 
settlement.  The  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne  was 
deaoribed  as  admirably  Buit«d  to  the  growtli  of  cotton  tad 
sugar ;  but,  says  Ur.  iJniacke,  in  other  places  "  the  country 
passed  over  waa  the  most  unpromising  we  ever  saw,  the  only 
vegetable  productions  being  coarse  grass  and  stunted  gum 
treee." 

Betaming  then  to  the  southwai^,  the  Sfermaid  reaohed 
Moreton  Bay  oo  the  29th  November,  and  anchored  at  the 
mouth  of  Pumioe-Btooe  Biver,  the  very  plaoe  where  Flinders 
had  anchored  twenty-two  years  before ;  and  which,  as  they 
believed,  no  European  had  visited  in  the  iutervaL  Scarcely 
bad  they  landed  when  a  number  of  men,  supposed  t«  be 
Datives,  were  seen  approaching  the  vesseL  When  they  got 
near,  however,  the  man  who  was  foremost  was  perceived  to 
be  of  a  mach  lighter  color  than  the  others,  and  so  eoon  ss 
he  waa  within  speaking  distanoe  he  hailed  them  in  Bnglieb. 
He  was  perfectly  naked,  although  painted  in  the  native 
fitshion,  and  seemed  wild  with  delight  at  having  discovered 
his  countrymen.  "He  was  so  bewildered  with  joy,"  says 
Mr.  Uniaoke,  in  his  account  of  the  oiroumstanoe,  "  that  we 
oonld  make  very  little  out  of  his  story  that  night ;  so  having 
distributed  a  few  knives,  handkerchief^  ^,  among  the 
friendly  blacks,  we  returned  on  board,  taking  him  with  oa." 

As  Uiis  man  and  his  shipwrecked  companions  had  some 
months  previously  made  the  discovery  of  the  Brisbane  river, 
one  of  the  finest  streams  on  the  easteni  ooast  of  Australia,  and 
as  the  story  of  their  adventures  is  a  very  remarkable  one,  it 
will,  perhaps,  be  well  to  notice  it  before  proceeding  further 
with  the  account  of  the  explorations  of  the  Surveyor-General 
and  his  party. 

He  said  his  name  was  Thomas  Famphle^  and  that  with 
three  other  men  he  had  left  Sydney  In  a  sotall  coasting  craft 
on  the  21at  March— more  than  eight  months  previouo— to 
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proooTB  a.  oargo  of  oedar  at  lUawarra.  They  expsrienoed  a 
TOiy  heavy  gtde  BhorQy  after  leaTiag  port^  and  nere  diiT«n 
oat  to  aea  with  rery  little  water  on  Doard.  They  had  no 
knowledge  of  theii  position,  as  they  were  almost  ignonuit  of 
navigation,  bat  believed  that  daring  the  atorm  they  had  been 
driven  far  to  the  southward,  and  that  when  it  abated  they 
were  off  Van  Biemen's  Land.  They  aooordingly  steered 
north,  aa  well  as  they  could  guess  by  the  sun,  with  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  reach  Port  Jaokaon.  Their  water,  however, 
was  soon  exhausted,  and  on  the  thirteenth  day,  one  of  their 
namber,  an  old  man-of-wars-maa  named  Thompson,  beoame 
raving  mad  and  died  a  few  days  afterwards.  A  ahowsr  of 
rain  at  length  partially  supplied  their  wants;  and  still 
steering  north,  on  the  13th  April — the  twenty-fourth  day  of 
their  Bufferings — they  made  the  land;  and  in  their  eagemeas 
to  reach  a  small  stream  of  wat«r  whioh  they  perceived  on 
approaching  a  sandy  cove,  they  ran  their  boat  on  shore  at  a 
place  where  in  a  few  minutes  it  was  dashed  to  pieces,  "  No 
Booner  did  my  foot  touoh  the  ground,"  said  Pamphlet,  "than 
I  ran  to  the  fresh  water,  and  lying  down  by  it,  I  drank  like 
a  horse.  The  eagerness  of  my  companions  for  fresh  water 
even  exceeded  mine.  I  had  brought  on  shore  a  tin  pint  pot^ 
and  Parsone  emptied  tiiis  thirteen  times  in  aucoession,  while 
Tinnegan  lay  down  in  the  water,  and  drank  to  suoh  excess 
that  hie  stomach  could  not  retain  it,  but  threw  it  all  np 
again.  This  he  repeated  font  several  times."  They  had 
stripped  off  their  clothes  for  the  purpose  of  swimming 
ashore,  acd  woru  uU  perfectly  naked.  On  the  breaking  up 
of  the  boat  some  bags  of  ffour  were  washed  on  shore,  and 
they  secured  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  each,  being  as 
much  as  in  their  exhausted  state  they  were  able  to  carry. 
Being  still  under  the  impression  that  they  were  far  to  the 
south  of  Sydney,  they  set  out  along  the  shore  in  a  northerly 
direction,  and  alter  travelling  for  a  considerable  distance  fell 
in  with  a  tribe  of  natives  by  whom  they  were  kindly  treated. 
They  continued  their  journey  towards  the  north  for  several 
days,  and  at  length  found  they  were  on  on  island.  This  must 
have  been  Stradbroke  Island,  whose  western  shore  forms  the 
south-eastern  boundary  of  Morctou  Bay.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  the  natives,  they  were  at  length  enabled  to  cross  to 
the  mainland,  where  Ihey  again  commenced  their  journey 
towards  the  north,  but  the  impediments  were  so  many,  and 
their  progress  so  slow  along  the  shore,  that  they  at  last 
determined  to  make  a  canoe  by  cutting  down  a  large  tree  and 


hollowing  it  out  with  a  small  hatchet,  which  they  had  fortn- 
nately  saved  £roiii  the  wreck.  They  worked  at  the  eaooe 
from  daylight  till  dark  for  nearly  three  montha,  being  snpj^iai 
with  food,  consisting  of  fleh  and  fem-roo^  by  the  natiTes 
during  the  whole  time.  The  oanoo  when  oomplsted,  notwith- 
standuig  the  great  labonr  bestowed  upon  it,  sppeara  to  have 
been  a  very  poor  one,  for,  soon  after  they  had  started  in  i^ 
on  meeting  with  a  wide  opening,  which  appeared  to  be  thft 
entrance  to  a  large  river,  tiiey  were  a&aid  to  venture  aoroes, 
but  abandoned  their  craft  and  agiun  took  to  the  shore,  intend- 
ing to  follow  up  the  river  nntil  they  found  a  place  where  they 
oould  cross  in  safety.  In  proceeding  up  thia  river,  whioh 
proved  to  be  the  stream  afterwards  named  the  Brisbane, 
they  were  impeded  by  numbere  of  salt-water  creeks,  which 
they  were  obliged  to  head,  being  too  weak,  from  living 
entirely  on  fern  root,  to  swim  them.  They  wen  about  » 
month  before  they  arrived  at  a  place  were  they  auoeeeded  ut 
crossing,  and  where  they  discovered  two  canoes,  which  they 
took,  and  by  this  means  came  down  the  streim  in  a  few  days. 
On  arriving  at  its  mouth  they  again  struck  off  northvraid, 
but  meeting  with  laige  parties  of  natives,  who  behaved  in  a 
very  friendly  manner,  and  desired  them  to  remain,  they  made 
very  little  progress.  While  amongst  these  friendly  savages 
the  three  white  men  were  frequently  separated  from  eaoh 
other,  and  were  taken  by  their  black  friends  to  engage  in 
hostile  enooontere  with  other  tribes.  It  was  on  one  of  theB» 
oocaeions,  when  Pamphlet  was  left  on  the  shore  vrith  but  a 
few  of  his  aboriginal  friends,  that  the  Mermaid  entered  the' 
bay.    What  followed  is  related  in  his  own  words : 

"  At  last,  one  evening,  as  I  was  sitting  by  the  An  and  the- 
blaoke  were  roasting  fish  for  me,  I  heard  some  natives 
shouting  on  the  beach  and  calling  me :  apon  which  I  rose  and 
walked  slowly  towards  them  ;  but  what  was  my  astonish- 
ment and  delight,  when  I  saw  a  cutter  under  full  sail  standing 
up  the  bay,  abont  three  miles  from  where  we  stood!  I 
instantly  made  towards  her  with  all  the  speed  I  oould, 
followed  by  a  number  of  the  natives ;  but  before  I  had  rua 
half  the  ^atanoe,  she  came  to   an  anchor  within  half  a 

?narter  of  a  mile  of  the  shore.  On  coming  abreast  the  vaasel 
huled  her,  and  was  immediately  answered ;  and  shortly 
afterwards  a  boat  pushed  off  from  her,  from  which  landed 
Mr.  Oxley,  the  Surveyor-General,  Lieutenant  Stirling  of  the 
Buffs,  and  Mr.  Uniaoke.  I  now  learned,  to  my  great  surpriae, 
that  I  was  at  least  five  hundred  miles  to  toe  northward  of 
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Fort  Jbc^sod,  instead  of  beiDg,  as  we  always  inmgiDed,  to  the 
Bontliward  of  Jervis'e  Bay.  I  was  taken  on  boanl  the  veasel 
that  eyening,  where,  alter  I  was  cleaned,  I  was  decently 
clothed  and  hamaoBly  treated  ;  but  my  head  and  heart  were 
BO  much  a£Feated  by  this  anezpected  tnrn  of  fort  one,  that  I 
was  onable  to  answer  any  qaestione  that  were  put  to  me  that 
night  The  nest  morning,  howeveT,  I  beoame  more  collected ; 
And  in  the  oonrae  of  the  day  my  satisfaction  was  greatly 
inoreased  by  the  retnm  of  Finnegan,  who  ezperienoed  the 
same  Hnd  treatment  that  I  had  previously  done.  I  now 
found  that  npwarde  of  eight  months  had  elapsed  since  I  left 
Sydney;  eonsequently,  I  had  spent  nearly  five  of  them  with 
these  hospitable  natives  of  Moreton  Bay,  Their  behavionr  to 
nte  and  my  oompanions  had  been  so  invariably  bind  and 
^neroos,  that,  notwithstanding  the  delight  I  felt  at  the  idea 
of  onoe  more  retnmiDg  to  my  home,  I  did  not  leave  them 
without  sincere  regret. 

Mr.  Oxiey  and  Lieutenant  Stirling,  on  learning  from 
Pamphlet  that  he  and  his  oompanions  had  disDOvered  a  large 
river,  set  out  on  the  following  morning  to  explore  it,  taking 
Knnigan,  one  of  the  shipwrecked  men,  with  him  as  a  guide. 
This  was  on  the  1st  December,  1823.  On  the  following 
morning  they  reached  the  month  of  the  stream.  Hi.  Oxley's 
namtiye  gives  the  following  aooount  of  their  proceed- 
ings :— 

"Sarly  on  the  second  day  (December  2nd),  in  pursuing 
our  examination,  we  had  the  satisfaotion  to  find  the  tide 
sweeping  us  up  a  considerable  opening  between  the  First 
Islands  and  the  mainland.  The  muddinesa  of  the  water,  and 
the  abundance  of  fresh-water  mollusca,  convinced  ns  we 
were  entering  a  large  river;  and  a  few  honre  ended  oar 
anxiety  on  that  point,  by  the  water  becoming  perfectly  fresh, 
while  no  diminution  had  token  place  in  the  size  of  the  river, 
after  passing  what  I  have  called  Sea  Beach.  Our  progress 
up  the  river  was  necessarily  retarded  by  the  obligation  of 
making  a  running  survey  during  our  passage.  At  sunset  we 
Iiad  proceeded  up  the  river  about  twenty  mUes  The  scenery 
was  peculiarly  Beautiful — the  oountir  on  the  banks  alter- 
nately hilly  and  level,  but  sot  fioodea — the  soil  of  the  finest 
desGriptioB  of  brush  land,  on  which  grew  timbei  of  great 
magmtude  of  various  species,  some  of  which  were  unknown 
to  us.  Among  others  a  magniEcent  species  of  pine  was  in 
great  abundonoe.  The  timber  on  the  hills  was  also  good; 
and  to  the  sonth-eas^  a  little  distant  from  the  liyer,  were 
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seTerftl  bnisbes  or  forests  of  tlie  common  Auatrtlian  cypresa- 
tree  (Callitria  Auetralie)  of  large  size.  Up  to  this  point  the 
river  WEB  navigable  for  yessela  of  oonsiderable  burthen,  if 
not  drawing  more  tban  aixteea  feet  water.  The  tide  rose 
about  five  feet,  being  the  same  as  at  the  enttanoa. 

"  The  next  day  the  examination  of  the  river  was  reanmed ; 
and,  with  increased  eadafaotion,  we  proceeded  about  thirty 
milee  farther,  no  diminution  having  taken  plaoo  either  in  the 
breadth  or  the  depth  of  it,  except  that  in  one  pUoe,  to  the 
extent  of  nbout  thirty  yards,  a  ridge  of  detaohed  rooks  stretched 
soroBB,  having  not  more  than  twelve  feet  at  high  water. 
From  this  point  to  Termination  Hill,  the  river  oontinuod  of 
nearly  uniform  size ;  the  country  being  of  a  very  snperior 
description,  and  equally  well  adapted  for  cultivation  and  for 

Cing ;  the  timber  abundant^  and  fit  for  all  the  purposes  of 
estiQ  UBB  or  exportation,  while  the  pine-treesj  if  they 
should  prove  of  good  quality,  were  of  a  scantling  sufficient 
for  the  topmasts  of  large  ships.  Some  were  measured 
upwards  of  thirty  inches  in  diameter,  and  &om  fifty  to 
eighty  feet  without  a  branch. 

"The  boat's  crew  were  so  exhausted  by  their  oonat&nt 
exertions  under  a  vertical  sun,  that  I  was  moat  reluotaatly 
compelled  to  relinquish  my  intention  of  proceeding  to  the 
teimination  of  tide-water.  At  this  place  the  tide  rose  abont 
four  feet  six  inches,  the  force  of  the  ebb-tide  and  corrent 
united  being  little  greatei  than  the  flood-dda — a  proof  of  its 
flowing  through  a  very  level  country.  Nothing,  however, 
indicated  that  I  ehouid  speedily  arrive  at  that  termination ; 
and  being  upwards  of  sevdnty  miles  from  the  vessel,  with 
not  mora  than  another  day's  provieions  (not  having  expected 
to  moke  snoh  a  discovery),  I  landed  on  the  south  shora  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  the  surrounding  country." 

The  river  was  named  the  Brisbane  in  honour  of  the 
Governor.  On  examiuation,  the  surrounding  oounby  ftiUy 
bore  out  the  expectations  which  its  first  appearance  had 
raised,  and  Mr.  Oxley  returned  to  Sydney  elated  at  having 
discovered  so  fine  a  river  and  ao  suitable  a  site  for  a  new 
aetUemenL  It  is  a  curious  &ct^  however,  that  in  the  official 
account  which  he  prepared  on  his  return,  he  makes  no 
reference  whatever  to  having  rescued  the  shipwrecked  men, 
nor  does  he  allude  in  the  most  distant  manner  to  having 
received  any  information  from  any  one  respecting  the  exist- 
ence of  the  river  prior  to  entating  it  bimsBlt  On  the 
'lontrary,  it  wUl  bo  seen  that  in  the  passage  above  quoted  be 
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Bcoonsts  for  haying  only  one  day's  proTisions  nitli  bim  in 
going  np  the  river  by  stating  that  he  had  no  expeotation  of 
making  such  a  diecoyery.  It  was  only  on  the  puoUoation  of 
Pamphlet's  narratiys  by  Mr.  Uaiocke  that  the  pablio  became 
aware  of  the  real  facta  relatiye  to  the  discayery  of  the 
Briabane,  and  the  splendid  oountry  on  its  banks,  which  has 
now  become  the  site  of  one  of  the  most  flourishing  colonies 
ever  founded  by  Snglishmeu. 

Wi.  Oxley,  not  unnaturally,  came  to  the  oonalnsioa  that 
the  Brisbane  was  the  outlet  of  tho  Macqnarie,  the  Castlereagh, 
and  other  streamH  seen  by  him  in  his  jeurney  to  the  north- 
western  interior  in  1818,  when  driyen  back  by  the  great 
marshes  which  he  then  took  to  be  the  margin  of  an  inland 
sea.  He  was  as  muoh  mistaken  in  one  supposition  as  the 
other ;  and  was  indeed  singularly  unfortunate  in  almost 
every  one  of  the  speouladans  he  indulged  in  on  the  interior 
features  and  geography  of  the  land  he  spent  the  best  years  of 
his  life  in  endeavouring  to  explore. 

Soon  after  the  retam  of  the  Surveyor-General  to  Sydney, 
-with  the  news  of  the  discovery  of  tlie  Briabane,  preparations 
were  made  for  forming  the  intended  penal  eetUement  on  its 
banks.  This  intention  was  carried  into  effect  in  the  month  of 
Angnst  foUoniug  (1824),  by  a  detaohment  of  the  40th  regi- 
ment, and  a  number  of  prisoners,  in  chaups  of  Lieutenant 
Hiller,  who  was  the  first  oommandant  of  the  new  eettle- 
meat 

An  exploring  ^cpediiion  towards  the  south,  nndertaken  in 
1824  by  Messrs.  Elume  and  Hovell,  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  enterprises  ever  accomplished  in  the  oauee 
of  Australian  discovery.  The  adventure  was  entered  upon  by 
these  gentlemen  partly  on  their  own  account  and  partly  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Government,  whioh  provided  a  small 
portion  of  the  outfit,  with  the  promise  of  payment  and  of 
grants  of  land  if  success  crowned  the  eEFort  The  principal 
objects  of  the  expedition  were  to  ascertain  if  any  large  rivers 
feU  into  the  sea  on  the  southern  coast,  and  what  was  the 
character  of  the  country  !n  that  direction  beyond  the  districts 
already  explored.  Mr.  Hume,  whose  name  has  before  been 
mentioned  in  these  pages,  was  a  natiye  of  Farramatta.  He 
hod  the  character  of  being  a  young  man  of  great  daring  and 
energy,  as  well  as  an  excellent  bushman ;  Mr.  Hovell,  was  a 
settler,  who  bad  been  a  sea  captain,  and  was  also  a  man  of 
great  intelligence  and  enterprise. 
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The  jonrnev  whiob  tliey  tmdertook  was  as  sncceaafol  as  it 
vas  remarkable  ;  and  whether  we  ooneider  the  Bmallness  of 
the  party,  the  simple  and  inexpenaive  nature  of  their  appli- 
anoes,  the  difBoultiee  oTeTooma,  the  adrantagee  their  djsioo- 
Teries  conferred,  or  the  shortneaa  of  the  time  in  which  the 
undeitahiiig  was  acoompIiBhed,  their  achisTament  defiarreH  to 
be  plaoed  in  the  foremoat  rank  ia  the  aanala  of  Anatialiaii. 
exploration.  The  Surveyor-General  of  the  colony,  Mr.  Oxiey, 
had  long  before  pronounced  the  greater  portion  of  the  oonnt^ 
traversed  by  them  to  be  "  uaelaaa  for  all  the  parposea  of 
civiliead  man,"  and  uninhabitable  if  not  impassanle ;  and  ia 
hia  account  of  his  attempts  to  penetrate  to  the  aonthward  ia 

1823,  when  Menaro  Plaina  were  discovered,  he  sud  he  had 
demonatrated  beyond  a  doubt  that  no  river  could  fall  into  the 
sea  between  Cape  Otway  and  Spencer's  Oulf ;  although  further 
examination  proved  that  the  drainage  of  almoat  half  the  Aus- 
tralian continent  there  found  tts  way  to  the  ocean  by  means 
of  the  Murray,  ona  of  the  finest  rivers  in  the  world.  Mr.  W.  C 
Wentworth,  in  his  historr  of  the  colony,  had  ai^ned  Tery 
forcibly  agunst  the  conclusions  to  whi(di  Mr.  Uxley  had 
arrived ;  and  it  was  mainly  through  the  influence  of  tliOM 
who  donbted  the  correctnesa  of  the  Surveyor-General's 
theories,  and  refaaed  to  acquiesce  in  his  nnfavoorable  repi^ 
sentatione,  that  the  expedition  under  Messrs.  Hovell  and 
Home  was  deepatohed.  Their  outfit  was  of  a  very  oheap  and 
unpretending  deaoription.  The  Government  supplied  six 
paoksaddles,  some  slope  and  blankets,  six  mngketa,  a  tent  and 
a  tarpaulin,  to  be  returned  at  the  termination  of  the  jonrney. 
The  proviaiona  and  all  other  appliances  were  provided  by  the 
leadera  and  their  friends.  The  party,  inolosive  of  Meaar^ 
Hovell  and  Hume,  consisted  of  but  eight  persons.  They  set 
out  &om  Mr.  Hume's  farm,  near  Appin,  on  the  2nd  October, 

1824,  and  reached  the  then  most  distant  out-atation  towards 
the  Bonth-wefi^  about  a  hundred  and  aixty^ve  miles  &om 
Sydney,  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month.  On  the  19th, 
having  passed  Yarrh^-or,  as  they  are  now  called,  Taas 
Plains^— they  reaohnd  the  banks  of  the  Mnrnimbidges  Biver, 
and  encountered  their  first  difficulty  in  attempting  to  cross  it. 
The  timber  growing  on  its  banks,  like  that  of  many  AoBtraliaa 
treee,  was  too  heavy  to  flcat,  and  they  were  thus  prevented 
from  uaiug  it  for  making  a  rafL  Its  bark  waa  likewiee 
unsuitable  for  this  purpose.  They  therefore  determined  to 
i.ttempt  to  make  a  boat  of  the  body  of  one  of  their  carts, 
yjjich  they  atripped  of  its  axle,  wheels,  and  shafts  and 
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seonnly  covered  with  s  tarpanliii ;  it  wu  thna  readilr  oon- 
verted  into  a  tolerably  good  boat ;  and  was  founa  both 
Bofflciently  buoyant  and  not  too  orank.  "  The  oext  step  wM 
to  convey  the  end  of  a  stout  lope  to  the  opposite  bank,  toi  the 
purpose  of  plying  their  boat  oaokwards  and  forwards  across 
the  stream ;  to  effect  which  object,  Mr.  Hnme,  with  one  of 
the  men,  undertook  the  dangerous  ententrise  of  swimming 
aorosB  the  river,  taking  with  them  a  emali  line,  of  about  six 
fbet  long,  which  they  carried  between  their  teeth :  and  to  tho 
bite  or  middle  of  which  was  attached  a  line  of  a  eimilar 
description,  bat  of  suffloient  length  to  reach  acroBs  the  stream. 
This  was  not  done  without  great  difBculty  and  some  danger, 
both  from  the  rapidity  of  the  cuirent,  and  the  great  pressure 
of  the  water  on  a  length  of  line  so  oonelderable  ;  the  weight 
of  the  latter  not  only  retarding  the  piQgtess  of  the  swimmers, 
but  at  times  dragging  them  fJmost  under  the  water,  bo  that 
they  were  swept  down  the  river  a  considerable  distance  erd 
they  oould  leacn  the  oppoeite  bank.  One  of  the  ends  of  their 
intended  tow-rope  was  now  conveyed  across  the  river  by 
means  of  the  line,  and  every  thing  being  in  readiness,  the 
boati  carrying  not  less  than  six  or  seven  cwt,  made  ite  first 
trip.  The  bullocks  and  horses  were  then  conducted  aorosa 
separately ;  some  of  the  bullocks  being  in  a  state  of  almost 
oomplete  aabmersian  during  the  operation,  and  one  of  them 
becoming  turned  upon  its  back,  and  oontanuing  in  this  posi- 
tion a  considerable  part  of  the  passage.  Thsse  difflcoltieB 
were  attributable  partly  to  the  caftle  not  being  sooostomed  to 
swimming,  and  putly  to  the  dangerous  rapidity  of  tlie  stream  ; 
which,  with  the  roughness  of  the  weather,  and  the  nnosual 
coldness  of  the  water,  contributed  to  render  this  undertaking 
to  the  swimmers  at  leae^  not  less  nnpleasant  than  it  was 
evidently  hazardous." 

Leaving  the  banks  of  this  fine  river,  they  crossed  high 
limestone  ranges,  from  the  enrnmite  of  which  extensive 
views  were  obtained  over  meadow-like  traoto  of  country, 
covered  with  the  riohest  herbage,  and  superior  to  anything 
they  had  ever  before  seen.  "  £aoh  of  these  beautiful 
meadows,"  eavs  their  narrative,  "  was  skirted  by  foiest^  and 
this  again  walled  in  bjBt«ep  mountains  or  hills.  The  general 
sward  of  these  meadows  consisted  not  only  of  a  fine  grass 
like  English  rye-grass,  bat  also  of  other  giasse?,  similar  to 
clover,  Inoeme,  and  bomet"  On  the  24th,  their  coarse  was 
obebnioted  by  what  seemed  an  impenetrable  mountain  barrier. 
The  two  leadfirs  of  the  party  here  separated,  in  order  the  better 
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to  dieoover  a  pass  throngh  wluoh  the;  might  advance.  Ur. 
Hume,  with  two  of  thtt  men,  took  a  direotiou  8.W. ;  and,  after 
proceeding  about  two  miles,  met  with  a  chain  of  ponds, 
extending  in  the  direotion  of  his  route,  and  tenninatdng  in  a 
stream.  This  &6j  succeeded  in  traoing,  though  not  without 
much  difflcnlty,  until  bending  about  due  west,  and  descending 
rapidly  through  a  narrow  ahasm,  it  ponied  its  waters  into 
another  stream,  which  it  met  at  right  angles  on  the  western 
aspect  of  the  range  before  mentioned.  This  latter  stream 
was  about  twenty  yards  wide,  flowing  rapidly  over  pebbles 
and  loose  fragments  of  rock.  On  its  oppoeit«  bank  was  a 
beautiful  valley,  bounded  on  the  west  by  an  almost  perpen- 
dioular  range,  extending  parallel  with  the  one  throngh  which 
they  had  just  paaeed.  Mr.  Hume  being  satisfled  of  the 
practicability  of  the  pass  which  he  had  discovered,  the  whole 
party  the  next  day  descended  with  safety  through  it,  and  on 
the  following  morning  the  supplies,  as  well  as  the  carta  were 
got  across  the  stream.  Here  they  were  obliged  to  leave  their 
carts,  as  &om  the  mountainous  character  of  the  country  it 
had  become  impracticable  to  take  them  further  They  loaded 
each  of  their  bullocks  with  a  burthen  of  three  hondred 
weight.  This  proved  to  be  one  of  the  moat  difficult  por- 
(ions  of  their  journey,  and  for  eome  days  they  were  involved 
in  a  labyrinth  of  gulleys  and  precipices,  but  vrith  admirable 
perseverance  they  continued  their  efforts,  and  on  the  29th 
Ootober  reached,  unespeotedly,  a  broad  flat  table  land,  but  so 
thiokly  wooded  that  their  forward  view  was  utterly  inter- 
cepted, and  their  coarse  rendered  almost  impraotieable  by 
immense  quantities  of  dead  timber.  They  had  ^quently  to 
unload  their  cattle  to  croea  streama  and  swamps,  and  even 
then  the  beasts  were  unable  to  effeot  a  paasage  without 
considerable  difficulty.  They  reached  the  western  edge  of 
this  table  land  on  the  3Ist,  and,  continues  this  narradve, 
"  if  the  sight  of  the  descent  was  terrific,  the  idea  of  pas^ng 
down  it  was  yet  more  so."  After  some  deliberation,  however, 
they  determined  on  making  the  attempt,  although  not  able  to 
discover  any  place  very  favourable  for  their  purpose.  About 
half-past  two  o'clock  they  commenced  operations,  by  first 
sending  down  the  bullocks,  and  in  an  hour  and  a  half  the 
whole  party  arrived  safe  at  the  foot  of  the  upper  division  of 
the  desotint^  when  after  some  minutes'  rest  upon  a  rooky  shelf 
projecting  a  few  yards  from  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  they 
recommenced  their  paasage  down  the  seocmd  stage  of  the 
descend  which  is  considerably  less  steep  thaa  ttw  fi»nner. 
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At  the  foot  of  this  »age,  in  tbe  distance,  they  perceived  a 
email  riTSt,  wi^  flue  pasturage  on  its  banks,  at  which  they 
arrived  about  half-past  five  o'^ook. 

The  natives  of  this  part  appeared  to  be  numerona.  The 
fires  were  seen  in  different  directions,  and  their  hats  or  campe 
(constmoted  in  the  same  manner  as  those  in  the  settled  parte 
of  the  country),  were  frequently  met  with ;  they  were  ssTsral 
times  bailed,  but  oould  not,  althongh  they  replied,  be  induced 
to  approaoh. 

In  effecting  their  desoent  &om  tlie  mountains,  they  nearly 
lost  one  of  ^e  party,  as  well  as  a  bullock  ;  the  animal  bad 
&llen  when  it  bad  reaobed  about  two-Uiirde  down  the 
mountain,  in  oonsequenoe  of  tbe  slipping  of  a  stone  from 
under  its  feet,  and  m  its  fall,  it  bad  forced  down  with  it  the 
man  wbo  was  leading  it.  But  tbeir  fall  was  intercepted  by 
a  large  tree,  and  tbe  man,  as  well  aa  the  animal,  was  thus 
prevented  {lom.  being  dashed  to  pieces.  The  man,  however, 
unfortunately,  was  much  hurt. 

The  narrative  of  this  portion  of  their  journey  bears  very 
strong  testimony  to  the  extraordinary  endurance,  intelligence, 
and  patienoe  of  bullocks  in  ascending  and  descending  moun- 
tains and  in  crossing  swamps  and  rivers-  Never,  it  says,  was 
the  great  superiority  of  bullocks  to  horses  for  journeys  of 
this  description  more  observable  than  in  the  passage  of  this 
difficult  and  dangerous  descent.  Tbe  horses,  it  bad  become 
indispensable  to  unload,  and  to  oonduct  eocb  separately  wlQi 
great  care ;  but  if  one  of  the  bullocks  be  led,  the  rest  follow  ; 
tbe  horse  is  timid  and  hurried  in  its  action  in  plaoea  where 
there  is  danger;  the  buUook  is  steady  and  cautious.  If  the 
latter  slip  in  its  ascent,  or  if  the  acclivity  be  too  steep  for  its 
usual  mode  of  progression,  the  animal  kneels  down,  and 
sorambles  up  in  tbis  postnre.  If  it  be  descending,  and 
becomes  placed  in  a  similar  predicament,  it  sits  down  and 
turns  its  bead  round  towards  the  ascent,  as  if  to  balance  the 
body.  For  tbe  crossing  of  ur>soand  or  boggy  ground,  tbe 
atruoture  of  its  hoof  is  partionlarty  adapted,  wbile  tbe  foot  of 
the  horse,  on  the  contrary,  is  ill  suitea  for  this  purpose,  and 
for  which  the  fears,  and  consequent  agitation  of  the  animal, 
render  it  nnfiL 

On  the  6tb  November  tbey  came  in  sight  of  tbe  mountains 
afterwards  designated  tbe  Auetralian  Alps.  Messrs.  Hume 
and  Hovell,  having  ascended  tbe  side  of  a  range,  "  were 
suddenly  surprised  by  a  sight,  in  tbe  atmost  degree  magni- 
ficent.    Mountains,  of  a  conoidal  form,  and  of  an  immense 
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heigbt,  and  some  of  Uiem  oorered  about  one-fonrfh  of  Uiar 
he^ht  with  enow,  were  Been  extendiDg  eemioiioalai'Iy  from 
the.  8.  E.  to  S.  S.  W.  at  the  aappoaed  dlstanoe  of  about  twenty 
miles.  The  sun  was  bHght  (it  wae  about  Un  or  eleTen  in 
the  forenoon),  asd  gave  them  a  most  brilliant  appea[ranoe. 
The  mountains  wHoh  they  had  hitherto  seen,  oompeu«d  with 
these  stupendous  elevations,  were  no  more  than  hillookB ; 
their  f6rm,  aa  well  as  their  general  oharaoter,  were  also 
disumilar.  The  men  had  no  sooner  heard  of  this  onexpeoted 
and  interesting  scene  than,  catching  the  enthnsiasm,  they  ran 
to  the  spot  where  their  leaders  were  standing,  and  wera  no 
less  BUTprised  than  delighted  at  the  preemlnenUf  grand  and 
beaatifiu  apeotacle." 

They  peioeived  from  the  character  of  both  die  mountain 
range  on  which  they  were  atanding,  and  of  the  oonntry  im- 
mediately beyond  them,  that  their  progress  in  the  direction 
of  these  Alps  would  be  either  impraoticable,  or  attended  with 
oonsiderabfe  danger,  as  well  to  themaelves  as  to  tlie  eattle, 
and  they  at  onoe,  instead  of  making  the  attempt,  decided 
upon  proceeding  fifty  or  ais^miles  west ;  the  object  now  in 
view  being  to  avoid,  if  possible,  a  repetition  of  tliose  abHost 
insurmountable  difBoolties  by  whioh  they  had  hitherto  been 
peipetuolly  Burroonded. 

Continuing  their  journey  through  a  difficult  but  richly 
grassed  country,  on  the  16ui  November,  soon  after  suttriee, 
Uiey  arrived  suddenly  on  the  banhs  of  a  beautiful  river,  two 
hundred  and  forty  feet  in  breadth,  with  a  current  of  about 
three  miles  an  hour,  and  the  water  clear.  They  named  it  the 
Hume.  The  description  given  in  their  narrative  of  this  fine 
stream  and  the  scenes  on  its  banks  is  as  follows : — 

"  The  river  itself  is  serpentine,  the  banks  clothed  wltli 
verdure  to  the  water's  edge ;  their  general  heighte  various, 
but  seldom  either  more  or  less  than  eight  or  nine  fbet ; 
jnoUned,  or  precipitous,  aa  they  happen,  by  the  bendinge  of 
the  stream,  to  be  more  or  tees  exposed  to  the  action  of  tlie 
coirent  On  each  side  of  the  river  is  a  perpetual  anooeesion 
of  lagoons,  extending  generally  in  length  from  one  to  two 
miles,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mil^  in  breadth.  T^um, 
which  are  situate  alternately  (Mi  eaoh  side  of  the  river,  within 
those  elbows  and  projeoticna  which  are  formed  by  its  wind- 
ings, often  for  mUes  together  preolade  any  approach  to  itt 
bfoiks.  Each  of  these  lagoons  was  famished  with  an  inlrt 
from  the  river,  and  en  outlet  into  ib  The  form  of  the  lagoons 
is  most  frequently  a  crescent ;  ^te  line  of  their  couiae  bung 
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at  drat  diveFgent  from,  but  nltimately  oonTergent  to,  the 
Btreaiu.  The  spaoeB  between  the  lagoons  and  the  river — 
sometimes  of  more  than  a  mile  in  breadth — are,  however, 
irregular,  as  well  in  form  aa  in  aize.  These  interepaoes  consist 

Sartly  of  swamps  and  ansound  groond,  whiiA,  even  when 
ry,  although  perhaps  passable  by  man,  are  impassable,  or 
at  least  nnsafe,  for  cattle.  In  general  they  are  thickly 
wooded  (the  trees  consisting  principally  of  the  blne-gnm, 
moetly  of  a  large  growth),  are  overgrown  with  vines  of 
various  descriptions,  and  the  fern,  the  pepperment,  flax-plant, 
and  cnrrajong.  The  fern,  the  onrrajong,  and  the  flax,  flourish 
here  in  abandanoe ;  and  the  pepperment-plant  (which  they 
had  not  seen  in  any  other  part  of  the  colony)  seems  to 
snrpass,  both  in  odour  and  taste,  the  epeoies  that  is  generally 
prodnoed  in  oar  gardens.  From  the  flax-plant  the  natives, 
as  they  afterwards  discovered,  make  their  fishing  lines  and 
nets  for  carrying  their  travelling  gear  and  provisions. 

"  The  river  abounds  with  that  speciee  of  cod-fish  which  is 
common  in  all  the  weatem  rivers.  In  the  lagoons  they 
canght  a  hind  of  bream  or  carp,  of  the  weight  of  about  two 

{lOnnde,  and  of  the  finest  possilDle  flavour.  The  lagoons  are 
Lterally  crowded  with  wild  ducks,  and  in  their  muddy  beds 
near  the  banks  is  plenty  of  large  mnsaels ;  but  inferior  to 
those  found  in  saltwat«r.  The  natives  dive  for  them  in  the 
same  manner  aa  they  procure  the  nnid-oyeter  near  Sydney, 
and  these,  with  the  fish  caught  in  the  river  seem  to  fonn  the 
principal  part  of  their  subsistence. 

"  Their  method  of  fishing  is  as  follows  : — they  select  the 
outlet  from  a  lagoon,  which  generally  consists  of  a  stream  of 
■bout  two  feet  deep,  and  of  about  five  oi  six  feet  broad. 
Across  this,  at  no  great  diatanoe  from  its  junction  with  the 
ziver,  they  form  a  paliaade  with  amall  atakes,  which  are  driren 
firmly  into  the  mud,  and  then  carefully  interwoven  with 
"wattlea  Beyond  this  palisade,  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six 
fbet  higher  up  the  stream,  they  form  a  aimilar  palisade,  but 
leave  an  opening  midway  in  its  length,  of  about  two  feet 
wide.  A  weir  being  thos  prepared,  the  natives  go  into  the 
lagoon,  where  it  is  sufBciently  shallow  for  their  purpose,  and 
beating  the  water  with  their  waddies,  and  disturbing  it  in 
every  possible  way,  drive  the  fish  before  tbem  into  the  weir. 

"  Mr.  Hume  first  discovered  the  river.  Both  Hr.  Hume 
and  Mr.  Hovell  had  anticipated  the  early  appearance  of  a 
river  in  this  direction ;  from  the  opinion  that  the  large 
bodies    of  water  of  late  continually  met  withj  though  all 
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pursuing  ft  sontherly,  or  even  an  easterly  oourae,  would,  fron 
tlie  apparently  impenetrable  barrier  presented  towards  tbe 
east  by  the  Australian  Alps,  ere  long  revert  to  the  westwvd, 
and  tbuB  become  dbtributed  to  the  interior." 

Although  tida  mognifloent  riTSr  is  now  generally  called  the 
Murray  throughout  its  whole  oourse,  the  proper  name  of  the 
portion  above  the  junction  of  the  Murrumbidgee  is  tbe 
Hume.  Near  the  spot  where  the  explorers  first  struck  the 
stream  Hr.  Hovell  oarved  his  name  in  the  solid  wood  of  i 
large  tree  ;  "HotbU,  Novt,  17,  1824"  Eleven  yeara  after- 
wards this  tree  was  found  by  the  first  party  toking  cattle 
overland  to  Port  Phillip  ;  and  at  this  date,  (June,  1866),  tbe 
tree  still  stands  in  a  sound  condition.  It  is  situated  near 
the  crossing  place  at  Albnrr  It  has  been  fenced  round,  bj 
funds  raised  by  subsoription,  in  order  to  preserve  it  as  an 
hiatorioal  land-mark ;  and  a  monument  to  Hi.  Hume,  v'l^ 
a  auitftble  insoriptioo,  placed  near  it. 

Being  unable  to  pass  ao  formidable  an  impediment  as  the 
Hume  river  presented  at  the  spot  where  they  first  struck  it, 
the  explorers  turned  to  the  west,  down  the  oourae  of  tht 
stream,  in  search  of  a  ford  or  orossing-plaoe.  As  tbe; 
advanced  the  river  became  wider,  and  the  country  on  its 
banks  still  more  beautiful.  On  the  18th,  seeing  no  proepeet 
of  being  able  to  cross,  they  retraced  their  steps  to  the  plim 
where  tiiey  had  first  discovered  it,  and  on  the  following  day 
oontinned  their  oourse  up  the  river  to  the  eastward.  On  the 
20th,  having  found  a  suitable  spot,  they  constraoted  a  wicker 
boat,  ooveied  it  with  tarpaulin,  and  sooceedad  in  taking 
their  cattle  and  stores  across  the  river  in  safety. 

On  the  2lat  they  arrived  on  the  banks  of  another  river, 
probably  a  branch  of  the  Hume,  one  hundred  and  ten  Utt 
wide.  Here  they  had  to  construct  another  boat ;  and,  aftei 
croB8ijig,iesumed  their  journey  through  a  fine  tract  of  pleasant 
level  country.  On  uie  24th  they  reached  the  banks  oi 
another  river,  the  eighth  which  they  had  discovered  and 
orossed.  This  river  was  named  the  Ovens,  in  oompUment  K 
the  Governor's  private  secretary.  Major  Ovens.  The  oonntrv 
on  the  borders  of  this  stream  is  described  as  extremely  besa- 
tiful,  with  the  finest  possible  soil,  and  thinly  timbered  with 
magnificent  trees  of  a  very  valuable  description. 

The  explorers  continued  their  journey  after  passing  the 
Ovens  throtigh  a  fine  level  country,  in  which  the  natives  wen 
numerous  but  shy.  After  crossing  many  small  streams  tbar 
arrived  on  December  the  3rd  at  another  fine  stream.     "  The 
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eonntry  on  its  banlca,"  sars  the  namttor  of  theii  expeditioi), 
"  is  extremely  beantiful,  clothed  with  Inxuriant  herbage,  and 
both  hill  and  lowland  thinly  wooded.  A  finer  ooantrr  for 
sheep  oannot  exist."  This  river  was  named  the  Qoulbam, 
after  the  then  Colonial  Secretary. 

The  next  part  of  their  journey  was  through  a  more  diffloalt 
country,  and  they  were  often  baffled  for  a  time  by  ranges  of 
hills  and  somb.  It  is  somewhat  eingnlar  that  in  this  part  of 
their  journey,  (latitude  37  to  38  south,  longitude  14S  east,) 
they  found  marks  of  an  iron  tomahawk  on  a  trea  This 
instniment  was  afterwards  discovered  to  have  been  brought 
by  an  aboriginal  from  the  settled  districts  of  New  South 
Wales. 

The  party  were  now  beginning  to  suffer  from  want  of  food. 
Animftl  food  they  had  not  tastea  for  some  time,  for  althoagh  ' 
they  saw  many  kangaroos,  they  were  nnable  to  capture  any 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  some  of  their  dogs,  and  the 
wretched  condition  of  those  which  remained  ^ve.  The 
cattle  were  in  even  a  worse  plight  than  the  men.  The  hoofs 
of  the  horses  were  almost  destroyed  by  long  journeys  over 
rooky  and  stony  country,  and  the  feet  of  the  bnllooks  were 
BO  swollen  that  they  were  un^t  for  travelling.  In  this  con- 
dition the  direction-  in  which  they  were  attempting  to 
proceed  was  obetruct«d  by  almost  impenetrable  scrubs  and 
mountains  diStoult  to  traverse  and  almost  impossible  to 
avoid.  "  Uncertain,"  says  the  narrative,  "  of  ueir  route, . 
fatigued,  lacerated,  their  clothes  torn  at  every  step.  It  at 
length  became  literally  impossible  to  proceed,  after  having 
penetrated  four  miles  into  a  dreadful  scrub."  They  named 
the  place  from  which  they  were  driven  back  Mount  Disap- 
pointment, latitude  37*16,  longitude  145^.  Hetreating  for  a 
time,  they  followed  the  ooarse  of  a  creek  which  they  named 
the  Ejng'pairot  Greek,  through  a  scantily  wooded  country, 
antU  they  were  compelled  again  to  turn  by  the  oonntry  before 
them  being  on  fire  and  the  wind  blowing  ths  flames  and 
smoke  fall  in  their  faces.  They  then  crossed  a  range,  and  on 
the  other  side  came  to  a  better  country,  but  also  on  fire  in 
every  direction. 

On  the  14th  December,  from  the  summit  of  a  remarkable 
high  insulated  hill,  which  they  named  Mount  Bland,  they 
obtained  a  view  of  extensive  plains,  stretching  from  west 
to  south-east,  and  interspersed  with  patches  of  forest  and 
detached  oonical  hills.  The  soil  waa  excellent^  and  these 
plains,  aa  veil  as  the  hillj  were  named  a^r  their  friend, 
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Dr.  Bland,  of  Sydney.  They  hid  now  paaeed  the  high  lands 
Bepamting  the  waters,  for  the  etreamB  were  found  flowing  to 
the  southward,  and  abounding  in  eels,  a  fish  they  had  never 
found  in  western  waters. 

On  December  16,  prooeediug  Bonth-veet  by  eonUi,  they 
were  atraok  vith  the  elngular  appearanoe  of  the  view  before 
them  at  a  great  diatanoe  to  the  eoathward.  Some  of  die 
party  thought  the  efteot  wae  caoaad  by  emoke  from  the 
country  being  on  fire ;  others  thought  what  they  saw  was 
water.  They  altered  their  ooursa  towards  it,  and  were  soon 
gratified  with  the  sight  of  the  sea — "  the  so  long  and 
ardently-desired  bourne  of  their  labours."  They  travelled 
six  miles  along  the  shore  over  exoellent  land,  clear  of 
timber.  There  is  some  uooertointy  as  to  the  preaisa  spot 
where  tliey  reached  the  ooean.  Mr.  Hovell  thought  uey 
were  on  the  shores  of  Weetem  Port :  but  it  is  now  tolerably 
certain  that  ther  struck  ^e  coast  near  a  spot  in  Port 
Phillip,  afterwards  called  the  Bird  Book,  about  seven  ot 
eight  miles  from  what  ie  now  the  ute  of  the  town  of  Geelong. 
They  found  the  natives  numerous,  but  managed,  with  some 
diffloalty,  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  them.  On  ihe 
18th  December,  having  previously  killed  »  bullock  and  dried 
the  meat,  and  also  out  their  initiafa  in  a  tree,  they  oammenoed 
their  return  joomev.  On  Christmaa  day  liiey  reoroesed  the 
<^oulbum  river,  and  oontiauing  their  journey  without  serious 
delay  or  interruption  until  the  6th  January,  when  they  &11 
in  with  a  very  iutereeldng  tribe  of  natives.  Their  aanatavs 
gives  the  following  aooount  of  an  interview  with  them.  It 
took  place  near  the  Hume  river  : 

"  In  the  course  of  the  day,  we  came  by  surprise  upon  a 
body  of  natives,  consisting  of  eight  men.  They  appealed 
mudi  alarmed,  and,  on  perceiving  the  bullocks,  fled  thioDgh 
a  small  creek,  and  concealed  themselves  among  the  reeda  on 
its  banks.  In  the  evening,  about  a  mile  from  the  spot  where 
they  had  been  first  seen,  the  natives  again  made  thur  appear- 
anoe, and  approached  them  with  marks  of  friendship.  One  of 
these  men,  dressed  in  an  old  yellow  jacket^  epoke  a  few 
VTOids  of  English,  and  had  been  at  Lake  George.  They  had 
among  them  an  iron  axe  and  firar  tomahawks.  The  number 
afterwards  received  a  considerable  augmentation,  amounting 
altogether  to  not  lees  than  forty  able-bodied  men,  all  amed. 
The  horses  having  strayed,  they  assisted  in  bringing  them 
in.  When  we  were  just  going  to  atart^  they  begxed  we  would 
accompany  them  to  their  camp,  about  a  mile  ftniher  up  the 
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greek,  so  that  the  women  and  obildren  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  Beeing  ns.  Mr.  !Hume,  taking  three  of  the  men 
with  him,  complied  with  their  request,  i^en  he  met  with  a 
party  of  about  thirty  women,  aa  many  children,  and  soma 
fine  young  men.  They  were  extremely  pressing  that  he 
should  stay,  as  they  ware  going,  they  eaid,  to  have  a  '  oor- 
robera ;'  and  two  of  them  promised,  in  the  event  of  bis  oom- 

Sliaaoe,  to  aocompany  him  the  following  day  as  far  as  the 
[urnunbidgaa.  The  men  were  the  finest  natives  he  bad  ever 
seen,  one  of  tbam  was  about  six  feet  high,  and  another  five 
feet  nine  inobes  and  a  half.  They  were  all  robuat  and  wall 
proportioned,  and  possessed  what  is  unusual  among  tbe  native 
tribes,  wall  formed  lega.  Some  of  tbam  had  higher  foreheads 
than  are  generally  observed  Aiaonn  these  people.  Their 
weapons  were  like  those  of  the  natives  of  the  aolony,  except 
the  spears,  wbiob  were  made  of  strong  knotty  reeds,  about  six 
feet  long,  to  wbiob  was  affixed  a  piece  of  bard  wood  about  two 
faet  in  lengtb,  with  a  rounded  point,  barbed,  in  some  instances, 
with  numerous  small  pieces  of  flint  or  agate.  Eaob  of  these 
people  was  fumiahad  with  a  good  ample  cloak  of  opossum 
skin,  many  of  tbam  bad  nacklaoea  made  of  small  pieces  of  a 
yellow  reed,  strung  with  the  fibre  of  the  ourrajong,  tbe  flax- 

Elant,  or  the  hair  of  the  opossum.    They  appeared  to  be  a 
End  and  inoffensive  people. ' 

Tbe  remainder  of  the  homeward  progreas  of  the  party  was 
rather  slow,  in  conaequenoe  of  tbe  exhausted  condition  of  both 
man  and  beasta.  Some  of  tbe  party  and  tbe  cattle  had  to  be 
left  behind  before  they  raaobad  the  Murrumbidgee,  but  all 
the  men  so  left  ultimately  reached  home  in  safety,  leaving 
the  cattle  which  had  become  completely  unable  to  travel,  and 
the  remaining  aapplies,  where  the  party  bad  separated. 

The  result  of  this  unpretending  and  by  no  means  costly 
ondertaking  was  most  important.  It  disclosed  tbe  existenoe 
of  a  vast  extent  of  country,  suitable  for  every  purooae  of 
grazing  and  agriculture,  where  it  had  been  strongly  oon- 
tendad  that  all  was  a  desert  so  barren  that  it  was  doubtful  if 
it  oould  possibly  be  crossed;  but  at  all  events  oninbabitable 
and  utterly  useless  for  the  purposes  of  man.  The  accounts 
of  their  journey  given  by  Heesrs.  Home  and  Hovell  gave 
rise  to  great  discussion,  and  to  no  small  amount  of  ill-feeling 
■ad  recrimination  between  the  dominating  or  official  class 
and  the  rest  of  the  colonists.  Tbe  former,  acting  with  their 
Qsnal  esprit  da  corps,  took  the  part  of  tbe  Snrveyor -General 
■gaimt  the  private  ezplorersj  whose  olainuj  on  tbs  othec 
mS 
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hand,  wpce  Inudly  eodorsed  by  tbe  general  public.  Then  was 
perhaps  a  tendency  on  one  side,  arising  from  violent  paity 
feeling,  undnly  to  decry  the  serrieea  of  Mr.  Oxley.  Id 
jnstice  to  that  gpntleman  it  ooght  to  be  stated  that  he  liad 
been  persevering,  and  to  a  great  extent  anccesafal,  in  Hb 
explorations,  bnt  the  mistaken  theories  he  had  broached 
relative  to  the  south  and  aonth-weatem  interior  lud  him  open 
to  animadveraion,  and  gave  party  animosity  a  fair  ground  for 
reproaoh.  It  is  almost  impossible  now  to  enter  fully  into 
the  feelings  wbioh  prompted  the  leaders  of  both  sections  of 
the  oolonists  to  make  a  violent  dispute  aboat  a  subject 
apparently  so  far  removed  from  social  or  political  differences 
as  the  character  of  the  then  almost  unknown  interior;  or  to 
understand  thoroughly  that  condition  of  society  where  the 
claims  of  men  who  had  rendered  great  servioes  to  the  oom- 
mnnity  were  sought  to  be  ignored  because  their  recognition 
was  supposed  to  oast  some  refleotion  on  a  mere  theory  nr 
opinion  broached  by  an  ofGcioL  So  strong  was  this  feeling, 
however,  in  the  case  of  Messrs.  Hume  and  Hovell,  that 
when,  a  few  days  after  their  return,  they  attended  the  annual 
meeting  at  Farramatta  of  the  New  South  Walea  Agrioultnial 
Society  (an  association  whose  management  was  under  the 
influence  of  the  official  olaae),  all  allasion  to  tiiem  on  their 
achievement  was  carefully  eappreseed  in  the  programme  of 
after  dinner  speeches,  while  the  ijurvey or- General's  explar»- 
tione  were  spoken  of  in  terms  of  mont  fubome  eulogy.  And 
BO  strong  and  enduring  was  this  feeling  of  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  the  dominant  clique,  that  when,  several  years  a^r- 
wards.  Dr.  Bland  edited  the  account  of  Messrs.  Hume  and 
Hovell'i,  journey,  and  pointed  oat  the  errors  into  which  the 
Surveyor-General  had  fallen,  be  was  thought  to  have  done  a 
very  bold  thing.  It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  both  these 
adventurous  explorers  still  survive,  hale  and  hearty,  although 
past  the  ai^  usually  allotted  to  man ;  and  that  the  estima- 
tion in  which  their  servioes  are  held  by  the  present  generation 
of  colonists  must,  to  some  extent,  make  amends  for  that 
neglect  of  their  claims  which  they  experienced  from  a  former 
one.  It  is  principally  from  the  account  edited  by  Dr.  Bland 
that  the  above  outline  of  their  exceedingly  adventorooB  and 
snoceasf ol  expedition  is  derived. 

During  the  time  tiiat  Messrs.  Hovell  and  Hume's  succeesfal 
exploratory  journey  was  in  progress,  an  expedition  was  des- 
patched from  Sydney  to  fbrm  a  seKlet&ent  at  the  Aortk- 
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nefltern  extremity  of  the  Auetrtiliau  coatinent     The  objeot  of 
tlie  British  OoTennnent  in  directing  the  New  South  Wales 
autliorities  to  undertaks   the  foimation  of  a   settlement  on 
those  remote  ehoree  appears  to  have  been  twofold.   First,  the 
asaertioa  of  British  sovereignty  over  that  part  of  Aaetralia  ; 
and,  eecondly,  to  alford  a  place  for  shelter,  Tefreehment,  oi 
aucconr  to  the   shipping  engaged  in   the  growing  oommeroe 
between  Auetralia,  India,  and  the  numerous  islands  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago.     There  was  another  motive — one  which 
caused  those  who  took  an  interest  in  tbe  ptogreas  of  Anstra- 
lian  discovery  to  regard  the  formation  of  a  settlement  on 
the  north-west  ooast  as  a  matter  of  muoh  importanoe.     It 
was  believed  at   that  time,  and  long  afterwards,  that  the 
several  streams  whioh  had  been  discovered  in  tbe  interior;  all 
having  a  general   tendency  towards   the   west,    ultimately 
united  in  one  great  river,  whioh,  after  crossing  the  oontinent, 
reached  the  sea  somewhere  on  the  north-western  ooast     Mr, 
Allan  Cunningham,  the  nataralist,  who  had  aooompanied  Mr. 
Oiley  in  his  expeditions  to  the  Laohlan  and  the  Macquaria 
in  1816,  and  Captain  King,  in  his  several  voyages  to  the 
north-west  coast  in  1818  and  three  following  years,  and  who 
probably  knew  as  much  about  the  natural  features  of  Aus- 
tralia as  any  man  living,  was  strongly  of  this  opinion,  and 
endeavoured  to  impress  upon  tbe  auttiorities  tbe  necessity  of 
ascertaining  its  ooneotness.    He  entered  into  lengthy  and 
■vory  plausible  arguments  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  ueory, 
Aid  concluded  his  statement  in  the  following  words  ; — 

"  These  [the  Costlereagh,  the  Macquarie,  the  Peel,  and  the 
Crwydir]  unite,  and  constitute  what  is  now  proposed  to  be 
deDominated  the  Darling.  It  is  from  half-a-mile  to  three- 
qaurters  in  width,  and  bounded  by  steep  red  banks.  The 
oirou instance  of  its  being  salt  is  explained  in  this  way :  con- 
stituted of  the  several  streams  above  ennmerated,  it  flows 
down  a  declivity  of  country  to  about  five  hundred  feet  above 
tbe  level  of  the  sea.  There  (in  longitude  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  degrees  east)  it  passes  through  an  inhospitable 
region,  tbe  soil  of  which  is  saturated  with  mineral  salt, — 
briae  springs  having  very  iVeqaently  been  seen  boiling  up  a 
foot  above  the  surface.  In  oonsequenoe — notwithstanding  its 
considerable  breadth-~-itB  waters  are,  at  this  dry  season,  lo  - 
perfectly  charged  with  salt  as  to  render  them  totally  useless 
to  drink.  What  becomes  of  this  river,  which  la  really  the 
general  dr^n  of  the  country,  remdne  doubtfnL  I  have  had 
a  long  oonvereation  with  Captain  Sturt,  the  result  of  whioh 
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baa  been  to  induce  me  to  give  it  bb  my  opinion  that, 
althougli  it  tended  'aouth-weet  towards  the  south  coast,  it 
eventualiy  takes  a  decided  bend  to  the  north-weet ;  and  then 
(to  cany  on  my  theory  of  onr  interior)  flows  across  the  con- 
tinent to  the  north-weet  side,  where  (in  latitude  17  degreea) 
it  IB  poured  into  the  ocean." 

So  little  was  the  geography  of  Australia  known  even  at 
that  period,  forty  years  after  its  fi rat  settlement !  The  for- 
matioa  of  on  establinhment  on  the  north-western  coast  was, 
OS  before  stated,  regarded  by  those  who  took  an  interest  in 
Australian  discovery  and  exploration  as  likely  to  BoWa  a  very 
interesting  problem,  although  the  solution  of  &  problem  was 
by  no  means  the  principal  motive  which  led  the  Government 
to  undertake  the  formadon  of  a  settlemeQt  there. 

Melville  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  Van  Diemen's  Qulf,  vras 
the  place  ehosen  for  this  first  experiment  in  colonising  tropioal 
Australia.  It  is  situated  in  latitude  11  S.,  loi^tude  130  B. 
To  Captain  Bremer,  in  H.M.8.  Tamar,  was  entrusted  the  task 
of  founding  this  experimental  establishment.  The  expedition 
reached  Melville  Island  about  the  close  of  1824.  The  Tamar 
was  accompanied  by  two  store  ships,  and  the  people — one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  in  number — were  safely  disem- 
barked, and  a  etookade  erected  at  a  place  named  Fort  Dnnda^ 
in  Apsley  Strait.  The  settlement  was  unfortunate  from  its 
commencement  The  people  suffered  severely  ttom  the  burn- 
ing heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  herbage  proved  fatal  to  the 
sheep.  As  a  place  of  call  for  the  few  Buropean  vessels  whioh 
at  that  period  navigated  those  seas  it  wad  seldom  or  never 
Availed  of,  although  its  position  on  the  point'of  the  Australian 
ooaet  nearest  to  Timor  and  the  numerous  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago  could  hardly  be  considered  unfavourable.  The 
Malays,  in  prosecuting  the  trepang  fishery,  frequently  visited 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  locality  chosen  ae  the  site  sf  the 
settlement ;  and  the  natives,  probably  from  their  intercourse 
with  that  treacherous  and  cruel  race,  vreie  exceedingly 
thievish  and  hostile.  Their  familiarity  with  firearms  rendered 
them  unusually  bold  in  their  condaot  towards  the  whites, 
although  their  spears  and  other  weapons  were  even  less  for- 
midable than  those  of  their  oountrymen  on  the  Biainland. 
The  Melville  Island  settlement  maintained  a  languishing 
existence  for  about  four  years,  but  the  aooounts  transmitted 
to  the  Home  Government  were  so  unfavoarable,  that  onlers 
were  sent  out  in  the  early  part  of  1829  for  its  abandonment. 
The  settlement  was  accordingly  broken  np  on  the  Slat  Maich 


in  that  year.  Previous  to  this  step  having  been  resolved  apon, 
however,  viz.,  on  17th  June,  1827,— Captain  Stirling,  in 
H.M  S.  Suooess,  had  formed  another  small  settlement  at  Fort 
'Wellington,  on  the  borth-eaat  side  of  Baffles  Bay,  latitude 
Il-U  a ;  longitude  132-24  Q.  This  plooe  had  been  ohosen 
aa  a  suitable  position  for  opening  up  a  trade  vith  the  Malays 
from  Maoaasar  and  the  Celebes,  who  at  oertain  periods  of  the 
year  frequent  thatpartioular  part  of  the  Auatralian  coast  in 
great  numbers.  The  Baffles  Bay  settlement,  however,  ex- 
perienoed  even  a  more  transient  existence  than  that  at  Fort 
Dundas,  for  in  August,  1829,  orders  arrived  from  England  to 
break  it  up  also.  It  was  said  by  those  who  had  taken  an 
interest  in  the  object  for  which  it  was  established,  that  at  the 
time  of  its  abandonment  there  was  every  reason  to  believe 
that  if  continued  it  would  soon  have  realised  their  expecta- 
tions ;  but  subsequent  experience  has  proved  that  the  hope 
of  eatabliahiug  a  trade  with  the  Malay  and  Chinese  trepang 
fishers  was  a  aungaine  expectation  never  likely  to  be  fulfilled. 
The  visits  of  these  people  are  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of 
fishing ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  on  what  grounds  the  hope  of 
establishing  a  profitable  trade  with  them  could  have  rested. 

Two  or  three  settlements  were  formed  on  other  parts  of  the 
Australiaa  coast  within  a  year  or  two  of  this  period,  and 
although  to  give  an  aoooant  of  them  here  will  involve  a  slight 
departure  from  ohronologtoal  order,  that  course  will  perhaps 
be  less  objectionable  than  the  introduotioa  elsewhere  of  a 
number  of  detached  notices  respecting  ciroumstauoes  having 
a  close  connection  with  each  other 

In  the  latter  part  of  1825  and  the  beginning  of  1828 
acconnts  reached  the  colouy,  which  were  soon  afterwards 
corroborated  by  despatches  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  that 
the  French  Government  had  resolved  to  found  settlements 
on  some  parts  of  the  Australian  coast.  It  was  generally 
believed  that  King  George's  Sound  was  one  of  the  places 
fixed  upon  for  this  purpose,  and  that  Western  Port,  or  some 
other  harbour  in  Bass's  Strait,  was  another.  To  prevent  this 
projected  scheme  of  colonisation  on  the  part  of  France,  orders 
were  sent  out  by  the  British  Government  to  the  Governor  of 
Xew  South  Wales  to  lose  no  time  in  taking  possession  of 
both  these  harbours.  Preparations  were  at  once  made  for 
carrying  these  instructions  into  effect ;  and  towards  the  latter 
part  of  183G,  an  expedition  was  despatched  from  Sydney 
for  that  purpose,  in  the  Fly  sloop  of  war,  and  the  brigs 
Dragon  and  Amity.    The  men  consisted  of  detachmeuta  of 
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soldiers  from  the  3rd  and  39tli  regiments,  imder  Colonel 
Stewart,  and  a  nnmber  of  prisoners.  There  were  also  a  few 
women,  mostly  soldiers'  wives.  The  part  of  the  expedttioii 
intended  for  King  George's  Sound  was  under  cluirge  ot 
Major  Loekyer,  while  Captain  Wright  and  Lieatenant 
Burchell  were  to  remain  at  Western  Port  Hr.  W.  H. 
Hovell,  whose  remarkable  overland  journey  to  Port  Phillip, 
with  M>.  Hume,  about  two  years  before,  has  been  narrated 
in  preceding  pages,  was  attached  to  the  expedition  to 
Western  Port  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  further  explo- 
rations. His  opinion  of  the  capabilitieB  of  that  part  of  the 
country,  derived  from  his  previous  experience  on  his  oTerlaad 

i'onrney  of  exploration,  wae  of  a  very  favorable  kind,  and 
lis  sanguine  expeotations  that  West«ni  Port  would  be  found 
particularly  suited  for  a  eettlemeut  were  ehored  ia  by  the 
coloniata  generally.  The  place  was  reached  by  the  expe^tion 
in  safety,  and  the  people  disembarked  on  what  was  thought  a 
fuvoiable  spot,  on  the  eastern  aide  of  the  bay.  They  found 
that  a  French  expedition  had  been  there  before  them,  but  if 
any  intention  ever  existed  on  the  part  of  the  government  of 
that  nation  to  form  a  settlement  oa  the  shores  of  Western 
Port  or  any  other  part  of  Bass's  Strait,  they  had  taken  no 
steps  to  carry  it  out,  and  in  a  short  Ume,  the  alarm  about 
French  oocupation  having  subsided,  orders  were  received 
from  Sydney  to  abandon  the  place,  The  principal  motive 
which  prompted  the  formation  of  the  settlement — the  fear  of 
French  intrusion— being  discovered  to  be  groundless,  the 
situation  was  not  considered  sufBoiently  advantageous  to 
render  the  maintenance  of  a  permanent  establishment  there 
desirable.  The  shares  of  the  harbour  were  scrubby,  and  the 
country  in  the  vicinity  far  inferior  to  that  seen  by  Ueasrs. 
Hovell  and  Hume  at  the  place  where  their  celebrated  journey 
terminated,  which  was  now  fully  ascertained  by  Mr.  Hovell 
to  have  been  Fort  Phillip,  and  not  Western  Port  as  he  had 
previously  supposed.  During  the  stay  of  the  party,  which 
was  of  several  months'  duration,  some  nuts  were  erected,  and 
aome  plots  for  gardens  enclosed  and  cultivated,  but  nothing 
worthy  of  notice  of  a  permanent  character  was  andertaken. 
The  great  attractions  offered  by  the  opening  up  of  the 
western  and  southern  interior  drew  the  attention  of  the 
colonists  in  other  directions,  and  Western  Port  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  expeotations  at  first  raised,  was  almost  forgotton 
even  before  it  was  abandoned. 
The  King  George's  Sound  expedidon,  under  Miyor  Lodger, 
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formed  a  settlement;  nhich  met  with  somewhat  more  euccesa. 
The  spot  selected  u  the  site  of  the  towDslilp  was  named 
Albany,  aod  after  an  existenoe  of  four  years  as  a  military 
post,  under  the  Government  of  New  South  Walea,  it  was 
ordered  by  the  Home  authorities  to  be  tranafsrred  to  the 
GoTerament  at  Swan  River.  This  was  efFeoted  in  1830, 
shortly  after,  the  foundation  of  the  colony  of  Wes[«rn 
Australia,  King  Qaorge'a  Sound  being  within  the  limits 
assigned  to  that  territory.  After  the  alarm  of  Frenoh  ooou- 
pation  had  passed  away,  it  is  probable  that  King  Qsorge's 
Sound,  like  its  sister  settlement  at  Western  Port,  would  have 
been  abandoned,  had  not  its  harbour  been  frequented  by 
whaling  ships,  which  tor  many  years  found  abundant  and 
profitable  employment  off  the  coast  So  far  as  the  develojH 
meat  of  Australian  resouroes  is  concerned,  the  setclement  has 
been  a  failure.  The  plaoe  was  found  to  be  exceedingly 
healthy,  the  comparatively  temperate  nature  of  the  climate, 
arising  from  the  prevoleuoe  of  aouLhtrly  winds,  conduolng 
much  to  its  salubrity.  But  the  generally  inferior  quality  of 
the  soil  presented  a  great  drawback  to  the  auooesaful  pursuit 
of  agricultural  or  pastoral  enterprise.  The  oonsequsnoe  waa 
tbat  the  settlement  never  prospered,  and  for  manv  years 
maintained  but  a  languishing  existence.  The  Sound  ia  one 
of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world.  Mr.  Assistant  Com' 
miasary-Qeneral  Kent,  who  was  for  many  years  Btationed 
there,  givea  the  following  aooount  of  ita  oapabiUties  : — 

"  The  Sound  is  a  magnificent  roadstead,  with  from  7  to  16 
and  20  fathoms  water,  completely  sheltered  from  S.W.  to  El, 
and  paitially  by  two  islands  to  Uie  S.B.  It  is  only  open  to 
southerly  winds,  which  in  this  locality  bring  fair  weather, 
Oa  the  W.  the  Sound  ia  separated  by  a  long  tongue  of  land, 
tetmiuated  at  ita  northern  extremity  by  i?oint  Posaesaion, 
from  the  Princess-Royal  Harbour.  The  entrance  to  this 
neirly  circular  bay  is  between  Point  Possession  and  Ifoant 
Clatenoe ;  being  not  more  than  200  yards  across,  with  a  depth 
of  ^  fathoms  water.  Frinoess-Boyal  Harbour  is  oapable  of 
oonttining  many  hundred  vessels :  it  ia  the  finest  narbour 
knonn  to  exist  in  Auatralia  to  the  W.  of  Spencer's  Gult  It 
eiijo5s  an  equable  olimate,  the  thermometer,  during  nineteen 
mondis'  observations,  ranging  from  40  degrees  to  76  degrees 
Fahrtnheit     Vegetables  also  grow  luxuriantly." 

In  addition  to  these  more  remote  depeadenoies  of  the 
parent  oolony,  new  settlements  were  formed  nearer  the 
seat  of  Qorernment  about   the  same  time.    The  beautiful 
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district  of  niawarnt,  first  disooTered  by  Flinders  and  Bass  in 
their  tiny  boat  Hie  Tom  Tfaamb,  bad  tong  been  known  and 
toquented  by  the  Sydney  cedar  catters  in  pursnit  of  their  call* 
ing.  Here,  in  1836,  the  Qovernmant  formed  an  establisbment : 
and  to  Captain  Bishop,  in  command  of  a  party  of  the  40th 
regiment^  was  entrusted  the  duty  of  its  superintendenoe. 
The  laod,  althongh  in  general  Tory  heavily  timbered,  waa 
found  to  be  so  riob  that  settlers  rapidly  flooked  to  the  district, 
and  it  hae  ever  since  been  regarded  aa  one  of  the  most  fertile 
and  flonrishing  seats  of  Australian  colonisation.  At  Fort 
Stephens,  about  a  hundred  miles  north  of  Sydney,  the  Ans- 
tralian  Agricultural  Company  fixed  their  bead  quarters,  and 
made  it  me  centre  of  their  extensive  grazing  and  fanning 
operations. 

The  intention  of  forming  a  penal  establishment,  in  addition 
to  that  at  Moreton  Bay — either  at  Port  Bowen  or  Port  Curtis 
— ^in  accordanoe  with  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Gommis- 
sioner  Bigge,  waa  after  a  time  abandoned ;  and  it  was  rasolved 
— for  reasons  which,  if  any  esisted,  have  never  been  disclosed 
— to  revive  the  old  settlement  at  Norfolk  Island,  which  had 
been  deserted  for  twenty  years.  With  an  unlimited  extent  of 
unoconpied  territory  on  the  mainland,  it  is  difBcult  to  conceive 
wby  a  place  of  such  confined  area,  so  distant^  and  so  com- 
pletely  devoid  of  harbour  accommodation  of  any  kind,  oonld 
ever  have  been  chosen  as  the  site  of  a  settlement,  but,  having 
been  tried  and  found  unsuitable,  it  ia  still  more  difficult  to 
imagine  why  it  was  le-established.  The  Government  however, 
at  that  period,  seems  to  have  had  a  mania  for  forming  new 
aettlements,  and  the  renewed  occupation  of  Norfolk  Island 
was  one  of  the  results. 

It  will  be  seen  fVom  the  above  stetementa  fbat  the  yean 
1824-5-6,  were  periods  of  great  progress  in  Auatraliaa  explo- 
ration and  occupation.  No  less  than  five  new  settlements 
were  formed  in  those  yeara  on  distant  and  widely  eepaiated 
parts  of  the  coast,  viz : — Port  Macquarie,  Moreton  Bay, 
Melville  Island,  King  George's  Sound,  and  Westefn  Fort 
In  addition  to  this,  rapid  strides  were  made  in  occupying 
^e  newlv  discovered  interior ;  and  instead  of  the  great  mass 
of  unskilled  prison  labour  remaining  a  drug,  as  in  Macquuie's 
time,  it  was  not  only  completely  absorbed  in  profitable 
employment,  but  the  supply  soon  became  so  wholly  inade- 
quate to  the  demand  that  its  distribution  was  genenllr 
regarded  as  a  great  souroe  of  official  favoritism  and  jobbeiqr ; 
and  its  acquisition  the  principal  boon  for  which  grasping  anl 
influential  oolonists  plotted  and  oontended. 
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Thb  feature  for  which  the  period  of  Governor  BriEbane's 
role  was  moat  remarkable  was  the  great  influx  of  immigrants. 
This  influx,  there  oan  be  no  donbt,  was  in  a  great  degree 
owing  to  the  eteps  taken  by  a  native  of  the  oolony — Hr. 
WilliBm  (jbailes  Wentworth — to  dissiminate  in  England  in- 
formation Felative  to  tke  oondition  and  prospeote  of  Aqb- 
tralia,  and  to  point  out  to  the  crowded '  millions  of  Great 
Britain  the  great  advantages  it  offered  ae  a  place  for  settle- 
ment In  oonneotion  with  ibis  sabject  it  will  hardly  be  out 
of  place  here  to  state  a  few  facts  relative  to  Mr.  Wentworth 
and  his  early  career. 

He  was  bom  at  Norfolk  Island  in  1791,  during  the  exist- 
ence of  the  first  settlement  formed  there,  and  was  the  eon  of 
Mr.  Daroy  Wentworth,  a  surgeon,  who  for  several  years  had 
medical  charge  of  the  prisoners  on  the  island,  and  who, 
after  the  breaking  np  of  the  establishment  there,  filled  the 
office  of  Police  l^gistrate  in  Sydney  for  many  years.  The 
first  evidenoe  of  more  than  ordinary  ability  given  by  young 
Wentworth  arose  out  of  the    disputes  which   daring  Mao- 

r trie's  time  raged  between  the  Governor  and  the  ofBoers  of 
seventy-third  and  forty-sixth  regiments  relative  to  the 
Bdmission  of  emancipists  to  civil  rights  and  social  recog- 
nition. His  Excellency's  indiscrset  endeavonis  to  force  the 
officers  to  receive  amancipista  at  their  mess-table  and  to 
meet  them  in  private  life  were  to  some  extent  thwarted,  and 
the  feelings  engendered  mnoh  embittered  and  prolonged,  by 
the  appearance  of  an  anonymous  and  sourrilons  poem,  alleged 
to  have  been  picked  up  in  the  street,  and  which  caused  much 
sensation.  It  was  a  olever  and  severe  lampoon  upon  Colonel 
Holla  and  other  officers  who  had  rendered  tnemselves  obnoxi- 
ous to  a  large  part  of  the  population  by  their  opposition  to 
ths  claims  of  the  emancipists.  The  Colonel  was  placed  for 
some  time  in  a  very  disagreeable  position,  from  the  fact  that  the 
authorship  of  the  lampoon  was  oonfldently  asoribed  to  one  of 
his  own  t^oers.  Young  Wentworth,  however,  having  soon 
afterwards  left  the  colony  to  pursue  his  studies  in  England 
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hia  father,  Mr.  Daro;  Wentworth,  took  an  early  oppoitunity 
of  relieving  the  reputed  author  from  his  unpleasant  position, 
by  discloaing  the  oircumstanoe  that  the  verses  which  b:iA 
caused  so  muoh  BOandal  were  written  by  hie  son. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Wentworth,  ou  hie  arrival  in  England,  became 
a  student  at  Cambrid^,  and  while  an  nndergradnat^  there 
wrote  and  published  a  Statiatioal  Account  of  the  British 
Settlement  in  Auatralasla.  The  work  was  published  in  two 
ootavo  volumes,  and  attracted  so  much  attention  that  it  ran 
through  three  or  four  editiona  in  a  few  years.  It  contained 
a  large  amount  of  interesting  and  important  information 
respecting  the  statiatics,  the  progrees,  and  the  oapabilitles  of 
Australia,  but  was  so  strongly  marked  by  feelings  of  par- 
tieansbip  in  favour  of  the  emancipist  class  that  it  gave  great 
offence  to  the  exoluaivee;  and  was  oharact«nsed  by  Judge 
Field,  one  of  their  number,  in  a  work  which  he  published  soon 
sftoiwards,  entitled  Memoirs  of  Now  South  Wales,  as  "  on 
inSated  and  conviot-party  description  of  the  oountry."  It 
was  however — ita  partisanship  notwithstanding— by  far  the 
best  book  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  published  about 
Australia.  It  was  reviewed  in  flattering  t«rms  by  the  Rngliwh 
press,  and  exercised  great  influence  on  public  opinion  in 
England  reapeoting  the  Australian  settlements.  It  exposed 
in  very  forcible  terms  the  glaring  injustice  of  the  then  almost 
prohibitory  fiscal  policy  of  the  mother  oountry  with  respect 
to  her  Australian  possessions.  The  English  customs  duties 
on  whale  oil  and  wool  were  particularly  obnoxious  at  that 
period,  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Mr. 
Wentworth's  book  was  instrumental  in  producing  a  reform  of 
the  law.  The  Act  Geo.  III.,  cap.  52,  imposed  a  daty  of  3d. 
per  lb.  on  colonial  wool,  to  commence  in  1823,  and  to  be 
raised  to  6d.  in  1826.  If  this  exorbitant  duty  had  come  into 
operation  it  must  have  proved  a  death-blow  to  Aastralion 
pastoral  enterprise,  and  caused  seriousif  not  irreparable  injury 
tx>  the  woollen  manufacture — the  great  English  staple  of  th^ 

Seriod.  Before  the  time  arrived  for  the  imposition  of  the 
uty,  however,  Mr.  Wentworth's  book  had  drawn  the  attention 
of  English  manufacturers  to  the  aubjeot,  and  the  consequeocft 
was  that  by  3  Qeo.  IV.,  cap.  96,  the  duty  on  colonial  wool 
was  reduced  to  one  penny  per  lb. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  publication  of  Mi.  Wentworth's  book, 
the  emigraUos  to  Australia  of  the  working  classes,  or  of 
peraoDB  of  humble  means,  had  been  strongly  disooura^^  by 
the  Home  Qovarnment.     By  the  system  then,  and  for  a  hag 
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time  previously,  ia  operation,  the  authoritiee  would  not 
sanction  the  emigration  of  any  person  not  possessed  of  a 
capital  of  at  least  £500.  If  he  was  worth  that  amount,  he 
was,  on  arrival  in  the  oolony,  presented  with  a  grant  of  500 
acres  of  land,  and  so  in  propor^ou  for  any  greater  amount  of 
property  he  brought  with  him  either  in  goods  or  money. 
Bui  if  his  capital  was  less  than  £500  he  was  not  allowed  an 
acre.  Mr.  Wentworth  shotted  in  very  aonTinaing  terms  the 
impolicy  and  injustioe  of  this  regulation.  Ho  proved  oou- 
cluaively  that  large  oapitalists  usually  took  to  grazing  as  a 

{)ursuit — with  the  hope  doubtlsps  of  accumulating  fortunes  and 
eaving  the  colony— that  they  contributed  little  or  nothing  to 
the  social  and  moral  adranoement  of  the  community,  and 
oomparatively  little  to  the  employment  of  labour ;  ivhile  men 
possessed  of  only  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  wohld  be  sure 
to  devote  tbemselvea  to  agriculture,  and  thus  makt  maoh 
more  valuable  and  permanent  ootonists.  In  fact  the  most 
able  and  interesting  chapter  of  his  ixiok  ia  devoted  to  showing 
that  it  was  "the  tnieat  interest  of  the  mother  country  to 
promote,^ by  every  possible  means,  the  increase  of  settlers  and 
the  extension  of  agriculture."  He  says,  in  recommending 
the  policy  of  encouraging  many  small  oapitaliet«  instead  of  a 
few  large  ones: 

B7  tba  pn«eat  8;Btem  the  «nii^iit  moat  po«Mn  it  J«ut  £500,  or  the 
govmimeat  will  not  Bonotioa  bU  going  ouC,  or  grant  him  anj  land  on  hia 
arriTaL  Ttia  emifcnnt  poesaasiug  £500  will,  on  hja  arriial,  reomva  a  grant 
of  file  hundred  acie«  of  laad  in  perpetuity,  and  if  he  poeweBes  groater  propcrt  v, 
be  will  recseiTS  more  land  in  pruDortioa,  up  to  two  thousand  acres.  Now,  m 
tha  first  pliws.  the  minimum  of  property  inquired  in  Cha  emigrant  ie  fixed  tar 
too  high,  fur  a  capital  considerably  leea  than  £500  will  enable  a  man  to 
liecoaie  ■  eettler  in  New  South  Walea  ;  and  why  not  t«dace  it  to  the  lov«a( 
amount  that  will  answer  ?  It  ig  obvious,  that  bj  fixing  the  capital  reqairad 
M  hi^b,  pehiona  ol  lesa  prap«rty  are  pre  Ten  ted  mm  emigrating,  wbereaa  in 
tmth,  the  gavemmrnt  ahould  enoourags  men  of  email  <9ipital,  of  about  £200 
ia  prefanaM  to  all  others,  for  sucb  men  will  settle  on  their  farms,  follow 
•Criaaltural  pursuits,  and  employ  mo^t  labour  in  proportion  te  their  capital  ; 
and  certainly  the  governmont  should  gin  tha  greatest  eacouragsmeat  to  the 
d^criplion  at  settlera  thst  omplof  moat  la'iour,  to  the  man  oh*  iaTeets  hia 
prapsrtj  in  tillage  agriculture.    The  adTsnlage  oC  sacourBging  tillage  agricul 


tnrista  will  appear  from  this  circumstance ; — a  settler  possessing  £200  capital, 
''  ring  on  and  cultiTatiag  bis  farm,  will  employ  and  lubaist  four  lat»titurs. 
aothar  Bottler  pos^eeeigg  £2000  capital,  and  inreating  it  in  grazing — that  is. 


in  horned  cattle  and  sheep,  will  not  employ,  if  in  homod  cattle,  oi 
four  man;  and  if  in  shsep,  than  asven  men.  Kow  mush  greater  therafoie  is 
tha  adrantai*  to  the  goTernment  of  that  deeoriplian  of  Battler  which  1  call  tte 
tili*ga  settler  than  &6  grBiing  settler.  It  is  therefore  the  mui  of  small 
property  whu  cannot  engage  in  gre^iai;,  who  must  and  will  five  on  and 
cul ti rata  hia  farm,  uid  who  will  employ  moet  labour,  tbat  should  be  •Doooragod 
by  the  gOTorument  in  preference  to  a  1  othera. 
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In  order  to  keep  up  a  aapply  of  labour,  and  to  promote  th.9 
settlemeiit  in  the  oolony  of  an  industrioua  and  thrifty  agri- 
cultural population,  capable  of  purohasing  and  consuming  a 
large  amount  of  Britian  maDofaotures,  Mr.  Wentworth  pro- 
pounded an  inge&ioQB  aoheme  for  a  system  of  free  emigraijoa 
— a  scheme  which  proved  him  to  be  a  patriot  as  well  as  a 
man  of  ability  and  foresight.  The  advocacy  later  ia  life  of 
measurea  haying  an  opposite  tendency  to  those  which  he  ao 
warmly  supported  when  influenced  by  the  generous  ardency 
of  youth — the  oourse  whioh  he  took  when  he  himself  bad 
become  a  wealthy  man  and  a  great  gr&aiet — may  leasan  onr 
admiration  of  the  patriot  but  oannot  detract  from  the  ability 
of  the  writer. 

In  those  times,  however,  there  were  other  causes  than  the 
want  of  the  req^uired  amount  of  capital  which  prevented 
reputable  men  in  humble,  ciroumstanoea  from  emigrating  to 
Auatralia ;  and  these  causea  Mr.  Wentworth  endeavoured  to 
remove.  All  pereona  wishing  to  emigrate  as  settlera  to  New 
South  Wales  nad  first  to  make  application  by  memorial, 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  for  per- 
miasion  to  do  so.  The  applicant  had  to  produce  satisfactory 
certificates  as  to  hia  Qharaoter,  his  capital,  the  number  of  hu 
family,  and  to  take  other  stepa  involving  a  knowledge  of 
officlid  routine,  and  neoeaaitatmg  an  observance  of  official 
forms  which  few  or  none  among  the  working  classes  were 
likely  to  possess  or  to  be  able  to  comply  with.  When,  how- 
ever, the  applicant  had  overcome  all  official  impediments, 
was  able  to  produce  the  necessary  amount  of  capital,  and  his 
request  to  be  allowed  to  emigrate  to  Australia  was  favourably 
entertained,  be  received  a  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary, 
addressed  to  the  Governor  of  the  oolony,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  copy  :— "  Sir,  I  am  directed  by  my  Jjord  Bathnrst  to 
acquaint  you  that  he  has  given  permission  to  A.  B.  to  proceed 
to  Sew  South  Wales  as  a  free  settler ;  and  I  am  to  desire 
that  you  will  make  to  him.  upon  his  arrival,  a  grant  of  land 
in  proportion  to  the  means  which  he  may  possess  of  bringing 
it  into  cultivation.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  eervant,  B. 
Wilmot  Horton."  This  was  the  only  warrant  to  the  Go- 
vernor for  conferring  on  the  successful  applicant  for  leave  to 
emigrate  a  quantity  of  land  in  proportion  to  his  capital :  and 
on  the  authority  of  a  letter  of  this  kind  moat  of  the  land 
Boquired  by  the  early  immigrant  colonlste  was  grant«d. 

Such  were  the  impediments  to  the  emigration  of  people  ct 
humble  means  and  position  at  that  time ;  and  to  the  remow 
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of  tbeee  impediments  Mr.  Wentwoith  euccessfiilly  applied 
himself.     His  ecbeme,  whicli  was  to  bo  in  a  great  measure 

self- supporting,  was  perhaps  of  too  elaborate  and  oomplicated 
a  ohantcter  to  work  well  at  that  early  period  af  Australian 
colonisation  ;  and  aa  it  was  never  brought  into  operation  it 
needs  no  further  notice  bere.  The  arguments,  bowever, 
wbiob  he  adduced  in  favor  of  the  emigration  of  tbe  working 
classes,  and  tbe  knowledge  which  he  diffused  respeotiQi;  the 
resonrcea  of  the  colony,  acliieyed  indirectly — if  not  by  tha 
particular  method  he  advocated — tbe  object  he  had  iu  view; 
for  by  directing  the  attention  of  the  British  public  to  tbe 
superior  attractions  presented  by  Aostralia  as  compared  with 
other  countries  and  coloniee,  be  largely  assisted  in  tbe  direc- 
tion of  that  great  stream  of  population  which  soon  after  com- 
menced to  flow  towards  its  shores. 

Mr.  Wentworth'e  defence  of  Governor  Macqnarie,  and  his 
attacks  on  the  eiolusives,  are  amongst  the  moat  happy  and 
vigorous  of  his  efforts  as  an  author.  The  following  passages 
will  give  a  good  idea  of  his  style  and  sentiments,  and  convey 
a  vivid  impreasion  of  the  condition  of  oolonial  society  at  that 
period : — 

The  dietiDgaiBhiog  obanoUriatio  in  tha  state  of  society  is  to  ba  traced  to 
the  oaoses  which  led  lo  the  origin  of  tha  ooIod;  itwlC.  For  Bome  coDsideiabI* 
time  alt«t  its  foundition,  there  were  of  conisa  onljtwo  clasns, — fi«e  persam, 
ooiuistiDg  almost  eioluuTelj  of  the  civil  and  miliCaij  offloera  who  wore 
attached  to  the Mtablisbmen^ — and  oonvicte  Bentanoed  to  Tarioni  tenneof 
traDBpartatioD.  Tbe  dietiootioTi  between  these  danee  «ai  so  braadlj  drawn 
that  it  aoon  produced  a  tuaiked  inflosnce  on  the  eondoot  of  each.  The  former 
bteame  iwaBeqaential  and  overbearing; ;  the  latter  equallj  bumble  and  sab- 
miaeive.  After  a  few  years,  however  a  third  class  slowly  aprtuig  up,  com- 
poaed  of  pereooe  who  had  b«n  oanricta,  and  bad  gisduallj  become  fre«  either 
b*  the  expiration  of  their  respective  senlencea.  or  bv  paidoa.  This  iatenae- 
diate  olass  soon  acqaired  the  distinctive  appeilaboa  of  "emauoipista;" — a 
name  b;  which  thej  are  still  known,  and  which  serrea  to  eontn>diBtiaguiBh 
tbem  (rem  thoee  whose  emigrelion  bss  been  Toluntaij.  Tha  eBsancipists  eoon 
laade  considarabls  stiides  in  number,  chacaal«r,  and  wsalth,  but  for  a  lonf 
period  tbev  Doeseased  no  visibl*  iaflnanoe  io  society;  for  tka  upper  dass, 
which  had  also  gained  eome  ncceeeion  of  strength,  though  by  ao  means  a 
proportlooete  acoeesion,  as  wall  by  voluntary  emigration,  as  by  tbe  ^adaal 
augmeiitalion  which  occurred  from  time  to  time  in  the  oivil  and  militaiy 
cfltabtiebmente,  kept  as  much  aloof  fiom  the  emancipists  ae  from  tha  Doavicta 
themselvee,  aaduring  no  aesociatiou  with  them  except  for  purpoees  of  mere 
inUnst  oi  convenience,  And,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  suoh  was  the  ano- 
EROce  of  one  party,  and  snob  the  seTrility  of  the  other,  that  the  former  olasi 
did  not  heap  degradation  on  the  Utter  with  mora  indifTennoa  than  these 
asemed  to  endure  it,  aa  iC— peuding  the  period  of  servitoda — they  had 
acqaired  a  habit  and  pndilectiOD  forslaverj,  too  invetenite  for  anjeubseqaeat 
enjojment  of  freedom  to  remova.  Thus  an  acUlociatic  junta  gnduallj 
Bioee,  who  monopoliMd  all  aitoationB  ef  power,  digni^,  and  emolument, 
and  at  last  gained  auoh  an  asaosBdenoy  that  they  wen  wit  for  a  lang  vhile 
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to  domineer  alike  ot(t  the  ^Tnnnient  and  the  people.  And  to  gacb  a  ptrh 
of  ioBoleice  did  the;  at  last  carrj  their  pretrnpiona,  that  tbe;  MDudend 
tbeiDMlvaa  poEKwed  of  equjil  right  lo  ihs  Oorbroor'e  coDfidrnoe,  aa  if  tbej 
ttood  in  the  same  relatioa  to  him  which  the  nobilitj  af  this  oouatiy  bear  to 
the  ding,  and  ireie  de  jure  hie  heieditarj  u)unBe11or!<. 

The  whole  power  and  neari;  the  whole  proprti;  Dud  rammwM  of  tbecolonj 
were  in  the  hande  of  ihe  few  who  had  rlBen  to  this  ascendeocj  at  tbn  t^ipenar. 
and  to  the  evident  detriment  and  oppreeaion  of  the  oommnnit;  at  bane  ;  and 
eTen  in  those  inalsnoea  wheia  the  emanoipists  had  been  allotted  to  acqniiv 
Bomelittle  affluence  theic  Bucceea  was  (a  be  traced  to  the  petnina^  and  in~ 
tectisQ  atlard>>d  then  b;  some  rDember  or  other  of  the  aristocraiic  party,  ta 
whom  Ihey  either  acted  ae  iftenta  in  the  dispoeal  of  merchandise,  (for  it  mi 
considered  b;  theee  gentlemen  derojiator}'  from  their  dignity  to  keep  shop  mi 
■ell  openlj),  or  else  reaarted  to  the  purcfaue  of  goo^  0*  <beit  own  iccoudL 
At  the  proaperitj  sad  importance  however  of  this  faclioii,  (for  auch  ia  tfaar 
proper  appelklicn)  GoTcmer  Macquarie.  aeeisg  that  the  power  which  they 
Iwd  attained  kbs  anhTorsiTe  of  the  very  end  for  which  the  caloay  itaelf  baa 
been  insli luted,— levelled  many  a  deadly  blow  during  bis  long  and  jndiciona 
administration  ;  and,  although  be  uuhappily  did  not  succeed  in  eidDgoifbing 
them  altOifSthei,  he  at  least  shore  them  of  all  exdnaiTe  immnnitiea,  and,  it 
may  be  asserted,  for  ever  disarmed  tbem  of  all  but  the  inclinstiofi  to  re- 
eatablish  the  dotDination  which  they  so  long  eierciaed.  Like  the  Indian 
luggler'a  baji;  of  serpents,  their  nature  is  not  altsrvd,  but  they  hava  happily 
'"'  their  poisonous  fange.  .  .  .  Accordingly  every  emaiMildBt  wlw 
fortunate  esougb  to  become  the  object  of  the  Qaveraor's  amnleiuiice  and 

Cteotian,  wae  inelantly  beset  by  thia  patk  in  full  cry.  Not  oontnt  with 
itiD^  np  and  giving  a  false  colooring  to  every  little  bleniieh  which  they 
ceald  discont  in  the  individaal'e  history,  they  scrnpled  mt  lo  dicalata  u 
facts  every  spedee  of  calumny  to  which  an  unl>ridled  and  vilupecati** 
ingaauity  could  give  birth.  lu  the  teeth,  however,  of  all  the  diaoinraiguimiti 
sad  obloquy,  nbich  the  indefatiiable  and  rancorous  raaiignity  of  thia  lactigB 
cOBtrived  to  throw  in  his  way,  this  hnmane  and  upright  Qaveroor  contigoed 
)iie  course  with  the  uadeviating  inflexibility  of  a  man  who  knew  that  he  wns 
pursuing  the  path  of  honom  and  duty.  In  vain  did  ihey  asaail  him  with 
open  censure,  id  vain  did  they  seek  to  undermine  biin  hy  ae'™"'  —"—"-■ — 
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In  formiDg  an  eetimate  of  the  class  apoa  whom  Mi.  Went- 
worth  thus  poured  the  yials  of  his  wrath  the  reader  will  beu 
in  mind  the  hitterneas  of  the  social  and  political  qnorrels 
which  then  raged  in  the  colony,  and  draw  hia  concltifiiotiB 
aooordingly  ;  not  forgetting  that  the  fierceness  of  the  etrife 
engendered  in  snoh  contests  ie  generally  in  proportion  to  the 
narrowness  of  the  stage  on  whiob  they  are  fought. 

During  Mr.  Wentvorth'a  etay  at  the  University  he  competed 
with  twanty-flve  others  in  the  oomposition  of  a  prize  poem  on 
the  subjeot  of  Australia.  Hia  produotion,  although  awaited 
only  the  seoond  place  by  the  judges,  is  now  universally 
regarded  as  first  in  point  of  merit,  although  his  succesafiilrivu 
was  the  celebrated  W.  Mackwortb  Praed,  then  considered  one 
of  the  most  rising  and  talented  young  men  in  England, 

Mr.  Wentworth's  poem  ie  so  well  known  that  it  ia  ne«dlen 
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to  quote  it  here  at  anr  length.  The  followiog  paesage, 
referring  to  the  penal  origin  of  the  colony,  ia  atrongl;  eipres- 
sire  of  his  ardent  desire  for  the  introdnotion  of  a  iree  pea- 
eontry  and  free  inatitntiona : 

Land  of  mj  hope  i  booh  niaj  tbEe  tai\j  blot 

Amid  thy  Krawing  hononrH  bt  forgot ; 

Koon  may  a  fiMnua'a  bops,  k  f  rwmsn's  blade 

Mane  every  inn,  sod  glaim  thnugh  eTery  gledt. 
The  conolasion  of  the  poem,  although  eo  frequently  quoted 
aa  to  have  become  almost  bat-eyed,  is,  notwithstanding  ita 
alight  tinge  of  rant,  one  of  its  finest  passages.  The  last  four 
liues — in  allusion  to  Australia  being  the  latest  bom  of 
Britannia'a  o&pring — are  aa  follows : — 

Hay  tbis  thy  laat-bon)  jahat  then  erias 

To  glad  thy  heart  uid  greet  thy  psiaat  cyM, 

And  AuBtralesia  TJee,  with  flag  aofurled, 

A  new  BcitanDia  ic  another  world  I 
It  is  painful  to  think  that  in  old  age  Mr.  Wentworth 
has  deserted  the  land  which  he  so  loved  and  honoured 
in  bis  youth,  because,  as  it  is  said,  he  cannot  brook  those 
demooratia  institationa  or  endure  that  full  measuTe  of  popular 
liberty  which  he  atone  time  so  ardently  advocated. 

Governor  Brisbane's  devotion  to  the  cause  of  aoienoe  waa  as 
strong  as  bis  inclination  for  the  performance  of  his  official 
duties  was  weak.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  the  establishment 
of  an  association  which  assumed  the  somewhat  pretentious 
title  of  the  Philoaopbical  Society  of  Australasia.  It  consisted 
of  about  a  doEea  members,  most  of  tham  civil  or  mili- 
tary officers.  There  were,  during  its  short  existence, 
Boveral  p^Kra  of  interest  read  at  its  meetings ;  but  the 
remotenesa  of  the  colony  from  the  great  centres  of  eoienoe  and 
literature,  and  the  paucity  of  gentlemen  possessed  of  the 
necesaary  attainments  and  leisure  to  contribute  to  its  pra- 
oeedings,  could  hardly  have  permitted  even  ite  parent  and 
most  sanguine  supporter  to  expect  for  his  bantling  a  very  bril- 
liant or  very  lengthy  career.  Apart  also  from  the  oauaes  just 
referred  to  there  were  others  of  a  social  and  pbtitical  nature 
which  were  sufficient  to  account  for  its  brief  existence.  "  I 
am  sorry  to  add,"  said  one  of  ita  most  active  supporters, 
"  that  the  infant  society  soon  expired  in  the  baneful  atmc»- 
pher«  of  distracted  politics  which  unhappily  olonded  the 
abort  administration  of  its  president"  The  whole  of  its 
members  were  of  course  of  the  "  exclusive"  olaaa ;—  men  who 
recogniaed  no  merit  and  acknowled  no  ability  in  those  who 
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did  not  belone  to  theii  own  oliqua.  Some  of  the  bmt  of  &e 
papers  recorcUd  omongat  theii  transactions  \vere  edited  by 
one  of  their  namber,  Mr.  Barron  Field,  and  g^ven  to  the 
-world  in  his  Memoirs  oa  New  South  WaJss,  a  work  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1825.  It  oontcuned,  in  addition  to  tha 
Epers  of  the  Philosophical  Society  and  a  few  tracts  of  a  li^ 
ad,  some  original  productions  of  the  editor,  in  poetry  u 
well  as  prose.  The  Utter,  desoriptiTe  chiefly  of  the  wtitai^S 
voyage  to  Austraiia  and  jonmeys  nndertahen  therein,  is 
written  in  a  somewhat  flippant  and  superficial  although  not 
an  oasuming  or  unpleaaing  style  ;  the  former  is  sad  TabblBh; 
and  indeed  the  feebleness  of  the  whole  prodnction  is  iu 
striking  contrast  to  the  vigorous  and  praotieat  oharaoter  of 
Mr.  Wentworth's  book.  One  writer  spoke  as  a  son  of  the 
soil  and  a  patriot,  the  other  as  a  mere  bird  of  passage,  ft 
Bojoomer  wno,  although  living  in  the  oountiy,  never  looked 
upon  it  as  his  home,  and  therefore  took  no  pleasure  in  con- 
templating its  beauties  and  experienoed  no  pain  in  revealing 
its  defeots.  A  journey  which  he  made  into  the  western 
interior  |p.ves  a  picture  of  oolonial  pastoral  life  of  that  period 
(1822),  which  is  probably  truthful,  although  not  very  nattei^ 
ing.  He  says  that  on  the  grazing  stations  the  ooaviot  Ba^ 
vanta,  the  stockmen,  shepherds,  and  watchmen,  being  for  the 
most  part  left  to  themselves,  do  Uttie  but  drone  about  thni 
filthy  ants,  and  having  as  much  milk,  mutton,  and  fiour  pro- 
vided as  they  can  eat  and  drink,  have  little  need  for  exertion. 
The  stockmen  did  not  see  their  oattie  once  in  six  months 

ferhapa ;  and  the  shepherds  were  proportionally  negligent 
f  oapitaliat  graziers  could  make  large  pioKts  out  of  such  > 
system,  he  thinks  that  smaller  settiers,  who  would  live  on 
theii  own  land  and  attend  to  their  ow;i  buaineas,  ooald  net 
fail  to  thrive  in  a  still  greater  degree.  His  picture  of  thf 
infant  township  of  Bathnrst  is,  however,  of  a  mora  pleasing 
cbaractfiF : — ■ 

"  October  13, 1822,  arrived  in  good  time  at  the  townaliip  of 
Bathurst  Here  we  set  up  our  rest,  and  pitohed  one  taAX  to 
the  Sabbath,  on  the  naturally  cleared  laad  of  the  winding 
banks  of  the  Maoquarie,  which  are  here  and  there  edged  witl 
a  few  swomp-ooks.  I  oonld  hardly  believe  I  was  travellisf 
in  New  Holland  this  day ;  so  different— BO  English — ^is  tii> 
character  of  the  scenery— downs,  meadows  and  streams.  .  .  < 
You  may  see  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Stockmen,  ontHf- 
and  sheep  ocoaaionotly  form  your  horizon,  as  in  OldHoUaai 
— a  Paul  Potter  or  Cuyp  effect  ran  in  New  Hdload.      ii 
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Bonaet  we  saw  wooded  hills,  distant  enongh  to  display  that 
golden  blue  or  purple  which  landscape-painters  love.  The 
smoke  of  the  little  village  of  Bathurst  is  seen  for  miles  off, 
whioh  that  of  no  other  town  in  Australia  is.  These  things 
may  seem  trifling  to  an  English  reader ;  but  by  an  Amerioan 
or  Australian,  aooustomed  to  travel  through  the  eternal  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  monotonous  woods,  the  charm  of  emerging 
into  any  thing  like  European' scenery  will  be  duly  appreciated. 
.  .  .  An  English  sabbath-moming :— -heavy  mist  slowly 
rolling  away,  lingering  with  a  light  cloud  across  the  tope  of 
the  hills.  The  principal  chaplain  of  the  colony  (the  Bev. 
Samuel  Marsden).  who  happened  to  be  here  on  a  visit, 
performed  divine  service  in  the  Government  granary  (a  large 
brick  building)  to  about  Bisty  people,  incladiog  soldiers  and 
convicts.  After  service,  I  visited  a  few  of  the  small  settlers' 
hats,  and  found  the  parents  cleanly,  and  the  children  even 
expensively  dressed.  Bam,  the  bane  of  colonies,  has  scarcely 
yet  fotmd  its  way  over  the  moontains ;  and  happily  the  town 
of  Bathurst  is  not  yet  large  enough  to  support  a  public  house." 

The  Royal  Veteran  Company — the  name  under  which  were 
embodied  as  a  local  corps  those  ofBoera  and  soldiers  of  the 
old  102nd  regiment,  or  New  South  Wales  corps,  who  chose 
to  remain  in  the  colony  when  that  regiment  was  recalled  for 
the  part  it  had  taken  in  the  arrest  of  Governor  Bligb — was, 
in  October  1823,  disbanded;  and  about  the  same  time  its 
former  commander,  Colonel  Johnston,  died  at  Annandale, 
near  Sydney.  This  was  the  last  of  that  remarkable  regiment 
which,  having  been  oalled  into  existence  in  England,  in  1790, 
for  the  especial  purposes  of  the  colony-^thsn  only  known  as 
Botany  Bay — was  popularly  termed  "the  condemned  regi- 
ment;" but  into  whose  ranks — foreseeing  probably  Sia 
opportunities  which  the  settlement  of  a  new  country  was 
liJcely  to  present— entered  many  young  men  of  more  than 
ordinary  ability  and  energy  of  character.  Their  expectations 
were  more  than  realised,  for  to  many  of  these  soldiers  of 
fortune — rank  and  flle  as  well  as  ofQoers — the  opportunity 

§  roved  te  he  thaft  tide  in  their  aSairs  which  taken  at  the 
ood  led  on  to  fortune.  Almost  all  the  Veterans— although 
they  were  offered  free  passages  to  England  whe''.  the 
company  was  disbanded — preferred  to  remain  in  tiie  land 
which  they  had  long  regarded'  as  their  home,  and  in  which 
many  of  Uiem  had  not  only  married  and  brought  up  familiea 
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bat  had  aoqaired  poaseBalona  of  no  iaoonaiderable  extent  and 
value.  Probably  no  English  regiment  ever  embodied  contained 
so  many  hard-beaded,  poshing,  and  ambitioas  men  as  this 
"  oondemned"  Kew  South  Wales  Corps,  and  most  aaaoredly 
few  soldiers  ever  enjoyed  auoh  chanoes  of  acquiring  wealth. 
Arrogant,  pTetentions,  and  domineering,  aa  they  nndonbtodly 
were,  their  oondnot  was  in  a  great  degree  OTving  to  the  almost 
uncontrolled  powers  with  wtioh'they  were  in  vested— powers 
having  their  origin  rather  in  tbe  peculiar  circumatanoes  of 
their  positian  .than  in  any  poaiuve  act  or  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Government  However  great  their  failings 
as  men  or  as  soldiers,  there  oan  be  no  doubt  that  most  of  them 
were  formed  of  tbe  right  staff  for  colonists ;  and  in  helping 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new  empire  they  left  ibeii  mark 
everywhere. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  occupation  of  large  tracts  of 
publio  lands  under  license  first  became  generaL  Governor 
Macquarie,  although  he  made  liberal  grants  of  free- 
hold land,  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  allow 
atocbholders  to  take  up  and  occupy  unalienated  country 
without  a  special  auUiority  or  lease  from  himself.  The 
Gonseqaenoe  was  that  numbers  of  settlers,  who  were  not 
auffioiently  infiuential  at  Qovemment  House  to  procure 
the  desired  permission,  wero  greaiLy  straitened  for  want 
of  grazing  ground  ;  and,  althongh  theii  cattle  might  be 
dying  for  want  of  water  or  feed,  many  of  them  were  denied 
tbe  liberty  of  crossing  tbe  <Nepean  River  to  make  ose  of  the 
abundant  grass  and  water  to  be  found  in  the  great  coontry 
beyond.  These  restrictive  Government  regnlations  were  of 
course  frequently  evaded,  and  the  unauthorised  occupation 
which  ensued  was  consequently  described  as  squatting. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  that  afterwards  misapplied  t«m. 
Subsequently,  when  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  frmiiy  granted 
depasturing  licenses  to  all  who  applied  for  them,  the  epithet 
by  which  they  were  at  first  rightly  described  became 
unsuitable;  it  was,  however,  still  adhered  to,  and  has  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time.  The  first  oocu^tion  lioeneea,  or 
tickets,  BA  tbey  were  called,  gave  the  holder  the  right  of 
^;razing  over  a  epeoified  block  of  sixteen  square  miles.  That 
IB,  two  miles  in  every  direction  from  hie  station  or  hnb  This 
occupation  license  was  terminable  by  the  Government  at  any 
time  by  six  months'  notice ;  and  a  good  deal  of  care  and 
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foresight  Bdem  to  have  been  exeTcieed  to  avoid  giving  any 
groimds  for  olaime  of  yeeted  rights  on  the  part  of  oocnfsers 
in  after  years. 

Some  improvement  in  the  morals  of  the  population  seens 
to  have  taken  place  during  Governor's  Brisbane's  period  of 
role.  It  can  mirdly  be  doubted  that  the  favour  shown  by  hia 
predecessor  to  the  prison  olasi,  although  dictated  probably 
by  motives  of  humanity,  and  prompted  by  a  sincere  desire 
-  for  the  elevation  of  fallen  fellow-men,  had  produced,  in  many 
of  the  conviots,  an  effeot  the  reverse  of  beneficial.  The 
Dumber  of  minor  oQ'encea  agaifist  the  laws,  and  breaches  of 

Chlib  orders  and  regulations,  "had  greatly  increased  during 
time.  Under  Brisbane's  Government,  although  the  laws 
were  more  strictly  administered,  the  number  of  persons  con- 
victed annually  was  much  smaller.  This,  however,  refers 
more  to  the  minor  class  of  crimes  than  to  capital  or  serious 
oSFenoes  ;  and  was  possibly  due  to  a  stricter  enforcement  of 
the  rules  for  convict  management,  and  a  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  prisoners  that  they  were  mora  likely  than  before 
to  be  punished  for  such  offences,  rather  than  to  any  im- 
provement in  their  morals  or  alteration  in  their  character. 

In  one  respect  moreover,  there  was  a  remarkable  ezoeptiom 
to  the  comparative  decrease  in  crime.  Bushronging  became 
for  the  flrst  time  a  prominent  offence.  This  particular  phase 
6f  oenvioilife  had  existed  for  years  in  Van  Diemen's  Iiand, 
but  in  New  South  Wales  it  had  not  hitherto  been  rife. 
The  new  country  to  the  westward,  now  being  rapidly  taken 
up  by  stockholaere,  offered  great  temptations  to  the  more 
daring  and  reckless  of  the  oonvlots  to  attempt  to  exist  by  a 
life  of  plunder.  Captain  Fennell,  the  commandant  of  the 
district,  had  his  bead-quarters  at  Bathuret ;  and  a  horse 
patrol  had  been  established  chiefly  for  the  protection  of  the 
outlying  settlers  against  the  depredations  of  the  blacks ;  but, 
almost  before  the  blacks  had  been  quieted,  a  more  formidable 
«TiI  in  the  shape  of  bands  of  bushrangers  sprang  up  and 
demanded  energetic  efforts  for  its  suppression  The  most 
numerous  and  daring  of  these  gangs,  and  one  which  for  a 
short  period  kept  the  district  in  a  state  of  great  alarm,  origi- 
nated with  six  or  eight  convicts  employed  on  two  farms  near 
Bathursb  These  men,  abandoning  their  employment,  ormt-d 
themselves  with  muskets  and  auoh  other  weapons  us  they 
could  most  readily  procure,  and  compelled  inou..  of  the  other 
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prisoners  to  join  them  in  an  iDaumotion  which  spears  to 
have  hod  no  other  object  than  an  escape  from  restrunt,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  sach  indulgenoes  as  they  oonld  obtain  by 
plunder.  On  one  station  they  shot  the  overseer  because  he 
refused  to  join  them,  and  this  produced  suoh  an  effect  on 
others  that  theii  numbers  soon  increased  to  eighty  or  a 
hundred  nlen,  who  ravaged  the  settlers'  &rms  for  miles  in  all 
directions.  They  treated  their  victims  in  acoordanoe  with 
what  they  considered  their  deserta.  Those  who  were  regarded 
as  good  masters  escaped  very  lightly,  while  those  who  had  a 
character  for  harshness  and  severity  towards  their  depend- 
ents suffered  aocordingly.  They  soon  had  pOBBesaion  of  large 
quantities  of  arms,  ammunition,  food,  and  clothing ;  and,  if 
they  oonld  havs  placed  confidence  in  each  other,  might  have 
set  the  efforts  of  the  authorities  at  defiance,  perhaps  for 
years.  Dissensions  among  themselves  soon  led  to  the 
desertion  of  many  of  the  band,  and  the  ringleaders  sent  all 
the  others  whose  fidelity  they  suspected  about  their  business. 
When  this  step  had  been  t^en  only  thirteen  mmaiued,  and 
these,  &ee  from  the  check  of  their  more  tinud  or  less  des- 
perate  companions,  gave  themselves  up  to  unrestrained 
plunder  and  violence.  The  military  and  police,  witii  two 
parties  of  volunteer  eettlers,  were  despatched  in  pursuit  of 
the  robbers.  One  of  the  norties  of  civilians  first  fell  in  with 
them,  but  were  met  with  so  much  boldness  that  they  had  to 
retreat,  and  gave  such  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  numbers 
and  daring  of  the  bushrangers  that  a  request  was  sent  to 
Sydney  for  more  soldiers.  Nothing  was  done  befere  the 
axpeoted  reinfoioement  arrived  ;  and  when  this  took  place  it 
was  found  that  the  alleged  formidable  organisation  had 
dwindled  to  such  small  proportions  that  the  ordinary  police 
fom  was  quite  suffloient  to  deal  with  the  difficulty. 

Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  notwithstanding  the  exoellenoe  of  his 
oharaoter  as  a  man,  was,  nntil  near  the  dose  of  his 
career,  an  unpopular  Governor.  The  people  could  not 
sympathise  with  his  philosophical  pursuits ;  bnC  they 
could  understand  that  a  Oovemor  who  allowed  himaalf 
to  be  dictated  to,  or  managed,  by  his  own  officers  and  the 
class  to  which  they  belonged,  could  not  be  a  good  ruler.  A 
ciroumetance  whioh  raised  very  strong  feelings  against  him, 
was  ills  putting  a  stop,  in  1823,  in  a  most  injudicious  and 
sudden  manner,  to  the  practice  of  reoeivin^  into  the  public 
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itoTQi  tha  wheat  and  maize  of  the  eettlers  at  a  fixed  priee, 
vaiying  for  the  /onoer  from  seven  and  sixpenoe  to  ten  shil- 
lings a  bushel.  Instead  of  taking  the  whole  year's  supply, 
just  after  the  harreB^  at  »  fixed  prioe,  aa  was  before 
oostomary,  only  the  quantity  absolutely  required  fin 
consumption  dniliig  the  ensuing  quarter  was  called  for  by 
tender.  This  alteration  in  a  long  established  but  vieiouB 
system,  which  had  given  rise  to  great  jobbeiy  and  injustice 
for  years,  wss  produative  of  some  loss  and  inoonvenienoe  to 
the  etorebeepera  and  dealers,  who  had  been  aocnstomed  to 
receive  from  the  setUera,  almost  aa  oaeh,  theb  grain  and 
prodaoe,  knowing  that  it  would  be  taken  in  tothe  public  stores 
at  the  usual  prioe:  but  to  the  settlera,  themselves  it  was 
absolute  ruin  They  were  as  a  class  much  indebted  to  money 
lenders  and  storekeepers,  and  these  people,  seeing  no  prospect 
under  the  altered  state  of  tbinga  of  getting  their  money, 
invoked  the  aid  of  the  law  against  their  debtors,  and  in  many 
instances  seized  their  etook  and  sold  their  farms  for  a  third 
or  a  quarter  of  the  aotnal  value.  There  was  no  market  for 
the  la^  quantities  of  wheat  and  maize  thus  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  left  upon  the  hands  of  the  growers  or  their 
oreditors.  The  Qovemment  bad  been  so  long  aeoustomed  to 
take  it  all,  that  no  private  traders  in  such  oenunoditiee  were 
prepared  to  purobasa  what  the  settlers  had  to  dispose  of;  and 
the  consequence  was  that  grain  suddenly  fell  to  so  low  a  price 
AB  scarcely  to  pay  the  expenses  of  carriage  to  market  The 
Government  purdiased  the  first  quarter's  supply  for  about  a 
third  of  tbe  price  paid  in  previous  years,  and  the  lowness  of 
price  very  natnrallv  begot  an  opinion  that  there  was  a  great 
superabundance  of  DreadstufFs  in  the  colony.  Then,  as  there 
was  no  export  trade  nor  any  other  outlet  for  such  a  surplus, 
those  who  held  it  thooght  it  was  almost  worthless,  and  under 
this  impression  gave  it  to  their  pigs  or  wMted  it  in  the  most 
careless  and  reokless  manner.  It  was  not  generally  per- 
ceived that  the  luddenly  altered  system  had  produced  a 
temporary  glut,  and  that  the  price  would  soon  rally  again. 
The  result  was,  as  the  season  advanced,  but  when  it  was  too 
late — when  a  great  part  of  the  produce  of  tlie  harvest  had 
been  consumed  by  animals  or  destroyed  by  corelesenesa — it 
was  perceived  that  instead  of  a  superabundance  there  would 
be  a  scarcity.  Under  the  alarm  created  by  this  discovery  the 
rise  in  price  was  quite  as  sadden  and  far  greater  than  the  fall 
liad  beem  a  short  time  before.   From  an  ^most  nominal  prioa 
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of  3s.  9d.  a  bnahel,  w1ioat,-in  a  short  time,  rose  to  vSl  4b. 
There  was  a  relnotaDce  to  sell  to  the  GroyernHient  even  at  this 
price,  and,  at  the  recotmnendation  of  the  ofiScera  in  oharge  of 
the  Commissariftt,  a  vessel  wae  chartered  to  proceed  to  Lidia 
for  wheat  and  rice.  On  her  retnm  to  Sydney  some  of  the 
mercantile  class,  wishing  to  inoonrenienoe  and  annoT  the 
Government  as  muoh  as  possible,  and  hoping,  no  doubt,  to 
reap  a  large  profit  by  private  enterprise,  gave  information  to 
the  captain  of  a  ship  of  war  then  in  the  harbour,  who  seized 
vessel  and  cargo,  and  carried  off  his  prize  to  India,  for  having 
infringed  the  barter  of  the  East  India  Company  in  oanyii^ 
tea— of  which  she  had  a  small  quantity  on  board — wlthoat  a 
license. 

The  sufi'arings  to  whioh  numbers  of  the  colonists  were 
exposed  in  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  bread,  wers,  of 
course,  laid  to  the  Ouvemor's  aocann^  and  served  to  inorease 
the  unpopularity  with  whioh  he  was  before  regarded.  That 
he  acted  firom  the  best  and  purest  motives  cannot  be  dcabted, 
and  that  the  system  whioh  he  wished  to  destroy  waa  a  most 
pemidous  one  is  equally  certtun ; — ^bnt  tbe  disastrcoa  oon- 
sequences  entailed  oj  the  suddenness  of  the  change  wars  far 
greater  than  the  evils  sought  to  be  remedied.  The  facts  show 
that  a  very  good  man  may  be  a  very  bad  ruler,  and  that 
evils  whioh  are  the  growth  of  years  and  hare  beoome 
incorporated  with  the  social  and  mercantile  habits  of  a 
community,  are  not  to  be  root«d  out  by  a  snddei  wrench  or 
remedied  by  the  strohe  of  a  pen. 

Governor  Brisbane's  position  was  anything  but  an  agree- 
able one  ;  checked,  controlled,  and  thwarted  br  the  powerful 
influence  of  the  official  class  and  their  frieuds  on  one  aide, 
and  regarded  with  auspioion,  if  not  absolute  dislike,  by  the 
emancipists  and  the  lower  olaaa  of  settlers  qn  the  other,  his 
reoal  by  orders  from  home  in  the  latter  part  of  1825  must 
have  given  rise  in  his  mind  to  fteUngs  of  relief  rather  than 
regret  His  early  endeavours  to  defeat  ths  seMafa  designs  of 
those  by  whom  he  was  anrrounded  had  not  been  sufficiently 
thorough  to  command  the  respect  of  the  moss  of  the  colonists ; 
while  his  well-meant  but  sudden  and  ill-advised  chaage  of  a 
long  Bstablished  system  had  prodtioed  so  much  loaa  and 
Bu£^ring  as  to  make  them  dread  his  intcrferenoe  and  suspect 
the  soundness  of  his  judgment.  A  step  whioh  he  took  before 
leaving  the  colony,— quite  inconsistent  with  his  previoos 
conduct — betrayed  great  anxiety  to  stand  well  in  the  0|Haioii 
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of  those  to  whose  interests  and  claims  he  was  generally 
thought  to  be  inimioa),  and  proved  the  strength  of  the  class 
prejudices  which  then  divided  the  oommunity.  He  was, 
when  on  the  eve  of  retiumtng  to  England,  invited  to  a  publio 
dinner  by  that  aeotion  of  the  colonists  Ketterally  known  as 
the  ezcIueioiuBtB.  But,  having  heard  that  only  a  seleot  olaaa 
Trere  to  be  permitted  to  he  pieseat,  he  refused  to  aooept  the 
invitation  if  all  who  wished  wsis  not  allowed  to  join 
in  the  demonstratioD,  provided  they  were  willing  to 
bear  their  share  of  the  expense.  The  gentlemen  who 
gave  the  invitation  thereupon  replied  that  they  respeot- 
f^lly  declined  the  honour  of  hie  Excellenoy's  company 
on  snoh  conditions.  On  the  leading  men  of  the  emancipist 
due  becoming  aware  of  what  had  taken  place,  they  deter- 
miaed  to  invite  the  Qovernoi  to  a  separate  banquet,  and 
proceeded  to  make  arrangements  for  holding  it  forthwith. 
Sir  Thomas,  probably  wishing  before  he  left  the  oolony  to 
efiaoe  as  far  as  possible  the  alass  diitinctionB  which  embit- 
tered oolonial  society,  again  endeavoured  to  bring  about  an 
Arrangement  for  mutual  oo-operation,  and  named  to  the 
oxolusioniat  committee  sic  persona  of  the  emancipiet  party 
that  be  wished  to  be  present,  and  whose  admittance  he  con- 
sidered voold  be  a  sufficient  recognition  of  the  olaes  to  which 
tbey  belonged.  In  reply  to  this  proposal  the  exclusioniate 
said  that  they  felt  themselves  placed  under  the  painful 
necessity  of  declining  to  make  any  farther  preparation  for 
entertaining  his  Excellency,  and  be^ed  to  deotine  the  honour 
of  his  compEtny.  The  other  party  then  set  about  making 
their  arrangements  in  earnest,  and  the  banquet,  a  very 
sumptuous  cue,  and  very  numerously  attended,  took  place  at 
Nash's  Hotel,  Farramatta,  a  few  days  afterwards.  'The  Go- 
vernor, by  ilia  conduct  in  this  matter,  acquired  so  much 
Sopularity  with  the  common  people,  that,  in  addition  to  the 
inner,  public  meetings  were  held,  and  very  flattering 
addredsea  presented  to  him  before  his  departure. 

It  is  necessary  to  expliun  here,  that  although  the  term 
"  emancipist  party''  is  used  for  want  of  a  better,  it  had  at  this 
time  become,  in  some  respects,  a  political  deeignBtion,  and  did 
not  in  reality  correotly  define  the  legal  or  soci^  status  of  large 
numbers  of  those  included  in  it.  All  among  the  colonists, 
whatever  their  origin,  who  desired  to  see  the  oolony  freed 
from  the  domination  of  the  exaluBioniste,  and  who  wished 
the  f^e  institutions  of  the  parent  country  substituted  for  the 
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rule  of  a  petty  oHgarohy,  wen  ^^^7  ^  j^i^  ^^  emancupiBta 
in  tlieir  eadeavonn  to  control  the  efforts  of  the  ezolneioniBta 
to  domioeer  over  the  rest  of  the  oommnnity.  Several  of  the 
leading  emanoipists  too,  were  g;entlemen  who  had  been 
originally  transported  for  offences  which,  whatever  their  legal 
ooneeqaances,  were  snoh  aa  did  not  involve,  in  the  opinion 
of  society  generally,  any  loaa  of  social  position,  or  afford 
Buffioient  grounds  for  that  ostracism  which  the  exolnsioniet 
daee  sought  to  inflioL  This  was  partaoularly  the  case  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Bedfem  and  Mr.  Bland,  both  of  whom  had 
been  snTgeons  in  the  navy,  and  who  were  admitted  on  tM 
hands  to  be  gentlemen  of  mora  than  ordinary  culture  anl 
attaimnente.  The  latter  had  been  transported  for  fightang* 
duel,  in  which  ha  had  the  misfoTtone  to  ahoot  hia  opponest; 
and  &e  fbrmer,  as  previously  explained,  for  a  hasty  ejpieB- 
fiion  of  ■ympathy  with  the  leaders  of  the  mutiny  at  Uie  Norn. 
Id  Dr.  Bland's  case  the  aooial  usages  of  the  time  we«  at 
direct  vatianoe  with  the  enaotmentB  of  the  law ;  and,  irhatr 
ever  the  moral  merits  of  the  case,  it  was  certainly  unmaon- 
able  for  society  to  inflict  a  heavy  punislunent  for  oomvlianoa 
with  the  requirements  of  tha  arbitrary  oode  which  it  nad  set 
np.  Men  like  these — guperior  in  attainments  and  ojrtaialy 
not  iaferior  in  moral  Gharaoter  to  the  majority  of  the 
exclueionists — could  hardly  be  expected  to  submit  ^etly  to 
the  domineering  condnot  which  tukaracterised  the  Utter.  In 
addition  to  persona  of  the  class  referred  to  above,  what  was 
popularly  hnovn  as  "  the  emancipist  party"  contained  many 
young  man,  natives  of  the  country,  of  ooneiderible  ability 
and  attainments.  It  aleo  included  many  oolonisis  of  bumble 
but  reputable  origin,  who,  disliking  the  domine€ring  conduct 
of  the  ezdusionista,  chose  to  make  oommon  oinse  with  tlia 
emancipists  agwnat  them.  It  will  be  easily  s*en  from  what 
is  here  stated,  that  at  this  time  (1826)  the  term  "emandpist 
party"  did  not  to  apply  exdusively  to  penons  of  convict 
origia,  whose  sentences  had  expired  or  wiio  had  reeeived 
pardons.  The  unsuitableness  of  the  term,  and  the  disgrace 
which  attaohed  to  its  origin,  at  length  drore  it  almost  eom- 
pletely  out  of  use.  - 

Bir  IThom  as  Brisbane's  administration  Isstod  somewhat  leas 
than  four  years.  It  was  towards  the  latter  part  of  1825  that 
he  received  intimation  that  his  successor  had  been  appointed, 
nnd  early  in  December  he  sailed  for  England,  having  on  the 
let  of  that  mont^  formally  transferretJ  the  reins  of  Govem- 
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ment  to  the  liands  of  Colonel  Stewart,  of  &6  3rd  regiment  or 
Buffa.  Governor  Brisbane's  oharaoter  has  been  poiirtia^ed  in 
preceding  pages,  in  relating  the  inmdenta  of  his  administra- 
tion, and  therefore  need  not  be  farther  alluded  to  here.  In 
spite  of  some  drawbacks  to  progress,  the  population,  trade, 
productions,  and  eabstantial  prosperity  of  the  oolony  rapidly 
increased  during  hia  administration.  The  revenue  raised  in 
the  country,  which  was  but  £36,231  in  1821,  reached 
£71,683  in  1825.  The  espenditure,  however,  more  than  kept 
pace  with  the  increase,  and  in  the  latter  year  reached  £82,000. 
This  was  derived  flrom  import  duties  on  spirits,  wines,  and 
tobacco,  a  small  ad  votorem  duty  on  merchandise  not  of 
Biitisli  manufaoture,  excise  duties  on  colonial  dlstiUed  spirits, 
a  heavy  impost  on  ooal  aad  timber  whether  for  home 
ooQSumption  or  for  exportation ;  also  on  oils,  skins,  and 
several  other  artjclee,  and  licenses  to  publicans,  hawkers,  and 
others.  As  there  was  no  Custom  House,  the  duties  being 
ooUacted  by  a  functionary  called  the  Naval  Officer,  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  exports.  Some  idea 
of  the  importance  of  the  rising  trade  of  the  oolony  may, 
however,  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  in  the  year  ending 
January  1824,  sixteen  ships,  of  a  total  burthen  of  5500  tons, 
cleared  out  from  Sydney  and  Hobart  Town  for  Great  Britain, 
vrith  cargoes  of  produce  valued  at  £100,000.  What  the  total 
value  of  the  imports  of  the  year  was  is  not  reoorded,  but  in 
the  foUowing  year  (1826)  they  reached  £300,000.  The 
population  in  1825  was  33,675.  The  number  of  sheep 
237,622,  and  the  homed  cattle  134,519 ;  the  land  in 
cultivation  45,514  acres,  and  the  wool  exported  411,600  lbs. 
— the  qnaotity  having  been  nearly  trebled  in  three  years. 
The  most  Inorative  and  flonrishinf;  branches  of  commerce 
\c%re,  however,  at  this  period,  what  were  called  the  island 
trade  and  the  whale  and  seal  fishery.  In  whaling  alone  the 
merchants  of  Sydney  had,  in  1835,  nearly  thirty  ships 
engaged,  while  many  others  were  employed  ia  collecting 
sandal- wood,  pearl-shells,  biche-de-mer,  and  otlier  ieland 
produce. 

The  prindpal  offloera  of  the  Government  at  this  time  were 
Frederick  Goulbnm,  Colonial  Secretary;  Francia  Forbes, 
Chief  Justioe ;  Saxe  Bannister,  Attorney-General ;  John 
Stephen,  Solicitor-General,  Gommissoner  of  the  Court  of 
Bequests,  and  subsequently  a  Judge  of  the  Sopreme  Court ; 
Hacbanees  vrae  Sheriff ;  and  Carter,  Master  in  Equity.     The 
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only  barristeTB  inpriTate  praotioe  were  W.  C.  Wantworth  uid 
B.  Wardell,  LL.D.  There  were  thirty-four  Justices  of  &e 
Peaoe,  the  only  stipendiary  one  bung  D.  Wentworth,  Esq., 
Polioe  Uag^Btr&te  of  Sydney. 

In  eoolesiastioal  matters,  the  Charoh  of  England  in  the 
colony  was  nominally  eubjeot  to  the  See  of  Caloatt^  of 
whioh  the  oelebrated  Dr.  Reginald  Hebor  was  bishop ;  bat 
his  was,  of  oonrsp,  a  very  shadowy  jurisdiction.  In 
Australia  the  Venerable  J.  Hobbes  Soott  was  head  of  the 
Church,  with  the  title  of  Arohdeacon.  This  genUeman's  oass 
is  a  curious  instanoe  of  how  appointments  to  high  offices  in 
the  Churoh  were  conferred  in  those  days.  Mr.  Soott  had 
been  a  wine  merchant,  and,  failing  in  that,  afterwards  cams 
ont  as  clerk  to  Hi.  Commisaioner  Bigge  when  that  gentleman 
was  sent  to  inqnire  into  the  oondition  of  the  oolony  ondeir 
Maoquarie'a  administration.  For  Mr.  Scott's  servioee  in  this 
humble  position — having  got  himself  ordained  on  his  retam 
to  England — he  was  rewarded,  through  the  inflnenoe  of  his 
patron,  by  being  elevated  to  the  position  of  Archdeaoon  of 
Australasia,  with  a  salary  of  jE2000  a  year.  The  resolt 
showed  how  unqualified  Mr.  Soott  was  for  the  position  into 
which  fortune  had  so  suddenly  and  strangely  elevated  jtim. 
The  other  clergymen  of  the  Caurch  of  England  were  nine  in 
number,  viz  ;  the  Bev.  S.  Marsden,  chaplain  ;  with  assistant 
chaplains  stationed  at  the  following  places:  Sydney,  the 
Eev.  W.  Cowper  and  the  Eev.  R  Hill ;  Parramatta,  Rev.  T. 
Hassall ;  Liverpool,  Rev.  R  Cartwright ;  Windsor,  Bev.  J. 
Orosa ;  Caatlereagh,  Bev.  J.  Fnlton ;  Campbelltown,  Bev.  T. 
Reddall ;  Newcastle,  Rev.  G.  A.  Middleton.  In  the  Boman 
Catholio  Church,  there  were  the  Bev.  Fathers  Oono^ly  and 
Theny.  The  onlj  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Choioh 
was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lang.  Of  Wesleyan  Methodist  minietars 
there  were  five — viz  :  Rev.  G.  Erskino,  Hev.  B.  Carvoaso, 
Bev.  W.  Walker,  Rev.  W.  Horton,  and  Rev.  W.  Lawiy. 

In  the  establishment  of  eduoational  and  training  mstita- 
tions,  the  Government  had  by  no  means  been  neglectful  In 
addition  to  two  orohan  schools  or  asylums,  there  were  poblic 
schools,  supported  either  whoUy  or  in  part  &om  government 
fnnds,  at  Sydney,  Parramatta,  Windsor,  Richmond,  Liverpool, 
Wilberforoe,  Pitt  Town,  Caatlereagh,  Newcastle,  Kissing 
Point,  Hunter's  Hill,  and  Campbelltown.  There  was  also  an 
institution  for  the  children  of  aboriginal  natives-~established 
first  at  Parramatta  afid  aftervrards  removed  to  Blacktown ; 
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hut  eitlieT  from  the  negleot  of  those  who  had  ohor^  of  it,  or 
the  itistnoli nation  or  inoapadty  of  the  anfortnnate  aboriginalB 
themaelves,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  produotiTe  of 
any  yery  benefl<ual  resulta. 


OHAPTEE     IV. 


Trb  gentleman  appointed  to  suoceed  Sir  Thomaa  Brisbane 
«B  governor  of  New  South  Wales,  wan  Lieu  ten  ant-General 
Balph  Barling,  a  olever  but  narrow-minded  officer  who 
had  been  long  employed  at  the  Horse  Oaards,  and  who 
was  eo  thoroughly  imbned  with  the  spirit  of  military  routine 
that  he  was  a  most  uoBuitable  person  to  preside  over  a  civil 
administration.  He  arrived  in  Sydney  on  the  ISth  December, 
1825,  and  relieved  Colonel  Stewart  from  his  temporary  duties 
on  the  following  day.  Colonel  Stewart  had  administered  the 
Government  for  about  three  weeks  only.  Sir  Thomas  Bris- 
bane's latest  aots  had  made  him  so  popular  with  the  lower 
olaeses,  and  they  regretted  his  departure  so  mnoh,  that  they 
were  not  inclined  to  receive  his  sucoessor  very  heartily,  and 
consequently  he  was  allowed  to  land  without  a  single  cheer 
or  any  other  manifestation  of  popular  weloome.  There  were 
other  oauees,  however,  for  the  coolness  with  which  General 
Darling  was  received.  His  oharaoter  had  preceded  him.  It 
had  become  known  in  the  colony  that  he  was  a  mere 
official  formalist,  a  man  of  system  and  routine,  a  etriot 
and  severe  disciplinarian,  who  had  obtained  his  rank  in 
the  army  and  had  been  seleeted  for  his  post  as  Governor 
rather  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  offlce,  and  his 
ability  with  the  pen,  than  for  his  achievements  with  the 
Bword.  There  are,  perhaps,  few  things  which  command 
popular  admiration  and  applause  to  suoh  an  extent  aa 
military  talent^  and  there  are  few  amongst  the  populace  who 
look  with  muoh  favour  upon  mere  office  men,  soholure,  or 
clericBj  who  may  happen  to  oocnpy  positionB  of  command, 
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These  flwts  and  oonsidBntioiia  fiilly  ocoonnt  for  the  oocd- 
neu  and  anspimon  vith  whioh  the  new  Qorenior  ma 
regarded.  The  popular  party,  however,  with  Ur.  Wentwortli 
at  theif  head,  anzioos  not  to  drive  him  into  the  ranks  of 
their  opponents,  determined  soon  after  hie  arriTal  to  offer  the 
propitiation  of  a  oomplimentary  addraaa.  A  public  meeting 
was  forthwith  called,  at  whioh  Mr.  Wentworth,  in  moving 
the  proposed  address,  made  a  very  long  and  effeotiye  speech. 
This  speech  was  intended  to  warn  and  to  guide  the  new  mler 
— to  place  before  hia  view  the  ooniae  he  oo^ht  to  steer  and 
the  rocks  he  ought  to  avoid.  The  question  of  the  disposal  of 
the  public  lands  was  also  a  very  prominent  topic  of  thia 
monitory  address.  It  was  averred,  and  probably  with  truth, 
that  a  spirit  of  diss^tisfaotion  had  grown  up  in  the  native 
youth  of  the  country,  in  ooneeqnenoe  of  the  favouritism  dia- 
played  daring  a  great  part  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane's  admin- 
istration by  those  who  had  usurped  the  right  of  dealing  with 
the  waste  lands.  Upon  the  offioial  class,  and  their  ftienda 
the  immigrant  capitalists,  it  was  said  that  grants  of  vast 
tracts  of  fertile  aoU  had  been  conferred,  while  the  natives  of 
the  colony  and  the  humbler  part  of  the  community  were 
almost  denied  a  home.  It  waa  necessary  for  the  peace  and 
proepenty  of  the  colony  that.  In  the  distribution  of  lands, 
the  native  youth  should  be  placed  upon  an  equality  with  the 
more  favoured  immigrant  class.  The  speaker  then  went  on 
to  advocate  the  extension  to  the  colonists  of  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  Englishmen,  and  contended  that  nnlera 
these  were  conceded  it  was  vain  to  hope  that  justice  wcmld 
be  done  or  discontent  eradicated.  Darling,  in  his  reply  to 
the  address,  oonflned  himself  to  safe  generalities.  The 
exclusionists  being  by  no  means  backward  in  their  attempts 
to  draw  the  new  Governor  into  their  ranks,  he  quiokly 
found  himself  in  the  presence  of  two  powerftil  parties,  almost 
equally  balanced  in  influence,  although  the  disparity  in  their 
numbers  was  of  course  very  great. 

Qeneral  Darling,  upon  assnming  ofBoe,  found  the  various 
departments  of  the  Government  in  great  confusion.  Sir 
Thomas  Brisbane's  want  of  business  habite  was  notorious,  and 
this  was  no  doubt  the  principal  reason  for  his  early  recal.  He 
had  for  some  time  before  hie  departure  been  at  variance  with 
Mr.  Goulbum,  the  late  Colonial  Secretary,  and  under  these 
cironmetanoes  affairs  had  drifted  into  a  condition  of  extreme 
disorder.    Hr.  Goulbum's  place,  npoa  his  retarement  ftoa 
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offlfW,  hftd  been  filled  hj  Mr.  Alexander  Maoleay,  a  gentle- 
man  af  aoms  ability,  of  great  experience  in  official  bneineBB, 
and  of  oonaiderable  celebrity  as  a  natnraliet  and  a  man  of 
science.  It  woa  reaolved  by  the  new  Governor  and  the  new 
Seoretary  to  le-model  and  re-organiae  all  the  departments  of 
the  public  service,  and  to  thoroughly  purge  them  of  the 
emancipist  and  oonviot  element  which  had  been  introduced 
by  Governor  Mocquarie,  and  allowed,  to  a  oouaiderable 
extent,  to  continue  under  Sir  Thomas  Briebane'e  administra- 
tion. The  carrying'  out  of  this  measure  was  regarded  by 
the  emancipist  party  aa  a  oonoluaive  proof  that  Governor 
iJarling  was  their  enemy;  that  he  had  leagued  himself  with 
the  exclnaives,  and  that  they  had  no  favours  to  expect  at  his 
hands.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  changes 
introduced  by  Qoveruor  Darling  and  Ati;  ||lao!eay  into  the 
public  service  were  beneficial,  and  many  of  them  urgently 
required;  but  it  is  impoBsible  to  deny  that  the ' exulasion 
of  persons  of  tbs  emancipist  class  from  public  employments 
was  a  harsh,  and,  oouBidering  the  extent  to  which  it 
was  carried,  an  uncalled  for  measure.  It  is  true  that  the 
system,  or  rather  want  of  system,  which  before  prevailed 
was  lax  in  the  extreme  ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  want  of 
Bnfficient  cheoka  it  is  highly  probable  that  many  oases  of 
embezzlement  and  plunder  occurred  which  were  never 
detected,  and  for  which,  if  they  had  been,  the  delinquents 
conld  not  be  brought  to  justice.  Darling  was  cue  of  those 
men  who  never  do  things  by  halves,  and  the  system  he 
introduced  went  to  the  opposite  extreme.  Under  its  operation, 
order  and  regularity  were  introduced,  it  is  trns,  but  the 
oompHcatad  system  of  checks  and  oonnterchecks,  and  the 
multiplication  of  reqoisitianB  and  forms,  was  oarrisd  tosucfa  an 
excess  as  to  become  a  nuisance  of  a  very  formidable  charaotsr, 
and  to  cause  the  remedy  to  be  almost  as  bad  as  the  dissaae.  It 
frequently  happened,  under  these  elaborate  and  minute  red- 
tape  regulations,  that  the  loss  of  time  and  the  oleriool  labour 
required  to  carry  out  the  necessary  forms  and  checks  attendant 
upon  a  requisition  for  a  trifling  Euiicle  or  service  nesded  by 
the  Government  were  ten  times  more  than  the  value  of  the 
thing  iteel£  A  convict  quarrymau  or  stonemason,  if  be 
wanted  a  chisel  or  a  borer  sharpened  or  9new  handle  supplied 
for  a  pickaxe,  had  to  procure  the  prescribed  forms,  get  them 
duly  signed  by  the  proper  officers,  and  countsrsigned,  checked, 
and  inspected,  with  aa  much  regularity,  precision,  and  ala- 
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borate  attention  to  roatiae  as  if  tlie  wortb  of  the  eerrue  or 
the  value  of  the  thing  required  had  been  hnndreda  of  pounds 
instead  of  a  few  farthinga  or  penoe  at  moat  The  lose  of  time 
by  the  workmen  in  oarry ing  out  this  oambersome  nstam 
waa  enonnous,  and  most  of  them,  detecting  inatiuotiTely  the 
weak  parte  of  the  plan  and  the  faoilities  thereby  held  out  for 
laziueBB,  did  not  fail  to  multiply  their  reqnieitions  and  to 
urge  their  demaude  for  freeh  tools  or  appliances  ou  every 
opportunity,  and  on  the  most  Mvilons  pretences,  in  order 
to  be  enabled  to  pass  their  time  in  the  oomparative  idleness  of 
dancing  attendance  on  the  clerks  or  officers  while  the  required 
forme  were  being  prepared  and  inspected. 

It  is  almost  impossible  now  to  give  an  idea  oT  the  absurd 
extent  to  which  this  system  of  complioated  '  checks  and 
regulations  w^  oarried  Yet  it  was  not  so  ma^f*6wing  to 
thiB,  as  to  what  hia  friends  called  his  anti-oonviot  policy,  tiiat 
Sir  Balph  Barling  grew  more  uopopular  every  day  with  one 
party  while  by  the  other  he  was  looked  upon  as  Ute  kindest 
of  patrons  and  the  moatgenerous  of  men.  His  antagoaistia 
position  in  reference  to  a  large  claea  o&  the  population,  and 
the  dislike  in  which  he  was  genera]^  held  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  colonists,  drove  him  to  regard  those  who 
composed  the  narrow  circle  of  the  excluaives  with  peculiar 
favour.  To  compensate  for  Uie  dislike  of  the  nuny  he 
endeavoured  to  secure  the  p»w)nal  regards  of  the  few,  and  ha 

'  did  not  hesitate  t«  rewud  their  attachment  by  lucrative 
appointments,  lavish  grants  of  land,  and  all  the  otiier  coveted 
fevours  that  a  governor  had  the  power  to  bestow.  The  par- 
tiality thus  indulged  in  served  to  exasperate  the  feelings  of 
the  majority  the  more,  because  many  of  the  fortunate  reci- 
pients were  unworthy  in  oharaoter  and  tow  in  public  est«em. 
They  were  for  the  most  part  designing  people,  who  by  artful 

'  and  selfish  conduct  had  ingratiated  themselves  into  &vour ; 
and  those  by  whom  the  Qovernor  was  generally  surrounded 
and  whose  advice  he  sought  were  contemptible  from  their 
imbecility  and  notorious  for  their  absurd  pretensions.  It  ia 
not  to  be' wondered  at,  that  under  such  a  condition  of  things 
a  sooial  war  more  bitter  than  had  prevailed  at  any  previous 
time  ehould  have  ensued.  The  Governor  and  his  policy 
were  assailed  in  very  strong  terms  by  Mr.  Wentworth  and 
Dr.  Wardell  in  the  columns  of  the  Australian  newspaper, 
-while,  in  the  Sydnev  Qazette,  the  official  journal,  tbey  were 
praised  and  defended  in  a  wav  which  was  as  naoseating  and 
fulsome  as  it  was  feeble  and  mipotent. 
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One  of  the  first  offioial  aots  of  Governor  Darling  was  the 
npointment  of  a  new  Legislative  CouaoiL  The  Qovernoc 
himself  was,  of  oourse,  the  pieaideat  The  official  members 
irete  Colonel  Stewart  (Lieutenant  Governor),  Chief  Jastice 
Forbes,  Archdeacon  Scott,  and  Mr.  Secretary  Maoleay ;  noo- 
offloial — Messrs.  John  Mscarthur,  Robert  Campbell,  sen.,  and 
Charles  Throabj.  The Ezecative  Council  wereColonel  Stewart, 
Chief  Jastice  Forbes,  Archdeacon  Scott^  and  the  Colonial 
Secretary. 

The  fineness  of  the  aeasons  and  the  extraordinary  succeas 
which  had  attended  pastoral  pursuits  for  a  few  preceding 
years ;  the  consequent  influx  oi  numbers  of  persona  of 
capital  7ho  desired  to  embark  in  grazing,  and  tm  brilliant 
expectatiooa  axcited  by  the  extensive  opeTationsJkf  the  Aus- 
tralian Agricultural  Company,  occasioned  at  this  period  so 
remarkable  a  rise  in  the  price  of  live  stock  that  many  of  the 
old  sottlers,  «rho  possessed  large  fiocks  and  herds,  suddenly 
fonnd  themselves  very  wealthy  men.  The  example  of  the 
fortnneB  they  had  so  easily  accumulated,  or  rather  which 
bad  been  thmat  npon  them,  served  to  stimulate  other 
oolonists,  as  well  as  new  arrivals,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  a  perfect  mania  for  the  possession  of  sheep  and 
oattle  was  the  result.  Dr.  Lang,  an  eye-witness  and  a  close 
observer  of  the  excitement  which  followed,  says ;  "  Those  only 
who  witnessed  the  infatuation  of  moltidues  in  England  on  the 
formation  of  joint-stock  companies  in  1825,  or  the  railway 
companies  of  a  later  period,  will  be  able  to  form  any  idea  of 
the  state  of  things  that  immediately  ensued  in  Naw  South 
Wales  ;  for  no  sooner  had  the  Australian  Agricultural  Com- 
pany been  duly  announced  and  its  operationa  commenced  in 

right  eameat,  than  the  sheep  and  cattle  mania 

instantly  aeized  all  ranks  and  classes  of   its  inhabitants. 

This  mania  evinced  itself  in  impelling  whem- 

soever  it  seized  to  the  cattle  market ;  and  as  my  own  residence 
in  Sydney  at  that  penod  waa  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  that 
basy  scene,  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  the 
congregated  patients,  and  abundant  reason  to  wonder  how 
the  matter  would  end  ;  for  bnrridtera  and  attoraeys ;  military 
officers  of  every  rank,  and  civilians  of  ever}*  department; 
clergymen  ^d  medical  men  ;  merchants,  settlers,  and  dealers 
in  general,  were  there  seen  promiscuously  miugled  together, 
outbiddiog  each  other  in  the  most  determiDLd  manner,  either 
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in  theii  own  persons  or  by  proxies  of  oertided  agrioDltor&l 
oluiraotor,  for  the  purchase  of  avery  scabbed  sheep,  or  soare- 
crow  horse,  oi  buffalo  cow,  that  was  offered  for  sale.  It 
was  aoiversally  allowed  that  the  calculatioss  of  tbe 
projeotors  of  the  Agricnltaral  Company  could  not  possibly 
be  inaccurate^  Their  statements  and  reasonings  were 
supported  by  arithnietical  a^umente,  and  it  was  mads  as 
clear  as  the  daylight  to  the  comprehension  of  stupidity  itself, 
that  the  ownerof  a  certain  number  of  sheep  ot  cattle  in  New 
South  Wales  must,  in  a  certain  Dumber  of  years,  in&llibly 
make  au  independent  fortune.  It  woe  consequently  deter- 
mined on  all  hands  and  by  all.sorts  of  persons  that  the  Agri- 
cultural Company  should  not  be  the  only  reaper  of  this  golden 
harvest.  The  professional  men  and  the  Sydney  merdiants, 
who  had  become  extensive  sheep  and  cattle  owners,  generally 
employed  hired  overseers  to  manage  their  flooks  in  tm 
interior;  bat  there  were  individufUs,  even  among  these 
claeses,  who  thought  the  matter  too  good  to  be  entnuted  to  a 
deputy,  and  aooordingly  followed  their  poiohasea  to  the 
interior  themselves.  ....  The  soldier  unbuttoned  his 
military  belt  to  become  a  keepH-of  sheep  ;  andtheprieaL  .  . 
forsook  his  altar  to  become  a  herdsman  of  cattle.  In  all 
oases  in  which  the  purchaser  had  money  to  pay  for  his  sheep 
and  cattle,  money  was  paid  ;  but  where  money  was  not  forth- 
coming,  as  was  generally  the  case,  credit  was  allowed,  if  the 
individual  was  supposed  to  be  a  person  of  substanoe ;  and 
security  was  often  tendered  and  accepted  on  the  purohaaez'a 
land.  One  gentleman,  who  had  a  large  herd  of  inferior 
oattle,  got  them  dbpoeed  of  in  this  way,  to  respectable  free 
settlers,  at  the  rate  of  ten  guineas  a-bead,  with  seoarity  ui 
tii«  purchasers'  land  for  two  years,  and  ten  per  cent  intanet 
besides  on  the  whole  amount  of  the  puiohaw,  till  its 
ultimate  payment  ...  If  advice  was  given  in  oompaay, 
it  was  by  ul  means  to  get  good  stook,  for  there  wu  nothing 
like  it.  If  a  diffet^noe  at  opinion  arose,  it  was  either  whather 
Saxon  or  Uerino,  or  fine  or  ooarse  woolled  sheep,  were  the 
most  profitable,  or  whether  it  waa  advantageous  to  attend 
exolosively  to  Uie  wool,  or  to  combine  with  all  das  attention 
to  that  matter  of  universally  acknowledged  interest  a  proper 
regard  for  the  oaroase.  In  short,  the  whole  community 
seemed  for  a  considerable  period  to  have  only  one  idea ;  and 
this  exclusive  and  universuly  predominant  idea  was,  that  of 
rapidly  acquiring  an  independent  fortnne  by  the  rearing  of 
sheep  and  cattle." 
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Following  this  extravagant  Spirit  of  apeoulation  ia  sheep 
and  oatQe  oame  extraTagonoe  in  otber  ways.  Large  qnanti- 
ties  of  goods,  tar  beyond  the  legitimate  requirements  of  the 
colonists,  and  inoluding  an  undue  proportion  of  articles  of 
Inznry  and  extraTaganoe,  were  imported.  KonBea,  furniture, 
equipages,  dresB,  all  increased  in  cost  and  in  display.  The 
profits  of  atook-keeping  were  to  pay  for  all  The  baooUo  spirit 
of  the  antipodes  was  not  one  of  rough  simplioity  and  rural 
economy,  but  of  oostly  ostentation  and  gaudy  show.  A 
crash  of  oourae  followed.  The  season  1826  proved  to  be  the 
lost  of  a  favourable  series.  A  drought  of  three  years'  dura- 
tion ensued,  and  the  eyes  of  those  who  had  suffered  from  the 
eheep  and  oattle  mania  were  opened.  Almost  all  the  owners 
of  live  stook  were  under  heavy  liabilities.  Bills  had  to  be  met 
and  engagements  redeemed  in  the  face  of  rapidly  falling 
markets.  The  folly  of  the  extravagant  prices,  and  the  profuse 
rate  of  expenditure  whiob  had  been  indnlged  in,  was  seen, 
yet  few  had  the  honesty  and  moral  courage  to  retrace  their 
steps  until  it  was  too  late.  It  waa  easy  to  commence  the  in- 
dulgence of  expensive  habits,  but  difioult^  if  not  impossible, 
to  economise  in  the  face  of  rival  neighbours  and  watchful 
ciftditOTS.  To  cut  down  expenses,  to  dismiss  servants,  and  to 
do  away  with  horses  and  carriages,  was  to  confess  the  near 
approach  of  pecuniary  embarrassment,  and  thus  to  precipitate 
the  dreaded  crisis.  Few  have  hardihood  enough  to  retrench 
while  bills  are  becoming  due  which  they  are  not  piapared  to 
meet.  Most  people  think  it  bad  policy  to  do  bo,  and  very 
few  consider  that  common  honesty  demands  it 

The  financial  crash  which  followed  the  exciting  sheep  and 
oattle  speculations  of  1826  waa  of  the  moat  disastrous  charao- 
ter.  As  everybody  had  bought  at  high  prices  almost  at  the 
same  time,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  purchasers  had  given 
long-dated  bills  in  payment,  when  these  bills  began  to  fall 
due  everybody  wanted  to  sell  almost  simultaneously  in  order 
to  meet  their  engagements.  Week  after  week  and  month 
after  month,  as  cattle  were  forced  upon  the  market,  prices 
continued  to  fall,  until  the  value  of  a  beast  wba  measured  by 
shillings  instead  of  pounds.  Distreas  and  ruin  fell  upon 
Bcores  of  respectable  persons  who  had  been  aocoanted  wealthy 
bat  a  few  months  before.  In  face  of  the  prevailing  droughty 
and  the  sudden  and  startling  fall  in  value,  nobody  would  buy 
except  at  prices  which  would  hardly  cover  the  cost  of  sending 
to  market    The  flnanoial  dif&oulty  thus  arising  was  aggra- 


Tstod  by  large  Bams  of  mos^  having  to  be  sent  oat  of  Qie 
ooimtiy  for  breadsto^  for  tbose  who  expected  to  make  Aeir 
fortonee  by  Bheep  and  cattle  tiioagbt  agriciuttire  almost  beneath 
thair  notioe,  bo  that  in  the  exoitisg  ohaee  of  pastoral  riches 
very  little  wheat  or  muze  had  been  planted,  and  much  of  what 
was  planted  had  been  destroyed  by  the  drought.  In  order  lo 
lessen  their  expenses,  Btron|;  pressure  waa  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  Qovemor  by  the  facial  and  exclusive  class  to 
indnoe  him  to  relax  the  regnlations  fixing  the  rations 
which  they  were  compelled  to  provide  for  their  assigned 
servants.  Darling  at  last  graQted  the  request,  the  scale  was 
rednoed,  and  this  oironmstanoe  waa  eagerly  taken  hold  of  by 
his  opponents  to  bring  him  into  still  greater  odium  with  the 
popnlaoe.  The  reduction  was  not  an  unreasonable  on^  con- 
Bidering  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  bread — wheat  was 
thirty  shillings  a  bnehel ;  but  people  sufTering  from  privation 
are  not  very  reasonable  and  are  easily  excited,  and  the 
discontented  seldom  fail  to  place  their  privations  at  the  dooi 
of  their  rulera.  The  opposition  prees  wss  lond  in  its  deniui' 
ciations  of  the  Governor  and  his  advisers,  while  the  official 
journal,  the  Sydney  Gazette,  by  its  indiscreet  advocacy  and 
sycophantieh  twaddle  helped  to  render  them  ridionlons. 

FrevioDS  to  the  period  of  the  financual  crash  above  spoken 
of  a  case  had  occurred,  known  as  that  of  Sudds  and  Thomp- 
son— which,  although  exceedingly  grave  in  some  of  its  aspects, 
was  made  to  assume,  under  the  inflaenoe  of  party  prejadioe 
and  personal  ranoour,  bo  much  of  a  political  character  that  the 
real  signifloanoe  of  the  facts  themselves  was,  to  a  great  extend 
overlooked  or  absorbed  in  other  oonuderatJons.  Sudds  and 
Thompson  were  soldiers  of  the  67th  regimsnl^  who,  thinking 
the  lot  of  convicts  preferable  to  their  own,  oommitted  a 
felony,  by  stealing  a  pieoe  of  cloth  from  a  shop  in  George- 
street;  for  the  express  purpoee  of  getting  themselves  convicted, 
hoping  thus  to  escape  from  ^e  iiksomeness  of  military 
servioe.  It  is  asserted  that  the  wealth  and  luxury  in  which 
many  persons  who  had  been  convicts  were  living,  was  too 
strong  a  temptation  to  these  men,  who  believed  that  after 
being  convicted  and  suffering  a  short  sentence  they  should 
emerge  into  a  condition  where  advantages  would  be  within 
their  reach  which  wonld  enable  them  to  acquire  the  means  of 
similar  enjoyment  The  motive  which  led  to  the  commission 
of  the  crime  wss  disclosed  on  their  trial,  and  it  was  apserted 
that  Diher  eoldiers  had  committed  offences  tor  the   same 
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pnrpoBeB,  and  tliat  there  wu  \ride-epread  disoonteiit  amoDg 
the  military  at  the  inferior  position,  as  regards  liberty  and 
comfort,  wbioh  they  enjoyed  in  comparifion  with  tioket-of-leave 
men  and  emanupiBts. 

The  men  were  oonvioted  by  the  mvil  power,  and  aentenoed 
to  seven'  years  traneportation  to  one  of  the  northern  settle- 
znenta.  This  of  conrse  was  jost  what  they  wanted  and 
expected.  But  QoTemor  Darling,  fearing  the  ooneequenoes, 
it  IS  said,  of  snoh  an  example,  and  determined  to  prevent  the 
cpread  of  suoh  dangerous  notions  among  the  soldiers,  detei' 
mined  to  take  the  men  out  of  the  oostoOT  of  the  civil  power 
find  punish  them  in  a  manner  which  he  tnought  oalcnlated  to 
deter  others  from  oonunitting  offenoes  of  a  similar  kind.  In 
parsnance  of  a  General  Order  which  he  issued  as  Commander 
of  the  Foroee,  the  two  men  were  taken  from  the  onstodyof  the 
julor,  brought  to  the  Barraok-eqnare  in  Sydney,  and  in  the 
presenoe  of  the  assembled  military  it  was  announced  that 
their  sentenoe  had  been  changed  to  seven  years  hard  labour 
in  irons  on  the  roads,  and  that  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period  of  pnnlafament  they  were  to  be  returned  to  their 
regiment ;  they  were  then  stripped  of  their  uniform,  and 
having  been  dressed  in  prison  clothes,  iron  collars  with  long 
projeoting  spikes  were  nvetted  round  their  necks  and  fetters 
and  chains  on  their  legs.  They  were  then  marohed  off  to 
gaol,  with  the  band  playing  the  Kogae'a  March.  The  tragical 
rssnita  which  followed  wilt  beat  be  told  in  the  words  of  the 
survivor  of  these  misguided  and  unfortunate  men,  as  given 
at  his  examination,  on  the  23rd  April,  1827,  on  board  the 
Phcenix  hulk.  Sudds  is  stated  to  have  been  previously  a 
remarkably  well  conducted  man,  but  Thompson's  character 
was  not  so  good,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  was  owing  to  his. 
evil  advioe  uat  Sudds  engaged  in  the  scheme. 
^lA.xun.noJi  or  Patbice  Thoufsoh. 

"W«  were  tabta  to  tbe  piirads  groand,  ind  Che  KgimsnUls  taken  off  n^ 
and  ■  mit  of  yellow  cloth  put  on  eaoh  of  ni,  and  a  Oencnl  Order  read  to  ui 
bj  BrifCHde  Major  OiDman,  b;  tbe  order  of  hi*  Eioeltenoy  G«aeral  Darling. 
After  the  Order  wu  read  to  n>,  a  let  of  irons  mi  pat  on  each  of  nl^  Th« 
iion«  coasted  of  a  collar,  whuA  went  loiind  taoh  of  odi  necka,  and  ohaiiu 
WOTS  fastened  to  the  «aUai  on  «Mh  uda  of  tb*  aboiilder,  and  HKbtd  from 
tiwQCe  to  tb*  basil,  which  waa  plaoad  abont  thiM  iaohat  fion  each  ankle. 
There  wu  a  piece  of  iron  which  piojeoled  from  th*  collar  before  and  behind, 
about  eitibl  inafaea  at  eaoh  plaoe.  The  inojeoting  iioDs  wonld  not  allow  me 
to  ttretch  mytelt  at  fnll  leag;th  an  mf  back.  1  oonld  aleen  on  my  back  b; 
eoDtiacting  mj  itf*.  1  could  not  lie  at  full  len^  on  either  wde  withont 
eontraotiDg  mj  legi  1  oonid  not  stand  njsight  with  tbe  irone  on.  The  badl 
of  the  iioof  would  not  alip  up  m;  lega,  aod  the  ohaiu  wwe  too  ihort  to. 
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allow  wta  to  itand  apri^ht  I  wm  nna  mmtaiei  for  Uh  inoi )  and  SdU* 
coUai  ni  too  null  tcr  Ui  naok,  and  the  baala  fix  hit  1^,  whicli  mn 
•woUeD.  I  iwf«  be«d  him  mj  Iw  bad  tba  diopiT  iii  tba  Wett  Indiea 
Bodda  wM  tomad  out  of  tlu  boefntal  tiM  momia  of  the  poBiahmen^  and 
Uk«n  to  the  banadki  ^anit  an  honi  afl«r«aidb  nidda  ma  taken  from  tha 
hoapital  to  tha  Bmmom  mi  tha  6tb  NoremlMr;  hea^wared  to  be  Tatrill^ 
iiwnaach  that  the  man  who  waa  haadcofM  with  bim  waa  tH^td  to  rit 
down  on  the  giw  in  the  anut-nfd  in  oidar  ta  anaUa  him  to  lie  dovn.  Hi 
OontinDed  in  that  waj  till  af tec  nii  triaL 

"  Attac  the  jellow  clotlua  and  th*  inns  wera  pnt  on  na  in  Dunner  befna 
EMntioned,  «•  were  dnunmgd  oat  of  the  ngioiant,  the  Bogne'i  Hafdi  bong 
pUjad  after  ni  bj  two  en  thrae  dninunaiB  and  B&n.  Wa  were  not  dmminM 
oat  in  tha  oaoaf  way,  wbieh  i^  to  pnt  a  rope  aboat  the  neok,  cnt  off  iha 
fadng^  and  pliua  a  pi«oe  of  paper  on  the  back,  witb  a  deeoription  of  (h* 
(dbooe  which  the  pait;  nia;  We  oomtnitted.  Initoadot  this,  we  bad  tin 
inahamo  uid  the  yellow  clothing.  On  onr  retnra  to  tha  anme  watd  in  tha 
Jul,  Sndda  Mt  down  with  hii  bwA  to  the  wall,  eajing,  that  be  wm  tv?  ill, 
•■d  wiibad  to  go  to  lh«  hospital  again,  bat  ha  did  not  go  to  tha  boapild  till 
nest  morning.  The  bauis  of  hii  ironi  eat  hit  1^  daring  tha  time  we  woe 
coming  from  the  banscki  to  the  gaol ;  it  wai  owing  to  the  sharpnaa  of  the 
baiil  and  tha  weight  of  it  that  wa  were  cut  The  njgbt  of  tlia  dij  of  ponnih- 
menh  Sadda  waa  «o  ill  that  «b  wan  oblind  to  get.a  candle  aboat  ^ht 
o'oloi^  from  Wilron  tba  nndtpjailer,  in  Older  to  keep  op  a  light  daring  th* 
night  1  gave  bim  eoma  tea  which  I  bad  parchaBed.  Aboat  ten  o'oloK  in 
was  Tarj  ill ;  I  reqaested  a  fellow-priaoner  to  gdt  up  and  look  at  liim, 
thinking  he  WBB  djing.  The  fellow  prisoner,  wbo-anamaldo  not  knov.did 
look  at  him,  and  eaid  ha  wu  not  djuig,  bat  he  did  not  thiiA  ha  wosld  fin 
long.  I  then  aaked  Suddi  if  be  bad  any  frienda  to  whom  he  would  wiab  to 
-    '--      "       '^hehad  awifeandchUd  in  QlonMataihiR,and  bqgnd  that 


The  report  of  the  medical  offloer  of  the  gaol  npon  the  oue 
of  Sadde,  was  as  follows : — 

"On  the  S4th  Norembar,  be  wai  admitlad  into  tha  gasl  hocpilal ;  on 
admiauon,  the  iron*  in  which  ha  waa  oooflnad  wen  remorad  (imniM^atdf), 
and  medidnea  adminialend.  He  nfnaad  aoalenaoM  of  aiwt  t^l,  attpt  a 
little  tea;  and  in  talkiw  to  bin  of  biadiagnw^badadltnaheiwTet  wwld 
work  in  irona,  and  wiued  himaalf  out  of  the  wotli  Knding  bim  in  a 
■tala  of  delirium  on  tha  2Stbinatan^  ha  waa  lemofsd  to  tha  OwMnlHoaplal, 
wlicte  ha  gndoall;  became  worae,  and  aipiied  the  following  morning; 

■"After a  minute  diaaealie a  of  tha  body,  no  appnant disBaia  waa  foim4  to 
exiat  to  acooont  for  lua  immediate  death. 

"IjMtalC'lxmM,* 

The  GovenioT  and  his  frieods  endeaTonred  to  aoooont  tar 
the  death  of  Sudds,  by  stating  that  he  bad  previonsly  sofiered 
from  dropsy,  and  that  he  had  been  neglected  by  the  medical 
officer ;  but  they  were  able  to  produce  no  evidence  in  eupport 
of  their  allegations.  The  man  appears  to  bare  been  of  feeble 
constitution,  witb  a  highly  eeneitive  organisation,  and  bis 
death  was  in  all  probability  more  owing  to  extreme  mental 
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sngaisb  tibaa  to  aotaal  bodily  anffering,  although  the  puoish- 
ment  of  wearing  Itohb  nearly  fifteen  poimds  in  weight — the 
principal  inatroment  of  tortore  being  a  ring  or  ooUai  roand 
the  neck  with  long  epikee  whioh  prevented  the  body  ttom 
reclining  or  asBnming  any  attitude  of  ease — ooold  not  have 
been  a  light  one.  The  death  of  the  unfo^nate  soldier,  how- 
ever,  was  a  result  whioh  neither  Darling  nor  his  adviBera 
desired  or  antioipated.  It  was  the  oonseqaenoe  of  a  lament- 
able error  of  jadgment  on  the  part  of  a  narrow-minded  man, 
who  was  not  natorally  of  a  cmel  dieposition,  but  who,  havine 
been  trained  in  an  arbitrary  military  aohool,  had  acquired 
deepoUo  habit*  and  imbibed  a  contempt  for  legal  rights  and 
oonetitalaonal  forme  and  priyilegee,  which  rendered  him 
wholly  unfit  for  the  position  in  which  he  was  placed. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  death  of  Sudds  was  seized 
npon  by  the  GoTemor's  opponents,  not  merely  as  a  ground 
for  renewed  and  more  stinging  attacks  upon  hie  condact  and 
oharaoter,  bat  as  a  means  of  making  party  and  political 
capital  for  themselves.  The  effeot  of  this  coarse  was  that 
many  who  in  their  hearts  most  strongly  condemned  the  otuel 
oondnot  and  mistaken  policy  which  led  to  the  death  of  Sadde, 
were  driven  by  party  influences  and  dass  interests  to  side 
with  the  Governor's  IViends  and  apologists.  The  ofBcial 
jooroal,  the  Sydney  Gazette,  with  its  usual  sabserYleuoy  and 
stupidity,  not  only  defended  Darling's  illegal  and  absurd  acts, 
and  eulogised  his  aharacter,  but  indulged  in  coarse  vitupera- 
tion and  onpiOToked  abuse  of  all  who  were  believed  to 
entertain  opposite  opinions.  Ths  independent  journals,  the 
Australian  and  Monitor,  were  by  this  means  goaded  into 
violent  attacks  upon  the  Governor  and  his  persoaol  friends, 
and  the  case  of  Sudds  and  Thompson  afforded  abundant 
materials  to  light  up  the  ffres  of  class  animosity  for  years. 
A  sense  of  the  gravity  of  the  offence  of  which  the  Governor 
had  undoubtedly  been  guilty,  was  thus  obscured  by  party 
prejudice  until  it  was  almost  lost  in  the  violence  of  unreason- 
ing olamoor. 

The  bitterness  of  feeling  engendered  against  Governor 
Darling,  in  conaequencs  of  the  tyrannical  proceedings  which 
reaultea  in  the  death  of  Sudds,  was  never  in  the  slightest 
degree  allayed  during  the  remainder  of  his  administration. 
Mr.  Wsntworth,  then  "the  chief  leader  of  the  colonial 
liberals,"  drew  u^  a  formal  impeachment  against  Ms  Excel- 
lency, which  it  IS  said  he  caused  to  be  delivered  by  an 
attorney  at  Government  House ;  and  threatened  never  to  lose 
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sight  of  BO  great  a  oriminsl  until  he  had  brought  him  to 
juBtioe.  In  puraoBiioe  of  thii  object,  repeated  attempts  were 
made  to  biiog  tbe  matter  before  the  House  of  Comii^ons ;  and 
shortly  after  General  Darling's  return  to  England,  in  the  early 
part  of  1832,  Mr.  Maurice  O'Counell  made  renewed  efforts  to 
procure  the  appointment  of  a  Parliamentary  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  oiraumBtanoeB.  These  efforts  were  unsuooess- 
fiil  for  a  long  time,  but  at  length,  ia  1835,  tbe  oonunittee  was 

Cted.  When  the  inveetigation  oommenoed,  however,  it  was 
d  that  Mi.  O'Counell  was  prepared  witb  no  euifficient 
eyidenoa  to  support  his  obarges,  and  Darling  was  consequently 
declared  to  be  honourably  acquitted.  He  was  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards  knighted,.and  wae  looked  upon  in  Snglaod, 
where  the  real  &otB  of  the  oaee  were  almost  unknown,  as  the 
-victim  of  spiteful  accusations  and  grossly  exaggerated,  if  not 
wholly  unfounded,  charges. 

In  estimating  the  degree  of  blame  to  be  attached  to  Qo- 
Temor  Darling  for  his  conduct  in  the  case  of  Sudds  and 
Thompson,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  all  the 
circumstances  by  which  he  was  surrounded  and  influenced. 
His  friends  and  apalogiats  allege  that  there  was  at  that  time 
a  strong  feeling  prevalent  among  the  soldiers  that  they  oonld 
better  their  condition  by  becoming  convicts,  because  they  saw 
around  them  numbers  of  well'to-do  and  even  wealthy  people, 
who  had  but  lately  emerged  i^m  that  condition;  and  knew 
that  many  whose  sentences  were  unexpired  were  practically 
£ree,  and  were  earning  wages  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  luxuries 
oompared  to  which  tbe  condition,  tbe  pay,  and  tbe  food  of  a 
soldier  meant  slavery,  poverty,  and  privation ;  that  they  had 
at  all  times  before  their  eyes  what  may  be  called  the  prizes  of 
oonvictiem — examples  of  the  lucky  or  the  clever  few,  who 
had  emerged  ftom  suffering  and  degradation  into  a  condition 
of  comparative  respectability  and  wealth,  while  the  opposits 
side  of  the  picture  of  prison  or  convict  life  was  almost  Mdden 
£com  notice.  If  tbe  soldiers  really  entertained  these  pernicious 
and  dangerous  notions  to  tbe  extent  wliich  the  friends  of  the 
Q^veinor  alleged,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  been  justified 
in  taking  measures  of  a  very  atricgent  kind  to  prevent  tbe 
consequences  which  might  naturally  have  been  ezpeoted  to 
ensue.  Such  a  etate  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  military 
must  have  presented  one  of  those  extreme  coses  whi(£ 
would  justify  a  Governor  in  setting  the  common  forms  of  law 
at  deflanoe,  and  ooting  according  to  the  best  of  his  own  judg- 
ment for  the  welfare  of  the  community.  But  it  is  unfortunate 
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for  Darling  and  hie  apologists  that  not  tbe  slightest  proof  has 
ever  been  adduced  of  the  truth  of  their  allegations  respecting 
the  soldiers;  and^all  that  ie  known oonoeming  thesentiment-i 
of  the  military  on  snoh  matters  leads  to  the  belief  that  the 
oaae  of  Sadds  and  Thompson  waa  a  rare  and  exceptional  one. 
That  Darling  believed  in  the  prevalence  of  an  annealthy  and 
perhaps  dangerons  feeling  among  the  soldiers  is  probable.  It 
IS  inconceivable  that  he  should  have  taken  the  extraordinary 
ooDTse  vhich^ed  to  the  death  of  Sudds,  unless  each  was  the 
case.  That  he  was  mistaken  there  can  be  little  doubt,  and 
under  each  oironmatanoes  the  best  exonse  that  can  be  offered 
for  him  ia  the  old  and  very  poor  one  of  good  intentions. 

like  most  little-minded  men,  (Governor  Darling  was  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  the  strictures  of  the  Press,  and  he 
writhed  onder  the  oastig&tion  which  had  been  provoked  by 
the  absurd  eulogiums  on  himself  and  the  inexcusable  violence 
towards  his  opponents  indulged  in  by  the  official  journal 
respecting  the  case  of  Sadds  and  Thompson.  Forgetting  that 
he  or  his  orcatures  had  been  the  aggressors  in  this  war  of 
-words,  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  attacked  in  return  he 
determined,  in  acoordanoe  with  his  nsaal  high-handed  pro- 
ceedings, to  pat  down  the  Press,  or  to  shackle  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  all  freedom  of  disoassion.  This  design 
oould  not,  of  Course,  be  aohieved  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  Legislative  OounciL  But  he  anticipated  no  difficulty  in 
that  direction,  for  all  the  members  of  the  Council  who  were 
sot  ofHcials  were  his  own  nominees, — and  nominated  legisla- 
tors have  generally  been  the  willing  tools  of  power.  Qovemor 
Darling's  plan  was  to  pass  two  acts, — one  of  them  rendering 
the  publication  of  newspapers  illegal  without  a  license; 
which  license  should  in  no  case  continue  in  force  for  more 
than  a  year,  and  might  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Government;  by  the  aeoond  act  it  was 
intended  to  impose  a  heavy  stamp  duty  on  each  copy  of  a 
newspaper  pubhshed.  It  was  fortunate  at  this  time  Uiat  the 
colony  posaessed  a  man  whose  position,  talents,  and  courage, 
enableif  him  to  prevent  the  aooompliehment  of  Darling's 
tyisnnioal  designB.  Thla  was  Mr.  Forbes,  the  Chief  Justioe, 
without  whose  signatore,  certi|ring  that  its  provisions  were 
in  acoordanoe  wi^  the  law  of  England,  no  aot  of  the  colonial 
legislature  oould  he  valid. 

Mr,  Forbes,  foreseeing  from  Darling's  conduct  that  the 
wbitraiy  piooeedings  of  the  Oovemownt  wonld  sooner  ot 
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later  oall  for  dwnded  aotion  on  his  put,  had  ti  an  early  period 
witlidrawn  as  muoli  as  possible  ftom  all  partioipation  in  the 
jneaBureB  of  tlie  admimatration,  and  be  took  little  puns  to 
oonoeal  hie  opinion  of  their  cluuraoter  and  tendeno^.  Know- 
ing, probably,  the  impediments  wMoh  the  Chief  Jastioe 
wonla  be  likely  to  inteipoae  to  bia  plans  for  trammeling  the 
Press,  and  determined  to  bear  down  all  opposition,  Darling 
took  oare,  in  applying  to  him.  for  tbe  neoesaary  aanotion  to 
hia  measures,  to  arm  himself  with  aatboiity  from  Bowning- 
street  Bat  the  Judge,  irho  was  not  to  be  fnghfened  into  ^e 
peiformanoa  of  an  iBegal  aot,  deolined  to  comply  with  the 
Goremoi'B  wishes.  The  oontAst  wbioh  thereupon  took  place 
between  the  executive  and  jndielal  branohes  of  the  QOTem- 
ment  was  a  long  and  bitter  one,  and  as  its  issue  waa  of  the 
greatest  import^oe  to  the  liberty  and  bappinesa  of  the 
colonists,  tbe  facts  deserve  a  much  wider  pubUoity  than  they 
have  yet  reoeived.  In  addition  to  matters  of  oonsideiable 
political  interest,  they  show  tbe  admirable  condaot  and 
character  of  a  Judge  to  whom,  more  than  to  any  other  man, 
Anstralians  are  indebted  for  tbe  introduotion  and  preservation 
of  two  of  the  most  boasted  institutions  of  their  utherland — 
trial  by  jury  and  tbe  liberty  of  tbe  press. 

Darling  oommeuoed  his  attempts  to  infloenoe  Ute  Cliief 
Justice  in  a  very  cautions  and  art^  way.  Bia  first  oommu- 
nication  did  not  contain  any  direct  proposal  from  himself 
that  tbe  press  should  be  fettered,  but  enclosed  a  despatch 
from  tbe  Colonial  Office,  in  which  it  was  snggf-sted  that  a 
law  should  be  enacted  b^  tbe  local  government  "that  no 
newspaper  be  published  without  a  license  to  be  applied  for  to 
tbe  Governor;  that  sucb  license  should  in  no  oaae  continue 
in  force  for  more  than  one  year,  and  that  it  should  be  made 
resnmable  before  the  expiration  of  tbe  year,  if  an  order  to 
that  effect  be  issued  by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  of  his 
Executive  Council"  Further,  "that  each  nomber  of  each 
Buocesfiive  newspaper  ongbt  also  to  be  subjected  to  a  stamp 
duty,"  and  that  the  proceeds  of  such  daty  ahonld  be  devoted 
to  "  deiiaying  the  obarges  of  printing  piiblio  acts,  proolama- 
tioDS,  and  orders."  Chief  Justice  Foibea  indmated  in  a  very 
guarded  manner,  in  reply  to  this  scheme,  that  tbe  proposal 
to  grant  to  tbe  press  a  license  resumable  at  pleasare  oontained 
a  principle  repugnant  to  the  law  of  England;  and  snggeated 
that  it  would  be  better  to  suspend  any  legislative  aatios  on 
the  Bubjeot  General  Darling  thereupon  rejoined:  "Kia 
intemperate  tone  of  the  p^ers  has  increased  to  an  i ' 
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if  not  dangerous,  degree.  I  diall  therefore  be  obliged  to  you 
to  give  the  sabject  further  ooneideratiouj  and  let  me  know 
how  far  you  feel  yourself  at  liberty  to  Banotion  the  measureB 
direoted  Dy  Lord  Bathuret."  The  threat  implied  in  the  last 
sentence  wae  unheeded  by  the  Chief  Jostioe,  who  said  in  reply, 
" I  shall  be  quite  leady  to  certify  any  ordinance  aofar  <u lam 
auihoriaed  by  law."  Darling  would  not  thus  be  failed,  but, 
upon  receipt  of  this  cautious  replr,  tranemitted  to  the  Chief 
Justice  dn^  of  two  bills,  which  ne  took  oaie  to  aesure  him 
were  "  in  conformity  with  the  iustraotionB  oontained  in  Earl 
Bathursfs  despattih, '  and  which  he  desired  tiim  to  certify 
**  with  03  little  delay  as  pOBsible."  The  Chief  Jostioe  again 
said  that  be  could  not  certify  to  the  legality  of  an  act "  which 
made  licenses  resumable  at  his  Excellency's  pleasure  i"  and 
again  begged  that  legislation  might  be  postponed  in  order  that 
the  question  might  be  referred  to  the  English  law  ofQcers ; 
because,  he  said,  "  I  am  anxious  to  avoid  setting  my  hand 
soleainly  to  a  oertiflcate  that  a  meaaure  recommended  by  bo 
high  an  authority  ae  the  Seoretary  of  State  is  repugnant  to 
the  law  of  England." 

Darling,  upon  the  receipt  of  this  onawei,  assumed  a  more 
diotatorial  attitude.  "  The  safety  of  the  oolony,"  he  rejoined, 
"  is  endangered  by  the  present  licentiouaness  of  the  press, 
and  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  my  duty  to  await  the  result 
of  a  reference  to  his  Majesty's  Govemmeut;  ....  It 
therefore  only  remains  for  me  again  to  transmit  to  you  the 
billa  in  order  to  their  being  certiBed.  .  .  .  His  Majesty's 
Government  having  direoted  these  measures,  which  you  as 
Chief  Jastice  are  required  to  sanotion.''  The  domineering 
Governor  then  goes  on  to  scold  the  Chief  Justice  for  his 
conduct  in  refusing  to  affix  hia  signatoie  to  the  bills,  and 
assures  him  that  Judge  Fedder,  in  Van  Blemeu's  Laud,  had 
eauotioned  a  muoh  mors  stringent  measure  against  the  press. 
He  requeets  the  stubborn  judge,  if  he  still  persists  in  his 
refasat  to  give  hia  reasons  at  length,  in  order  that  he,  "  who 
considered  the  propoaed  measures  essential  to  the  tranquility 
if  not  to  the  subty  of  the  colony,"  migiit  be  able  to  justify 
himaelf  to  the  Seoreta^  of  State  foi  not  having  complied 
with  his  instmctionB.  The  Chief  Justloe  replied  in  a  manner 
and  irith  reasons  that  were  unanswerable.  The  laws  of 
England,  he  sud,  had  been  fonnd  ampfy  sufficient  to  restriot 
the  licentiousness  of  the  press ;  and  until  local  aots,  &amed 
in  accordance  with  Imperial  statutes,  had  been  tried  and 
fonnd  inanffloient^  no  departure  from  ^gliah  precedent  oould 
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be  jaeti&ed.  "The  Uws  of  England,"  aach  were  his  woids, 
"  hare  been  deolued  sufficient  to  leatrun  the  liaentionsncBS 
of  the  FreBB  by  the  most  eminent  judges  in  England :  they 
have  proved  themselTes  Buffioieut  on  the  moBt  altuming  ocea- 
bIods,  and  until  their  effect  be  fully  tried  here  it  ifi  impoesible 
to  aasame  with  tmything  approaohing  to  convictioa  that  they 
would  not  be  found  equally  efBeaciona  in  this  colony,  when 
tbe  jury  are  military  ofB.(!era  appointed  by  your  Exoellenoy, 
and  not  likely  to  be  inflnenoed  by  eironeoas  notions  of  the 
liberty  of  the  Press.  Tom  Excellency  is  perfectly  aware  that 
up  to  this  moment  there  has  not  been  a  solitary  instance  of 
prosecution  for  libel  by  the  Atlomey-Qeneral,  althongh  the 
safety  of  the  oolony  is  said  to  be  endangered  by  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  FreBB."  He  concluded  by  flatly  refusing  to 
certify  that  the  propoeed  licensing  bill  was  in  aooordanca  with 
the  law  of  England, 

Failing  to  get  hia  proposed  LicsnBmg  Act  certified.  Darling 
fell  bach  upon  the  stamp  duty.  To  carry  out  hia  wishes  a 
bin  was  prepared  in  which  the  amonnt  of  du^  was  left  blank, 
and  in  that  state  it  was  transmitted  to  the  Chief  Justice  for 
his  signature.  He  certified  that  the  principle  of  a  stamp  on 
newspapera  was  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  England,  and 
as  no  amount  of  duty  was  named  in  the  draft  or  skeleton  bill, 
he  naturally  concluded  that  so  soon  as  that  point  had  been 
decided  he  would  be  called  upon  for  a  formal  oertiflcate  as 
required  by  law.  The  wily  Governor,  however,  having  got 
hia  aignature  to  the  skeleton  of  tlie  bill,  did  not  wait  for  his 
sanction  of  the  amount  of  duty,  bat  called  the  Coonoil 
together,  and,  in  tbe  absence  of  the  Chief  Justice,  filled  in  the 
blank  with  fourpenoe.  The  Chief  Justice,  npon  hearing  what 
had  been  done,  said  that  he  had  been  entrapped  into  so 
appearance  of  compliance  with  the  Oovemoi'B  inshes,  and,  to 
set  himself  right,  wrote  at  once  to  Darling  denying  that  he 
had  certified  to  the  bill  as  passed,  and  positively  refusing  to 
certify  to  such  an  imposition  aa  a  tax  of  fourpenoe  upon  aveiy 
copy  of  a  newspaper  published  A  long  ooneBpondence 
ensued,  peni^ng  the  reault  of  which  the  duty  of  fonipence 
on  each  paper  was  levied  by  the  Qovemment,  bat  Dailiug 
finding  his  position  wholly  untenable,  at  last  gave  way,  and 
the  tax  was  abandoned. 

The  Chief  JostToe,  having  thus  been  forced  into  a  posituw 
of  antagoniem  to  the  executive  branch  of  the  &>Tsmiii«n^ 
wrote  to  Lord  Bathuret,  entering  fully  into  the  whole  ant^Mt 
of  the  contest  about  gagging  the  Presa,  and  giving  hia  naions 
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for  refoBisg  to  comply  irith  tihe  Oovemor'B  wishes.  Tbe 
despatcli  teoaived  from  Downing  Street,  in  answer  to  the 
Chief  Jnstioe'a  letter,  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  remarkable 
inatmotions  which  directed  Darling  to  propose  the  enactment 
of  piQSB  lioenaing  and  stamp  duty  sots  mast  have  been 
written  in  oonscquenoe  of  misrepresentations  or  exaggerations 
as  to  the  state  of  the  colony  having  been  sent  home  ;  wluch 
misrepresentations  had  been  ooireoted  by  the  Chief  Justice's 
letter,  for  the  reply  informed  Oovemoi  Darling  that  "  the 
law  ofQcers  of  the  Crown  have  expressed  their  opinion  that  in 
refusing  to  grant  Ms  certificate  to  the  act  for  licensing  news- 
papers Mr.  Forbes  correctly  executed  his  daty;  and  that  the 
reasons  assigned  by  him  for  that  decision  were  valid  and 
Buf&cient.  And  further,  that  th^  thought  the  Judge  had 
done  his  duty  oorreotly  in  acting  upon  the  opinion  he  had 
formed  in  reference  to  the' fourpenny  stamp  duty.' 

Ths  Sydney  Gazette,  Darling's  ofBcial  journal,  upon  the 
result  of  the  Chief  Justioe'a  appeal  to  England  being  made 
hnown,  exceeded  its  previous  efforts  in  fulsome  laudation  and 
jnisplaoed  eulogy  of  its  patron.  It  actually  had  the  effrontery 
to  claim  the  gratitude  of  the  community  for  DarliDg"aB  th« 
generous  preserver  of  the  liberty  of  the  Press."  The  follow- 
ing extracts  afford  striking  examples  of  the  depth  of  abase- 
ment to  which  journalism,  under  the  control  of  almost  irre- 
eponsible  power",  codld  descend: — "How  suoh  amonatrouB 
proposition  as  that  of  putting  down  the  Press,  as  it  Is  em- 
phatloolly  termed,  could  have  presented  itself  to  any  mind, 
under  the  present  enlightened,  uberal,  and  assiduous  adminis- 
tration  of  his  Excellency  Lientenont-General  Darling,  is  a 

groblem  which  may  be  solved  by  the  public,  but  wMch,  as 
LT  as  OUT  comprehension  extends,  must  ever  continue 
shrouded  in  mystery.  .  .  We  speak  what  we  hear  drop 
from  the  lips  of  almost  every  ooloniat,  and  in  proportion  as 
the  seales  drop  from  the  eyes  of  the  people,  just  m  proportion 
-will  they  be  astonished  how  they  could  for  a  moment  have 
been  deceived  with  re&renae  to  the  public  measures  of  a 
mler  whose  views  with  regard  to  the  real  welfare  of  the 
oolony  were  gradaidly  developing  themselves,  of  the  sub- 
stantial excellence  of  which  every  tongue,  and  even  those 
-who  were  wont  to  condemn,  is  loud  in  praise." — Sydney 
Gazette,  February  28,  1828.  The  next  publication  of  the 
C^azstte  capped  the  foregoing  specimen  of  mendacious  flatter, 
by  an  artiole  of  whioh  the  following  is  a  specimen : — "  we 
bBTS  hopes,  and  etrong  hopes  too,  in  the  magnanimity  and 


liberality  of  our  rolw ;  and  we  aie  inolined  to  enirmise  that  ht 
wlio  has  borne  so  much  will  develop  an  additional  ysluable 
trait  in  his  ohaiaoter  whioh  will  eternise  the  name  of  Darling 
as  the  gloriona  preserver  of  the  liberty  of  the  press." 

It  ifi  diMoolt  for  the  present  generation  of  oolonists,  who 
have  never  experienced  the  evils  oouneoted  with  a  slavish 
press,  and  who  know  only  the  blessingB  of  nnlioenaed  prin^ 
ing,  to  'understand  the  passionate  eameetneBS  evinced  by  a 
large  class  of  the  commgnity  in  the  oontest  with  Governor 
Darling ;  mnoh  less  to  estimate  at  its  fall  worth  the  tmly 
admirable  oondnot  of  the  Chief  Jnstioe  in  oonnezion  with 
this  matter.  It  mnst  be  reoollected  that  the  colonists  were 
at  this  time  without  trial  by  jury,  -without  a  legislative  assem- 
bly, almost  withont  a  single  popular  right  ezoept  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  which,  although  it  had  been  but  recently  con- 
ferred, they  had  already  learned  to  regard  as,  next  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  their  most  effectual  protection  against  abaoluts 
power.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  people  of  N'ew  South  Wales, 
that  the  Chief  Justice  was  not  only  a  sound  oonetitational 
lawyer,  bat  a  man  whose  courage  was  ec[iial  to  his  capacity. 
It  is  due  to  Sir  Fianois  Forbes  to  eive  in  his  own  words  hla 
aoocunt  of  the  painful  position  in  which  he  was  placed,  during 
Darling's  attaAs  upon  the  press,  by  refusing  to  comply  with 
the  Qovemor'B  reiterated  requests  or  rather  commands.  In  a 
letter  to  Sir  Wilmot  Horton,  he  said : — "  Tou  have  no  doubt 
read  aU  my  oorrespondenoe  with  the  Governor  with  cara— let 
me  beg  of  you  to  UiTOW  back  upon  it  a  passing  glance.  I  had 
been  deputed  by  Parliament  to  discharge  a  sacred  duty.  It 
was  to  sea  that  the  laws  of  the  empire  were  not  encroached 
upon.  I  was  called  upon  by  the  Governor  to  perform  this 
duty.  I  did  so  to  the  best  of  my  judgment  and  ability.  I 
refused  to  certify  General  Darling's  bDls  because  I  thought 
them  repugnant  to  law — because  I  felt  I  should  compromise 
my  oath  and  my  honor  if  I  sanctioned  them.  Eia  Excel- 
lenoVs  fonotian  was  at  an  end  and  I  had  performed  mine, — ^what 
legal  right  could  the  Govemor  claim  to  press  me  further,  or 
to  endeavour  to  alarm  me  into  oomplianoe?  Does  the  ooma- 
pondence  whioh  passed  between  us  in  April  and  May  last 
[1827]  present  the  calm,  the  temperate,  the  courteous  appU- 
oation  of  one  high  officer  to  another,  calling  upon  hi™  to 
perform  a  deliberate  act  upon  hia  own  Judgment  and  rospon- 
aibility? — or  is  it  like  the  mandate  of  a  superior  to  an 
inferior,  intimating  his  du^  and  warning  Tiirn  of  the  peril  of 
disobedienoe  ?    ,     .    .    I  have  patiently  borne  many  t*ii'^g< 
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which  ander  other  oircamstanom  I  should  have  felt  it  dae  to 
my  office  to  resent  I  liave  Bsorifloed  much,  and  I  am  prepared 
to  aoori&ce  mora  upon  the  altar  of  peaoe ;  but  there  is  a  point 
beyond  which  I  moat  not  go ; — at  all  hazards  I  must 
piBBerve  the  judgment  seat  free  from  the  appearance  of  an 
improper  inflaenoe;  and  in  doing  this  I  shall  afford  the 
Governor  a  far  more  effeotnal  support  than  by  suffering  myself 
to  be  involved  in  the  spirit  of  ptaby  which  at  present  divides 
the  Goremment  and  the  people.  I  hope  too  ^at  the  time  is 
not  distant  when  the  Governor  will  have  learned  from  expe- 
rienoe  how  to  estimate  the  valne  of  an  independent  tribcnal, 
and  be  convinced  that  what  he  deems  support  would  have 
been  oonsideied  as  subserviency,  and  what  he  deems  cppo- 
ution  ia  only  that  high-toned  .inflexible  jnstice  which  is  at 
once  the  best  protection  of  the  public  and  the  safest  goard  of 
the  Government.  I  have  not  allowed  any  feeling,  however, 
to  interfere  with  that  respect  which  is  due  to  the  Governor, 
nor  to  prevent  my  giving  him  all  the  best  advice  I  can  in 
coonoil ;  but  I  feel  that  I  have  no  business  there.  What 
would  Lord  Chief  Justice  Abbott  do  at  the  Horse  Guards? 
How  long  would  his  lordship  be  there  before  he  would  he 
accosed  of  mutiny  and  sedidon  ?" 

Genera]  Darling,  having  thus  failed  to  oorry  into  effect  hia 
arbitrary  measures  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  had  no  other  means  left  but  to  retire  altogether 
from  the  contest  he  bad  so  unwisely  provoked,  or  to  direct 
the  existing  law  to  be  put  in  force.  He  chose  the  latter,  and 
proaecntion  soon  waxed  feat  and  furious.  The  publishers  of 
both  the  offending  papers  were  prosecuted  both  civilly  and 
criminally.  Mr.  £.  8.  Hall,  the  editor  of  the  Monitor,  was, 
within  a  short  time,  convicted  of  no  less  than  seven  offences 
against  the  libel  law,  was  fined  many  hundreds  of  pounds, 
and  received  an  aggregate  sentence  of  upwards  of  three 
years'  imprisonment.  The  publisher  of  the  Australian, 
Mr.  K  S,  Hayes,  was  convicted  of  libel  upon  the 
Governor  in  aooueing  him  of  having  sahatituted 
bia  own  will  for  the  law  in  the  case  of  Sudds,  and 
sentenced  to  a  fine  of  £100  and  six  months'  imprisonment 
and  others  were  dealt  with  in  a  similar  manner.  These 
cases,  it  should  be  remembered,  were  tried  by  military  juries 
nominated  by  the  Governor.  To  escape  the  stamp  duty, 
during  the  short  period  that  it  was  ille^y  levied,  Mr.  Hall 
was  driven  to  publish  his  paper  in  the  ahape  of  a  weekly 
magaaine ;  and  it  is  a  bet  in  the  highest  degree  dlsgraoefdl 
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to  Darling  and  hia  advieerB  that  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
peisecute  as  well  as  to  proeeoats  that  gentleman  in  the  most 
vindiotive  manner.  In  many  oases  tlie  dvil  eerrants  of  the 
Goveinment  were  compelled  by  General  Barling's  impeiatiTe 
commands  to  prosecute  the  unfortunate  editor  on  groands  of 
a  most  trivial  charaoter ;  and  the  Governor  himself  absolntely 
stooped  to  the  impropriety  and  meanness  of  freqaently  worry- 
ing the  Attorney 'General  and  other  legal  gentlemen  engaged 
in  these  prosecutions  beoaaae  they  did  not  proceed  as  fast  and 
exact  their  penalties  as  rigorously  as  he  desired.  The  number 
of  prosecutions  for  libel  during  the  years  1828  and  29,  was 
very  great,  and  indeed  the  oourt  was  oooupled  during  the 
piinoipal  part  of  its  sittings  In  little  elee.  Some  of  the 
newspaper  attacks  upon  the  Governor  and  his  friends  were 
no  doubt  of  a  very  nnsorupulouB  character,  and  many  of  them 
wholly  aDJastiflable ;  while,  upon  the  otJier  hand,  some  of 
the  prosecutiona  were  based  upon  most  trifling  and  trumpenr 
grounds ;  a  specimen  of  the  latter,  in  a  case  in  which  Mt.  Hall 
was  convicted,  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  whole. 
Archdeacon  Scot^  one  of  the  strongest  adviaera  of  the  Go- 
vernor's tyrannical  proceedings,  was  alluded  to  in  the  Uonitor 
as  "  not  a  man  of  peace."  Upon  the  publication  of  this  com- 
paralJTely  harmless  expreBsion  an  information  was  filed 
against  Mr.  Hall  by  order  of  the  Governor.  The  case  was 
tried  by  a  military  jury,  in  the  composition  of  which  the 
Governor  took  unusual  pEtins  to  include  oertain  offioera  and 
to  exclude  others.  Mr.  Hall  was  of  course  convicted,  and 
was  fined  and  compelled  to  enter  into  heavy  recognisanoet. 

Arohdeaoon  Soott  entered  into  the  persecution  directed 
against  Hi.  Hall  vrith  more  bittomess  than  even  the  Go- 
vernor hlmaeK;  and  some  of  the  oiionmstanoes  under  which 
he  displayed  his  animosity  were  of  a  very  unseemly  nature. 
Mr.  Hall,  who  had  for  several  years  occupied  a  pew  in  St 
James's  Church,  found  on  attending  divine  service  with  hii 
fiunily  one  Sunday  morning,  that  the  door  of  the  pew  had 
been  fastened,  by  order  of  the  Archdeacon,  and  that  he  was 
denied  admittance.  Indignant  at  thie  monstrous  proceeding 
Mr.  Hall  did  not  hesitate  to  climb  over  the  side  of  thfi  pew, 
wrench  off  the  fastening,  and  admit  his  &mily.  Before  the 
following  Sunday,  however,  the  Archdeacon  took  effitctasl 
steps  to  exclude  Mr.  Hall,  by  having  the  pew  decked  over, 
so  that  to  enter  it  was  impossible.  The  soandalous  conduct 
of  the  Archdeacon  enlisted  public  feeling  very  strongly 
against  him,  and  Hr,  Hali,  who  was  not  the  man  to  put  up 
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qnietlf  Vidi  Bnoh  treatment,  wu  by  no  means  wanting  in 
Tiralence  and  bitternesB  towards  his  saoardotal  enemy. 
Goremor  Darling's  animosity  too,  was  shown  in  acta  of  ft 
most  petty  and  undignified  character.  Mr.  Hall  was  engaged 
in  grazing  as  well  as  in  publifihing  a  newspaper,  and  was 
entitled,  according  to  government  regnlationa,  to  a  certain 
quantity  of  leasehold  land  on  which  to  depasture  his  atook. 
Upon  making  the  nsnal  application  for  his  lease,  aoan  after 
the  publication  of  some  aitioles  re&eoting  upon  the  admin- 
istration, he  was  flatly  refused,  upon  the  express  ground  of 
his  connexion  with  a  newspaper  which  puoliBhed  articles 
inimical  to  the  QoTemor  and  hia  friends.  He  was  also 
deprived  of  his  assigned  eervants  for  the  same  reason,  and 
the  proprietor  of  the  goremment  paper  was  interdicted  from 
allowing  his  men,  aft«r  their  day's  work  in  the  Giizette  Offloe 
was  done,  to  assist  in  printing  the  Irtonitor. 

The  pToseautions  directed  against  the  editors  of  the  Monitor 
and  the  Australian,  although  they  resulted  in  the  imprison- 
ment of  both,  did  not  stop  the  publication  of  their  papers  or 
greatly  subdue  their  tone  towards  the  Oovemment.  They 
were  certunly  rendered  more  cautious  in  the  use  of  expres- 
sions which  the  law  could  t:tke  hold  o^  but  their  attacta,  if 
less  violent,  were  not  less  stinging  or  effective.  Mr.  Hall 
remained  in  gaol  for  many  months  ;  but  was  liberated  upon 
the  accession  of  King  William  TV.,  an  occasion  which 
Governor  Darling — departing  &om  his  usual  course  of 
conduct — gracefully  took  advantage  of  to  show  a  degree 
of  magnanimity  for  the  possession  of  which  few  bad  given 
him  credit.  The  Chief  Justice,  although  he  had  euo- 
oe«afully  opposed  the  adoption  of  illeg^  and  oppreeeive 
measures  against  the  press,  hod  no  sympathy  with  the  abuse 
of  that  liberty  which  he  so  much  odmiied  and  upheld  ;  and 
in  charges  for  libel  tried  before  him,  where  £berty  had 
degenerated  into  license,  as  was  undoubtedly  nhe  case  in 
aeveral  of  the  articles  in  the  Monitor  and  the  Australian  on 
which  prosecutions  were  founded,  the  sentences^ere  by  no 
means  remarkable  for  their  leniency.  Mr.  Forbaftod  a  very 
difGcnIt  part  to  play  in  checking  the  abuae  of  4|^<'Bt  irres- 
ponsible power  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  vindicatVg  the  law 
and  restraining  the  licentiousness  of  the  Press  o^thg  other. 
For  the  manner  in  which  this  upright  judge  at^lruljr  con- 
stitutional lawyer  performed  his  high  duties,  ac%  period  of 
f  rest  social  and  political  excitement,  hia  memory  deserves 
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to  be  bald  by  the  coloaiate  of  New  Sontli  Walw  in  gnt^ai 
remembnuice. 

The  oonteat  between  GoTemor  Darling  and  the  ooloniBta 
■bout  restricting  the  liberty  of  the  Fresa  had  not  terminated 
when  there  ar6ae  a  eonrce  of  social  and  political  agitation  of 
a  still  more  wide-spread  character,  althongh  tha  contest, 
being  of  a  less  personal  nature,  did  not  perhaps  involve  qaite 
so  mnch  bittemeas  of  tone  and  temper.  Tlus  new  political 
movement  was  commenced  for  the  doable  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing trial  bv  jury  and  an  elective  legislature.  The  injnatice 
of  the  lugelv  increased  taxation  imposed  bv  General  Iteting, 
by  which  the  oolonists  contended  that  tney  were  made  to 
My  heavily  towards  the  coercion  and  management  of  the 
Bntish  criminal  class  landed  upon  their  ahoiea,  was  the 
principal  ground  upon  which  those  who  headed  the  a^tation 
ni^d  their  dums  for  an  elective  legisUtare.  It  is  dear  that 
the  system  of  taxation  enforced  was  highly  impolitio  and 
objectionable,  and  that  its  effect  on  the  indostrial  ener^ea  of 
the  coloDiBts  was  moat  repressive.  VHiether,  however,  its 
amoont  ooold  be  birly  considered  excessive,  or  whether  it 
was  applied  to  purposes  which  ought  in  faimeee  to  have 
been  defrayed  firom  imperial  funds,  may  be  questioned,  when 
the  prof  ose  grants  of  land,  the  vast  Commissariat  expenditure, 
and  the  enormous  value  of  the  labour  by  which  ths  tranapor- 
tation  system  was  accompanied,  are  taken  into  ocnaideratiou ; 
but  as  the  agitation  for  an  electlTe  legislature  was  fruitless 
for  many  years,  it  would  be  somewhat  anfioipating  the  order 
of  events  to  discasa  the  subject  here.  The  endeavoor  to 
secure  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  was,  however,  more  quickly 
suocessful,  and  with  this  part  of  the  sulgaot  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  deal. 

The  Imperial  Act  9th  George  17.,  oai>.  8^—"  An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  Administration  of  Justice  in  New  South 
Wales  and  Tan  Diemen's  Land,  and  for  the  more  effeotual 
Government  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes  relating  thereto" 
— fi«qnentif  called  the  Constitution  Act — a  measure  passed 
after  much  agitation  in  New  South  Wales  and  lengthy  par- 
liamentary discussions  inEngland— had  ^ven  power  to  the 
Governors  and  Legislatnzes  of  New  Soatti  Wales  and  Van 
Diemen's  Xand,  to  extend,  or  rather  to  introdn«9,  tnal  by 
jury  into  d^se  colonies.  The  first  local  ac^  in  complianoe 
wittL  this  eoncesaion,  was  10  Geo.  IT.,  No.  8,  which  came 
into  operation  on   the  9th  October,  1828.    Its  provisions. 
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faowsver,  were  snoh  that  it  only  aerred  to  inorease  r  bdcUI 
and  politiool  contest  whioh  was  before  saffloiently  bitter.  It 
oonferred  a  dieoretioiiaiy  power  upon  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Goart,  enabling  them  to  order  a  trial  bv  a  jury  of 
tvelye  civiliane  in  any  oivil  case  in  which  either  of  the 
parties  to  the  suit  should  claim  to  have  it  bo  tried.  This, 
although  at  6rst  eight  it  might  seem  but  a  small  conoeeeion, 
was  in  reality  a  very  important  one  ;  and  the  mode  in  whioh 
it  could  be  successfully  wielded  aifainet  the  previonaly  almost 
irresponsible  power  of  the  Government  ana  the  overwhelm- 
ing influenoo  posseesed  by  gOTemmeot  officials,  under  the 
magisterial  assessors  and  military  jury  system,  was  soon  tested. 
The  case  of  the  perseoation,  by  Archdeaoon  Scott^  of  Mr.  Hall, 
the  editor  of  the  Monitor  newspaper,  in  the  matter  of  liis  pew 
in  St.  James's  Church,  has  been  before  mentioned.  From 
two  magisterial  assessors,  any  more  than  from  a  military 
joiy  chosen  by  the  Qovemor,  Mr.  Hall  well  knew  that  he 
oould  not  hope  for  a  verdict;  but  as  soon  as  the  new  jury 
act  was  paesed,  be  oommenoed  an  action  for  damages  against 
his  clerical  oppreseoi.  It  was  the  first  civil  action  ever  tried 
in  Anetralia  before  a  jury  of  twelve  oitizene,  and  the  result, 
as  might  have  been  anUcipated  from  the  faota  previously 
stated,  was  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  with  damages. 

The  new  act,  however,  although  satisfactory  enough  in 
some  respects,  was  very  unsatisfactory  in  others  to  a. large 
section  of  the  colonists,  aa  it  was  framed,  or  rather  inter- 
preted, by  those  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  duty  of  bringing 
it  into  operation,  so  aa  to  exclude  ftom  the  jury  box  aU 
persons  of  the  emancipist  class.  The  measure  was  coa- 
aequently  regarded  by  numbers  of  reputable  and  wealthy 
colonists  as  placing  them  in  a  worse  position  than  they  before 
ocoupied.  The  clause  whioh  was  interpreted  as  disqualifying 
from  sitting  on  juries  all  persons  transported  to  the  oolony, 
bat  whose  sentences  had  expired,  made  use  of  words  to  the 
following  effect :  "  And  be  it  further  enacted  and  declared 
that  no  man  shall  be  qualified  to  serve  on  such  jury  who 
hath  been  or  shall  be  attainted  of  crime,  nnless  he  shall  have 
received  for  such  crime  »  pardon."  It  was  contended,  and 
the  oonstrnotion  was  acted  npon  by  the  magistrates,  to  whom 
was  entrusted  the  duty  of  revising  the  jury  lists,  that  the 
only  peraons  amongst  the  class  transported  to  the  colony  who 
were  eligible  to  serve  as  jurors  was  that  small  fraction  who 
had  received  the  royal  pardon  under  the  great  seal ;  and  that 
all  those — that  is  the  great  bolh  of  the  enumoipists — whoae 
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ssntenoes  had  srpired  by  efflaziou  of  time,  were  exolnded, 
beoaase  it  could  not  be  said  that  they  had  beea  "pardoned" 
This  oonBtniatlon  waa  apheld  by  the  Attomey-Oeneral,  and 
was  for  a  time  regardedby  theGoveiDmeat  and  the  exolauves 
as  beyond  diapato.  Even  the  em&naipiste  themselrea,  although 
regarding  the  aot  as  glaringly  unjust,  as  it  placed  property 
ID  dispnte  between  them  and  persons  of  the  exclaeive  class 
almost  at  the  disposal  of  the  latter,  had  little  to  urge  against 
the  conclusion  arrived  at  with  reepect  to  ita  wording.  It  at 
length  oozed  out,  however,  that  the  opinion  of  the  highest 
legal  authority  in  the  colony.  Chief  Justice  Forbes,  who  had 
prepared  the  bill,  although  he  was  not  the  author  of  tiu 
disqualifying  clause,  waa  adverse  to  that  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  and  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  the  emanoipists  to  ut 
on  juries.  Upon  learning  this  the  emanoipiata  urged  their 
claims  for  a  wider  interpretatJon  of  the  aot  with  confidence 
and  energy.  To  set  me  matter  at  rest,  tho  Governor 
addressed  a  letter  ta  the  two  judges  (Forbes  and  Stephen) 
asking  for  their  judicial  opinion  The  Chief  Juetice'e  reply 
to  hia  fixcellenay's  letter  ^aced  it  beyond  doubt  that  persons 
whose  aentenoes  had  expired  were,  it  not  otherwisa  disqaaU- 
fied,  entitled  to  have  their  natnea  upon  the  jury  rolL  He 
said,  "  I  think  the  view  takdn  by  the  Council  ia  too  narrow, 
and  that  persons  who  have  served  their  terms  of  ttaDSpo^ 
tation  are  eligible  as  jurors."  He  pointed  out  that  by  the 
imperii  aot  known  as  the  Transportation  Act,  4  Geo.  1,  all 
persons  who  had  served  their  terms  were  expressly  reatored 
to  all  their  rights ;  and  that  the  aot  from  which  the  olaasa 
in  the  local  aot  waa  copied  (Feel's  Jury  Aot)  waa  merely 
declaratory,  and  while  entitling  certain  persons — that  is, 
those  who  had  reoeived  the  King's  pardon  before  the  foil 
term  of  their  sentences  had  expired — to  sit  as  jurors,  did  bj 
no  meana  take  away  that  tight  &om  those  who  had  befm^ 
enjoyed  it. 

Judge  Forbea's  opinion,  as  might  have  been  expected,  m 
by  no  means  oonvinoing  to  those  who  were  determined  not 
t*  be  convinced.  The  result  was,  that  although  the  names  of 
many  emanoipists  were  placed  upon  the  jury  list,  and  thej 
were  sometimes  summoned  to  perform  the  duties  of  juroni 
their  opponents  did  not  relax  their  efforts  to  exclude  them 
whenever  possible.  It  is  aatiafactory  however  to  those  who 
admire  the  talents  and  respect  the  memory  of  Chief  Justin 
Forbes,  to  know  that  hia  opinion  has  never  been  qaeetioo^ 
bj  any  judge  who   has  ainoe  occupied  the  benoh  in  this 
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ooanby.  Tha  aobject  oontmned  to  b«  agitated  for  eeTeral 
years  afterwards,  and  it  was  not,  in  fact,  finally  settled 
until  Angost,  1833,  when  all  tte  lien  jadges, — viz.,  Forbes, 
Dowling,  and  Barton,  embodied  in  a  formal  dooament,  wliich 
took  the  shape  of  a  letter  to  the  Colonial  Secietary,  an 
aathoritative  deoision  on  the  qneation.  This  letter  of  the 
three  judges  went  more  elaboratelv  into  the  matter  than  Mr. 
Foibes  in  his  pieviaas  letter  to  the  Governor  had  thought 
neoessa^.  They  deoided  that,  acoordiug  to  the  law  of 
Xngland,  transportable  ofFenoes,  with  the  exception  of  perjury, 
"  oreate  no  disqualification,  but  only  incapacitate  the  offender 
BO  long  as  hs  is  deprived  of  his  liberty."  Feisons  oonvioted 
of  perjary,  however,  oould,  they  said,  be  only  restored  to 
their  rights  as  jurors  by  an  act  of  pailiament. 

The  importance  attached  to  this  qnestion  at  that  time 
can  only  t>e  estimated  now  by  a  Qonsideratioo  of  the 
peoulior  otrcumstanoes  which  then  prevailed.  A  very  large 
class  of  wealthy  and  infiuential  colonists — some  trans- 
ported many  years  before  for  political  oETences ;  many  in 
early  life  for  what  would  now  be  thought  very  trivial  delin- 
quencies ;  and  others  under  ciroumstanoes  not  generally 
noneidsred  to  involve  personal  degradation — all  these  and 
hundreds  of  others  who  had  long  repented  of  their  crimes 
and  hod  become  good  members  of  society,  found  themselves 
degraded,  and  their  property  liable  to  be  placed  in  jeopardy 
before  a  tribunal  composed  of  a  small  class  of  persons  who,  to 
say  the  least,  were  their  political  and  social  opponents,  and 
in  many  instances  their  personal  enemies.  It  shonld  be 
xeoollected  too,  that  the  claims  of  the  emandpists  to  act  as 
jurors  did  not  extend  to  persons  who  had  been  convicted  of 
crime  in  the  colony ; — or  in  other  words,  they  recognised  the 
justice  and  policy  of  excluding  from  the  jury  box  all  who, 
after  landing  in  Australia,  had  committed  offenoes  against  the 
law; — they  contended  that  a  stringent  olanse  of  the  Jury  Act, 
which  ooDierred  upon  the  bench  of  magistrates  the  power  of 
eraaine  from  the  list  of  jurors  the  names  of  all  persons  con- 
sidered  by  them  to  be  "of  bad  fame,  or  dishonest  life  or 
oondnot,  or  of  immoral  character  or  repute,"  was  amply 
Boffloient  to  preserve  the  purity  of  trial  by  jury,  by  exclading 
undesirable  persons  of  whatever  class. 

It  is  needless  to  enter  into  the  parUonlare  of  all  the  efforts 
made  to  extend  the  right  to  sit  aa  jurors  to  the  emancipists. 
They  were  only  suooessfuJ  after  a  contest  of  several  years' 
duration.    The  local  aot,  2  WilliAm  IV.,  No.  3.  whioh  came 
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into  op«tatioa  on  Srd  February,  1832,  expcesaly  confeired 
itpoD  peraons  who  had  been  transported,  and  whose  aentences 
had  expired,  the  right  to  aerve  as  jurora  in  <uvil  actiona; 

firovided  Booh  persoae  were  otherwiae  qnalified.  Another 
□oal  atatnte,  i  William  IV.,  No.  12,  which  oame  into 
operation  on  2Sth  Au^at,  1833,  enacted  that  criminal  oaaes — 
if  the  aoonaed  ao  deaired — might  be  triad  by  common  jnries 
of  twelve,  with  the  aame  right  of  challenge  aa  in  England. 
Althoagh  military  juries  continued  in  existence  for  soma 
time  after  the  passing  of  the  last  mentioned  act,  and  many 
casea  of  prisoners  who  did  not  clium  to  be  tried  by  a  common 
civil  jury  were  tried  by  them,  the  contest  between  th> 
emaneipists  and  the  exclusives  respeoting  the  right  of  the 
former  to  be  placed  upon  the  jury  roll  was  thereby  praotioally 
terminated. 

Some  of  the  circnmatanoes  which  took  place  in  connexion 
with  the  introduction  of  trial  by  jury  are  deaerring  of  notice. 
In  1827,  the  editor  of  the  Australian  newspaper  was  prose- 
cuted foe  a  libel  on  Governor  Darling  by  pablishing  an 
anonymous  letter  accusing  his  Excellency  of  pursuing  a  policy 
tending  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  colony,  and  expressing  as 
opinion  that  his  departure  would  he  a  benefit.  The  libel,  if  it 
was  a  libel,  was  a  very  mild  one,  but  the  prominent  position  of 
the  defendant  as  one  of  the  only  two  oarristers  in  private 
practice  in  the  colony,  and  the  bitterness  of   feeling  then 

revalent,  created  an  unusual  amount  of  interest  in  the  result. 

.t  that  period,  even  in  civil  actions,  a  civil  jury  could  only  be 
empanneled  in  cases  Mrhere  both  parties  consented.  Tba 
Qovernor  of  course  would  not  conaent,  but  insisted  upon  tlie 
exerciee  of  his  undoubted  legal  right  to  have  the  case  tided 
by  a  military  jury  nominated  by  himselt  The  unseemliness 
of  such  a  course-7-to  say  nothing  of  its  scandalous  injustice — 
does  not  appear  to  have  caused  hisExcellenoy  any  uneasiness; 
but,  as  the  seq^uel  will  show,  the  ofBoera  ohoaen  to  try  the 
case  were  not  quite  so  thick-ahinned.  Before  the  jury  was 
empanneled  it  was  oontended  by  the  defendant  that  being 
military  ofBoera  they  were  more  under  the  control  of  the 
actual  prosecutor  than  any  servant  was  of  his  employer, 
because  the  Governor,  as  oommander  of  the  garrison,  had  ■ 
direct  control  over  every  one  of  them.  The  defendant  also 
claimed  the  right  to  challenge  the  array,  because  the  Governor 
in  nominating  the  jurors  had  usurped  a  duty  which  at  common 
law  belonged  to  the  sheriff;  and  because  the  prosecutor  was 
about  to  try  his  own  case  by  his  own  nominees.     Lengtliy 
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sTgamentB  euaaed  ia  support  of  tbe  defendant'B  Tiew  of  the 
OBse;  but  tlie  law,  however  unjust,  was  dearly  on  the 
Goyemor's  side,  aod  the  tiial  was  directed  to  piooeed.  The 
evideaoe  having  beea  eone  throoeh,  the  jury  retired,  but 
were  nnable  to  agree,  and  remuned  locked  up  until  midnight, 
when,  the  day  of  trial  being  Satordayj  thay  were  permitted 
to  separate  until  Monday,  Upon  assembling  again  to  consider 
their  yerdiot,  it  was  found  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
chance  of  an  agreement,  and  they  were  at  length  disoharged. 
It  is  evident  that  in  this  case  the  position  of  the  Governor 
was  so  glaringly  unjust  as  to  shock  the  aenee  of  propriety  of 
aome  of  the  jury,  and  that  the  length  to  wMoh  he  carried  the 
powers  whioh  the  law  had  given  lum  defeated  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  exeroieed. 

The  first  batch  of  epeoial  jurors  snmmoned  in  which  eman- 
oipists  were  inolnded,  contained  several  persons  who  were 
generally  known  to  be  of  disreputable  chaiaoter,  and  others 
who  were  groesty  ignorant ;  and  it  vas  suapeoted  and  believed 
at  the  time  that  these  persona  had  been  improperly  and  pur- 
posely included  in  the  special  jury  list  by  the  inflaanoe  of 
those  who  were  averse  to  the  extension  of  the  right  to  act  as 
jurors  to  the  emancipists,  in  order  to  bring  disgrace  upon  the 
new  ayeteoi  and  those  who  supported  it.  The  excuse  offered 
in  accounting  for  the  presence  t^  objectionable  persona  among 
the  apecial  jurora  was,  that  the  sheriff  and  nnder-sheriff  were 
oomparative  strangers  in  the  colony,  and,  being  unacquainted 
with  the  emancipist  class,  had  made  mistakes  in  anmmoning 
some  whose  character  and  standing  rendered  their  preaence  in 
the  jury  box  nndeairable.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
ignoranoe  of  the  officers  was  taken  advantage  of  by  some 
designing  persons  of  the  axdnaiye  party,  to  palm  upon  them 
the  names  of  men  notoriously  unfit  to  perform  the  duties  of 
special  jurors.  In  one  instance,  when  two  peraons  of  con- 
siderable wealth,  but  of  objectionable  character,  had  been 
empanneled  on  a  jury,  a  fellow  juryman,  (m  his  name  being 
called,  addressed  the  Bench  and  proteated  ag^at  being 
obliged  to  ait  with  them.  The  judge  replied  in  a  manner 
caloulated  to  stop  any  further  remark  at  the  time,  but  not  ao 
as  to  settle  the  question  respecting  the  propriety  of  the 
objectionable  persons  being  allowed  to  act  as  jurora.  The 
juryman  who  made  the  objection  wEta  Mr.  Kobert  Campbell, 
then  a  very  young  man,  afterwards  one  of  the  moat  prominent 
opponents  of  the  continuance  of  tranaportation,  and  ultimately 
Colonial  Treasurer.  Some  of  the  emancipists — many  of  whom 
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were  Abaardl;  Bensitivs  on  snoh  matters,  thought  Mr. 
Campbell's  objection  v/aa  aimed  at  theii  whole  olasa,  sod 
took  the  matter  np  ob  warmly  as  if  they  had  received  a 
personal  lasalt.  The  reputable  part  of  the  oommnnity  of  all 
parties  was,  however,  in  Campbell's  favour,  and  his  readiaees 
to  rescue  Ihe  administration  of  the  law  from  disgrace,  and 
hia  explanation  of  his  conduct  and  motiveB,  met  with  general 
approvaL  It  is  evident,  although  the  bench  of  magistrates 
was  clothed  vith  express  powers  to  purge  the  jury  list  of  the 
names  of  all  peraons  of  bad  repate,  that  the  duty  was  very 
improperly  and  carelessly  performed,  and  that,  oonseqnently, 
disreputable  oharaeten  were  frequently  summoned  to  serve 
on  juries — men  not  merely  disqualified  by  their  profligate 
and  dishoosst  lives,  but  who  did  not  even  poseeas  the 
required  property  qualification — a  freehold  of  thirty  pounds 
a  year,  or  a  personal  estate  of  the  value  of  thies  hundred 
pounds. 

A  soandalons  proceeding  on  the  part  of  some  military 
jurors,  which  took  plaae  in  April,  1830,  assisted  very  ma- 
terially in  puting  an  end  to  the  old  military  jury  system.  A 
jury  of  officera  had  been  sitting  for  the  trial  of  criminal  cases 
in  the  Supreme  Courts  and  when  the  business  was  conoluded, 
the  court  proceeded  to  try  civil  causes.  A  special  jury  having 
been  called,  the  jurymen  found,  on  entering  the  box,  that  the 
desks  before  them  were  covered  with  inscriptions  of  a  ohanto- 
ter  most  offensive  to  the  judge  and  to  civil  juries.  The 
writers  of  these  scandalous  scrawls  expressed  their  detestation 
at  having  to  sit  in  a  place  whioh  had  been  "  polluted  by  the 
canaille  of  Botany  Bay,"  and  at  having  to  listen  to''tha 
blundersof  a  superannuated  old  whig."  The  last  expression 
had  reference  probably  to  the  well-known  political  leanings 
of  the  Chief  Justice,  whose  efforts  to  tntrodace  trial  by  jury 
in  its  most  extended  form,  and  whose  sympathy  with  thoae 
who  advocated  a  more  liberal  form  of  government  for  the 
colony,  were  well  known.  In  the  local  politics  of  the  time, 
and  more  especially  in  the  phraseology  of  the  persons  who 
used  it,  the  term  whig  implied  the  lowest  radical  leveller. 
The  matter  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  judge  then 
on  the  benoh,  who  happened  to  be  Mr.  Dowling.  His  honor 
censured  the  conduct  of  the  writers  of  the  scandalooe  inacrip- 
tions  in  very  strong  terms,  and  intimated  that,  in  his  opituon, 
the  Attorney-Oenend  ought  to  inatitute  proceedings  against 
them  for  a  misdemeanour.  Baxter,  the  Attomey-Qonsral,  a 
man  intemperate  in  habits  and  weak  in  mind,  took  no  othar 
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Rtsp  in  the  matter  than  to  snggost  that  a  complaint  ehonld 
be  addisBBod  to  the  Qotsthot  as  commander  of  the  foroee. 
It  does  not  appear  that  anything  vta  done,  but  the  oircum- 
■tasoe  created  bo  great  a  ferment  in  a  community  perhaps  too 
eftsilf  excited  on  aaoh  a  subject,  that  it  atouaed  a  feeling  which 
never  afterwards  slumbered  until  military  juries  were  alto- 
gether aboliehed. 

It  is  a  somewhat  singular  fact  in  oonnexion  with  the 
working  of  the  military  jury  system,  that  the  most  notorions 
oriminals,  and  persons  well  known  as  being  of  depraved 
and  disreputable  ohanicter,  almost  always  preferred  to  be 
tried  by  military  juries.  They  knew  that  they  had  a  good 
ohance  of  escape  troia.  officers  whose  social  position  and 
barrack  life  rendered  them  almost  necessarily  ignorant  of  a 
priaoDSt's  anteoedents,  and  incapable,  from  wont  of  local 
knowledge  and  the  absence  of  personal  experience,  of  estimating 
accurately  the  true  charaoter  of  the  evidence  adduced.  In 
fact,  in  their  ooee  the  principal  recommendation  of  a  jury  as 
sa  effloient  tribunal  was  wanting — they  were  not  the  peers  or 
equals  of  the  prisoner,  and,  lacking  the  epeoial  qualification 
implied  in  that  turoumstanoe,  were  to  a  great  extent  groping 
in  the  dark,  and  just  as  likely  to  acquit  a  guilty  man  as  an 
innoosnt  one.  The  lesaon  to  b«  derived  irom  the  long  contests 
about  juries  is  a  vary  valuable  one.  It  ia  in  reoording  the 
results  of  the  experience  of  predecessors,  and  bringing 
prominently  into  notice  the  teachings  of  tlie  past,  that  history 
•nables  later  generations  to  estimate  rightly  the  nature  and 
value  of  the  institutions  ander  which  they  live,  and  the  reasons 
whioh  led  to  their  original  creation  or  subsequent  modification. 

Tha  contests  relating  to  the  jary  system  and  the  liberty  of 
the  press — the  most  permanent  causes  of  class  conflicts  during 
Darling's  administration — were,  howevsr,  soaroely  more  im- 
portant in  a  historical  point  of  view  than  others  which  have 
attracted  far  less  notice.  One  of  tha  moat  disaatroue  reeults 
of  the  mania  for  speculating  in  sheep  and  cattle  was  tha  check 
which  the  revulsion  in  financial  matters  gave  to  the  influx  of 
free  immigrants.  Koexaotaccountof  the  numbers  that  arrived 
in  the  latter  port  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane's  time  and  the  earlier 
years  of  Governor  Darling  appears  to  have  been  kept  The 
influx,  however,  is  known  to  have  bt>en  very  ooneiderable — 
inolndiog  many  capitalists  and  their  families  and  servants. 
In  18S7  and  1828  came  the  fUtandal  reverses  above  alluded 
to,  and  with  them  so  great  a  falling  o£F  in  the  numbers  of 
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imrnigranto  that  in  1828  and  1S29,  the  free  male  adolte  who 
arrived  did  not  exceeded  250  in  eaoh  year.  Is  1S30  the 
number  fell  to  166.  The  total  number,  including  men,  women, 
and  ohildran,  during  the  four  years  ending  with  1831,  was 
under  2000.  The  year  1830  proved  to  be  the  period  of  the 
greatest  depreaeioD,  as  there  was  a  slight  increase  (135)  id  the 
next  year.  The  reacUoD  was,  however,  so  rapid  and  the 
increase  so  great,  that  in  1832  the  number  of  immigrants 
consideisbly  exoeeded  the  total  number  of  the  four  preceding 
years ;  and  in  the  following  year  (1833)  the  increaee  waa  still 
greater.  Now,  unfortunately  for  the  moral  and  social  welfare 
of  the  oolony,  it  happened  that  when  the  free  immigrants 
were  fewest,  the  nnmber  of  convicts  sent  out  was  the  lai^est  ; 
and  if  the  same  diBpropordon  which  prevailed  in  1828,  '29, 
'30,  and  '31,  had  been  continued  for  a  few  yean  longer  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  the  results  could  have  been  otherwise 
than  disastrous  in  the  highest  degree.  The  average  number 
of  oonviote  transported  during  the  four  years  just  mentioned 
was  fully  3000,  of  whom  quite  five-sixths  were  men  ;  and  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  the  principal  part  of  this  mass  of 
raw  material  for  engendering  vice  and  crime  was  poured  into 
a  colony  the  number  of  whose  free  population  did  sot  exceed 
30,000.  Fortunately  this  torrent  ol  criminals  was  aAer  a  few 
years  put  a  stop  to,  and  its  place  supplied  by  an  overwhelming 
influx  of  free  people,  yet  it  is  almost  impossible  to  look  back 
now,  even  at  the  distance  of  forty  years,  to  the  (uroumatanoes 
and  prospeots  of  the  colonists  at  that  period  without  a  shudder. 
That  the  British  Government  was  guilty  of  a  crime  against 
humanity  in  carrying  the  transportation  system  to  such  an 
extent  at  that  period  as  to  threaten  to  pervert  the  sources  of 
i^lture  nations,  and  almost  to  jeopardise  the  existence  of 
society  in  her  Australian  possessions,  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
The  measures  taken  by  the  colonists  to  prevent  the  evils  by 
which  they  were  threatened  were  highly  creditable  to  them, 
and  will  come  under  notice  in  due  course.  But,  nnfortunataly, 
before  the  remedies  were  applied  much  evil  was  produoad; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  search  the  lecorda  of  the  years  joat 
alluded  to  and  a  few  subsequent  ones  without  enoountering 
frequent  proofs  that  the  moral  tone  of  the  oolonial  community 
had  then  deganetated  to  a  point  below  thai  of  any  other  period 
of  its  history. 

'the  first  public  meeting  called  expreaely  to  peliiion  tea 
trial  by  jury  and  representative  institutions  took  place  <m  the 
thirty-ninth  anniversary  <rf  the  foundation  of  the  oolony— 
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JtmoKry  26lih,  1827.  Ute  meetiit^t  vhidh  ma  oonTened  aad 
presided  over  by  MaoktmesB,  the  Sheriff,  was  held  in  the  oonrt- 
Louse,  and  vaa  very  muneroaaly  attended  by  all  ohueeB.   The 

etition  was  drawn  ap  and  its  Euoption  moved  by  Weutworth 
a  Tiolent  bat  able  speeofa.  Sir  Jobs  Jamison  was  the 
eeoonder;andtoMx.  Blaxlond,  then  about  to  visit  England,  was 
entrnsted  the  duty  of  conveying  it  to  Sir  James  Macintosh 
for  presentation  to  the  House  of  Comnions,  and  to  the  late 
Governor,  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  with  a  requeat  that  he  would 

goenre  its  presentation  through  some  noble  friend  to  the 
onss  of  Lords.  The  meeting  was  followed  by  a  banquet,  at 
whioh  a  large  number  of  influential  ooloniets  sat  down.  The 
exolnsiTes  contented  themselves  with  a  paeeive  resistanoe  to 
this  movement,  evidently  regardiag  it  as  one  having  little  or 
noohanoe  of  snooess,  and  tbereforeas  not  requiring  any  demon- 
etiative  opposition.  The  prinoipal  result  wbioh  followed  was 
the  enspension  of  Mackaness  from  bis  office  as  Sbeiiff,  for 
having  called  and  preeided  at  tbe  meeting.  His  oase  was 
referred  home,  and  resulted  in  his  dismissal,  and  the  temporary 
appointment  of  Mr.  William  Carter  as  his  successor. 

Uore  than  three  years  elapsed  before  a  second  meeting, 
with  the  same  object  in  view,  was  convened.  It  was  generally 
believed  by  the  more  timid  of  tbe  local  reformers  that  the 
violenoe  of  expreaaion  indulged  in  by  Mr.  Wentworth  at  the 
first  meeting  had  proved  injurious  to  the  oanse ;  and  on  the 
oeoond  occasion  it  was  very  justly  argued  that  ttie  best  proof 
of  the  fitness  of  the  ooloniBts  for  the  ezeroiae  of  the  ngbts 
they  coveted  would  be  found  in  their  orderly  conduct  and 
constitutional  language  when  assembled  to  olum  tbem.  On 
the  understanding  that  objectionable  and  exciting  topics  would 
be  avoided,  Maoquoid,  the  new  Sherifi*,  consented  to  preside. 
Wentworth  and  Sir  John  Jamison  were  again  the  principal 
speakers.  The  adoption  of  the  petition  was  moved  by  tbe 
latter  and  supportnd  by  tbe  former,  who,  notvithatanding 
tha  prevalence  of  the  opinion  wbioh  ascribed  the  failure  of 
the  first  petition  to  his  indiscreet  language,  did  not  hesitate 
to  make  use  of  very  bold  expressions  on  the  seoond  occasion. 
The  prinoipal  ground  of  his  attack  on  the  looal  government 
doabtless  afforded  a  just  cause  of  complaint;  It  arose  out 
of  the  nnoontrolled  disbursement  of  the  public  funds ;  for,  up 
to  this  period,  although  the  Legislative  Council  had  been  in 
«xistanoa  for  nearly  six  years,  no  budget  had  ever  been 
submitted  to  it|  and  no  appropriatiou  aot  ever  passed.  The 
petition  was  entroated  to  Sir  James  Hadntosb  for  presenta- 


tion  to  the-  Commonei,  and  to  the  Morquia  of  Sligo  for  tha 
Lorde.  Weatworth'a  well-aimed  attacks  upon  the  local 
administratioD  soon  produced  results,  for,  at  the  next  seaaioD 
of  the  Counoil,  the  iingular  omission  of  which  that  body  had 
been  so  long  guilty  was  corraoted,  and  an  appropriation  act 
brought  in  and  passed.  The  total  amaiuit  of  expenditure 
thereby  eanotioned  was  £113,952  lOs.  7d.  Previous  to  the 
date  of  the  last-mentioned  agitation  for  legislative  reform— 
Tiz^  in  July,  1829 — and  in  aooordanoe  with  the  terms  of  the 
Act  dth  Oeorge  IV.,  an  addition  of  several  unofBdal  members 
to  the  Council  was  made.  The  new  appointments  were 
Colonel  Lindesa^,  Ur.  A,  Berry,  Mr.  Kiohard  Jonee,  Mr.  J. 
Blaxland,  Captain  King,  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Close.  An  act  for 
instituting  courts  of  requests  wse  one  of  the  first  meaenres 
passed  by  the  enlarged  Legislative  Council ;  and  an  act  for 
further  extending  trial  by  jury  another. 

The  last  two  or  three  years  of  Darling's  administration 
were  remarkable  as  well  for  the  number  of  old  and  promioeDt 
colonists  that  disappeared  from  the  eoene  as  the  arrival  of  new 
ones.  Amongst  the  former  was  Captain  Piper,  who,  under 
the  name  of  the  Port  0£Bcer,  filled  for  many  years  the 
position  of  Colleotoi  of  Customs.  He  was  dismissed  &om 
o£Bce  in  ocmseqnence  of  having  been  found  to  be  a  defaulter 
to  a  large  amount.  His  successor  was  Mr.  J.  F.  Campbell, 
the  first  who  was  designated  Collector  of  Customs.  Mr. 
Darcy  Wentworth  died  about  the  same  time,  after  a  colonial 
career  of  more  than  thirty  years,  during  which  he  filled 
several  important  appointments.  Mr.  Oiley,  who  had  filled 
the  office  of  Surveyor-General  for  many  years,  died  in  Hay, 
1828 ;  and  towards  the  dose  of  the  following  year  his  Auo- 
Msaor,  Major  T.  L.  Mitchell,  arrived.  Hr.  0.  Throsby,  a 
member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  an  old  and  enter- 

S rising  aettier,  committed  suicide,  ahortly  after  Mr.  Oxley's 
eath,  in  consequence  of  having  become  security  to  a  large 
amount  for  another  old  and  prominent  colonist,  Mr.  Gamham 
Blaxoell,  who  had  absconded.  The  oircumstancea  that  Involved 
these  gentlemen  had  their  origin  in  the  excessive  pastoral 
BpeouIationB  before  referred  to  Mr.  Baxter,  for  some  time 
Attorney-General,  and  Mr.  W.  Foster,  subsequently  Soliuitor- 
General,  both  arrived  together  in  1S27.  Ur.  (afterwards  Sir 
Jamea)  Bowling,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Coort,  arrived  in 
February,  1828 ;  Mr.  It&cqaoid,  who  for  a  considerable  period 
filled  the  office  of  Sheriff,  shortly  afterwards ;  and  Hr.  B. 
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Deas  ThomBon  towards  the  close  of  the  same  year.  Axoh- 
deacon  Scott  qaitted  the  colony  in  1828,  and  his  Buoceasor,  Dr. 
William  Grant  Broaghton  (ofteTwaids  Bishop  of  Sydney), 
arrived  in  1829.  Akoat  the  same  time  Mr.  Eoger  aherry, 
afterwards  Attorn ey-Qeneral  and  Babseqnenily  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  arrived  with  the  appointment  of  Commia- 
fiioner  of  the  Court  of  Beqneata;  and  Mr,  John  Edye 
Manning,  as  Registrar  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Mr.  Ray- 
mond, the  first  Fostmaster-Oeneral  of  the  colony,  received 
hia  appointment  abont  the  same  period  ;  Mr.  Balcomb,  the 
firat  Colonial  Treasurer,  died  in  March,  1829 ;  and  Mr.  C.  D. 
Siddell,  hia  encceseor,  arrived  in  1830,  from  Ceylon.  Mr.  J. 
T.  Campbell,  for  many  years  secretary  to  the  Governor,  and 
a  membier  of  the  Legislative  Council,  died  in  January,  1830. 
la  November  of  the  same  year.  Captain  Logan,  commandant 
at  Moreton  Bay,  was  murdered  there  by  the  blacks.  His 
remains  were  brought  to  Sydney  and  buried  at  Garden  Island, 
in  the  same  tomb  with  Judge  Bent^  a  friend  of  his  early 
youtli.  Another  oolonial  notability,  generally  hnown  as  King 
Bongaree,  died,  and  was  buried  at  Garden  Island  about  the 
eamo  time.  He  was  a  most  intelligent  aboriginal  native,  and 
had  rendered  great  assistanos  to  Flinders  and  other  navigators 
in  their  intercourse  with  hia  people.* 
Daring  the  years  1827,  "^8,  and  '29  occurred  one  of  the 

*  Se«  page  SS5.  Fliaden  ipesks  of  Boagirm'i  MrricM  in  the  highnt 
tarms,  and  ctlli  bim  "a  Toitb;  and  bnTs  fallow."  ]Uaaj  yean  lUet  hii 
yanget  iritb f  linden,  Bongaiw,  wbobaloDged  to  Ihsllaniilar^or  Cammeniy 
tribe,  wal  placed  b;  Iba  Syintj  QoTernment  ia  cbarge  of  a  Utile  aattlemeDt 
of  bii  pfople  vbich  w«e  formed  on  the  norlh  ihora  of  Port  Jackaoo,  nan 
Oeorge'a  Head,  vhert  a  traot  of  land  waa  let  apart  for  their  vet,  and  atlrmptt 
were  made  to  induM  Ibem  lo  accustom  themielTee  (o  fixed  sbodfa,  and  to 
learn  to  till  the  ground.  Tha  result,  of  couraa,  waa  a  Isilaie.  The  aoit  of  [ha 
loealit;  alloted  lo  tbem  waa  ao  barran  that  if  the;  bad  been  ever  lo  well 
diapoeed  to  aattled  babita  and  >gricultnrBt  induatry  thej  could  bare  prodtwad 
Dolhlog  ;  but  bad  Iba  soil  been  eTei  go  fertile  it  ia  hardl;  probable  that  tha 
nault  would  bavs  been  different  Settled  habita  and  al««d;  icduatry  aia 
tbinga  too  foreign  to  ibe  nature  of  wandering  eBTage«  to  be  acquired  at  ence,  or 
eiaa  in  a  alngle  generation.  The  eilimation  in  which  Songtrn  waa  held  not 
only  by  hia  own  tribe  but  by  tbe  aboriginee  generally,  and  the  poaition  in 
which  be  had  been  placed  by  tha  GoTemment,  laieed  bit  Mlf-impoHanoe  to 
iuidi  a  degree  that  be  at  laaC  aaanmed  tbe  aira  of  abarigiaal  royalty,  and  tai 
aaToral  yeare  made  it  a  practice  to  board  Tcaaela  entering  the  barbonr  and  to 
demand  oontribatioDe  in  aoknowledgment  o(  hia  rights  Dntaed  in  an  old 
eooked  hat  and  a  dilapidated  milltur  coal,  hia  najeitj  generally  nanaged  to 
extort  a  ehilliDg  and  a  gtsM  or  two  of  nun  from  good-natnred  akippoi.  His 
wife,  Queen  Qooeaberry,  waa  a  jrall-kDOWn  chaneter  in  Sydney  ttnets  twea^ 
T«UB  after  her  boabacd'e  death.  Bfae  waa  nn  «t  tlw  lasU  li  not  the  n^ 
net,  of  the  P^  Jaokton  aborigiaea.  ^ 
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MTsraat  dionnhts  which  lute  ever  vieited  the  oolony.  Many 
<rf  the  lagoons  and  waterholea  before  beliered  to  be  permanent 
were  dried  ap.  This  was  partioaUrly  the  case  with  Lake 
Geoige,  which  in  1827  presented  the  appearanoe  of  an  inland 
aea,  Ming  then  seTenteen  miles  long  and  firom  fire  to  soTeu 
miles  wide.  In  1828  its  waters  began  to  diminish,  and 
oontinued  to  evaporate  steadily  and  gradaally  tor  Eereral  years, 
ontil  they  entirely  diaappeared.  Tids  droi^t  was  followed, 
in  April,  1830,  by  heavy  floods,  in  whioh  several  lives  were 
lost  and  a  large  amonnt  of  property  des^yed  at  the  Hawkes- 
bory  and  the  Hontei. 

DisoosaionB  in  the  Imperial  Failiament  on  flte  affairs  of 
Australia  took  plaoe  on  several  oooaeions  daring  Oovemtv 
Darling's  time.  In  1828  Mr,  Hnakisson  broaght  in  a  bill  for 
the  better  Qovemment  of  the  oolonies  of  New  South  Wales 
and  Van  Diemen's  lAnd.  His  first  proposal  inolnded  a  pro- 
position for  a  small  increase  to  the  number  of  members  of  the 
LegialatiTe  Councils  of  the  two  oolonies  by  election  under  a 
restricted  sufbage.  Sir  James  IiIaoiDtosh,  thmking  the  measure 
did  not  go  far  enough,  moved  an  amendment  on  the  motioii 
for  going  into  committee  having  for  its  objeot  the  granting  to 
the  looal  legislatures  power  to  establish  tnal  by  jory,  and  to 
the  people  power  to  elect  one-tbiid  of  the  members  of  the 
Councils.  All  free  inhabitants  who  had  resided  in  the  colonies 
for  three  years  were  to  posaeaa  the  franchise.  Mr.  Hnshisson 
opposed  tne  amendment,  and  contended  that  trial  by  jury  and 
representative  institations  ought  to  be  introduced  far  more 
gredoelly  than  would  be  the  case  if  Sir  James  Maointosb's 
amendment  was  adopted.  In  face  of  this  oppositiou,  Sir 
James  Macintosh,  after  an  able  epeeoh  in  favour  of  his  propo- 
sals, in  whioh  he  contended  that  trial  by  jury  and  a  repr»- 
sentative  legislature  were  the  birthrights  of  Englishmen, 
withdrew  his  amepdment ;  &i)d  Mr.  HuskissoD,  finding  that 
even  his  much  more  restrictive  plan  for  conferring  upon  the 
colonists  the  power  of  electing  a  few  members,  was  not  received 
with  muob  favour,  withdrew  that  portion  of  his  scheme. 
The  part  of  the  bill  granting  triu  by  jury  was  also  so 
br  modified  as  to  confine  its  operation  to  civil  causes  in  whioh 
one  of  the  parties  demanded  a  jury.  The  act  as  ultimately 
paued  (9th  George  lY.  cap.  83,)  has  been  previously  noticed. 

The  afEairs  of  the  oolony  again  attracted  much  attention  in 
the  Imperial  Parliament  in  the  following  year.  Oovemor 
Darling^B  conduct  was  then  made  tiie  Bubieot  of  some  severe 
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animadTersionB  by  Hi.  Stewart.  Sir  George  Morr&y  defended 
him  with  spirit^  but  consented  to  the  prodnotioii  of  the  papers 
ashed  for  hy  hie  aoousers.  Tlie  ohargea  had  reference  prin- 
cipally to  the  case  of  the  two  eoldiers,  Sudds  and  Thompson. 
In  oonsequenoe  of  some  promises  made  by  the  goremment, 
Mr.  Jsphson  on  the  same  day  withdrew  a  motion  of  which  he 
had  given  notioe,  af&rming  the  desirability  of  introduoiug 
the  English  jury  system  into  the  colony.  About  the  same 
time  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  first  took  up  the  sabjeot  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  afFaira  of  New  South  Wales  in  connexion  with 
their  financial  aspect.  He  pointed  out  that  practioally 
Oovemor  Darling  had  unlimited  powers  of  drawing  upon 
Imperial  funds.  In  the  course  of  his  inTestigations  luto 
oolonial  income  and  expenditure  Ur.  Hume  oame  to  oonelusionB 
very  unfavourable  to  Governor  Darling  on  matters  altogether 

Sart  from  finance.  He  said  he  bad  come  to  the  oonclusion 
at  it  was  impossible  that  General  Darling  could  be  allowed 
to  continue  in  New  South  Wales.  On  this  oooasion  Darling's 
defenders  were  Sir  W.  Bidley  and  Sir  George  Murray.  The 
latter,  in  paiUcular,  justified  his  conduct  with  respect  to 
military  juriest  as  being  the  only  legal  course  thatwas  then 
open  to  him ;  but  assured  the  house  that  instruDtions  had 
been  sent  ont  and  the  law  altered,  bo  that  in  alt  cases  where 
the  Government  or  persons  oonneoted  with  the  Govenunent 
were  oonoemed,  juries  would  be  differently  constituted. 

Fortunately  oUas  animosity  and  political  differences,— 
although  they  ezdte  a  great  degree  of  public  attention,— do 
not  very  seriously  interfere  wiui  the  praotioal  affairs  of  life ; 
and  during  the  time  that  they  rage  most  violently  things 

ginerally  progress  muoh  the  same  as  usual  It  vraa  during 
arling's  stormy  administration  that  a  very  important  nnde^ 
taking — that  of  bringing  to  Sydney  a  supply  of  water  trom 
the  Botany  swamps — was  oommenoed.  Up  to  this  period  the 
inhabitants  of  Sydney  were  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
small  water  course,  now  entirely  obliterated  by  the  progress 
of  buildings,  but  then  known  as  the  Tanks  Stream,  which 
ran  about  midway  between  George  and  Fitt  streets.  To  Mr. 
James  Busby,  mineral  surveyai,  was  entrusted,  in  1S27,  the 
task  of  ascertaining  the  best  means  of  procuring  a  supply  of 
water  for  the  rapidly  increasing  town.  He  recommended,  aa 
the  oheapest  and  most  available  plan,  that  the  awomps 
between  Sydney  and  Botany  should  oe  tapped  by  a  tunnel ; 
and  his  proposal  having  been  assented  to,  he  was  oommia- 
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Bioned  to  oany  ont  the  andaTtakiii^  The  work  was  oom- 
pleted,  chiefly  07  prison  labour,  Id  a  leasonably  short  time. 
The  Bnpplr  of  water  proved  to  be  of  the  best  q^nality  and 
sufficient  in  quantity  for  the  requirements  of  the  eity  tot 
many  years.  About  the  some  period,  tlmt  is  in  1827,  the 
first  regular  system  of  oontraots  for  oonveying  the  mails 
throughout  the  iaterior  was  brought  into  operation ;  and 
thenceforward  mails  were  regularly  despatched  twice  a  week 
to  the  principal  towns  of  ^e  iaterior.  A  oensus  taken  in 
1828  gave  t^e  population  of  the  colony  &e  36^98 ;  homed 
cattle,  262,868 ;  sheep,  636,391 ;  land  in  cultivation,  71,523 
acres;  value  of  wool  exported,  £40,851;  whale  oil  ditto^ 
£26,431.  The  local  revenue  is  returned  for  the  eame  year  as 
£96,713,  and  the  expenditure  as  £97,952.  In  1829  the  Sret 
atep  towards  carrying  the  adminietration  of  the  criminal  law 
into  the  interior  of  the  oountrvwoe  made  by  holding  a  dronit 
court  at  Campbelltown.  A  laudable  attempt  was  made  on 
the  occasion  to  give  the  judge's  entiv  into  that  plaoe  as  much 
dignity  and  importance  as  possible.  His  honor's  oarrisge 
was  escorted  by  troopers  with  drawn  ewords  and  aooompanied 
by  a  large  oavaloade  of  magistrates  and  settlers.  It  was  thought 
at  the  time  that  the  affair  was  a  very  successful  imitation  cf 
the  entry  of  a  judge  on  circuit  into  a  county  or  assise  town 
in  England ;  and  no  little  importanoe  waa  attached  to  the 
good  effects  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  awe-inspiring  for- 
malities upon  the  orowds  who  flocked  to  witness  them.  It  was 
disoovered,  however,  after  a  single  trial,  that  the  population 
waa  then  too  small  and  scattered,  and  the  colony  not  sufficientiy 
advanced,  to  justify  the  institution  of  circuit  courts,  and  the 
practice  was  for  a  time  abandoned.  In  June,  1829,  the 
question  of  the  division  of  the  bar,  which  had  before  been 
mooted,  was  brought  proniinently  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
The  attorneys  opposea  the  proposed  ohaage,  while  the  barris- 
ters strongly  advocated  it  In  September  following  the  Chief 
Justice  announced  the  deoiaion  of  the  bench  in  its  favour, 
subject  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  conceive  that  there  could  have  existed  any  good  grounds 
for  a  division  of  the  bar  in  so  youcg  a  community,  where 
the  members  of  both  branohes  of  the  profeseion  in  private 
practice  must  have  been  less  than  a  dozen ;  but  the  barristers, 
weak  as  they  were  in  number,  were  strong  In  ability  and 
influence,  ana  their  views  and  interests  prevailed  over  those 
of  the  more  numerous  but  less  powerful  attorneys. 
The  ohoios  of  Campbelltown  ae  &a  place  at  which  to  hdd 
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tbe  first  aasiMB — as  lelated  above — ^was  more  owing  to 
the  faot  that  a  very  large  number  of  wealthy  families  had 
estates  in  the  Barroanding6istriDt8,Biid  that  many  daring  acts 
of  baehranging  had  taken  plaoe  there,  than  to  the  importance 
of  the  townahip  itself.  Tha  disoOTWy,  not  long  after  the  first 
settlement  of  the  colony,  of  the  rich  lands  of  the  Cowpastares, 
Camden,  the  valleys  of  fiunbary  Cnrran,  Mnlgoa,  and  other 
tracts  of  fertile  soil,  made  that  distriot  a  favonrite  one  with 
the  more  influential  colonists,  and  it  was  there  that  many  of 
them, having  secured  extensive  grants  of  land,  had  settled  with 
their  families  and  formed  their  homesteads.  Their  residences 
were  in  many  instances  places  of  far  more  than  ordinary  pre- 
tensions ;  some  of  them  indeed  were  mansions  almost  rivalling 
"  the  stately  homes  of  England"  in  cost^  extent^  and  appear- 
ance. Many  non-resident  colonists  also  possessed  estates  there 
on  which  they  had  numerous  tenants  and  labourers.  Some  few 
of  these  estates  still  remain  the  property  of  the  families  or 
descendants  of  the  original  grantees,  but  moat  of  them,  in  the 
sharp  reveisea  of  colonial  life,  have  long  since  passed  into  the 
hands  of  strangers,  and  having  been  cat  up  and  subdivided 
into  lots,  have  been  sold  and  resold  nnder  the  hammer  of  the 
auctioneer,  antil  their  identity  is  almost  lost.  They  were 
named  in  aome  instaQoes  after  the  ancient  seats  of  noble  or 
wealthy  families  in  the  old  country  ;  in  others  they  bore  the 
the  name  of  a  commander  or  a  ship  under  whom  or  in  which 
the  original  grantee  or  some  progenitor  had  served ;  some  told 
of  battles  in  which  the  owner  or  his  ancestors  had  taken  part, 
and  some  of  fai-off  native  villages  or  haraleta.  A  few  retained 
the  beautifully  expressive  and  sonorous  aboriginal  names;  but 
hardly  in  a  single  instance  did  the  old  colonists  outrage  good 
taste  and  render  themselves  and  the  oountry  ridiouloue  by 
conferring  such  stupid  appellations  as  have  lately  prevailed 
in  colonial  nomenclature — a  practice  introduced  or  sanctioned 
by  the  Qovemment — whereby  the  vulgar  and  unmeaning 
sumameB  of  pretentious  nobodies  are  oonferred  upon  localities 
in  lieu  of  the  appropriate  aboriginal  terms  by  which  they 
had  previoDsly  been  known.  These  early  ooloniete  indeed, 
to  their  honour  be  it  spoken,  in  bestowing  names  npon  their 
estates  appear  to  have  acted  under  the  elevating  ideas 
that  they  were  not  only  the  founders  of  families,  but 
were  helping  to  create  "  a  new  Britannia  in  another  world;" 
and  hence  their  nomenclature  was  almost  always  lacy  of  the 
great  country  from  which  they  had  come,  and  with  wkoee 
glories  they  wished  to  identify  themselves  and  their  poate^ 
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It  ia  true  that  thiir  hopes  of  becoming  tiie  faimd«ra  of 
wealthy  hmilieB  were  in  few  rases  fully  reaUeed ;  bat  thur 
ambition  was  not  an  Ignoble  one,  and  it  woold  have  been  well 
foreome  of  their  descendants  of  the  present  generation  if  they 
bad  inheritDd  more  of  the  sentiments  of  their  fathers.  A 
few  of  the  names  of  the  families  settled  or  possessing  sstates 
within  the  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  Campballtown, 
and  whose  members  donbtless  formed  part  of  the  numerone 
cavalcade  which  welcomed  to  that  place  the  first  judge  and 
^barristers  that  ever  went  on  circnit  in  Australia,  will  tend  to 
illastiate  the  preceding  remarks.  There  were  the  Macarthura, 
Maeleavs,  and  Cowpers,  of  Camden,  Camden  Park,  and 
Wivenhoe ;  the  Oxleys,  Coghills,  Harringtons,  and  Hawdon's 
of  Eirkham,  EMerslie,  and  MiJton ;  the  Howes  of  Olenlee 
and  Eskdale  ;  the  Rileys  of  Onsedale  and  Baby ;  Brooks  of 
Deoham  Coort,  Throsby  of  Glenfield  and  Smeatan  ;  Broughton 
of  Laohlan  Vale,  Cordeanx  of  Leppington,  Wylde  of  Cecil 
Fark,  Wills  of  Yarroville,  Hassall  of  Macquarie  Grove, 
Jamison  of  Cowdeknaws,  Molle  of  Netherby,  Blaxland  of 
Ludenham ;  the  Coxes  and  Shadfortbs  of  Winbome,  Femhill, 
and  Clarendon;  the  CampbelU  of  Harrington  Park  and 
Shaocamore ;  the  Antills  of  Fioton,  the  Savages  of  Claremon^ 
tile  Wentworths  of  Mmshall  Park  and  Vermont ;  tiie  Homes 
of  HilJsborough,  Brookdale,  and  Hume  Wood ;  Brown  of 
Oakham,  Lowe  of  Birling,  Jones  of  Fleurs  ;  Judge  Bent's 
estate  was  called  Wolverton,  Judge  Field's  was  Hinchinbrook 
— all  these,  and  many  more  witJi  similar  old  country  or 
snggeetiTe  names,  were  within  an  easy  distance  of  the  plaoe 
fixed  upon  as  the  assize  town,  where  no  doubt  their 
possesBorB  fondlv  hoped  that  during  a  long  series  of  years 
they — the  landed  gentry  of  that  part  of  the  colony — would 
assemble  at  the  assize  ball,  in  imitation  of  the  old  country 
osage,  by  which  annual  gatJierings  of  fair  women  and  brave 
meo  are  made  to  give  eclat  to  the  visits  of  the  ministers 
of  justice,  social  observances  are  invoked  in  ud  of  order,  and 
local  influence  is  exercised  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  judical 
office.  The  houses  of  many  of  the  more  wealthy  resident 
settiers  in  the  district  referred  to  were  designed,  and  some  of 
them  actually  builti  on  a  scale  which,  with  reference  to  the 
remoteness  of  Ihe  colony  and  the  circumstanoes  by  whioh  they 
were  surrounded,  may  be  fitly  described  as  magnifloent ;  but 
then  were  other  estates,  with  high-sounding  names,  whaie 
nothing  better  in  the  shape  of  buildiiigs  than  aggi^tioiu  of 
baik  hutB  were  to  bo  found.     The  hopea  of  many  bad  bMB 
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disappointed  aad  their  plans  prostrated  by  the  finanoial 
disasters  previoualy  referred  to.  Castles  ta  the  air  had 
Buddenly  faded,  aad  the  day  dreams  of  intending  founders  of 
families  had  been  radely  interrupted  by  the  entry  of  the 
sheriff's  offioer.  The  fluotuatiitg  ciroumstanoes  by  whioh 
colonial  existeooe  is  surrounded,  have  always  proved  fatal 
sooner  or  later  to  the  designs  cf  those  who  have  endeavoured 
to  found  a  territorial  ariatocraoy.  But  although  this  result 
is  undoubtedly  apon  the  whole  favourable  to  the  progresB 
and  prosperity  of  new  oommunities,  it  is  often  aocompanied 
by  ciroumstancea  which  even  the  moat  ardent  republioaa  or 
demoorat  oanuot  bat  regard  with  regret  An  ever-shifting 
population,  with  no  ties  to  bind  it  to  the  soil,  where  there  are 
few  spots  ooDseorated  by  the  asBOoiatione  and  memories  of 
home,  can  never  become  a  nation.  The  privileged  or  fortuaate 
few  who  in  the  infancy  of  Aaetraliau  ooli^sation  obtained 
large  tracts  of  freehold lajid,  aimed  at  the  founding  of  homes 
around  whioh  their  descendants  for  many  generations  might 
be  axpeoted  to  cluater,  and  where,  amidst  tenants,  retainers, 
and  dependents,  would  grow  up  a  oondition  of  things  bearing 
a  oloee  resemblauce  to  ^at  in  whioh  the  landed  ariatooraoy  of 
England  is  placed.  Although  it  was  doubtless  fortunate  for 
the  many  that  the  hopes  of  the  few  were  disappointed,  tt  is 
impossible  to  repreas  a  feeling  of  regret  that  designs  aod 
aspirations  partaHng  of  so  much  that  was  noble  and  elevating 
should  have  been  ao  completely  frustrated.  The  pride  of 
race — the  consciouanass  of  high  social  standing — the  senti' 
ment  of  family  antiquity — however  absurd  when  carried  to 
excesB,  are  capable  of  exercising,  if  kept  under  proper  control, 
a  very  restraining  and  refining  influence  upon  individutj 
character.  This  influence  is  almost  or  altogether  absent  where 
the  population  ie  constantly  0iii;tuating,  where  there  are  few 
permanently  settled  families,  and  where,  to  use  an  expressive 
colloqualism,  "  Jack  is  as  good  as  his  master."  The  Camp- 
belltown  of  to-day  bears  few  indications  that  forty  years  since 
it  attained  to  the  dignity  of  an  assize  town;  the  seats  of 
many  of  the  once  numerous  gentry  of  the  district^  long  ago 
deserted  by  their  original  owners,  have  in  most  instances 
fallen  into  decay ;  and  the  farms — reduced  to  modest  propor- 
tdons — are  occupied  by  tenants  or  peasant  proprietors.  It  is 
ouriouB,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  to  notice  the  change 
in  the  relative  values  of  land  which  the  decadence  of  certain 
localities,  the  rise  of  others,  and  the  couseq^uent  migrations 
of  population,  haye  brought  about  At  the  period  just  spokim 
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of— the  year  1829 — the  QoTerniDent  price  of  land  in  the 
townshipe  of  Campbelltown  and  Narellan  was  £30  an  acre, 
while  in  Qonlbnm  and  Bathorst  it  was  but  £2,  in  Newcastle 
£5,  and  in  Uutland  £T.  The  state  of  things  indioated  by 
these  prioea  has  been  long  sinoe  revereed;  and  in  tfie  latter 
oases  the  sam  that  would  onoe  pay  for  seTeral  aores  of  land 
will  now  hardly  anffioe  to  parchose  a  sLngle  rod- 
Party  and  peisonal  gqnabbles  oooupied  so  large  a  share 
of  public  attention  during  Darling's  administration  that  to 
chronicle  the  whole  of  them  would  be  tiresome,  and  would 
answer  no  good  end.  Yet  no  accounts  of  the  events  of  that 
period  in  which  these  party  qnarrels  did  not  form  a  prominent 
feature  would  nve  a  oorrect  idea  of  the  state  of  things  which 
then  existed.  One  or  two  others,  in  addition  to  those  already 
related,  will  com'prise  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  say  on  the 
snbjeot  here.  There  was  in  Sydney  an  assooiatioQ  catUed  the 
Turf  Club— of  which  the  GoTemor  was  president — an  inetdtn- 
tioD  which,  as  its  name  Implies,  bad  been  originally  formed 
foi  the  enoouragement  of  horseraoing,  but  from  which,  in  the 
then  state  of  society,  it  was  found  impoBsible  to  exoluda 
politiCB.  Mi.  Wentworth  and  Dr.  Waiaell  were  prominent 
members.  At  a  dinner  of  this  club  in  November,  1827, 
these  gentlemen — and  Mr,  Wentworth  in  psrtionlar,  who 
presided — made  speeches  in  which  some  animadversions  of  a 
Tery  pointed  kind  were  directed  against  the  Governor ;  and 
the  band,  when  bis  Ezoellenoy's  hwlth  was  proposed,  played 
a  tune  which  was  rightly  nnderetood  by  those  present  to 
convey  a  desire  that  bis  departure  from  the  colony  might  not 
be  much  longer  delayed.  A  violent  quarrel  among  the 
members  was  the  result,  and  the  angry  feelings  aroused  were 
heightened  by  a  report  of  the  proceedings  having  been 
published,  as  if  those  who  gave  the  insult  were  detennised 
that  the  Qovemor  should  not  escape  a  full  knowledge  of 
what  had  transpired.  Darling,  who  was  not  the  man  to  submit 
quietly  'to  that  sort  of  oooduot,  sent  by  bis  oido-de-otunp  a 
letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  club,  stating  that  after  what  had 
occurred  he  considered  it  derogatory  to  his  position  as  head 
of  the  Government  to  continue  his  connexion  with  tha  dub. 
Several  members,  mostly  military  or  oivil  officers,  tot^ 
Darling's  part,  and  some  of  them  called  a  meeting,  and 
adopted  resolutions  calculated  to  explain  away  the  most  offen* 
eive  portions  of  the  proceedings,  hoping  thus  to  prevent  the 
breaking  np  of  the  club,  whicSi  they  foresaw  would  be  the 
result  unless   the  Governor  oould  m  indaced  to  alter  lu« 
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determinftfion.  Darling  repliei],  in  answer  to  their  address, 
that  he  knew  there  were  many  respectable  persona  among  the 
members,  and  that  he  did  not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  they 
had  been  parties  to  the  pondnot  of  whioh  he  oomplained, — but 
with  respeot  to  Dr.  Wardell  and  Mr.  Wentworth  he  oontinned 
to  think  that  it  would  be  derogatory  to  hie  charsoter  and 
poBition  to  oonttnue  a  member  of  a  eooiety  to  whioh  they 
belonged.  Another  meeting  woe  thereupon  oolled,  at  whioh  ' 
a  resolution  was  proposed  by  the  GoTarnor's  Mends  toe 
dissolving  the  olut).  This  proposal  was  resisted  by  the 
supporters  of  the  offending  members,  who  in  their  turn  pro- 
posed and  passed  an  amendment  approving  of  the  speedieB 
and  oondnot  of  Mr.  Wentworth  and  Dr.  Wardell,  and 
deolining  to  offer  his  Exoellenoy  any  further  apology  or 
explanation.  Copies  of  the  offenuve  resolutions  were 
transmitted  to  the  Governor,  who,  on  the  following  day,  issued 
a  general  order  in  which  he  termed  those  who  had  t^en  part 
in  the  proceedings  factious  individuals,  and  superseded  from 
their  offices  two  gentlemen  (the  crown  solicitor  and  a  olerk  in 
the  Supreme  Court)  who  supported  them.  Maokaness,  the 
sheriff,  another  of  the  "  faodous  individuals,"  was  already 
under  snspenslon  for  having  some  time  before  presided  at  a 
politioal  public  meeting,  and  he  was  now  merely  censured.  It 
vas  farther  intimated  that  government  offioiala  who  remained 
members  of  the  club  after  what  had  taken  place  would  be 
deemed  antagontstio  to  the  administration.  Many  of  these 
gentlemen,  knowing  what  they  might  expect  if  they  dis- 
regarded  the  admonition  thus  oonveyed,  at  once  dissolved 
their  connexion  with  the  Turf  Club,  and  the  result  was  that  it 
was  soon  broken  up.  The  ciroomstanoes,  althongh  hardly  of 
aufflcient  importance  in  themselves  to  be  worthy  of  much 
notioe,  are  valuable  as  affording  an  indght  into  the  workings 
of  political  and  party  feelings  at  that  time. 

A  circumstance  which  showed  mora  strongly  than  even  the 
previously  narrated  case  the  bitterness  of  party  spirit  whioh 
pervaded  the  community,  look  place  in  the  latter  part  of  1829. 
When  leaving  St  James's  church,  one  Sunday  morning,  a  man 
assailed  the  Qovamor  with  very  violent  language  and  gestures. 
The  offender  was  a  peiaon  of  respectable  appearanoe,  and 
upon  being  taken  into  custody  woe  found  to  be  armed  with  a 
carving  kmfe  and  two  pistols.  It  turned  Out  that  his  name 
was  Shelly,  that  he  bod  not  been  long  in  the  colony,  and 
that  the  grievanoe  of  whioh  he  complained  related  to  a  grant 
of  land,  to  whioh  he  considered  oimself  entitled  by  the 
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reflations,  bat  wbiob  the  Qovenun-  had  letaeei  to  let  him 
have.  He  had,  he  said,  made  repeated  applloations  and 
repreeeDtationB  without  avail,  and  having  no  influential 
Aiends,  and  deapEtiring  of  Bnooeaa  unleBS  he  could  manage  to 
attract  pablio  notice,  and  thna  enlist  sympathy  in  his  bdult 
he  had  determined  to  insult  and  annoy  the  Governor,  in  order 
to  achieve  his  end.  Any  man  who  at  that  time  openly 
declared  himself  the  enemy  of  Darling,  was  sore  tn  meet  with 
the  support  and  sympathy  of  a  certain  olass  of  the  population ; 
and  more  particularly  was  this  the  case  if  he  had  a  grievance 
about  land,  because  it  waa  generally  believed  that  Darling, 
while  conferring  lavish  grants  upon  his  friends  and  supporters, 
had  taken  every  means  in  his  power  of  thwarting  tlia 
legitimate  and  reasonable  oWms  of  his  opponents.  Du'lin^ 
no  doubt,  was  one  of  those  who  do  not  believe  iu  the  policy 
of  oonoiliatiug  their  enemies,  bat,  on  the  contrary,  are  rather 
inclined  to  strain  the  law  against  them.  The  numerous  class 
of  persons  who  regarded  with  jealousy  Hs  favouritism  to 
theu  political  and  social  opponents,  took  up  Shelly 's  cause 
with  avidity,  and  the  quarrel  raged  fiercely  for  several 
months.  The  opposition  journals  contended  that  Shelly  was 
an  ill-used  man,  who  had  been  driven  to  the  verge  of  insanity 
by  disappointment  and  the  denial  of  his  rights.  It  was  clear, 
however,  when  the  case  oame  to  be  investigated,  that  Shelly 
had  very  little  to  complain  of,  and  that  those  who  advocated 
his  cause  did  so  because  they  hat«d  the  Oovemor  Eather  than 
fVom  any  regard  for  right.  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether 
Shelly  was  a  weak-minded  and  irritable  man  with  a  real  or 
imagined  grievanoe,  or  whether  he  was  the  wiUiug  tool  of 
more  designing  persons;  and  his  cose  is  of  very  little 
consequence  except  as  showing  the  peculiar  condition  of  a 
community  in  wluch  so  small  a  cause  could  arouse  feelings  of 
the  bitterest  animosity. 

A  case  which  excited  muoh  interest  in  tlie  colony,  and  wtiioh 
was  iu  some  respects  a  very  exceptional  one,  inasmuch  as  no 
party  or  politiuil  feelings  ox  prejudioee  were  enlisted  in  it, 
occurred  la  1827.  An  aborigmal  native,  who,  it  is  eaiA,  had 
murdered  the  servant  of  a  settler,  was  apprehended  and 
brought  before  Lieutenant  Lowe,  of  the  40Ui  regiment,  who 
was  in  command  of  a  small  detachment  of  soldiers  stationed 
at  Wsltis's  Plains — the  name  then  given  to  the  flats  on  which 
West  Uaitland  now  stands.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  form 
of  trial  of  the  blackfellow  was  gone  through,  or  that  an/ 
steps  were  token  by  Uentenont  Lows  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
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tbe  oliBrga  agunst  Mm.  It  was  proved,  however,  that  the 
officer  ordered  four  of  the  soldiers  under  his  command  to  shoot 
the  prisoner  there  and  then.  The  men,  nothing  loth,  promptly 
did  aa  they  were  told.  The  matter  soon  oame  to  tne  know- 
ledge of  the  authorities,  from  whom  indeed,  considering  the 
open  natare  of  the  transaotion,  it  could  not  well  be  coDoealed. 
Criminal  prooeedinge  were  instituted  against  Lieutenant 
Iiowe,  who  was  Boon  afterwarde  placed  upon  his  trial  for 
murder.  He  retained  Dr.  Wardell  for  his  defence,  and  that 
gentleman,  when  the  case  came  to  be  heard,  went  into  very 
elaborate  ai^:nmentB  on  the  abstract  prindples  of  the  law  of 
nations  to  prove  that  a  Britiah  subject  oould  not  be  tried  for  an 
offence  against  an  aboriginal  native.  He  also  argued  on 
technical  grounds  that  the  Court  had  no  jurifidiction  to  try  a 
prisoner  for  an  offence  alleged  to  have  been  oommitted  at 
Wallis'B  Plains.  The  Chief  Justice,  in  a  maaterly  address, 
overruled  Dr.  Waidell's  objeotionB,  and  the  trial  proceeded. 
This  was  during  the  era  of  military  juriee,  and  at  a  time 
when,  in  the  onUying  settlements,  fatal  conflicts  between  the 
aborigines  and  Uie  settlers  were  &equeuL  Under  such 
oircnmstanoes  it  would  have  been  exceedingly  remarkable  if 
a  joey  of  officers  had  returned  a  verdiot  of  guilty  of  murder 
against  a  brother  officer  for  shooting  a  blackfellow.  The 
result  was,  of  cooree,  an  acquittal.  A  oharge  of  a  somewhat 
sinular  kind  against  a  settler,  tried  at  the  same  sittings  of 
the  court,  resulted  in  a  verdict  of  justifiable  homicide.  In  the 
oase  of  an  aboriginal  native  known  as  Blaok  Tonuny,  who  was 
tried  at  the  following  sittings  of  the  court  for  kjlling  a  white 
man,  the  Ciown  Frosecntor  had  no  difficulty  in  seouring  a 
verdict  of  guilty,  and  the  man  wae  hanged  a  day  or  two 
afterwards.  It  was  clear  that  in  the  state  of  society  and  the 
aduunistration  of  justioe  then  prevailing,  the  law  afforded 
little  or  no. protection  to  the  aborigines;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  exacted  from  these  unfortunate  people  the  extreme 
penalty  whenever  they  were  found  guilty  of  capital  offences. 
A  very  daring  act  of  piracy  was  perpetrated  in  1827  by 
Bome  prisoners,  under  the  leadership  of  a  man  named  Walton, 
a  convict  of  notoriously  bad  character.  These  men  were 
being  conveyed  to  Norfolk  Island,  and  the  veeael  had  neariy 
arrived  at  her  destination,  when  the  prisoners,  by  an  art^ 
Bchsme,  managed  to  overpower  the  crew,  and  getting  posees- 
sion  of  the  arms  compelled  the  captain  to  steer  for  New 
Zealand,  where  they  hoped  to  be  able  to  procure  sufQcient 
supplies  to  enable  them  to  reach  South  America.    For  t^ 


porpoBa  they  pat  into  the  Bay  of  Islands,  wfasre  it  foTtmn^sl  j 
happened  that  two  Sjdnej  whalers  were  lying.  The  mastan 
of  these  Teasels,  although  the  pirates  told  a  plaoaiUe  story, 
qoiokly  disooTered  the  true  state  of  affaire,  and  having  enlisted 
the  assisianoe  of  the  natiTes,  a  combined  attack  of  Bfulors  and 
Uaories  was  soon  made  upon  them.  The  piiates  qoickly 
Bnrrendeied,  and  were  taken  to  Sydney,  and  the  ringleaderB 
banged.  At  Norfolk  Island,  about  the  same  time,  a  some- 
what serious  inaurreotion  of  the  prisoneis  took  plaoe.  It 
began  by  upwards  of  fifty  men,  at  a  preoonoerted  signal, 
suddenly  rushing  on  their  guards  and  disarming  them.  Two 
or  three  soldiers  were  killed  in  the  afiiniy,  but  the  deBperadoet 
managed  to  obtain  their  object  in  proouring  arms.  They  tiien 
took  possession  of  three  boata,  loaded  them  with  proTisions 
and  ammunition,  and  made  for  Phillip  Island,  abont  seven  or 
eight  miles  distant-  They  could  not  be  pursued  for  some 
time,  because  they  had  partially  destroyed  the  only  boat  left 
behind.  The  disabled  boat  was,  however,  on  the  following 
day  patched  up  vrith  some  dt£Boalty,  so  as  to  carry  a  ^w 
soldiers,  who,  under  Captain  Donaldeon  and  Lieutenant 
Donnellan,  proceeded  in  pursuit.  On  attempting  to  land  at  ■ 
Phillip  Island,  a  smart  encounter  took  place,  in  which  three  of 
the  insurgents  were  killed,  several  wounded,  and  eleven  taken 
prisoners  and  their  boats  and  piovisions  captured.  The  little 
force  not  being  enffiolently  numerous  to  guard  the  prisoneta 
and  to  follow  up  the  insurgents  at  the  time,  retuned  to 
Norfolk  Island  with  their  captured  men,  boats,  and  provisons; 
and  a  day  or  two  afterwards  returned  and  captured  ten  othen. 
The  remainder  of  the  desperadoes,  now  reduced  to  abont 
twenty-five  in  number,  held  out  for  some  time  longer,  but  at 
length,  on  the  capture  of  their  ringleader,  and  being  pressed 
by  hanger,  gave  themselves  up.  The  only  lives  lost  on  the 
part  of  the  military  were  the  soldiers  killed  in  the  first  rush. 
These  occurrences  afford  a  sample  of  the  history  of  Norfolk 
Island  during  the  many  years  that  it  remuned  ft  reoeptaols 
for  the  offscourings  of  i^gland's  criminals. 

Serious  outbreaks  among  the  prison  population  vrere  not, 
however,  confined  to  Norfolk  Island.  The  oonviot  system 
at  that  time  permitted  men  to  be  assigned  in  lai^  numbers 
to  wealthy  settlers,  who  often  employed  them  on  remote 
farms  or  stations,  where  they  were  deprived  of  the  benefita  of 
religious  teaching  and  were  often  left  without  efficient  oontid. 
The  association  of  many  desperate  cbatacters  together  in  large 
establishments    afforded  easy  opportunities   for  i 
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gfuigs  of  bnshnuigeTB  infested  the  Batborat  district,  and 
several  desperate  oontesta  between  them  and  the  polioe  and 
Tolanteer  armed  settlers  took  plaoa,  generallv  witboat  much 
loBB  on  eitlier  aide,  altboogb  the  latter,  notwithstanding  they 
displayed  great  ooarage,  ratiier  got  the  worat  of  it.  In  one 
skinnish,  two  or  three  of  tlie  police  and  several  hoiees  were 
kdlled,  and  tbe  viotory  was  decidedly  on  the  side  of  the  bush  - 
langers.  In  another  fight  a  few  days  afterwards,  near  the 
Lacblan  river,  with  a  party  of  troojfiere,  Lieatenant  Maoalieter, 
tbe  commander,  and  eeveral  of  hie  men  were  wounded ;  bat 
the  arrival  on  tiie  scene  of  conflict  on  the  following  morning 
of  a  party  of  men  of  the  39th  regiment,  nnder  Captain 
Walpole,  BO  maoh  intimidated  the  bushrangers  that  they 
agreed  to  surreHder,  They  were  taken  to  Bathurst,  tried,  and 
ten  of  their  number  ezeouted. 

While  these  and  similar  ooonrrenoes  were  transpiring  in  the 
Western  district^  another  notorious  gang  was  oommittiiig 
depiedations  nearer  Sydney,  onder  the  leadership  of  a  youth 
named  Donohue,  who  had  arrived  in  the  colony  but  a  short 
time  before,  and  who  had  commenced  his  colonial  career  of 
crime  almost  immediately  after  his  landing.  He  had  been 
captured,  tried,  and  condemned  to  death,  a  short  time  after  he 
first  took  to  the  bush,  but  effected  hia  escape  in  a  very  daring 
manner,  when  being  taken  from  the  dock  after  reoeiving 
•entence.  Thia  circumstance,  added  to  his  yonthfol  appear- 
nnoe  and  hie  desperate  courage,  made  him  quite  a  hero  in  the 
eyes  of  the  prison  population.  The  robberies  and  depreda- 
tions of  his  gang  were  carried  on  within  a  few  miles  of 
Sydney,  and  almost  every  day  brought  acme  fresh  account  of 
lus  exploita.  His  oompaniona  were  about  a  dozen  in  number, 
moet  of  them  as  daring  aa  himaelf,  and  many  of  them  much 
more  bloodthirsty  and  reckless.  After  eevcrol  anoounters 
^th  the  police,  in  which  lives  were  lost  on  both  sides, 
Donohue,  in  August  1830,  was  shot  through  the  head  by  a 
trooper,  at  Baby,  a  few  miles  from  Liverpool  Maonamara, 
ftDoUier  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  gong,  hod  previooaly  met 
his  death  in  a  similar  manner,  while  othera  had  been  captured 
and  hanged.  The  last  of  the  party,  two  men  named  Walmsly 
•nd  Webber,  wera  captured  in  January,  1831,  and  the  latter 
executed  soon  afterwards, 

Twe  edooational  institutionB  of  a  superior  character  were 
fbonded  in  Sydney  near  the  close  of  Dailing's  administration, 
Tic.,the  Sydney  College  in  1630,  and  t^e  AutnJiaa  College 
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in  1831.  Both  were  the  offspruig  of  private  enterprise, 
asfiisted  by  pnblio  ooDtribudons.  Persons  of  the  emancipist 
clua  were  Isrgely  concerned  in  establishing  the  Sydney 
College,  snd  on  that  aooonnt  it  was  regarded  with  some 
degree  of  jealouelvi  not  only  by  the  extreme  exolasiTea,  bat 
by  the  general  publio.  The  property  of  the  institntion  was 
Tested  in  shareholders  ;  the  oapital  was  ^10,000  ;  and  in  the 
board  of  mansgemeDt  it  was  endeavoured  to  oombine  all 
sections  of  the  oommunity ;  but  howeTSC  praiseworthy  the 
design,  the  result  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been 
BuocesefuL  Judge  Forbes,  who  took  great  interest  in  the 
institution,  woe  its  first  president;  He  had  always  been 
anxious  to  heal  class  di&rences  and  the  diBsansions  of  local 

farties,  and  probably  few  things  were  more  calculated  to 
reah  down  ths  barriers  whioh  separated  the  difTerent  sectiona 
of  the  oommunity  than  the  institntion  of  a  great  pablio 
semioary  for  the  education  of  youth,  where  the  sons  of 
persons  of  all  classes  met  on  terms  of  equality.  A  mistake 
very  common  in  A-ustralian  communities  was  mode  in  this 
instance.  Instead  of  colling  it  a  grammar  school,  the  more 
pretentious  name  of  college  was  adopted ;  a  designation  which, 
in  the  eyes  of  people  littely  firom  home  and  with  the  associa- 
tions of  the  old  country  still  dinging  to  them,  seemed 
ridiculous,  for  the  institution  itself  differed  in  its  internal 
management  in  no  respect  from  an  ordinary  school.  After  an 
existencB  of  upwards  of  twenty  years,  during  whioh  large 
numbers  of  native  yonths  received  a  very  useful  education 
within  its  walls,  the  institution  buildings  passed  into  ths 
hands  of  thb  Gh3vernment>  and  after  being  enlarged  were 
temporarily  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  Universi^,  and 
afterwards  as  the  Sydney  Grammar  School  The  other 
schulastio  institntion,  called  the  Australian  College,  was, 
although  to  a  certain  extent  a  public  institution,  mors 
sectional  in  its  character  than  the  Sydney  College,  inasmuch 
OS  it  was  partly  designed  to  train  young  men  for  the  Presby- 
terian ministry.  It  owed  its  existence  almost  entirely  to  Uis 
exertions  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lang,  and  although  the  names  of 
gentlemen  of  varions  religious  persuasions  were  placed  upon 
its  "  council,"  the  control  they  exercised  was  merely  nominal, 
the  actual  direction  being  in  the  hands  of  its  principal 
founder.  Many  persons  occupying  prominent  positions  in 
the  colony  at  the  present  time  were  educated  at  the  Australian 
College,  and  the  institution,  although  long  since  discontinued, 
did  good  service  in  the  oauss  of  education  for  severed  years. 
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Dr.  Lang  liaving  been  tefused  Msistanos  by  Oovenior 
D&rling  in  establisbing  tbe  Aastraliaa  College,  paid  a  vieit  to 
dreat  Britain  in  order  to  solioit  tbe'  enpport  of  the  borne 
anthoritieB.  Hie  miasion  was  enooeBBfal,  and  he  returned  in 
Ootober,  1831,  in  tbe  abjii  Stirling  Caatle,  with  a  staff 
inolnding  five  Preabjierian  olei^TnieD.  Dr.  Lang  a]so  brongbt 
oat  with  bim  about  sixty  Scotch  meobanica,  moetly  oonnet^ted 
■wlih  the  building  trades,  and  many  of  them  aooompanied  by 
their  wives  and  familiea.  This  was  a  most  yalnable  addition 
to  the  population, — the  men  being  pereone  of  good  oharaoter 
and  many  of  them  of  more  than  average  ability. 

Two  or  three  months  before  the  arrival  of  the  Stirling  Castle 
with  the  Scotch  mechanics,  a  vessel  arrived  from  Ireland, 
.  bringing  fifty  young  women,  who  had  been  trained  in  an 
orphan  school  in  the  city  of  Cork.  They  were  well  condnoted 
giris,  and  proved,  first  as  domestic  servants,  and  afterwards  aa 
vrives  and  mothers,  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  lower 
class  of  the  population,  whose  numbers  had  before  been  too 
largely  reoruited  &om  nndesirable  sources. 

The  introduction  of  steam  navigation  into  Australia  took 
place  in  1831.  The  first  vessel  bailt  for  a  steamer  in  the 
colony  was  a  little  craft  called  the  Surprise,  which  was 
launched  on  31st  March  in  that  year.  Beibre  ^e  was  ready 
for  Dse  another  vessel,  called  tbe  Sophia  Jane,  of  1S4  tons 
register,  was  brought  out  from  Koglsnd  by  lieutenant 
Biddnlph,  B.N.,  by  whom  she  was  at  first  commanded.  She 
arrived  in  the  colony  on  tbe  16th  May,  1831.  In  the  month 
of  October  following,  another  colonial  built  steamer,  named 
tbe  William  the  Fourth,  59  tons  register,  was  launched  at  the 
"William  River.  Her  builders  were  Messrs.  Marshall  and 
Lowe.  From  this  time  new  vessels  were  added  to  the  colonial 
Bteam  marine  in  quick  succession;  and  soon  afterwards  the 
first  colonial  steam  company  was  formed  under  tbe  name  of 
the  Australian  Steam  Conveyance  Company. 

A  complete  change  in  the  mode  of  disposing  of  the  pnblio 
lands  took  place  in  the  latter  part  of  1831,  under  authority  of 
orders  from  the  oolonial  office  dated  ^Oth  January  of  that  year. 
From  tbe  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  colony,  in  1788,  to  the 
year  1810,  lands  had  been  granted  without  payment  on 
conditions  of  residenoe,  cultivation,  and  improvement,  subject 
to  a  quit-rent  of  6d.  for  every  thirty  acres  in  the  case  of 
emancipists,  and  of  2e.  for  every  one  hundred  acres  in  the  oaee 
of  free  settlere,  after  the  first  ten  years.  In  1810  Governor 
Maoquarie  aomewhat  modified  the  original  regulations.     T* 
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auit-nnt  was  then  fixed  at  2h.  per  lOD  acres  in  all  caoes,  irith 
le  ooiiditi«n  of  non-alienatian  In  less  tliKQ  five  years,  during 
wIiiolL  period  at  least  one-twantitttli  part  of  tiie  giant  was  to 
be  brought  nndei  onltiTation.  Town  ftUotmeats  were  anlneot 
to  spMuJ  oonditions,  one  of  wMch  was  »  quit-rent  of  SOs. 
per  acre  ia  certain  localities.  In  1822  Governor  Brisbane 
lesaed  fresh  regulatioBs,  in  wMoh  the  oonditien  of  oultiTalion 
was  woitted,  but  the  grantee  was  compelled  to  eraploy  asd 
Bopport  a  oonviot  servant  for  eaoh  100  acres.  This  coadition 
waa  sooa  afterwards  modified,  and  in  some  ossea  the  origiaal 
oultivation  terms  were  recurred  to.  In  some  granta  issaed  in 
18^  a  quit-rent  of  nearly  2d.  per  aore,  (16b.  per  100  acres,) 
was  impoeed.  In  1824  the  clause  oompeUing  the  grantee  to 
receive  a .  proportionate  nnmber  of  convicts  was  re-inaerted 
in  the  regulalions ;  and  the  quit-rent  fixed  at  five  per  oent. 
on  the  ftnnial  value  of  the  land.  In  1826,  owing  to  tbe 
great  influx  of  capitalist  settlers,  and  the  oonsequent  largely 
isoreased  demand  for  assigned  Bervants,  the  Government 
found  that  it  had  not  a  soffioienoy  of  prisoners  to  oomply  witii 
the  oondidoDB  it  had  itaelf  impoeed.  The  OMi-riot  clause  waa 
thereupon  again  witbdrawn,  and  those  who  ooold  obtain  no 
oonviot  servants  were  allowed  an  abatement  of  one-half  the 
amount  of  their  quit-rent.  In  1828  a  board  was  established 
for  the  management  and  disposal  of  the  public  lands ;  and  ia 
1831  the  system  of  free  grants  to  private  peisona  waa  finally 
put  a  stop  to  by  orders  ftota  the  Home  Govenuneat,  by  v^tu 
in  future  no  lands  were  to  be  disposed  of  exoept  by  publio 
aaction  at  an  npset  price  of  not  less  tliaa  fire  shillings  an 
acre. 

The  introduction  of  the  Bystem  of  selliu  land  in  place  of 
granting  it  under  oonditionB  did  avray  wita  a  fruitful  souroa 
of  jobbery,  and  put  an  end  to  frequently  recurring  oomi- 
plainte,  squabbles,  and  quarrels,  between  the  eettlors  and  tha 
Government.  The  oonditions  imposed  as  to  residence  and 
oultivation  had  seldom  been  complied  with;  and  the  quit- 
lenta  were,  in  many  oases,  found  to  be  difficult  or  imposnble 
of  coUeotion.  The  fees  which  had  to  be  paid  on  filing 
appUoationB  on  reoeipt  of  deeds,  and,  in  fact,  on  almost  ev«y 
oocaeion  when  businesB  of  any  kind  bad  to  be  done  in 
connection  with  publio  lands,  were  numerous  and  heavy. 
There  were  fees  to  the  governor,  fees  to  his  Beoretary,  fees  to 
the  auditor,  and  fees  to  the  registrar,  varying  in  amount  from 
five  guineaa  to  half-a-crown.  These  were  fixed  by  regnlafion, 
but  in  addition  to  what  may  be  termed  the  legitimate  &•■ 


there  were  otlien  of  nscertaui  amotmt  for  wUoIi  there  was 
BO  proper  authority,  and  whioh  had  to  be  Bubmitted  to, 
Rlthoaga  in  reality  they  were  little  better  thim  put  of  a 
system  of  vhat  wae  ocdled  "  tip."  Under  the  old  syHtem, 
indeed,  althoagh  public  lande  were  Dominally  oonferred  as 
free  grants,  the  giants  were  in  reality  clogged  with  so  many 
conditions,  and  their  acqoisition  attended  by  so  mnon 
expense,  favouritism,  aad  uncertainty,  that  the  change  to  a 
system  of  open,  henest  Competition,  was  a  great  gain  to  the 
""mmonity.    There  was,  however,  one  very  objectionable 


fsatore  in  the  new  system — the  lots  in  which  land  ooold  be 

Cohased  were,  unfeaa  nnder  partionlar  oiroumstanoes,  not 
than  a  square  mile  in  extent.     Lands  not  sold  were  open 


to  oocnpation  at  a  yearly  rental  of  SOs.  per  square  ndle ;  bat 
daring  the  tenancy  they  were  still  open  for  sale ;  and,  if  gold, 
the  tenant  had  to  give  ap  poeaeeeion  after  a  month's  notioe. 
Ifothing  BO  preposterous  as  fixity  of  tenure  to  the  mere 
oonsnmer  of  the  natural  herbage  had  then  been  thought  o£ 
The  intending  freehold  purchaser  could  seleot  land  anywhere, 
within  the  proclaimed  limits  of  the  colony,  whether  surveyed 
or  not  The  Government  order  under  which  these  regulations 
come  into  loroe  bore  date  1st  August,  1831. 

The  prevailing  commercial  depression,  and  the  great  increase 
of  stock  in  proportion  te  population,  had  brought  the  price  of 
(sattle  to  ao  low  a  Sgure  in  1830  that  the  neceseity  of  finding 
a  market  for  the  surplus  began  to  be  serioustv  diaoueaed. 
"With  this  view  a  meeting  of  atockholdeia  was  held  in  Sydney 
on  the  Srd  June  of  that  year,  when  various  projects  were 
discnased.  The  proposals  which  found  most  favour  were 
those  whioh  advocated  the  shipping  of  salt  beef  to  England 
and  the  West  Indiee,  and  of  horses  to  the  East  Indies.  The 
great  difficulty  which  met  the  first  proposal  was  the 
unsuitablenesa  of  oolonial-manufaotured  salt  for  the  purpose 
of  curing  provisions  for  long  voyages ;  although  it  was  found 
to  answer  very  well  in  cases  were  the  article  cured  went  into 
ooBSumption  very  eoon  after  being  salted.  The  coat  of 
imported  salt  would,  it  waa  thought,  be  too  great  to  allow  of 
its  use  on  a  large  ecale.  Some  bsef  waa  onred  and  shipped, 
but  the  experiment  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  very 
•uDoeesfal  one,  as  it  was  not  repeated.  The  project  of 
exporting  horses  to  India  was  however  oommenced,  and  the 
result  was  so  enoonraging  that  the  foundation  of  a  trade  was 
laid  whieb  was  proaeouted  for  many  y«ais,  and  niiioh  at 
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Taiions  Biibfleqaeiit  periods  of  paetontl  depression  afforded  ft 
Ttluable  outlet  for  sarplna  atock. 

Darling's  adnuRlBtraldoii,  althoagh  remBrkable  for  its 
oomplicaUd.  eystem  of  obeoks  afid  oonnteroheeka  in  msiv 
olencal  mattera  and  qnestioDa  of  detail,  waa  probably  mora 
oompt  in  a  wfaoleaale  way  than  any  other  before  or  aisoeb 
Darling  himself  was  free  from  the  imputataon  of  the  elightest 
complicity,  but  aome  of  those  who  oooapied  very  promment 
positions  intheGoTemment,  and  who  enjoyed  his  confldenoe, 
were  by  no  means  above  aaspioion.  In  the  matter  of  oon- 
ferrioK  gnata  of  land  and  oonvict  serTants,  it  will  readily  Iw 
conoeded  that  the  social  and  political  contests  and  enmities  of 
the  time  which  drove  the  Governor  to  rely  upon  the  few  bj 
whom  he  was  sarronnded,  exoneed,  if  they  did  not  justify,  a 
certain  degree  of  favoaritism.  It  waa  natural,  too,  for  men 
with  ao  very  aorupalouB  notiona  to  take  advantage  of  sabh 
opportunities  for  their  own  aggrandiaement.  But  this  ie  not 
what  ia  now  referred  to.  There  ia  rectson  for  believing  that 
very  corrupt  practices  prevailed  in  the  acoeptanoe  of  tendens 
for  the  supply  of  the  public  service.  The  following  oase  will 
show  one  of  the  methods  by  which  these  frauds  were 
monf^d.  A  was  a  large  grazier  as  well  as  an  inflnentul 
government  officer  :  B  waa  a  contractor  for  supplying  beef 
to  the  prisoners  in  the  gaols  and  road  gangs  ;  he  had  perhaps 
in  former  years  been  A'a  aasigned  servant,  so  that  the  two 
nnderetood  eaoh  other.  A's  position  enabled  him  to  aocept  B'a 
tender,  or  to  procure  its  acoeptanoe,  at  a  price  tor  ubcrre  tha 
market  rate,  with  the  implied  oondition  that  the  oatda 
required  by  B  to  fulfil  his  contracts  ware  to  be  pnrdiased 
&om  A,  or  any  friends  he  might  indicate,  at  prices  corres- 
ponding to  the  rate  of  the  accepted  tender.  The  quality  of 
the  articles  supplied  under  these  oironmBtanoea,  was  generally 
as  inierioT  aa  the  prices  were  extravagant.  The  contractor, 
knowing  the  strong  influence  at  his  back,  seldom  heeded  tlie 
emmbluig  of  the  unfortunate  Donsumera  of  his  suppliaa. 
Many  statements  made  by  captured  buahrangera  and  others 
when  being  tried,  or  before  execution,  proved  that  their 
reaaon  for  absconding  or  oommitting  crimes  were  genenlly 
oonneoted  with  the  inanfftoient  quantity  or  the  inferior 
qnali^  of  the  food  supplied  to  the  gangs  to  which  they  had 
balongsd.  In  1830  these  oompUints  became  so  loud  and  ao 
frequut  that  an  iavestigBtion  was  ordered,  and  the  ohargea 
were  j^ved  to  be  well-founded.     The  remedy  adopted  was  ■ 
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peiiodioal  examination  of  pioTisioiiB  by  properly  autiioriaed 
persona,  and  the  exclusion  of  oertain  contractors  from  fatnre 
engagements.  That  the  fraudalent  system  was  wide-spread 
and  of  long  oontinnaaoe  ooald  not  be  donbted,  altlioagli 
neither  the  extent  to  whioh  it  was  actually  osrried  nor  the 
«xaot  ehare  taken  in  it  by  parsons  oooupying  high  positions 
ooald  be  ascertained. 


OHAPTEB    T. 

F  IXFLOBATIlUt — BTOBT'B   DIBOOTEBIBB  OP  TRS  ClBLTna  AVn  T. 


Ths  story  of  Australian  exploration  has  been  bronght 
down,  in  previons  obaplere  of  this  history,  to  Messrs.  Hovell 
and  Hnms's  remarkable  joamey  in  1S24,  The  period  of  Sir 
Thomaa  Brisbane's  adminiatration  was  by  no  means  remark- 
able foi  public  efforts  to  ascertain  the  oharaoter  and  features  of 
the  interior  of  the  great  land  on  whoae  fringe  the  oolonists 
were  placed;  the  snooessfal  journey  of  the  gentlemen  Just 
i«ferred  to  was  originated  and  mainly  carried  out  by  private 
enterprise.  Daring  the  next  two  or  three  years  Mr,  Allan 
Conningham,  the  botanist;  who  had  aooompanied  Oxiey  la 
his  expeditioni,  oontribnted  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the 
interior  by  the  energy  and  zeal  with  which  he  followed  up 
his  professional  jonmeys.  In  1S25  and  1826,  is  pursuing 
his  botanical  researches  towards  tlte  north,  he  reaohed  the 
Azbathnot  range  or  Warrambangle  mountains,  and  discovered 
the  celebrated  gap  through  them  into  Liverpool  Plains,  which 
he  named  Pandora's  Pass.  In  the  following  year,  having  taken 
hie  departure  from  Moreton  Bay,  he  diaoovered  the  Gwydir 
and  oUier  conaiderable  streams  forming  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Darling ;  and  brought  to  Sydney,  in  addition  to  much 
valuable  botanical  information,  many  interesting  particulars 
respecting  the  northern  interior.  The  next  additions  to 
Australian  geographical  knowledge  were,  however,  due  to 
public  expeditions  despatched  for  the  express  porpose  of 
interior  discovery. 

JkB  the  drought  of  1812  and  the  following  year  had  driven 
the  colonists  to  seek  new  pastures  for  t^Leir  flocks  beyond  the 
mountain  ohun  which  had  before  bounded  their  poeseBsionB, 
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SO  the  yet  mora  aerera  drouglit  wHdi  commenoed  in  1839 
compelled  the  owners  of  the  tJben  more  nnmeroas  and  npidly 
inoreasing  herds  to  look  for  better  watered  country  towuda 
the  great  interior  &om  whioh  Oxiey  had  been  driven  back  by 
apparently  interminable  swamps.  There  had  been  heavy 
rains  a  enort  time  before  Ozley's  joomey  was  nndertaken ; 
and  it  was  now  thought  that  tka  dionght  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity which  might  not  again  soon  occur  for  orosaing  the 
great  marshy  regions  which  formed  the  known  limits  of  the 
colony  towards  the  north-west  and  the  eonUi-west,  and  that 
thas  some  knowledge  might  be  gained  respecting  the 
mysterioas  conntry  which  lay  beyond.  With  the  double 
purpose,  thenfore,  of  finding  better  watered  pastures,  and  of 
elucidating  an  interesting  geographioul  problem,  it  was 
resolred  in  1828,  to  send  an  expedition  to  take  up  the  task  of 
exploration  on  Uie  swamps  of  the  Maoquane,  from  whence 
Oxley  had  been  compelled  to  retreat  ten  yeara  before. 

The  leader  ohoaen  by  Govemoc  Darling  for  this  expedition 
was  Oaptain  Gliailes  Start,  an  officer  of  the  39th  regimen^  then 
stationed  in  Sydney.  This  gentleman  was  eminently  c[ualifled 
for  the  task  to  which  he  was  appointed.  His  enthusiasm  in 
the  cause  of  discovery  was  unbounded,  and  his  imaginadon 
"had  been  excited  to  the  highest  pitch  by  what  he  had  seen  of 
the  oonntry  in  the  volnnbiry  and  often  solitary  jonmeya  he 
had  made  into  various  parte  of  the  known  interi,or.  Mr. 
Hamilton  Hume,  whose  singularly  daring  and  auooeaafol 
journey  to  Port  Phillip,  in  oonjunction  with  Mr.  Hovell.  has 
already  been  narrated,  was  selected  to  aooompany  Captain 
Sturt  on  this  expedition.  The  other  members  of  the  party 
were,  Mr.  M'Leod,  an  army  aurgeon,  two  soldiers  of  the  39th 
regiment,  and  eight  prisoners  of  the  Crown.  The  animalt 
were  thirteen  horses,  and  two  draught  and  eight  pack  bnllookB, 
The  entedition  left  Sydney  on  the  10th  September,  1828, 
when  the  face  of  the  earth  had  become  so  parched  by  drought 
that  all  minor  vegetation  had  cessed,  and  the  settiera  had 
begun  to  drive  theii  flooks  and  herds  to  distant  tracts  f6r 
pasture  and  water,  because  they  were  not  to  be  obtained  in  the 
settled  diatriats.  In  this  oondition  of  things  the  progress  of 
the  party  was  necessarily  slow,  and  it  was  not  until  uie  26th 
Deoember  that  they  reached  the  looali^  of  the  great  maiafaei 
from  which  Cxley  had  been  compelled,  to  retreat.  Here  the 
Boene  was  of  the  most  gloomy  desoription — dreary  expanses 
of  reeds  or  interminable  polygonum  sorube  met  the  gase  in 
every  direction.    A  boat  had  been  oonstnioted  and  bnnght 
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from  the  settled  diHtriots,  and  was  now  Uuuohed  in  the  small 
and  sluggiBh  Btream.  which  took  the  place  of  the  watery 
sxpanae  BMn  by  previous  exploTers.  Captain  Start  attempted 
to  navigate  the  river,  or  rather  ditoh,  in  thie  boat,  while  Ur. 
Home  made  a  journey  on  horseback  towards  the  north.  The 
chEumel  of  what  seemed  the  main  stream  waa  soon  lost  in 
innamerable  smaller  channels,  which  at  length  disappeared 
amongst  the  reeds,  and  no  signs  of  a  lake  or  of  any  oonsider- 
able  bo'ly  of  wateroonld  bediaoovered. 

The  captain  and  his  party  soon  retamed  to  the  camp,  where 
they  found  Mr.  Hume,  who  had  been  prevented  by  the 
marshy  nature  of  the  country  from  exploring  it  to  any 
oonsiderable  dlstaaoe,  for  it  was  found  that  althoogh  there  whs 
not  saffioent  water  for  the  purpose  of  navigation,  there  was 
enoogh  to  render  the  oonntry  so  swampy  and  boggy  that 
travelling  on  horseback  in  any  direction  was  difficult,  and  in 
most  oases  impossible.  After  proceeding  vnth  difficulty  for 
some  time  in  a  northerly  direction,  the  party  again  divided, 
and  Captain  Sturt  at  length  emerged  upon  scrubby  and  sandy 
plains,  over  which  he  rode  for  two  hundred  miles.  Mr.  Hume 
after  Grossing  vorioos  oreeks  and  a  flue  chain  of  ponds  again 
joined  the  main  party ;  and  they  pToceeded  north  over  great 
plaine  oovered  with  shells  and  claws  of  crawfish — evidencea* 
that  the  country  bad  bean  recently  under  water.  Tha 
explorers,  who  were  much  persecuted  by  mosqaitoes  and  a 
terribly  irritating  fly  oalled  tiie  kangaroo  fly,  were  frequently 
in  great  want  of  water,  and  altogether  the  position  of  the 
parly  was  exceedingly  depressing.  Their  spiritB  were,  how- 
ever, cheered  on  the  4th  Febmor^,  1829,  by  the  discovery  of  a 
fine  river,  abont  240  feet  wide,  deep,  and  covered  with  wild 
fowl.  ACach  to  theii  astonishment,  however,  its  water  was 
foond  to  be  salt.  This  naturally  led  them  to  believe  they 
were  approaching  an  inland  sea.  They  named  this  singular 
river  tiie  Darling.  In  tracing  its  course  downwards  they 
oame  upon  oamps  of  the  native,  who  set  flre  to  the  reeds  and 
bnsh  to  drive  the  intruders  back.  Lower  down  they  found 
that  the  Darling  received  a  considerable  tribntary  from  tha 
eastward.  This  they  took  for  a  continuation  of  the  Uaoqnarie 
after  its  escape  from  the  marshes,  and  named  it  New  Year's 
Creek.  Their  supposition  that  it  was  the  Maoqoarie  was, 
however,  a  mistake.  It  proved  to  be  the  stream  afterwards 
oalled  the  Bogan — the  name  by  which  it  was  knofvn  to  the 
natives.  They  traced  it  up  for  fifty  or  sixty  miles ;  and  then 
proceeded  to  the  north-east  ton^rds  the  Castlereagh.    That 
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whiob  ten  years  before  had  been  a  fine  river  was  bow  found  to 
be  merely  a  dry  cbaunel,  overgrowa  in  many  places  with  reeda 
and  bratablee.  They  followed  this  chaanel  for  aboot  a 
hundred  miles,  when,  on  the  29th  March,  they  agiun  atrucb 
the  Darliug,  which  was  just  as  ealt  as  where  they  had 
previously  dieoovered  it  lower  down.  This  was  the  extent  of 
their  journey;  and  the  expedition  started  on  ita  retura  to 
the  settled  districts  early  in  April 

Oaptain  Sturt  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  desolation  oansed 
by  the  droughty  aud  the  state  of  starvation  in  which  he  found 
the  unfortunate  aboritfines.  He  saye : — "  So  long  had  the 
drought  continued,  that  the  vegetable  kingdom  was  almost 
annihilated,  and  minor  vegetation  had  disappeared.  la  the 
creeks,  weeds  had  grown  and  withered,  and  grown  agun  ;  and 
young  eaplinge  were  nov  rising  in  their  beds,  nourished  by 
the  moisture  that  still  remained;  but  the  largest  forest  trees 
were  drooping,  and  many  were  dead.  The  emus,  with  out- 
Btretched  necks,  gasping  for  breath,  searohed  the  channels  of 
the  rivers  for  water  in  vun  ;  and  tiie  native  dog,  so  thin  that 
it  oould  hardly  walk,  seemed  to  implore  some  merciful  hand 
to  despatch  it,  How  the  natives  eubaisted  it  was  difficult  to 
say,  but  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  soaroity  of  food  amongst 
them,"  • 

Captain  Sturt's  discovery  of  the  Darling  oonolnsively 
proved  the  mistaken  nature  of  the  opinions  held  by  Oxley 
and  others  that  the  Castlereagh,  the  Macquarie,  and  other 
north'Western  rivers  were  tributaries  of  the  Brisbane,  and 
found  their  outlet  in  Moreton  Bay.  But,  although  this  theory 
was  found  to  be  untenable,  the  question  of  the  Barling's 
aotual  conrse  and  outlet  still  remained  unsolved.  Whether  it 
fed  an  interior  sea,  whether  it  crossed  the  oootiuent  to  the 
nortlt-westem  ooast,  or  whether,  after  forming  a  juDCtion 
with  the  streams  discovered  by  Hume  and  Hovell,  it  reached 
the  ocean  in  Spencer's  Gulf  or  elaewhere  -on  the  soutUem 
ooast,  remained  almost  as  uncertain  as  ever.  Gaptaia  Kovell, 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  maritime  pursuits,  had  many  vears 
before  visited  Kangaroo  Island,  on  the  coast  of  South 
Australia.  While  there  he  learned  &om  some  men,  who  had 
been  engaged  in  seal  catching  on  the  islands  and  the  main, 
that  inside  Encounter  Bay  there  existed  an  extensive  take 
into  which  flowed  a  great  river.  In  his  overland  journey  to 
Fort  Phillip,  Mr.  Hovell  came  to  the  conclusion,  from  the 
direction  of  the  rivers  and  the  character  of  the  country,  that 
in  all  probability  the  united  streams  fell  into  the  lake  whose 
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•xistenoe  hs  learned  from  the  aealere,  and  altmutely  join»d 
the  ooean  in  Enoounter  Bay.  This  theory  attracted  little  or 
no  attention  at  first ;  bat  it  was,  a  few  years  afterwardH, 
aaoertoined  to  be  correot. 

A  few  mjontha  after  the  return  of  Oftptain  Start  from  the 
expedition  in  wluoh  he  disooTered  the  Darling,  as  above 
narrated,  it  was  determined  that  he  should  follow  ap  the  task 
whioh  he  had  eo  saooeBsfally  oommeuoed  bv  endeavoaiing  to 
penetrate  the  interior  to  the  sonth-weslf  oy  mdans  of  the 
Marrambidgee  or  the  other  considerable  streams  disoovered 
by  Messrs.  Hovell  and  Hume,  flowing  apparently  towards  the 
centre  of  the  oontineat,  and  which,  it  was  oouaidered  probable, 
would  be  found  to  nnite  with  the  newly  found  northern 
river.  This  second  ezpeditioQ  started  from  Sydney  on  the 
8rd  iTovember,  1829,  and  proved  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing Is   its   inddenta   and   important  in    its    results  ever 


Several  of  the  men  who  were  with  Captun  Sturt  on  his 
first  expedition  aooompanied  him  on  this  oooaeion ;  but  the 
plaoe  of  Ur.  Home,  his  former  second  in  command,  was  now 
aapplied  by  Mi.  George  Madeay,  son  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Maoleay,  the  then  Colonial  Seoietary.  The  party  reaohed  an 
OBtatation  on  the  borders  of  Lake  George  on  the  18th 
Kovember,  and  from  thenoe  continued  their  routs  to  Uie 
Mncnuabidgee  by  way  of  Yasa  Plains  and  the  Tumut  They 
found  the  river  abonnding  in  fish,  and  the  scenery  on  its 
banks  of  the  most  beautiful  description.  As  they  advonoed 
the  general  oonrse  of  the  river  proved  to  be  X.W.  by  W.,  and 
the  oonntrv  gradnall;  assumed  many  of  the  oharaoteriatios  of 
that  foona  on  the  banks  of  the  more  northern  streams. 
Few  natives  were  seen,  not  more  than  fifty  in  a  distanoe 
of  ISO  miles.  They  reeognised  eome  distant  hills  to  the 
north  as  those  under  which  Uxley  had  encamped  in  his 
journey  down  the  Laohlan,  many  years  before.  As  tiiey  con- 
tinued their  course  down  the  river,  the  oountry  gradually 
became  more  dismal  and  uninviting,  with  oypieas  sombs, 
low  sandy  ridges,  and  reedy  swamps.  The  ground,  from 
its  loose  and  soft  character,  was  exceedingly  difttonlt  to 
toavel  over,  and  the  toil  soon  exhausted  their  oattie.  In 
loiU[itade  144  degrees,  they  were  sunoanded  by  enormous 
and  alnuwt  impenetrable  swampa  covered  by  reeds.  From 
the  direction  and  distance  they  had  travelled,  they  then  con- 
ndered  that  the  junction  of  the  Lachlan  with  uia  Mniram- 
bidgee  could  net  be  far  distant 
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They  hftd  btonglit  a  whale  boat  and  a  Bm&ller  boat  in  frama 
trota  Sydney,  and  it  was  now  determined  to  pat  them  together 
and  laanoh  them.  When  this  was  done,  Captain  Start;  with 
Hr.  Maoleay  and  six  men,  embaihed.  The  rest  of  the  paity 
were  ordered  baok  with  tbe  draya  and  cattle  to  Oonlbnra 
Fluns,  there  to  await  their  return.  They  proceeded  down 
the  river  in  the  whale  beat,  towing  the  akif^  and  abont  fifteen 
miles  ttom  the  pUoe  where  they  had  embarked,  came  npoB 
the  janotion  of  the  Laohlan.  On  the  following  day  their  akiff 
was  sank  by  striking  a  snag.  It  oontainad,  in  addition  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  provisionO,  an  apparatna  for  distilling  fineh 
water  from  salt,  "nie  still  and  part  of  the  proviaions  wer« 
recovered  by  diving  with  mnch  difflcnlty  bat  moat  of  thft 
provisions  were  damaged  and  much  of  them  spoilt  In 
addition  to  this  disaster  they  were  robbed  by  natives  of 
many  useful  artiolee  of  equipment,  while  engaged  in 
reooveriog  the  boat  and  stores.  Soon  after  prooeeding  on  tlio 
voyage  ^ey  found  tbe  stream  decrease  in  width,  while  it 
inoreaeed  is  depth  and  velocity,  and  became  so  thickly  over- 
shadowed  by  trees,  and  so  mnch  impeded  by  fallen  timber; 
that  th^  were  in  momentary  appreh  en  eion  of  danger.  At  the 
period,  however,  when  their  gloomy  forebodings  had  reached 
the  greatest  height  they  were  suddeuly  sarprised  and 
delighted,  by  their  boat  ehooting  oat  into  a  ^p,  bnwd, 
noble  river,  350  feet  in  width.  They  had  disoovered  &» 
Mississippi  of  Anstralia — the  great  river  whioh,  having  its 
sources  among  the  snow-olod  summits  of  the  Anstealian 
Alps,  carries  its  waters  in  a  steady  and  oonstant  volume  to 
the  far  oS  Pacific.  They  named  it  tbe  Uurray,  after  Sir 
Qeowe  Murray,  tbe  tben  minister  for  the  colonies.  It  is 
singolar  that  the  native  name  of  this  river  was  afterwardd 
found  to  be  very  similar  to  that  given  to  it  by  Captain  Start. 
It  was  called  by  the  abori^nes  the  Afurrewa,  or  the  Millewa, 
— tbe  tounda  of  r  and  I  being  interchangeable,  and  used  almost 
indifferently  by  many  of  the  aboriginal  tribes.  The  voyagers 
at  onoe  oomprehended  that  the  eeveral  rivera  discovered  by 
Hume  and  Hovell  had  united  to  form  this  magnifioent  stream. 
The  discovery  of  the  Hnrray  raised  the  spirits  and  the 
bopea  of  tbe  little  party  to  the  highest  pitch.  As  they 
proceeded  they  foond  that  the  nnited  streams  ranged  from  4M 
to  QOO  feet  in  width,  with  few  impediments  to  obstruot  the 
course  of  the  carrent.  The  country  on  its  banks  was 
splendidly  graseed,  and  shaded  in  many  places  by  gam  trees 
-of  a  large  sise.    The  natives  were  numerous,  and   if   Bot 
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altogether  hostile,  wen  aaceediogly  troablesome.  They  were 
bold  and  expert  UiiaTes,  often  awimming  off  in  Bhoale  to  the 
boat  and  iinpeding  the  action  of  the  oais-  Captain  Stuit's 
ocoonnt  of  a  narrow  eeoape  from  a  deadly  oonfllot  with  these 
people  is  one  of  the  moat  exalting  parte  of  his  narrative.    He 


of  natiTea  under  the  treea,  and  on  a  nearer  approach  wa  not 
only  heard  their  war-song,  if  it  might  be  so  oalled,  but 
remarked  that  they  were  painted  and  armed,  as  they  generally 
are  prior  to  their  engogiog  in  a  deadly  conflict.  Kotwith- 
Btanding  these  oatward  eigna  of  hostility,  fancying  that  our 
fonr  friends  were  with  them,  I  oontinued  to  steer  directly  in 
for  the  bank  on  which  they  were  colleoted ;  I  found,  however, 
when  it  was  almost  too  late  to  turn  into  the  succeeding  reach 
to  our  left,  that  an  attempt  to  land  would  only  be  attended 
with  loss  of  lif&  The  natives  seemed  determined  to  resist 
it.  We  approached  so  near  that  they  held  their  spears 
quivering  in  their  grasp  ready  to  hurl.  They  were  painted 
in  various  ways.  Some  who  had  marked  their  ribs,  and 
thighs,  and  faces,  with  a  white  pigment,  looked  like  skeletons : 
others  were  daubed  with  red  and  yellow  ochre,  and  their 
bodies  shone  with  the  grease  with  which  they  had  besmeared 
themaelvea.  A  dead  silence  prevailed  amongst  the  front 
ranks,  but  those  in  the  baok-groond,  as  well  as  the  women, 
who  oorried  anpplies  of  darts,  and  who  appeared  to  have  had 
a  bucket  of  whitewash  oapsized  over  their  heads,  were 
extremely  clamorous.  As  I  did  not  wish  a  conflict  with  tbeea 
people,  I  lowered  my  sail,  and  putting  the  helm  to  starboard, 
w«  passed  quietly  down  the  stream  in  midohannel.  Dis- 
appointed in  their  antidpationa,  the  natives  ran  along  the 
bank  of  the  rivar,  endeavotuing  to  aeonre  an  aim  at  aa ;  but 
unable  to  throw  with  certainty,  in  consequence  of  the  onward 
motion  of  the  boat,  they  flung  themselvea  into  the  most 
extravagant  attitudes,  and  worked  themselvee  into  a  tmay 
by  load  and  vehement  shonting. 

"  It  was  with  considerable  apprehension  that  I  observed  the 
river  to  be  ahoaling  fast^  more  espeoially  aa  a  hnge  sand-bank, 
a  little  below  us,  and  on  the  same  side  on  whioh  the  nativee 
had  gathered,  projected  nearly  a  third  of  the  way  across  the 
channel.  To  this  aand-bank  they  ran  with  tnmultuoaa  nproar, 
and  covered  it  over  in  a  dense  maaa.  Some  of  the  chiefa 
advanoed  into  the  water,  to  be  nearer  their  victima,  and  turned 
from  time  to  time  to  direct  their  fblloiren.     Witb  evary 
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pwufio  dispoaition,  gjiii  aa  extrems  reluotonoe  to  take  aw»j 
life,  I  fonsaw  that  it  would  be  imposBible  any  Longer  to  avoid 
ftn   engBgement,  yet  with  eaoh  fearful  nambera  agtunst  us  I 
was  doabtfol  of  tlie  result.       Tka  Bpeotaole  we  had  witnessed 
had  been  one  of  the  moat  appaling  kind,  and  euffidant   to 
ehake  the  firmneu  of  moBt  men  ;  but  at  that  trying  moment, 
my  little  band  preserved  their  usoal  ooolness,  and  if  anything 
ooold  be  gleaned  from  their  oonntenanceB,  it  was  th^  they 
had  determined  on  an  obstinate  resistance.      I  now  ezpl^ned 
to  them  that  their  only  chance  of  esoape  depended,  or  woold 
depend,  on  their  firmnesE.   I  deeired  that  after  the  first  yollej 
had  been  fired,  Macleay  and  three  of  the  men  would  attend  to 
the  defenoe  of  the  boat  with  bayonets  only,  while  I,  HopUn- 
son,  and  Harris,  wonld  keep  up  the  fire,  as  being  more  osad 
to  it.    I  ordered,  however,  that  no  shot  was  to  be  fired  ontii 
after  I  had  discharged  both  my  barrels.    I  then  delivered 
their  arms  to  the  men,  which  had,  ae  yet,  been  kept  in  the 
plaoe   appropriated   for  them,  and  at  Uie  earns  time,  some 
rounds  of  loose  oartridge.     The  men  assured  me  they  would 
follow  my  instructions,  and  thus  prepared,  having  alnady 
lowered  tiie  sail,  we  drifted  onwards  with  the  anrrent.    As  w» 
seared  the  sandbank  I  stood  up,  and  made  signs  to  the  nativea 
to  desist,  but  without  BuooeBS.     I  took  up  my  gun,  therefor^ 
and  cocking  it,  had  already  brought  it  down  to  a  level.     A 
few  seoonda  more  would  have  oloaed  the  Ufe  of  the  nearest  of 
the  savages.  The  distance  was  too  trifling  for  me  to  doubt  tiie 
fatal  efTectfl  of  the  disoharge,  for  I  was  determined  to  take 
deadly  aim,  in  the  hope  that  the  fall  of  one  man  might  save 
the  lives  of  many.      But  at  the  very  moment  when  my  hand 
was  on  the  trigger,  and  my  eve  was  along  the  barrel,  my 
purpose  was  checked  by  Maoleay,  who  i^ed  to  me  that 
another  party  of  blacks  had  made  their  appearanoe  upon  the 
left  bank  of  the  rivei.     Taming,  I  observed  four  men  at  the 
top  of  theii  speed.     The  foremost  of  them,  as  soon  as  he  got 
ahead  of  the  boat,  threw  himself  iiam.  a  considerable  height 
into  the  water.    He  straggled  across  the  channel  to  the  sand- 
bank, and  in  an  inoredibly  short  spaoe  of  time,  etood  in  front 
of  the  savage,  against  whom  my  aim  hod  been   directed. 
Seizing  him  by  the  throaty  he  pushed  him  backwards,  and 
forcing  all  who  were  in  the  water  u|>on  the  bank,  he  trod  its 
marnin  with  a  vehamenoe  and  an  agitation  that  were  exceed- 
ingly striking.     At  one   moment  pointing  to  the  boat,  at 
«notaer  shaking  his  olsntdted  hand  in  the  fkws  of  the  meet 
forward,  and  stamping  with  passion  on  the  sand :  hia  voice, 
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that  at  first  was  distinot  and  dear,  was  lost  in  hoarse 
mannors.  Two  of  the  foar  natiTes  remained  on  the  left  bank 
o(  the  river,  but  the  third  followed  his  leader — who  proved  to 
be  the  remaikable  Bavage  I  had  previously  notioea — to  Uie 
Boene  of  action.  The  reader  will  imagine  my  feelings  on  this 
oooaaion :  it  is  impoesible  to  describe  them.  We  w<Te  so 
wholly  lost  in  interest  in  the  scene  that  was  paseing,  that  the 
boat  was  allowed  to  drift  at  pleasure.  For  my  own  part,  I  was 
overwhelmed  with  astonishment,  and  in  truth,  stunned  and 
confused  ;  so  singular,  so  unexpected,  and  so  strikingly  pro- 
vidential hsd  been  our  eeoape." 

At  this  moment  the  arrival  of  another  partv  of  savages,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  allowed  Captain  Sturt  to  oreate  a 
diyereion  by  polling  over  to  that  side,  and  advaniung  in 
confldenoe  towards  the  new  comers.  The  sndden  change  in 
the  posture  of  aSaixa  suooeeded  in  arresting  the  attention  of 
the  savages;  and  when  the  leader  and  Mr.  Maoleay  landed 
and  BCoosted  the  strangers  they  were  reoeived  in  a  Mendly 
manner.  The  hostile  oiowd  on  the  oppoaito  shore,  seeing  this, 
abandoned  their  threatening  aspect,  and  swimming  across  the 
stream,  the  wanderers  were  soon  surrounded  by  a  peaceable 
and  inqaifiitive  crowd.  There  oould  not  have  been  less  than 
six  hundred  blacks  present;  and  thas,says  Capt^n  Stnrt,  "in 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ftom  Uie  moment  when  it 
appeared  that  all  human  interrenlion  was  at  an  end,  and  we 
were  on  the  point  of  oommenoing  a  bloody  &ay,  which, 
independently  of  its  own  disastroaa  oonseqaences,  would  have 
blasted  the  success  of  the  expedition,  we  were  peacefully 
Borroanded  by  the  hundreds  who  had  so  lately  threatened  as 
with  destruction;  nor  wsa  it  antit  we  had  returned  to  tha 
boat,  and  had  surveyed  the  multitude  &om  the  sloping  bank 
above  as,  that  we  biaoams  fully  awsre  of  the  extent  of  our 
danger,  and  of  the  almost  miracnlous  inteiventioa  of  Provt- 
denoe  in  our  favour." 

Near  the  spot  just  described  the  explorers  found  them- 
selves at  the  mouth  of  a  new  river  coming  from  the  north. 
It  waa  three  hundred  feet  wide,  and  upwards  of  twelve  feet 
deep.  They  had  calculated  that  if  the  Darling  continued  its 
course  it  would  join  the  Murray  somewhere  hereabouts, 
and  their  expectations  were  not  disappointed.  Its  banks 
were  sloping  and  grassy,  overhung  by  magnificent  trees ; 
and  the  appearance  of  Uie  river  and  the  country  was  such 
that  the  men  exclaimed  that  they  had  got  into  an  English 
river.     Its  waters  were  sweet  but  tarbid,  and  of  a  greenish 
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tiofte.  The  diaooverjr  of  the  janation  of  the  Uomy  and  tha 
Darling — the  finSBt  rirora  of  Aiutralu — v«  nurked  by  the 
hoisting  of  the  Union  Jaok,  aooompanied  bj  three  BritiEli 
cheers.  They  atteiapted  to  sail  np  tlie  Darling,  bat  did  not 
proceed  fur  on  aooonnt  of  the  strength  of  the  ourrent  and  tlte 
crowds  of  natives  by  which  their  boots  were  enrrotmded,  and 
from  whom  tbay  were  in  oonatant  danger.  Having  put  aboa^ 
and  both  wind  and  onrrent  being  in  their  faronr,  they  shot 
down  the  Btresm  at  snob  a  rate  as  left  the  wondering  abori- 
gines far  bahind.  They  now  destroyed  their  stiff,  as  it 
tended  only  to  impede  their  coarse,  and  left  the  janadain  (tf 
the  rivers  on  the  24th  January,  passing  through  a  low 
country  of  marshes  and  lagoons,  bat  thioklj  inhabited  by 
troablesome  and  inquisitiTe  people  eaffaring  from  a  loathaome 
disease.  They  paBsed  a  strMm  falling  into  the  Horray  from 
the  north,  which  they  named  the  Bafiis,  from  Mx.  Maolaay's 
red  hair. 

As  they  proceeded  down  the  river  its  ooorse  became  rapid, 
and  the  banka  in  places  very  high ;  farther  on  the  ooontry 
assamsd  a  barren  and  inhospitable  character,  and  the  stream 
became  extremely  tortaoas.  In  longitade  139  degrees  40 
minates,  latitude  34  degrees,  the  river  saddenly  sltared  its 
coarse  to  the  soathward,  and  its  banks  afforded  views  of  fine 
expanses  of  oonntry,  with  mountains  to  the  N.W.,  whidi 
they  took  to  be  the  direction  of  Spencer's  QiilfL  In  Utitnde 
85  degrees  16  minutes  they  entered  an  extensive  lake,  vritk 
alluvial  flats  on  eaoh  side,  and  beyond  them  on  the  right 
several  beantiftil  valleys  branching  off.  The  ranges  of  hills 
appeared  to  be  about  forty  miles  of^  terminating  at  the  north 
by  what  they  rightiy  took  to  be  the  Hoont  Lof^  of  Plinden. 
The  right  bank  of  the  river,  forming  a  beautiful  promontory, 
stretched  into  the  lake,  and  beyond  Um  promontory  the  water 
continued  to  the  base  of  the  ranges,  and  formed  an  axtansive 
bay. 

It  was  on  the  thirty-third  day  of  their  voyage  down  the 
rivers  that  they  reached  the  lake.  The  next  morning  tiiey 
attempted  to  sail  down  the  channel  to  the  see,  but  were 
so  frequentiy  intercepted  by  windings  and  shoals  that  after 
having  almost  exhaueted  themselves  in  repeated  efforts  to 
drag  the  boat  over  them,  Captain  Sturt^  with  Mr.  HacleayiDd 
Mr.  Frazer,  left  the  rest  of  the  party  and  made  their  way  over 
the  awomps  and  sand  hummooka  until  they  found  thenuelnf 
en  what  tney  recognised  as  the  ehorfta  of  Knooanter  Ba^ 

They  had  thus  aiohiaved  the  great  object  of  their  expraition, 
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and  solved  the  intaTsatmg  oad  important  geof^phloat 
cj^nestion  of  the  drunoge  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Aoatralian 
oontinent  But  in  this  ezoiting  moment  of  triumpuant 
saooesB,  the  qnestion  of  how  they  were  to  retnm  forced  itself 
Qpon  their  muds  with  piunAil  distiiiatueBS.  Before  they  left 
Sydney  airaDgements  had  been  made  for  aenditig  a  small 
vessel  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Yinoent,  as  that  plaoe  was  looked 
upon  as  the  most  likely  termlnaUoa  of  their  voyage  if  they 
-were  SDOdesafol  in  reaoliiiig  Hie  ooean.  Bat  now  there 
appeared  uo  meauB  of  getting  their  boat  to  the  open  sea,  for 
even  if  they  eucoeeded  in  finding  a  ohannel  through  the 
endless  shoals  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  the  tremen- 
dous line  of  brewers  which  presented  itself  outside  warned 
them  that  any  attempt  to  orosa  would  be  fataL  They  were 
far  too  much  exhausted  to  think  of  reodiiiig  by  land  the 
succour  waiting  for  them  in  St.  Viooenf s  Gulf;  and  after 
folly  oonsideriog  the  matter  it  was  determined  that  their  only 
ofaanoe  of  return  lay  by  the  way  in  which  they  had  come. 
Their  provisions  were  umost  spent,  and  the  prospect  of  half- 
a-dozen  worn  out  and  almost  stairing  men  naving  to  poll  a 
heavy  boat  nearly  a  thousand  miles,  against  a  strong  eurrenf^ 
and  surrounded  by  dangers  of  a  most  formidable  character, 
was  a  niost  disheartening  one.  But,  having  determined  to 
make  the  attempt,  no  time  was  lost  in  putting  it  into  execution. 
The  leaders  resolved  to  take  their  turn  at  the  oars  with  the 
men,  and  to  share  all  their  laboura  and  hardships. 

It  was  at  noon  on  the  14th  January,  1830,  that  they 
oonunenoed  a  task  whioh  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
denierate  ever  undertaken.  Never  in  the  annals  of  diaoovery 
and  exploration  were  dogged  resolution  and  endurance  pat 
to  a  severer  test  In  coming  down  the  stream  the  current 
had  often  assisted  them  in  getting  clear  from  their  aboriginal 
enemies;  but  in  ascending  it  their  course  was  so  slow  that 
they  could  not  free  themselves  from  their  sable  tormentors, 
but  b^  the  most  desperate  exertions.  They  bad  to  pull 
aomebmes  for  ten  or  eleven  hours  without  a  momenl^B  rest, 
until  in  fact  exhausted  nature  gave  way,  and  the  men  fainted, 
became  delirious,  or  fell  asleep  at  their  oars.  There  were 
fortunately  many  exceptions  to  the  hostility  of  the  blacks. 
They  met  with  some  who  assisted  them  where  the  current 
was  most  rapid,  by  pulling  the  boat  with  a  rope.  They  were> 
however,  compelled  to  flre  on  the  blacks  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  but  Captain  Sturt's  humaoity  was  euoh  that  thla 
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When  they  reached  the  Harrambidgee  they  were  slmoei 
Btarving,  yat  their  privationB  and  Ubonra  were  not  neoilj 
at  aa  end^  "  For  seTenteen  days,"  sayi  Captain  Stoi^  "  ve 
pnlled  againet  the  Bbcam  with  detenniiied  persareranoe,  bat 
hnman  effiorta  under  privations  aaoh  as  ours,  tended  to  weaken 

themselTea Our  jonmeys  were  shor^  and  the 

head  we  made  agfunst  the  stream  bat  trifling.  The  men  had 
lost  the  proper  and  mosoular  jerk  with  whi<£  they  onoe  made 
the  waters  foam  and  the  oars  bend.  Their  whole  bodies 
swnng  with  an  awkward  and  laboured  motion.  Their  anna 
appeued  to  be  nervelees  and  thur  faoes  became  haggard,  their 
persons  emadated,  their  spirits  wholly  sunk ;  natnrs  was  at 
oomplately  OTeroome  that,  from  mere  exhaaadon,  they  fre- 
qoently  fell  asleep  daring  their  painfiil  and  almost  oeaselees 
exertions ...  I  became  oapfaooB,  and  foand  fanlt  where 
there  was  no  ocoadon,  and  lost  the  eqailibrium  of  my  temper, 
in  contemplating  the  condition  of  my  companions.  No 
mormnr,  however,  esoaped  them,  nor  did  any  complaint  reach 
me  tiiat  was  intended  to  indicate  that  they  had  done  all  they 
oonld  do.  I  freqaently  heard  them  in  their  tent,  when  thsy 
tiionght  I  had  dropped  asleep,  complaining  of  severe  pains, 
and  of  great  ezhaaetion.  '  I  most  tell  the  captun  tomorrow,' 
some  of  them  wonld  say,  'that  I  can  poll  no  mor&*  T<v 
morrow  came,  and  they  pulled  on,  as  if  reluctant  to  yield  to 
oircnmetanoes.  Uaonamee  at  length  lost  his  senaeB.  We 
first  observed  this  from  his  incoherent  oonvemation,  bat 
eventaally  Jiom  his  manner'  He  related  the  most  extraordi- 
nwy  talee,  and  fldgetted  about  eternally  while  in  the  boat* 

When  they  oonld  pall  no  more,  two  of  the  men,  after 
a  little  rest,  set  forward  by  land  to  endeavour  to  reach 
the  depot  where  the  provisions  had  been  stored  in  the  outward 
jonmey.  "  It  w&s  nearly  ninety  miles  direct  by  land ;  but  the 
menjoyfiilly  undertook  the  jonmey.  Oar  fast  modicum  of 
food  was  divided  with  them,  and  away  th^  went"  A  week 
passed  at  the  cunp  :  they  at  length  divided  amongst  them 
their  last  ounce  of  flonr,  and  were  about  to  set  tormid  in  the 
last  desperation  of  deapur,  when  a  loud  shout  announced 
the  return  ef  the  two  faithful  men,  Mulholland  and  Hopkineon. 
They  had  oome  back  with  Bobert  Hams  and  a  supply  of 
provisions.  All  danger  and  anxiety  were  at  an  end ;  bat  the 
two  men  were  in  a  terrible  oonditaon  afta  their  hando  exsi- 
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lions.  Their  kneai  and  anklea  were  dieadinllv  awollen, 
snd  their  limbs  bo  pfunful,  that  tw  soon  ta  they  arriTed  in  the 
OBinp,  they  sank  under  their  efforts,  bnt  they  met  their  oom- 
panions  with  smiling  coantenaDoea,  and  expressed  their  satJ^- 
laotion  at  having  arrived  so  leaeonably  for  their  ielie£ 

The  rest  of  the  jonraey  waa  performed  by  easy  atagea,  the 
party  airiving  in  Sydney  on  the  25th  May,  after  an  abienoe 
of  nearly  seven  months.  Most  of  the  men  qoiokly  rallied 
tram  their  ezhaoeted  condition,  bat  Captain  Start  Buffered  for 
a  long  period,  and  at  last  became  quite  blind  ;  and  although 
hia  eight  was  at  length  restored,  his  health  had  received  s 
shook,  the  effeots  of  which  were  perceptible  as  long  as  he 
lived. 

The  aooount  of  Van  Diemen'a  Land  has  already  been 
brought  down  to  the  year  1821.  Shortly  after  that  period  the 
separation  of  tbe  inanlar  colony  from  its  oontinental  parent 
waa  first  mooted.  Lientenant-Govemor  Sorell,  however,  set 
his  &oe  against  the  proposal,  because,  as  he  said,  it  waa 
prematore,  and  would  tend  to  increase  the  expensea  of 
Government,  without  any  oorresp^nding  advantage.  Sorell 
was  personally  exceedingly  popular.  His  manners  were 
&miliar,  and  he  was  easily  aooeaaible  to  the  humblest 
petitioner;  and  when  the  sews  of  hia  intended  recall  reached 
the  colony,  in  October,  1823,  it  waa  received  with  loud 
flzpreasions  of  regret.  So  strong  indeed  was  the  manifestation 
of  feeling  that  a  publio  meeting  was  held,  and  a  petition 
adopted  to  the  King  deprecating  lus  removal,  "  inaamnoh  (aaid 
the  petitionersj  as  no  eucoessor,  whom  it  may  be  the 
pleasure  of  hia  M^esty  to  appoint,  can  poesibly  be  eipeot«d 
to  bestow  so  mnch  general  and  individual  attention  to  oar 
wants  and  wishes."  The  petition  was,  of  oourse,  ineffectual; 
bat  a  substantial  token  of  esteem  was  presented  to  Sorell  by 
the  oolonists  in  the  ahape  of  a  testimonial  valued  at  ^£750 ; 
and  when  about  to  depart  he  was  entertained  at  a  banquet. 
On  reaching  Knglond  be  received  a  pension,  which  he  lived  to 
ei^'oy  for  many  years,  dying  in  1848,  in  hia  seventy-fourth 
year. 

Sorell'a  successor  in  the  government  of  Tan  Diemen'a  Land 
waa  George  Arthnr,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  who  hod  previously 
held  a  position  of  command,  partly  of  a  military  and  partly  n 
a  civil  character,  in  Hondnraa,  where  he  had  diatinguiaiied 
himself  by  his  energy  and  inSezibility  of  duoaoter,  bat  he 
was  better  kpown  in  English  politioal  ciroles  for  his  advooatF^ 
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ot  tbe  canae  of  the  segriMi.  It  was  to  a  great  extent  oving  to  - 
luB  TepteBsntationB  and  asstiraiiGes,  aoqaired  from  psrsonar 
insight  into  the  workmgB  of  West  India  slaver;,  that 
Wilbeiforoa  and  his  coadiutois  wen  able  to  lay  baie  to  the 
Britifih  pablio  the  enomuties  of  one  of  the  moat  atrooiooa 
syetema  of  hnman  bondage  that  ever  disgiaoed  the  worid. 
lieutenant-Governor  Arthur  arrived  in  Tan  Diemen'e  Land' 
in  May,  1824,  and  was  welcomed  hy  an  addreaa  agreed  to  ai 
the  meeting  convened  to  pay  respect  to  his  deputing 
predecessor.  Arthni's  character  afEbrded  a  striking  oontrast 
to  that  of  Sorell  The  latter  was  by  no  means  atraitUoed  in 
big  morals,  while  the  former,  oonsidering  the  oharaot«r  of  the 
oommnnity  over  which  he  was  oalled  to  rale,  oarried  his 
striotoess  to  an  extreme.  The  one  was  fam'^'i"'  in  manner 
and  easy  of  accees,  while  the  other  was  haughty  and 
dictatorial.  The  one  aoted  as  if  he  &It  himself  to  be  a 
member  of  the  oonunnnity  over  whose  aSaira  he  presided ;  the 
other  appealed  to  look  upon  the  colonists  generally  as 
criminals  whom  he  had  been  sent  to  control.  He  regarded  all 
theii  claims  to  constitutional  rights  as  abenid.  Liberty  of 
the  press  and  trial  by  jar;  foond  in  him  an  nnoompromising 
opponent.  His  opposition  to  these  measures — nnlihe  that 
of  Darling,  his  kmdred  spirit  in  New  Sonth  Wales — was 
SDOcessfnl.  Arthur's  views  were  supported  by  a  pliant  Chief 
Joatioe,  J.  L.  Fedder,  'Ea\j_.,  who  had  arrived  in  Van  Diemen's 
Land  in  1824,  about  the  time  that  Sir  Franoia  Forbes  had 
reached  Sydney.  Owing  to  the  difference  in  the  oharaoler  and 
views  of  these  judges,  a  striMng  variation  arose  in  the  manner 
in  which  jastioe  was  administered  in  the  two  Australian 
communities.  Judge  Pedder  had  brought  with  him  from 
England  a  charter  for  establishing  a  Supreme  Court  in  Tan 
Diemen'a  Land,  which  was  indeed  identical  with  that  granted 
to  the  elder  colony.  When  infoimation  respecting  Chief 
Justice  Forbes's  construction  of  the  ohartoi  in  mvoor  of  tii^ 
by  jury  reached  Hobart  Town  the  matter  was  brought  before 
the  Supreme  Court  there  by  the  Attomey-Qeneral,  Mr.  Alfred 
Stephen,  who  contended  that  the  Act  ought  to  be  administerpd 
in  the  fbrm  most  favourable  to  the  auQ'ect.  Judge  Fedder, 
however,  acting  probably  under  the  influence  of  the 
Ideutenant-Oovemor,  ignored  the  ruling  of  Judge  Forbes, 
and  decided  in  &voui  of  retaining  the  military  jury.  In 
respect  to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  whioh  sabaequently  a^tated 
the  public  mind  in  both  colonies,  Jndge  Fedder'a  oondnot  was 
oqualJy  oppwed    to  populu'  rights;    and  was    afterwards 
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addnoed  by  Governor  Darlinf;  in  N'ew  South  Wales  u  aa 
argument  Bgainet  the  ooursa  puraned  by  Chief  Justtoe  Forbes. 
A  eompBrison  of  the  reealts  in  the  two  caeeB  will  tend  to  show 
the  debt  of  gratitude  which  the  people  of  this  colony  owe  to 
that  eminent  judge.  Darling  and  Arthur  were  equally  the 
flnemies  of  popular  inetitationa.  But  while  one  oolony  was 
blessed  with  an  upright  and  able  administnitor  of  the  Uw, 
the  other  had  the  misfortune  of  having  its  Supreme  Court 
preedded  over  by  a  pliant  time-server,  who  did  not  heaitate  to 
give  efFaot  to  tha  will  of  an  arbitrary  ruler. 

The  reaaona  urged  by  the  oolonisti  for  the  separatioa  of 
Taa  Diamen's  I^nd  from  New  South  Wales  were  so  strong, 
that  notwithsbutding  Borell's  opposition,  they  were  aooeded  to 
by  the  Home  authorities  soon  after  his  departure,  and  when, 
is  the  latter  part  of  1825,  Gfineral  Darling  was  appointed 
to  the  Government  of  New  South  Walss,  he  was  oommisaioned 
to  call  at  Hobart  Town  on  his  voyage  out,  to  formally 
proclaim  the  independsnoe  of  tha  ielajid  from  the  oohtrol  of 
the  eld^  oolony.  Executive  and  Le^slative  Councils  were 
appointed,  and  we  machinery  and  powers  of  the  Government 
made  to  oorreepond  with  thoee  of  New  South  Wales.  The 
Exeontive  Couneil  ooneiBted  of  Dudley  Montague  Peniival, 
Colonial  Secretary;  John  Lewis  Pedder,  Chief  Jostioe;  A. 
W.  H.  Humphrey,  and  Jooelyn  Thomas.  The  members  of  the 
Legislative  Oounoil  were  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Chief 
Justice,  and  Hasars.  Abbott,  Hamilton,  Humphrey,  and 
Curr. 

Sorell's  accommodating  oharaoter  had  caused  his  mle  to  sit 
lightly  upon  the  prison  population,  and  that  class,  ever  ready 
to  take  eavantage  of  the  want  of  strictness  and  vigilance  in 
their  rulers,  had  fallen  into  habits  of  vise  and  dissipation  to 
an  extant  in  all  probability  seldom  before  witnessed.  It  was 
not  that  great  crimes  were  more  frequent  than  at  other 
periods,  for  that  oonsequenoe  'has  never  attended  a  laxity  of 
penal  dieciplina  in  the  Australian  oolonies — rather  the 
reverse; — but  the  habits  of  the  people  beoame  looser  and  their 
conduct  more  vioiona  every  day.  Ths  extremities  of  tha 
executive  power  were  paralysed  by  the  weakness  of  the  head. 
The  police  service  nad  gradually  grown  irregular  and 
inefficient,  until  theft,  intemperance,  and  other  minor  offences 
were  allowed  to  go  almost  unohecked.  In  such  a  condition  of 
things  the  arriv^  of  a  ruler  of  firm  and  determined  character 
was  a  fortunate  drcumstanoa  for  the  oolony.  Arthur's 
aibitrary  oondnot  in  respect  to  matters  of  conatitutioiial  ri"'  ' 
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may  be  inoapabls  of  defenoe  ;  bat  many  will  be  inolmftd  to- 
overlook  his  sbortoomingB  in  that  reBpeot,  bwanBe  of  his 
vigoTons  and  eooosaBfnl  Bfforto  in  the  lepresBion  of  oriine,. 
and  the  infiaenoe  of  his  example  sa  a  .model  of  Tiitootui 
oondoot  in  private  life.  At  the  time  of  his  arrival  roving 
bauds  of  bashrangere  pillaged  the  country,  and  their  depreda- 
tions, together  with  those  of  the  aboriginal  natives,  kept  the 
settlers  in  the  oatlying  distriots  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm. 
Arthur  made  anooeeaful  endeavoors  to  enliat  and  oombine  the 
well-disposed  part  of  the  population  in  npholding  law  and 
order,  and  the  onaparing  way  in  whioh  he  disposed  of 
captured  delinquents  tended  to  strike  terror  into  those  who 
remained  at  l&rge>.  The  reoorda  of  Tasmanian  bnshianging 
in  those  days  aford  a  painful  piotnre  of  the  dark  side  of 
human  natore ;  bnt  tiieir  details,  although  sufQciently 
attractive  to  have  enlisted  the  pens  of  many  local  writers, 
are  not  of,  such  an  important  du^aoter  as  to  demand  a  plaoe 
in  a  genjral  history  of  Aastralia. 

Not  BO,  however,  Arthar'a  proceedings  with  referenos  to 
the  aboriginal  natives,  for  those  prooeedmgs  may  be  etii  to 
have  been  the  oonunenoemant  of  a  oonfiiot  whioh  ended  in 
the  destruction  of  a  race.  The  aborigines  of  Van  DieuLcn's 
Land,  if  the  statemente  of  eariy  navigators  ore  to  be  credited 
— and  they  are  singularly  acoordant — were,  before  theiz 
intercourse  with  the  settlers  and  ooavlcts,  the  most  gentle 
and  inoffensive  of  savages.  Twenty  years  of  contact,  how- 
ever, with  the  ofisoourings  of  the  most  degraded  class  of 
England's  oiiminals,  mads  the  original  possessors  of  the 
country  little  better  than  beasts  of  prsy.  The  seeds  of 
treachery  and  cruelty  planted  by  their  white  opproaaon 
quickly  bore  &ait;  and  the  blaokman's  hand  was  at  lengtli 
raised  against  every  man  as  every  man's  hand  was  against 
him.  At  the  time  of  Colonel  Arthur's  advent  it  mi^t  be 
said  with  tenth  that  the  two  raoee  seldom  met  but  to  shed 
each  others  blood.  Various  sshemes  were  propounded — some 
for  oonoiliating  and  others  for  subduiog  the  blacks.  The 
natural  bent  of  Arthur's  mind  was  to  the  more  arbitrary  and 
despotic  course ;  and  at  length,  in  1830,  he  resolved  to  try 
one  of  the  moat  extraordinary  plans  to  effect  his  purpose  tiiat 
vras  ever  conceived!  This  notable  scheme  waa  nothing  less 
than  to  drive  the  whole  aboriginal  race  into  a  narrow  oomer 
of  the  island,  and  there  to  confine  them  by  guarding  the  only 
approach  to  the  place.  Teaman's  Peninsnla  waa  selected  as 
the  most  appropriate  spot  for  this  porpoM.    Ktaated  on  the 
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eonth'Sastem  oout,-  aad  joinad  to  the  mainland  by  only  a 
narrow  neck,  it  was  thought  if  the  natives  ooold  be  oooped 
np  there,  that  oonfiiots  between  them  and  the  eettlera  would 
be  impoedble.  £aat-bay  Neek,  the  narao.w  strip  which  joined 
the  peninaaU  to  the  main,  was  to  be  oarefiilly  guarded,  so 
that  no  aboiiginal  should  ever  again  set  foot  on  the  rest  of 
the  island. 

To  oarry  oat  this  singalar  soheme  all  the  able-bodied 
settlras  were  called  oat,  and  ia  oonjnnction  with  the  military 
were  ordered  to  form  a  oordon  ootobb  the  island,  ^Ld  thus  to 
drive  the  blaekalike  so  many  sheep  before  them.  Arthur  him- 
self and  his  suite  took  part  in  the  enterprise.  The  aoldiera 
were  three  hundred  in  niunber,  and  the  settlers  above  three 
thousand,  Everyman  in  tlia  oolony  possessed  of  the  sllgbtest 
experience  of  tlie  bush,  knew  that  the  plan  was  as 
impiaotioable  in  ezeoation  as  it  was  silly  in  conoeption. 
Impassable  follies  and  preoipioea,  and  almost  impenetrable 
woods,  afFoided  tka  blaioks  innomerable  places  of  shelter, 
(com  whioh,  if  thbj  had  ohosen  to  remain,  the  whole  British 
army  oonld  not  have  dislodged  them ;  and  even  if  they 
wished  to  fly,  asd  their  nnmbers  had  been  ten  times  as  great 
as  they  were,  all  might  have  esoaped  by  slipping  past  in  tii« 
night  in  the  shade  of  trees,  bushes,  and  rooks.  Knowing  as 
they  did  every  cavern  and  oomer,  every  gully — every  defile 
in  uie  mountains  and  every  hiding  plaoe  in  the  plains — it 
was  OS  impossible  to  hem  them  in  as  if  they  had  been  so 
many  birds. 

Boles  and  regolationa  for  the  goidanee  of  the  men-hontora 
prasoribed  the  distanoe  that  eaoh  was  to  keep  from  the  other 
in  the  line  of  march.  Large  fires  were  to  be  lighted  at  night, 
watohwBids  wars  to  be  given  every  ten.  minutes,  and  the 
eentniels  were  to  pass  them  along,;with  theirnamber  and  "all's 
well"  When,  however,  the  line  reached  Hie  neck  of  Taaman's 
Peninsula,  after  weelu  of  toil  and  privation,  it  baoame 
known  that  not  a  single  blaokfallow  was  before  them,  and 
that  only  two  miserable  oreatures  had  been  oaptored  by  the 
way.  Those  who  knew  the  habits  of  the  blacks  were,  of 
oouree,  quite  prepared  for  this  result;  They  knew  how 
«aeiiy  the  ounnmg  savages  could  have  slipped  through,  if  so 
minded,  in  full  day — much  more  under  cover  of  night  It 
was  calculated  that  the  espenses  and  loss  occasioned  by 
this  absurd  expedidon  amounted  to  £70,000,  and  that 
consequently  the  two  wretched  natives  taken  prisoners  cost 
the  colony  £35,000  a-pieoa.      Other  xnethou  ^  %  mor* 
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hamuie  oharaoter  were  afterwards  BDc«BBfiiIly  adopted,  but 
to  relate  them  hare  irooJd  be  antidpatlag  the  oooise  of 
eventB.  The  history  of  the  Tasmanian  aboriginee  efibrds  one 
of  the  moat  melanohoty  ohaptara  in  the  tumals  of  ooloniaatioii, 
and  oannot  be  read  without  aroosing  feelings  of  a  most 
painftil  kind. 

The  population  of  Van  Diemen'a  Land  at  the  fame  of  its 
Mparadon  &om  Haw  South  Wales  (1^25)  ezoeeded  12,000  in 
nnmber.  The  local  revenae  wae  mainly  raised  by  oustoma 
datiee,  wbioh  at  that  period  amoonted  to  aboat  £2  pec  head 
of  the  popalation.  The  prinoipal  artiola  of  export  was 
wheat,  of  wbioh,  in  1823, 65,522  bmheLawefe  exported,  mostly 
to  Sydney.  The  other  exporte  were  oil,  whalebone,  and  sMni^ 
with  email  quantities  of  potatoes  and  barley.  Owing  to  the 
insular  position  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  the  climate  is  more 
e^nal  and  temperate  than  that  of  the  Australian  oontinentv 
and  to  this  oiroamatanoe  more  than  to  any  superiority  of 
soil  the  fact  is  probably  due  that  agrioulture  there  has 
generally  been  regarded  aa  a  more  reUable  and  saooeBefal 

Sarenit  than  in  the  other  Australian  oolonies.  The  oUmato 
not  unlike  that  of  the  south  of  England,  and  this  perhaps 
haa  had  its  influence  on  the  social  habits  of  the  population, 
which  liaTS  generally  atrook  viaitors  aa  being  more  in 
Moordanoe  with  ihoee  of  the  moHier  ooontry  than  is  the  oase 
with  &mx  ooutinental  seighboors. 

Te  a  young,  struggling,  and  enesgetio  ooomiunity  like  that 
of  Tan  Diemen'fi  lAnd,  pervaded  as  it  was  to  a  great  extent  by 
persons  of  a  most  tuuous  and  disorderly  tsndenoy,  the  rule 
of  a  benevolent  despot  like  Colonel  Arthur  brought  many 
benefite.  His  want  of  sympathy  with  popular  liberty  was, 
in  tiie  oizoumstanoes  of  tiie  colony  at  tlut  period,  a  matter 
of  oomparatdvely  little  moment.  It  was  of  much  greater 
importance  to  tbe  welfitre  of  the  virtuoua  and  well-disposed 
part  of  the  population  that  orime  should  be  repressed*  and 
we  vi(aouB  and  dishonest  sffeotnally  controlled  and  punished, 
than  that,  under  the  name  of  liber^,  vioe  and  disorder  ehotild 
be  permitted  to  run  riot  Arthur's  proceedings,  however 
arbitrary,  were  prompted  by  a  desire  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  country  he  was  sent  to  govern.  Under  his  rule  the 
reaouroes  of  the  colony  were  rapidly  developed,  many 
extensive  and  durable  public  works  executed,  order  preserrM, 
and  vice  disoonntenanoed.  He  acted  as  he  thought  beat  tot 
the  benefit  of  all,  and  could  hardly  comprehend  the  motivea 
of  those  who  presumed  to  tender  their  adriw  or  to  oppose 
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bis  will.  He  thoogbt  it  his  duty  to  rule  and  tfadrs  to  obey, 
and,  ooneidering  the  almost  unlimited  power  be  possessed,  it 
is  not  Burpri^g  that  he  aometimei  carried  its  exeroise  to 
extremas.  Bat  upon  the  whole  he  was  a  well-meaning  asd 
Qpright  autoorat,  and  misused  his  powei  less  than  most  men 
would  have  done  in  similar  ciroumatances. 

The  incidents  of  Taemanian  domestio  hiatory — the  two 
oommanttiea  being  almost  identioal  in  origin— best,  np  to 
a  certain  period,  a  genetal  reaemblanoe  to  uose  ot  the  elder 
oolony.  A  oonsiderable  divergence  however  oommenoed 
between  the  oiroumsbuioea  of  the  two  ooloniea  at  the  period 
when  in  New  South  Wales  pastoral  purauits  aoijaiied  an 
asoendancy  over  agriculture.  This  took  place  between  1825 
and  1830,  and  from  thenceforth  the  fbrtaneB  and  the 
charaoterifiticB  of  the  people  of  the  two  eettlements  gradually 
asanmed  different  aepeota.  These  difFsrenaes  were  afterwards 
Bt^l  further  widened  by  other  events,  but  to  enter  into  details 
here  would  involve  an  unneo«sary  recital  of  snbwquent 
.  oooorrenoes. 

Towards  the  Utter  part  of  1881,  General  Darling,  bavine 
-  completed  the  term  of  aiz  years  UBuallv  alloted  to  ooloni^ 
Governors,  reoeived  notioe  of  his  recBil,  The  event  was 
bailed  in  the  oolony  with  feelings  of  the  most  opposite  kind. 
The  wealthy  ezolaBivea,  regarding  him  as  their  patron  and 
diampion,  looked  upon  bis  departure  as  a  public  oalamity ; 
while  the  general  population,  and  more  particularly  Uie 
Moanoipiats,  liat«d  hiin  aa  their  moat  bitter  enemy.  His 
Mends  exerted  themselves  to  the  atmoet  to  get  np  addresses 
expressive  of  the  warmest  sentiments  of  regard  and  esteem, 
while  many  of  his  opponents  seemed  to  grow  more  bitter 
.  and  violent  as  the  day  of  liis  departure  approached.  There 
were,  however,  honorable  exceptions  to  this  rule.  The 
Legislative  Council  voted  a  flattering  address  to  his 
£xcellenoy,  and  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  names,  forgetting 
former  aninioaitiea,  appeared  that  of  the  Chief  Juatioe.  The 
Exeoative  Council  and  the  civil  offloera  also  voted  compli- 
mentary addresses,  bat  these  were  almost  matters  of  course, 
and  signifled  very  little.  An  address  of  the  "olergy, 
.magiatratea,  landholdera,  and  merchants,"  bore  abouty  seventy 
signatures,  and  contained  a  well-merited  eulogiam  on  the 
character  and  conduct  of  Mrs.  Darling,  a  moat  estimable 
lady,  and  one  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  promotioa 
of  oTsry  good  and  charitable  wsrk,  and  more  parbodMly  ia 
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oonnauon  with  instltalionB  whioli  she  WM  munly  instm- 
meatal  in  esU^liBhing  for  the  instraoiioii  and  can  of  female 
ohildren. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Wentworili,  Sacliag'a  iiioBt 
bitter  opponent,  wea  guilty  of  ooadaot  on  thU  oooasion  vhioh 
proved  that  that  he  possessed  one  of  the  worst  fsaturea  in  the 
eharaoter  of  tiie  retiring  goremor — want  of  m^n&nimity. 
On  the  day  named  for  DwUng'a  departare,  Mr,  Wentwottb 
gave  his  friends  and  admirers  an  entertainment  at  his  seat  at 
Vanolnte.  The  afGur  aasamed  the  aspect  of  a  revel;  for 
although  the  number  of  those  who  were  sseoially  invitfid  to 
the  faonse  was  not  large,  it  was  general^  known  that  by 
roasting  a  bullock  and  an  ample  sapply  of  drink,  provisioa 
wonld  be  made  in  the  gionnds  for  all  who  wished  to  join  in 
rejoicing  at  Dailiag's  reoaU.  The  attendance,  of  oonTse,  under 
sndh  oiroamstances,  was  far  more  nnmerons  than  select,  and 
the  proceedings  whioh  followed  the  feasting  are  re>reaented 
as  anything  bnt  creditable.  It  is  probable,  however,  uiat  party 
and  personal  animosity  has  greatly  exaggerated  what  really 
took  place,  and  that  too  mnoh  signifioanoe  has  been  attached 
to  the  actdona  and  expressions  of  a  few  excitable  people,  who 
had  shared  rather  too  freely  in  the  hospitalitry  of  uie 'owner  of 
Taucluae. 

It  was  annonnoed  b^  tiie  Cbvemoi'a  opponents,  that 
Sydney  was  to  be  illuniDatsd  on  the  foUowtng  night,  bat 
this  was  the  mere  empty  boasting  of  partisans,  aa,  with 
one  ot  two  trifling  exoeptiona,  nothing  of  the  kind  was 
attempted.  Darling  embarked  qnietly  on  the  morning  of 
the  22nd  Ootober,  escorted  by  a  considerable  number  of  his 
friends,  bat  there  was  no  lusplay  of  any  kind  whatever, 
either  of  a  friendly  or  an  unfriendly  oharaoter.  It  was 
evident,  either  that  the  general  public  took  little  interest  in 
the  qnorrels  between  Mm  and  his  opponents,  or  that  there 
was  sufficient  good  feeling  in  the  oonunnnity  to  prevent  any 
offeneiTe  display  towards  a  departing  cepresentatiTe  of  the 
Grown,  who,  whatever  his  faults  as  a  roler,  possessed  many 
estimable  qualities  aa  a  man.  Darling  did  Aot  proceed  direct 
to  England,  but  desiring  to  visit  tlie  East,  embarked  in  the 
ahip  Hooghly  for  Oanton.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  In 
aft^  years,  even  hia  most  bitter  opponent,  Mr.  Wentworth, 
not  only  regretted  the  length  to  which  in  the  exdtement  of 
party  sbuggles  he  had  carried  his  animosity,  bat  oherished 
feelings  (»  respect  for  the  personal  oharaoter  of  the  old 
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general,  uid  dwUred  his  wish  wlien  in  England  to  be 
reoonoiled  toUm. 

Darling,  although  exaeediagly  narrowminded,  vaa  nn- 
donbtedly  a  oonsoientioiia  and  honorable  man.  His  military 
fauining,  olose  adherence  to  routine,  and  atrict  attention  to 
the  detoila  of  basineas,  had  eerred  to  contract  rather  than  to 
expand  a  mind  acnt«  without  beiug  large,  and  rigid  without 
being  strong.  The  olose  of  bis  period  of  role  may  bo 
regarded  as  the  cloea  of  an  era  in  the  hiatory  of  Aaetraliaa 
colonisation.  The  social  and  politioal  contest  between  the 
exclosiTes  and  the  emandpists,  which  had  oommenoed  nearly 
thir^  years  before,  and  of  which  the  deposition  of  Oovemor 
Bligh,  in  1808,  was  the  first  and  most  stiikiitg  incident,  had, 
during  Darling's  time,  reached  its  greatest  intenaity.  From 
that  period  it  rapidly  waned.  The  arriyal  of  large  numbers 
of  immigrants,  the  presence  of  a  considerable  natiTe-bom 
population,  and  intermarriages  among  families  of  different 
origin,  had  all  contributed  to  produce  a  large  nential  party, 
which  gradually  overshadowed  and  absorbed  the  less 
numerous  partisans  of  the  contending  &otions.  Instead  of 
being  mere  exolusives  or  emandpiets,  the  people  became  first 
ooloniata  and  then  Australians.  The  pretensions  of  a  mere 
handful  of  ezolnBives,  however  imposing  and  suooeaeful  with 
ft  few  soldiers  and  oonriots,  faeoame  lidioulous  in  the  presence 
of  a  population  of  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  souls,  a  oon- 
siderable  nomber  of  whom  were  natives  of  the  soil,  and  a  yet 
larger  proportion  persons  of  reputable  origin  and  oonduot. 
The  consequent  demine  in  the  inflnenoe  and  pretensions  of 
the  exolnsives,  were  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  the 
&diDg  away  <^  that  bittemeas  of  tone  and  feeling  which  they 
had  engendered  on  the  part  of  tiie  emancipbts ;  and  the  result 
was  the  gradual  wel^g  of  the  population  into  a  moi» 
homogeneous  state. 

The  population  of  the  oolony  at  the  close  of  Darling's 
administration  (1831,)  was  51,156;  the  export  of  wool, 
1,401,284  lbs. ;  of  oil.  £95,969  in  yidue ;  the  total  exports 
wenX324,168;  and  the  imports,  ^90,152.  The  orduury 
xevsnnesirf  the  year  was  X103,228.  Of  the  expenditure  liken 
are  no  nliaUe  reoordg. 
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